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PREFACE. 


Eighteen  Tears  have  elapsed  since  the  Anther's  work  entitled 
'Adulterations  Detected  in  Food  and  Medicine'  was  pub- 
lished. 

Since  that  date  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the  Adulte- 
ration of  Food  has  greatly  extended,  and  the  methods  for  its 
detection  have  become  much  more  definite  and  precise. 

During  the  whole  of  the  intervening  period  the  author  has 
himself  been  unceasingly  occupied  with  the  subject,  having 
made  numberless  analyses,  and  having  been  constantly  en- 
gaged in  special  investigations  relative  to  the  adulteration  of 
certain  articles  of  food. 

Although  in  the  present  work  the  Author  has  followed 
somewhat  the  method  adopted  in  his  previous  books  on  the 
same  subject,  yet  the  volume  now  published  contains  a  large 
amount  of  additional  matter,  several  of  the  subjects  being 
treated  of  for  the  first  time,  as  the  articles  on  Food,  its  Func- 
tions and  Quantity,  The  Preservation  of  Food;  Unwholesome 
and  Diseased  Meat ;  Water ;  Aerated  Waters ;  Lime  and  Lemon 
Juices ;  Cider  and  Perry  ;  Tinned  Vegetables ;  and  the  Utensils 


PREFACE. 

employed  in  the  Preparation  and  Storage  of  Food;  wHle 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  articles  which  are  not  entirely 
new  have  been  much  extended  or  entirely  re-written.  The 
Author  has  therefore  deemed  it  best  to  bring  the  book  out 
under  a  new  title,  and  not  as  a  fresh  edition  of  his  former 
work,  'Adulterations  Detected.' 

He  now  desires  to  record  the  obhgations  he  is  under  to 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Otto  Hehner,  who  has  ably  and  cheerfully 
rendered  him  much  valuable  aid,  more  particularly  in  the 
purely  chemical  portions  of  the  work. 


St.  Catherine's  House,  Ventnob  : 
November  1875. 
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FOOD: 


ITS  ADULTERATIONS 

AND 

THE  METHODS  OF  THEIE  DETECTION. 

 »Ct 

OHAPTEK  I. 

ON  FOOD,  ITS  FUNCTIONS  AND  QUANTITY. 

It  will  facilitate  tlie  compreliension  of  mucli  tliat  is  to  follow,  and 
enable  us  to  answer  questions  whicli  will  be  often  put  to  us  as  to  the 
quality,  genuineness,  wholesonieness,  and  quantity  of  the  various  kinds 
of  food  consumed,  if  we  first  bestow  a  few  observations  upon  the 
functions  performed  by  the  several  classes  and  kinds  of  food,  and  the 
amounts  necessary  to  the  gxowth,  sustenance,  and  maintenance  of 
the  body  in  a  state  of  health. 

The  bodies  of  men  and  animals  are  built  up  of  several  substances ; 
some  of  these,  from  the  fact  of  their  containing  nitrogen,  are  called 
Tiitrogenous ;  others,  being  destitute  of  that  principle,  are  termed  non- 
nitrogenous,  or  carhonaceaus,  ??2meroZ  constituents,  and  ivater. 

The  principal  nitrogenous  substances  of  the  animal  body  are  fibrin, 
found  in  the  blood  and  muscles ;  albumen  and  globulin,  abounding  in 
the  blood ;  gelatine,  in  the  bones,  tendons,  and  ligaments ;  and  casein,  in 
miUi ;  while  the  chief  non-nitrogenous  constituent  is  fat ;  they  are 
identical  in  their  ultimate  composition,  and  contain  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur,  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Carbon   63*5 

Hydrogen   7-0 

Nitrogen   15*8 

Oxygen   22' 1 

Sulphur   1-6 

100-0 

Now,  the  vegetable  has  a  composition  resembling,  in  the  main,  that 
of  the  animal,  it  containing  analogous  nitrogenous  substances,  though 
usually  in  smaller  amounts    while  the  fat  is  represented  chiefly  by 
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suo-ar  and  starch,  tliougli  in  some  exceptional  cases  fat  or  oil  is  met 
witli,  as  in  tlie  seeds  of  various  plants.  All  the  niti-ogenous  substances 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  human  and  other  animal  hodies  are 
derived'J  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
veo-etahle  being  constructive  and  the  annual  destructive.  _ 

°  The  nitrogenous  elements  are  capable,  under  some  circumstances, 
of  fm-nishing  both  fat  and  sugar  •,  thus,  there  is  e\-idence  to  show  that 
the  fatty  matter  of  milk  and  the  sugar  of  diabetes  are  thence  derived, 
at  least  to  some  extent.  Again,  starch  and  sugar  are  sometimes  trans- 
formed into  fat,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  of  the  body  is  derived 
from  that  contained  in  the  food.  _ 

Notwithstanding  this  partial  and  occasional  formation  of  fat  from 
the  nitrogenous,  starchy,  and  saccharine  elements  of  the  food,  each 
separate  class  is  needed  to  sustain  the  body  in  a  state  of  health.  Thus, 
perfect  health  cannot  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time  on  nitro- 
o-euous  food  alone,  even  with  water  and  the  mineral  constituents ;  and 
although  it  may  be  supported  for  a  longer  period  on  such  food  com- 
bined with  fat,  yet,  for  perfect  health,  the  albuminates,  fat,  and  the 
carbo-hydrates,  as  sugar  and  starch,  are  all  necessary,  though  how  the 
latter  act  in  nutrition  is  not  yet  fully  understood,  since  they  do  not 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  tissues  like  the  others.  Further,  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  excess  of  lean  meat  increases  the 
oxidation  of  the  fat,  thus  tending  to  the  reduction  of  obesity ;  excess 
of  the  carbo-hydrates  acts  in  the  same  way. 

Now,  these  several  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of 
the  food  are  constantly  undergoing  change  and  destruction  in  minister- 
ino-  to  the  several  necessities  of  the  living  animal  organization,  as  the 
growth,  sustenance,  and  waste  of  the  body,  its  heat,  electricity,  and 
muscular  force ;  and  hence  the  necessity  for  a  frequent  supply  of  food. 
■The  various  constituents  of  the  food,  having  served  the  several  pur- 
poses in  the  animal  economy  which  have  been  already  noticed,  are 
.eliminated  from  the  system,  the  nitrogenous  chiefly  as  urea,  uric  and 
Mi^puric  acids,  creatine  and  creatinine,  and  the  non-nitrogenous  in  the 
forms  of  carhonie  acid  and  water. 

While  starch  and  sugar  only  want  as  much  oxygen  for  complete 
combustion  as  is  reqiiired  to  combine  with  their  carbon,  fat  needs  a 
laro-er  proportion,  for  it  contains  an  excess  of  hydrogen,  which  con- 
sumes a  proportionate  amoimt  of  oxygen  to  form  water.  By  the  com- 
bustion of  fat,  therefore,  more  heat— 2'4  times  as  much— is  developed, 
than  by  an  equal  quantity  of  starch  or  sugar. 

Now,  the  process  of  respiration  is  merely  an  act  of  combustion ;  the 
air  earned  to  the  lungs  by  inspiration  is  there  deprived  of  much  of  its 
oxygen,  while,  in  place  of  this  gas,  the  expired  air  contains  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  derived  from  the  food 
introduced  into  the  blood,  and  especially  from  its  non-nitrogenous 
constituents,  which  may  be  termed  'heat  producers,'  for  by  their 
oxidation  the  heat  of  the  body  is  chiefly  obtained. 
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With  respect  to  the  fatty  siihstances  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  our  food,  we  would  remark  that  they  are  not  merely  heat  pro- 
ducers, hut  that  they  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  process  of 
digestion,  not  only  increasing  and  accelerating  greatly  the  digestihility 
of'nitrogenous  articles  of  food,  but  also  aiding  in  the  formation  of  bile. 

Again,  the  starch  is  converted  in  the  system  into  glucose,  which  is 
earned  by  the  blood  to  the-lungs,  where  it  is  split  up  into  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  as  ah-eady  described.  Another  product  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  starch  and  sugar  is  lactic  acid,  an  important  constituent  of  the 
gastric  juice. 

Starch,  sugar,  and  fat  have  the  following  formulse  and  percentage 
composition : — 


Cane-sugar, 

Glucose, 

Starch, 
CsH.oO, 

Fat  (stearine). 

Carbon 
Hydrogen . 
Oxygen  . 

42-10 
6-44 
51-46 

40-00 
6-67 
53-33 

44-44 
6-18 
49-38 

76-85 
12-36 
10-79 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

The  mineral  constituents  of  the  body  are  not  less  necessary  than 
the  albuminates,  fat,  and  the  carbo-hydrates,  and  equally  require  to  be 
renewed  in  the  food  consimied.  Thus,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are 
constantly  present,  combined  chiefly  vnth  the  albuminates.  Phosphate 
of  lime  is  found  principally  in  the  bones,  teeth,  and  growing  cells  and 
tissues ;  phosphate  of  potash  in  the  tissues,  cells,  and  blood — the 
latter  flmd  is  particularly  rich  in  basic  phosphate  of  potash,  which 
forms  by  far  the  laro-est  portion  of  its  mineral  constituents  ;  chloride  of 
sodium  in  the  liquids,  iron  in  the  blood,  and,  lastly,  carbonic,  lactic, 
tartaric,^  acetic,  and  some  other  acids,  which  are  converted  in  the 
system  into  carbonic  acid,  are  requisite  to  maintain  the  alkalinity  of 
the  body,  the  absence  of  which  gives  rise  to  scurvy. 

The  function  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  is  but  ill 
understood.  It  has  been  asserted  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  assimila- 
tion oi  the  food,  but  this  seems  not  to  be  the  case.  Salt,  in  fact,  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  quite  a  superfluous  addition  to  most  of  our 
articles  of  food,  and  nothing  more  than  a  condiment.  It  does  not 
enter  into  the  composition  of  any  of  the  tissues,  but  is  thrown  out  of 
the  system  in  the  excretions  ;  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that 
some  tribes  of  natives  of  Africa  do  not  know  the  use  of  salt  at  all  and 
consider  it  a  luxury  and  delicacy.  ' 

Iron  is  a  most  important  constituent  of  the  blood  ;  the  colourinp- 
matter  of  the  red  corpuscles  contains  it  in  chemical  combination.  It 
18  said  to  assist  m  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood. 

Again,  the  imbibition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  daily  is  lilvewise 
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a  necessity,  in  order  to  endow  many  of  tlie  constituents  of  tlie  food — 
especially  the  albuminates — with  certain  physical  properties,  to  render 
them  plastic,  soluble,  or  the  more  readily  reducible  to'  a  state  of  solu- 
tion ;  thus  aiding  absorption,  nutrition,  and  elimination. 

To  sum  up  then,  there  is  between  the  composition  of  the  body  and 
the  food  consiuned,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  the  closest  possible 
resemblance.  • 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  various  Irinds  of  food  required  to  sus- 
tain the  body  in  health,  we  have  to  consider  the  quantities  needed.  '  It 
will  be  obvious  from  what  has  already  been  advanced,  that  the  quan- 
tities will  vary,  being  dependent  upon  age,  weight,  muscular  exertion, 
climate,  &c. ;  but  it  has  been  determined  by  numerous  independent 
inquiries,  that  the  food  daily  consumed  by  an  adult  man  of  average 
weight — 140  lb. — and  in  moderate  work,  should  contain  about  the 
following  quantities  of  the  several  classes  of  food,  the  figm'es  given 
being  those  of  Moleschott,  quoted  by  Parkes  in  his  admirable  work  on 
*  Practical  Hygiene,'  and  which  figures  should  be  generally  adopted, in 
order  to  save  the  multiplication  of  smns  and  calculations: — 


Dry  food. 

Ounces. 

Nitrogen  grains. 

Carbon  grains. 

Albuminous  substances 
Fatty  substances 
Carbo-hydrates  . 
S  Silts   •       •       •      •  • 

4-587 
2-964 
14-257 
1-058 

317-0 

None 
None 

1073-6 
1024-4 
2769-4 

22-866 

One  ounce  of  dry  albuminate  contains  69  grains  of  nitrogen  and 
23 i  of  carbon;  1  ounce  of  dry  fat,  336-0  grains  of  carbon,  and  the 
same  weight  of  either  of  the  carbo-hydrates,  starch  or  sug-ar,  194-2 
grains ;  or  100  grains  of  albuminates  contain  15*8  of  nitrogen  and  63-5 
of  carbon ;  fat,  76*8  grains  of  carbon,  and  starch  and  sugar  44*4  grains. 

But  water  to  the  extent  of  between  50  and  60  per  cent,  is  contained 
in  the  food  consumed,  raising  the  amount  to  about  40  ounces. 

Now,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  contained  in 
the  chief  articles  of  our  food  may  be  thus  divided  and  distributed  : — 

I     16  oz.,  less  one-fifth  bone,  14-4 


Lean  raw  meat 

Fat  of  meat 
Egg  • 
Cheese 
Butter 
Bread. 
Potatoes  . 
Other  vegetables 
Milk 
Sugar 


2 
1 
1 
18 
16 
8 
2 


=  cooked,  about  8  oz. 
\  ounce. 
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Ha\dng  thus  arrived  approximately  at  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  several  kinds  of  food  required  by  an  adult  man  of  average  size  and 
weioht,  and  in  inoderate  work,  it  next  becomes  important  to  explain 
how  each  person  may  calculate  for  himself,  and  so  ascertain  the 
nutritive  quality  of  his  own,  or  any  other,  dietary.  This  important 
object  may  be  accomplished  by  the  help  of  the  following  table,  taken, 
with  one  exception^  from  the  work'  of  Dr.  Parkes,  before  quoted  :— 


Table  for  calculating  Diets. 


VY  Hlici  ■ 

Albumin- 
ates. 

Fats. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Salt. 

Lean  raw  meat,  bone-  \ 

i  o 

8-4 

1-6 

free .       .       .       .  f 

Fattened  meat  (Gilbert  \ 

63 

14 

19 

4  ■  • 

3.7 

and  Lawes)       .  | 

Roast  meats  (no  drip-^ 

ping    being    lost),  '[ 

54 

27-6 

15-45 

2-95 

Ranke.  (Boiled  as-  > 

•  •  • 

sumed    to  be   the  I 

same)        .      .  J 

1-3 

Bread  .... 

40 

8 

1-5 

49-2 

Flom-  .... 

15 

11 

2 

70-3 

1-7 

Biscuit  .... 

8 

15-6 

1-3 

73-4 

1'7 

Rice  .... 

10 

5 

•8 

83-2 

•5 

Oatmeal  (Von  Bibra)  . 

12 

16 

6-8 

63-2 

2 

Oatmeal  (Letheb}"-) 

15 

12-6 

5-6 

63 

3 

Maize  (Poggiale)  . 

13-5 

10 

6-7 

64-5 

1-4 

Peas,  dry 

15 

22 

2 

53 

2-4 

Potatoes 

74 

1-5 

•1 

23-4 

1 

Carrots  (all  cellulose") 

85 

•6 

•25 

8-4 

•7 

excluded)  .      .  j 

Cabbage 

91 

•2 

•5 

5-8 

•7 

Butter  .... 

8-8 

2-7 

85 

3-5 

Eggs,  less  10  per  cent.  \ 
for  shell     .      .  j 

73-5 

13-5 

11-6 

1 

Cheese  .... 
Milk  (specific  gravity ") 
1030)         .      .  j 

36-8 
86-7 

33-5 

4 

24-3 
3-7 

5" 

5-4 
•6 

Milk  (specific  gravity ") 
1026)         .       .  '  ) 

90 

3 

2-6 

3-9 

•5 

Sugar  .... 

3 

96-6 

•5 

The  use  of  the  above  table  is  exceedingly  simple.  Thus,  the  quan- 
tity by  weight  of  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  being  known,  the 
amounts  of  the  albuminates,  fats,  and  carbo-hydrates  are  easily  calcu- 
lated by  a  simple  rule-of-three  sum.  Thus,  supposing  the  allowance  is 
12  oz.  of  meat, one-fifth  must  be  deducted  for  bone ;  the  water  in  remain- 


ing 9-6  oz.  will  be  ascertained  as  follows :  =  7-2 ;  and  so  on  for 

the  other  constituents. 
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A  few  words  in  conclusion  may  be  bestowed  on  the  relative  digesti- 
bility of  dilferent  articles  of  food. 

It  appears  from  Dr.  Beaumont's  experiments  on  Alexis  St.  Martin 
that  '  animal  food  is  digested  sooner  than  farinaceous,  and,  possibly, 
meat  might  therefore  replace  more  quickly  the  wasted  nitrogenous 
tissue  than  bread  or  peas ;  and  it  may  be  true,  as  asserted,  that  the 
change  of  tissue  is  more  quick  in  meat-eaters,  who  require,  therefore, 
more  frequent  supphes  of  food.' 

'  Rice,  tripe,  whipped  eggs,  sago,  tapioca,  barley,  boiled  milk,  raw 
eggs,  lamb,  parsnips,  mashed  and  baked  potatoes,  and  fricasseed  chicken, 
are  the  most  easily  digested  substances  in  the  order  here  given,  the  lice 
disappearing  from  the  stomach  in  one  horn-,  and  the  fricasseed  chicken 
in  2f  hours.  Beef,  pork,  mutton,  oysters,  butter,  bread,  veal,  boiled 
and  roast  fowls  are  rather  less  digestible,  roast  beef  disappearing  from 
the  stomach  in  three  hom-s,  and  roast  fowl  in  four  hours.  Salt  beef  and 
pork  disappeared  in  4:^  hours.' — ParJces. 

The  admixtm-e  of  the  difterent  classes  of  food  aids  digestibility,  and 
fat  taken  with  meat  helps  the  digestion  of  the  meat. 

'  According  to  the  best  Avriters  on  diet,  it  is  not  enough  to  give  the 
proximate  dietetic  substances  in  proper  amount.  Variety  must  be 
introduced  into  the  food,  and  diflerent  substances  of  the  same  class 
must  be  alternately  employed.  It  may  appear  singular  _  that  this 
shoiild  be  necessary ;  and  certainly  many  men  and  most  animals  have 
perfect  health  on  a  very  imiform  diet.  Yet  there  appears  no  doubt  of 
the  good  effect  of  variety,  and  its  action  is  probably  on  primary  diges- 
tion. Sameness  cloys ;  and  vsdth  variety  more  food  is  taken,  and  a 
larger  amomit  of  nutriment  is  introduced.  It  is  im-possible,  with 
rations,  to  introduce  any  great  variety  of  food ;  but  the  same  object 
appears  to  be  secm-ed  by  having  a  variety  of  cooking.' — ParJces. 


ON  THE.  PEESERYATION  OF  TOOD. 
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CHAPTER  II/ 
ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  FOOD. 

It  will  be  desii-able  before  entering  on  the  question  of  tbe  adulteration 
of  food  to  devote  a  short  cbapter  to  the  subject  of  the  various  methods 
employed  for  its  preservation.    The  methods  resorted  to  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  many  of  them  have  been  patented  on  account  ot 
their  supposed  commercial  importance,  but  they  may  be  all  referred  to  the 
following  heads  :— to  preservation  by  temperature,  includino-  an  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  resulting  in  more  or  less  complete  cooking,  and  a 
reduction  of  temperature,  as  by  freezing;  by  the  exclusion  of  cm,&a 
when  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  enclosed  m  hermetically- 
sealed  tins;  by  coatinc/  the  surface,  as  by  paraffin,  or  when  an 
artificial  coating  is  formed  by  the  coagulation  of  the  _  albumen  by 
plunging   it  into  hot  water;  by  immersing  or  mixing  the  sub- 
stances °to  be  preserved  with  a  material  which  acts  in  the  pre- 
servation .  mainly  by  the  exclusion  of  air,  as  syrup  or  sugar ;  by 
compression,  which "  serves  to  exclude  the  air  partially,  as  also  to 
remove  superfluous  moisture  ;  by  the  extraction  of  certain  lorinciiiles  of 
meat  by  means  of  water,  and  the  subsequent  inspissation  of  the  extract ; 
by  the  use  of  various  antiseptic  substances,  as  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  salt, 
saltpetre,  alum,  creosote,  and  charcoal ;  by  the  employment  of  certain 
acids  and  gases,  as  sulphurous  acid  and  the  sulphites,  especially 
sulphite  of  soda,  which  retard  decomposition  by  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the.  air,  which,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  cannot  be  alto- 
gether excluded  from  the  preserved  materia]  j  by  carbonic  acid,  which 
acts  by  exclusion  of  the  air,  and  the  substitution  of  an  atmosphere 
unfavourable  to  decomposition. 

In  manv  cases  more  than  one  of  the  above  agencies  are  at  work  m 
the  preservation  of  the  food,  as  for  example  in  tinned  meats,  in 
which  not  only  is  the  air  excluded,  but  the  albumen  of  the  meat  is 
coagulated  by  cooking ;  in  preserved  milk,  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  water  is  removed  by  evaporation,  the  albumen  coagulated  by 
the  heat  employed,  and  the  air  partially  excluded  by  the  addition  of 
powdered  sugar. 

We  will  now  give  some  brief  examples  illustrative  of  each  of  the 
methods  of  preservation  above  referred  to. 

Elevation  of  temjm-ature. — Heat  is  employed  for  the  double  purpose 
of  partially  cooking  the  materials  to  be  preserved,  whereby  the 
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albuminous  matters  are  coagulated,  and  of  assisting  in  driA-ing  out 
the  air ;  as  in  tlie  case  of  all  jams  and  preserves,  bottled  fruits  and 
vegetables,  all  tinned  meats  and  vegetables ;  and,  lastly,  as  in  the 
coagulation  of  the  albumen  near  the  surface  of  a  joint  of  meat. 

reduction  of  temperature— T\n&  principle  acts  by  retardmg 
decomposition,  and  the  development  and  gro^nh  of  minute  organisms, 
and,  when  the  substance  itself  is  actually  frozen,  also  by  the  exclusion 
of  air.  Its  eifect  is  very  great,  as  is  known  to  every  householder,  and 
is  shown  by  the  remarkable  cases  which  have  been  recorded  of  the 
preservation  of  hmnan  and  animal  bodies,  and  of  meat,  through  a  long 
series  of  years  in  regions  of  perpetual  frost.  Every  one  is  acquamted 
^dth  the  fact  that  perfectly  well-preserved  bodies  of  the  Mammoth,  a 
huge  species  of  elephant,  which  died  out  ages  ago,  have  been  found 
imbedded  in  the  ice  of  Siberia.  ,^ 

In  1861  three  hmnan  bodies  were  discovered  under  the  trlaciere  des 
Bossons,  near  Chamounix,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Forty- 
one  years  ago,  in  1820,  these  men  had  lost  their  lives  by  an  avalanche. 

In  1824,  the  Arctic  exploring  ship  '  Fury '  was  wi-ecked  in  the 
Prince  Eegent's  Inlet,  and  its  stores  were  landed  and  placed  upon_  the 
beach.  After  eight  years'  exposure.  Sir  John  Ross  found  them  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  after  a  further  lapse  of  sixteen  years, 
H.M.S.  '  Investigator'  found  them  in  the  same  condition. 

Our  ordinary  ice-safes  are  constructed  on  this  principle,  and  one  of 
the  latest  proposals  is  to  import  meat  on  a  large  scale  in  specially-con- 
structed ice  compartments  or  safes. 

By  exclusion  of  the  mV.— The  most  complete  example  of  the  employ- 
ment of  this  principle  is  furnished  by  the  tinning  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  an  operation  whicli  is  thus  conducted : — The  meat 
or  vegetable  is  put,  with  the  addition  of  some  water,  into  a  suitable 
tin  •  the  lid,  having  a  small  hole  at  the  top,  is  now  fastened  down.  It  is 
heated  to  boiling,  and  as  soon  as  the  steam  has  driven  out  aU  the  air, 
the  hole  is  closed  by  solder.  In  this  case,  the  tin  contains  an  atmo- 
sphere of  steam.  In  other  methods,  the  tin  is  fiUed  with  an  inert 
gas,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  or  nitrogen.  Other  examples  of  more  or 
less  complete  exclusion  of  the  air  have  abeady  been  given. 

By  the  emjjloyment  of  sugar. — This  substance  is  used  extensively  m 
the  preservation  of  fruits,  as  Normandy  pippins,  pears,  jams,  preserves, 
veo-etable  jellies,  fruit  syrups,  essences  and  acids,  bottled  and  crystal- 
lised fruits,  and  condensed  milk.       ,      ,       .  .  „ 

By  co??ij?ress2ow.— This  principle  has  been  m  operation  for  a  great 
many  years,  combined  in  some  instances  with  partial  diymg,  ^ath  great 
success  in  the  preservation  of  vegetable  substances.  An  illustration 
of  this  method  is  afforded  by  the  various  vegetables  preserved  by  the 

patent  of  Masson.  .    .  ,   ,       ,     ,  ^  j  x 

By  removal  of  water.  —  This  principle  has  also  been  resorted  to 
with  considerable  effect  either  by  itself  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
employment  of  a  certain  temperature.    It  was  applied  especiaUy  by 
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the  autlior  for  the  preservation  of  an  article  which  he  prepared  termed 
'  Flour  of  meat/  in  which  the  lean  portions  of  the  meat  were  dried  at 
a  temperature  helow  that  at  which  albumen  coagulates,  and  afterwards 
reduced,  by  gTinding  and  passing  through  sieves,  to  a  powder  as  fine 
as  that  of  wheat  flour.  This  method  has  also  been  used  very  suc- 
cessfully under  Edwards'  Patent  for  the  preservation  of  the  Potato. 
This  vegetable  contains  75  per  cent,  of  water,  the  greater  part  of 
which  being  removed  by  drying  at  a  low  heat,  the  potato  is  found 
to  keep  well,  it  reacquiring  the  water  it  had  lost  in  the  process  of 
cooking. 

Condensed  milk  also  owes  its  preservation  in  part  to  the  removal 
of  the  water.  _  _ 

Bi/  extraction  with  water  and  subsequent  inspissation. — In  this 
manner  Liebig's  Exti^act  of  Meat  is  prepared ;  this  extract  _  contains 
neither  gelatine  nor  albmnen,  and  its  mode  of  preparation  _  is  as 
follows: — the  flesh  is  extracted  with  cold  water,  the  solution  is 
boiled,  and  thus  freed  from  albumen  ;  when  clear  it  is  evaporated  to 
the  consistency  of  a  syrup. 

The  concentrated  beef-teas  are  also  prepared  by  extraction  with 
water ;  one  of  the  best  of  these  is  that  made  by  Brand  j  the  beef  is  in 
this  case  extracted  with  boiling  water. 

Bij  alcohol. — The  preservative  powers  of  alcohol  in  a  very  great 
measm-e  also  depend  upon  the  desiccation  of  the  materials  to  be  pre- 
served, alcohol  having  a  very  great  afiinity  for  water.  It  moreover 
destroys  any  organic  germs  and  organisms  which  may  be  present  or 
prevents  their  developement  and  growth.  In  consequence  of  the 
cost  of  this  substance,  it  is  but  little  employed  in  the  preservation 
of  articles  of  food ;  but  cherries,  and  some  other  fruits,  are  sometimes 
preserved,  as  is  well  kno^m,  in  whisky  and  brandy. 

By  acetic  acid. — This  is  generally  used  in  the  form  of  vinegar, 
&,nd  it  is  supposed  to  act  by  its  antiseptic  properties.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal vehicle  in  which  the  various  forms  of  pickles  are  preserved,  and 
it  forms  an  important  constituent  in  most  sauces. 

Closely  allied  in  their  action  to  vinegar  are  certain  salts,  such  as 
common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash),  and 
alum  (sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash),  all  being  powerful  antiseptics. 
The  salting  of  meat,  fish,  and  butter,  and  the  preservation  of  meat  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  saltpetre,  offer  well-known  illustrations  of  the 
use  of  these  substances. 

By  creosote. — The  smoking  of  meat  over  wood  fires,  and  its  keeping 
qualities  when  thus  prepared,  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  desiccation, 
but  an  important  part  is  played  by  an  interesting  constituent  of  the 
smolce — namely,  creosote.  This  substance  prevents  the  growth  of 
organisms  and  consequent  putrefaction  even  when  present  in  very 
minute  quantity.  It  is  closely  allied  and  perhaps  identical,  chemically 
and  in  its  mode  of  action,  with  carbolic  acid,  the  most  powerful  of 
all  known  disinfectants.  i 
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By  charcoal— substance  operates  by  its  powerful  absorbeni 
and  oxidising  properties  ;  these  are  so  great  that  ^Yhen  meat  is  placed 
near  to,  or  m  contact  with,  vegetable  charcoal,  although  it  may  be  in 
an  oliensive  state,  it  is  quickly  deodorised  and  aU  offensiveness 
removed. 

By  suljjhurous  acid,  free  and  combined.— This  acid  acts  by 
taking  up  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  with  which  articles  of  food  are  more 
or  less  impregnated,  and  which,  when  in  the  free  state,  aids  in  the  de- 
composition of  the  organic  substance,  the  sulphm-oiis  acid  bein-^  con- 
verted mto  sulphiu'ic  acid.  This  acid  is  usually  applied  in  solution 
to  meat  m  the  raw  state,  and,  either  alone  or  combined  with  other 
substances,  it  has  been  made  the  foundation  upon  which  several  patents 
have  been  obtained. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PATENTS  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION 

OF  FOOD. 

This  table  has  been  chiefly  compiled  in  a  much  abbreviated  form  from  the  chapter 
on  the  r reservation  of  Food  contained  in  the  work  by  Dr.  Letheby,  entitled 
'  Lectures  on  Food.' 


Date. 

Method  and  Name, 

1835 
1847-55 
■1848 

1847 

By  drying. 
Newton   .  . 
Grim-wade    .  V 
Louis  ...  J 
Davison  and 

Sj-mingtou. 

1793 
1851 
1851 

Donaldson  , 
Robertson    .  \ 
Borden    .    .  J 
Liebig.   .    .  . 

1859 

Blumenthal 
and  Chollet. 

1864 

Hassall  .   .  . 

1780 

John  Graefer  . 

1820 

Vallance  .    .  . 

1840 
1840 

Edwards  .    .  . 
Grillet     ,    .  . 

1850 

Masson    .   .  . 

Preservation  of  milk  by  evaporation  and  the  ad- 
dition of  sugar. 

Preservation  of  eggs,  by  mixing  the  yolks  and 
whites  with  flour,  rice,  or  other  starchy  sub- 
stances, and  drying. 

Preservation  of  extract  of  meat  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  fat,  by  mixing  with  larinaceous  sub- 
stances, and  prepared  in  the  form  of  biscuits. 

Extractum  Carnis,  obtained  by  the  action  of  water 
at  a  low  temperature,  gelatine  and  albumen 
being  both  excluded,  and  the  liquid  extract 
thickened  by  evaporation. 

Combining  meat  and  vegetables  in  the  form  of 
tablets,  by  drying,  then  pressing,  and  Anally 
successive  immersions  in  rich  soup. 

Drying  meat  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  the 
coagulation  of  albumen,  and  reducing  it  to  a 
powder  as  fine  as  that  of  wheat  flour. 

Dipping  vegetables  into  boiling  solution  of  salt 
and  drying  them. 

Drying  of  hops,  and  compressing  them  into  a 
small  space. 

Boiling,  granulating  and  drying  potatoes. 

Preservation  of  cooked  and'  uncooked  potatoes  by 
drying, 

Presi-rvation  of  vegetables  by  drj'ing  and  com- 
pressing them  to  one-seventh  of  their  original  bulk. 


ON  THE  PRESERYATION  OF  FOOD.  H 
List  of  the  principal  Patents  for  the  Preservation  of  Food— cont. 


Date. 


1874 


1807 


1817 
1855 

1807 


Method  and  Name. 


Pi/  drying. 
Goundry 


Exclusion  of  air. 
1 

Francis  Plowden 


1810 
1847 
1847 

1810 

1828 
1836 

1842 
1846 


Granholm 
Wbrtley  . 

Saddington 


Appert 
Bekaert 


De  Lignac  . 


Augustus  de 
Heine. 


Currie  . 
Leignette 

Bevan 
Kyan  . 


Compression  of  tea  into  tablets  by  means  of 
hydraulic  power.  In  this  state  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  '  brick-tea '  of  the  Tartars,  but  in 
this  case  the  leaves  are  held  together  by  means 
of  sheep's  or  bullock's  blood. 


Preserving  butcher's  meat,  animal  and  other 
comestible  substances,  by  encrusting  them  with 
essence  or  extract  of  meat,  and  filling  the  inter- 
stices with  the  same. 

By  covering  meat  with  hot  fat  or  hot  animal  jelly. 

Preservation  in  oil,  chiefly  of  anchovies  and  other 
fish. 

Preservation  of  fruits  -without  sugar.  The  fruit 
is  put  into  bottles,  heated  in  a  water-bath  to 
160°  to  170°  F.  and  then  the  bottles  are  filled  up 
with  boiling  water  and  immediately  corked  and 
cemented.  Thus  the  air  is  expelled  and  the 
albumen  coagulated.  A  little  alum  is  fre- 
quently added. 


The  food  is  cooked  to  some  extent,  put  into  strong 
glass  vessels;  corked,  wired,  and  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  action  of  boilinj;  water. 

Preservation  of  milk  by  evaporating  it  to  half  its 
original  bulk,  and  adding  some  carbonate  of 
soda. 

Preservation  of  milk  by  evaporation  to  one-sixth 
of  its  bulk  before  boiling  it. 


Exhaustion  of  the  air  from  the  vessel  containmg 
the  food.  The  vessel  was  furnished  with  a 
valve  which  allowed  the  air  to  be  drawn  out  by 
means  of  a  special  apparatus. 

After  exhaustion  carbonic  acid  is  admitted  into 
the  vessel.  An  improvement  on  the  preceding 
process. 

Sun-ounds  the  food  with  a  solution  of  salt  in  water, 
lets  it  out  through  an  aperture  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  carbonic  acid,  which  at  the  same 
time  floats  in  to  take  its  place. 

Exhaustion  of  the  air  and  substitution  of  a  solu- 
tiim  of  gelatine. 

Employment  of  acetic  acid  vapour  and  carbonic 
acid  gas. 


ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  FOOD. 
List  of  the  principal  Patents  for  the  Preservation  of  Food— cont. 


Date.    Method  and  Name. 


1846 


1823 


1841 


Exclusion  o  f  air. 
Jones  and  Tr eve- 
thick. 


Angilbert 


Goldner  and 
Wertheimer. 


1855 


1846 


Hogarth  and  Co. 
Nasmyth .  . 
McCaU    .  . 


Warrington 


Exhaustion  of  the  vessel  containing  the  raw  food 
in  an  air-ti^ht  trough  of  water,  and  admitting 
Dure  nitrogen  and  exhausting  again.  Lastly, 
admitting  nitrogen  with  a  little  sulphurous 
acid,  and  thus  any  remaining  trace  of  oxygen  is 
removed  bv  its  combination  with  the  acid. 
Articles  preserved  in  this  manner  will  keep  lor 
several  years. 


The  food  is  put  with  a  little  water  into  a  tm  case 
with  a  hole  at  the  top.    The  water  is  made  to 
boil  actively,  and  the  steam  thus  formed  es- 
caping freely  by  the  hole,  removes  the  air  with 
it,  the  aperture  being  suddenly  closed. 
Employment  of  a  bath  of  muriate  of  lime  to  ob- 
tain a  quicker  and  more  regular  generation  of 
steam.  This  process  is  now  commonly  employed. 
The  substance  to  be  preserved  is  soldered  down 
in  canisters,  a  pinhole  aperture  being  left  in  the 
lid.    It  is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
bath  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  212  t. 
until  the  contents  are  about  two-thirds  cooked, 
and  then,  while  the  steam  is  escaping  freely, 
the  aperture  is  closed  with  solder.    Lastly,  th.e 
canister  is  subjected   to  a  temperature  high 
enough  to  favour  decomposition,  and  it  it  shows 
no  siin  of  bulging  out  from  the  gei^eration  of 
putrefactive  gases,  it  is  considered  that  tne 
process  has  been  effectually  carried  put. 
Use  of  steam,  in  place  of  the  muriate  of  lime 

Proposed  to  mix  a  little  alcohol  with  the  water 

to  lower  the  boiling  point. 
Eecommended  less  boiling  and  the  use  of  a  httle 

sulphate  of  soda  to  remove  any  remaining 

oxygen. 


Obtained  a  patent  '  for  the  use  of  common  glue, 
e-elatine,  or  concentrated  meat  gravies  or  thm 
creamof  plaster  of  Paris,  which,  when  set  hard, 
was  to  be  saturated  with  melted  suet,  wax, 
stearin  '&c. '  The  things  were  then  to  be  wrapped 
in  waterproof  cloth  or  covered  with  caoutchouc 
or  cutta  percha,  or  coated  with  a  varnish  ol 
these  substances,  or  kept  submerged  m  glyce- 
rine, treacle,  elaines,  oils,  or  other  such  matter 
not  liable  to  oxidation.' 
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List  of  the  Principal  Patents  for  the  Preservation  of  Food— cont. 


Date. 


1855 


1855 


1846 


1845 


Method  and  Name. 


Exclusion  o  f  air. 
Delabarre  and 
Bonnet. 


Hartnell 


1855      Brooman . 


Bouett  and 
Douein. 

Redwood    .  • 

Palmer    .    .  . 

Bt/  cold. 
Lings  .    .    .  . 


1800 


1835 
1847 
1851 
1854 

1854 


Si/  heat. 


By  chemical 
agents. 
Batley     .  . 


Long  . 
Horsley 
Murdoch 
Loury  . 

Bellfort 


} 


Preservation  of  meat,  bread,  eggs,  vegetables,  and 
pastry  by  coating  them  with  a  varnish  of  rich 
syrup  made  from  the  bones  and  flesh  of  animals, 
the  substance  to  be  preserved  being  parboiled. 

Immersion  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  substances 
in  baths  of  gelatine  and  treacle,  drying,  re- 
dipping,  and  covering  with  charcoal. 

Coating  the  meat  with  albumen  and  molasses, 
after  the  meat  has  been  partially  dried,  and  then 
suspended  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  sul- 
phurous acid. 

Obtained  provisional  protection  for  the  use  of  collo- 
dion, either  alone  or  admixed  with  other  suit- 
able substances. 

Employment  of  a  coating  first  of  paraffin  and 
then" of  gelatine,  mixed  with  glycerine  or  treacle. 

Preservation  of  melted  fats  by  placing  them  in 
bladders  or  skins. 


Employment  of  ice  in  closed  chambers. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  preserve  food  by  the 
cold  produced  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  ether 
and  ammonia,  and  various  patents  have  been 
taken  out  for  the  formation  of  ice  on  this  latter 
principle. 


This  principle,  as  we  have  alreijdy  seen,  is  also 
employed  in  the  preservation  of  food,  the  tem- 
perature usually  resorted  to  varying  from  200° 
to  212°  F. 


Curing  and  pi-eserving  fish,  by  salting  them; 
vegetables,  as  olives,  may  be  preserved  in  the 
same  manner. 

Injection  of  meat  with  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda. 

Employment  of  sulphurous  acid ;  obtained  by 
burning  sulphur. 

Provisional  protection  for  the  use  of  sulphurous 
acid  with  a  minute  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  prevent  the  sulphurous  acid  combining 
with  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  meat,  and  so 
giving  rise  to  a  disagreeable  flavour.  The 
acids  were  iised  in  solution,  and  the  meat 
immersed  in  it. 
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List  of  the  principal  Patents  for  the  Preservation  o/ Food— con fc. 


Method  and  Name. 


chemical 
agents. 
Brooman,  De- 
mait,  and 
Hands. 
Ganigee  .    .  • 


Emplo^nnent  of  sulphurous  acid  in  a  gaseous 
state,  the  substance  being  suspended  in  a 
closed  chamber.  . 

Would  cause  the  animal  to  inhale  carbonic  oxide 
gas,  and-  when  nearly  insensible  it  should  be 
killed.  The  carcase  is  to  be  suspended  in  an 
air-tight  chamber,  from  which  the  air  is  re- 
moved, and  is  replaced  by  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  oxide  gas,  to  which  a  little  sulphurous 
acid  has  been  added.  After  being  thus  exposed 
for  24  to  48  hours,  it  is  to  be  hung  up  m  drv  air. 
It  is  said  that  meat  thus  preserved  will  keep 
several  months. 


* 
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CHAPTER  III. 
WATER  AND  ITS  IMPURITIES. 

Since  water  enters  more  or  less  into  tlie  composition  of  all  articles 
of  food  as  well  as  drink,  and  is  employed  in  many  cases  as  an  adul- 
terant, as,  for  example,  in  milk — to  which  sometimes  it  communicates 
the  germs  of  disease — and  in  spirits  ;  and,  fiu^her,  since  Food  Analysts 
are  constantly  called  upon  to  make  analyses  of  water,  it  becomes  not 
merely  necessary  that  the  subject  should  be  fully  considered  in  any 
comprehensive  work  dealing  with  adulteration,  but  that  the  first  place 
should  be  assigned  it  in  such  a  treatise. 

Chemically  pare  water  consists  of  a  definite  combination  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  anything  additional  therein  contained  may 
be  looked  upon  as  foreign  matter,  and  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
impurity. 

Thus  viewed,  there  is  really  no  absolutely  pure  water  to  be  found 
in  natm'e ;  ice,  snow,  rain,  and  distilled  waters  are  the  nearest  ap- 
proaches to  purity,  and  yet  they  contain  no  inconsiderable  amoimt 
of  a  variety  of  admixtiu-es  and  impm"ities. 

1.  Ice  toater. — This  water,  though  not  absolutely  free  from  con- 
taminations, is  yet  one  of  the  purest  waters  in  nature,  owing  to  the 
very  remarkable  and  beautiful  fact,  that  in  freezing,  which  is  an  act  of 
crystallisation,  all,  or  nearly  all  substances,  or  impurities,  gaseous, 
organic  and  mineral,  are  cast  out,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  unfrozen 
portion  of  the  water ;  the  absence  of  the  usual  gases  renders,  however, 
ice  water  somewhat  flat  and  insipid.  A  well-known  illustration  of  this 
fact  is  afibrded  by  icebergs,  which,  although  formed  from  the  sea,  yet 
when  melted  consist  of  water  in  a  state  of  great  purity.  Another  illus- 
tration is  afforded  by  the  method  adopted  in  northern  countries  to  obtain 
salt  from  the  sea.  The  water  being  frozen,  the  salt  is  found  in  the  briny 
mother-liquor  which  remains,  and  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  crystal- 
lisation.^ We  have  recently  come  across  a  third  illustration  of  the 
same  principle  in  the  artificial  production  of  ice  on  a  commercial 
scale,  y>j  the  low  temperature  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  ether. 
In  this  case  we  submitted  both  the  ice  and  the  water  from  which  it 
was  produced  to  analysis  with  the  striking  results  given  on  the  next 
page,  it  being  understood  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  water 
actually  employed  was  transformed  into  ice. 
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Analyses  of  ice  and  the  ivater  from  which  it  was  obtained : — 

Original  Water.         Ice.  Water  left. 

Total  solids      .      .   27-0       ...  •    3-0  ...  14-2 

Chlorine    .       .       .     1-94:     ...       0-90  ...  — 

Lime ....    10-53     ...     trace.  ...  U'll 

2.  Snow  loater.—li  follows  from  wliat  has  already  been  said,  that 
the  water  derived  from  the  melting  of  snow  is  also  soft  and  pure,  but 
much  less  so  than  that  obtained  by  the  melting  of  ice,  since  i^any  ot 
the  impmities  are  retained  on  the  surface  of  the  small  and  innumerable 
crystals  of  which  snow  is  formed.  . 

3  Rain  ivater.— It  will  be  readily  understood  that  ram  water  wiU  m 
most  cases  be  found  to  contain  various  impurities,  these  being  taken  up 
by  it  from  the  atmosphere  in  its  descent  to  the  earth.    These  unpim- 
ties  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  gaseous  and  organic  character,  and, 
of  course,  their  exact  nature  and  quantities  will  vary  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  air  at  the  time  when  the  rain  faUs.  The  principal  of  these 
impregnations  and  impurities  are  oxygen,  the  proportion  of  which  some- 
times amounts  to  32  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  dissolved  gases,  or 
to  considerably  more  than  occiu-s  in  the  atmosphere  itseli— namely,  Ji 
per  cent,  (this  difference  arises  fi'om  the  greater  solubihty  of  oxygen  m 
water)  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  nitro- 
D-enous  organic  matter,  nitrite  and  nitrate  of  ammoma  and  hydrochloric 
acid ;  and  in  towns,  carbon,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  some- 
timeL  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  derived  from  the  coal  fires.   According  to 
Parlies,  the  total  nitrogen  from  the  nitrogenous  salts  amounts  to  0-0 J«& 
per  1 00,000.    Boiissingault  found  0-4  part  of  ammonia  m  100,000  parts 
of  rain  fallen  in  Paris,  and  0-079  in  that  from  the  country._  Barral 
obtained  from  0-2  to  0-3  in  Paris  rain  water.  Bmeau  found  m  J^yons 
even  as  much  as  3  parts  in  100,000.  ,  •       -^i  ;o 

According  to  Boussingault,  the  average  amount  ot  mtric  acid  is 
0-0^  in  100  000  Dming  a  hailstorm  he  found  the  ram  to  contain 
and" the  melted  hail  8-3  of  that  acid,  owing  to  the  highly  electnc  state 
of  the  atmosphere— a  condition  which  is  attended  with  increased  oxida- 
W  On  oTer  occasions  he  met  with  from  0;04  to  0-21  m  ram  water. 
In  the  country  he  found  only  from  0-004  to  0-028  Banal  me  with 
from  0-2  to  3-6  in  Paris. .  This  latter  observer  obtamed  from  0-/8  to 

'•'^htVS^^^^^^  Angus  Smith  show  the  nature  and 

the  varying  quantities  of  the  principal  of  the  contaminations  to  which 
rain  water  is  so  subject : — 
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Raiyi  Water.— Average  Impurities  per  Million  Parts. 


Where  collected. 

Hydrochloric 
Acid. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Sulphuric  Acid 
for  100  Hydro-  ; 
chloric.  ■ 

Free  Acids  cal- 
culated as  Sul- 
phuric Acid. 

Ammonia. 

Albuminoid 
Ammoniff. 

Nitric  Acid. 

Oxygen  required 
as 

Permanganate. 

 _  

JieiallCl,     V  difUCla  • 

48-67 

2-73 

6 

None 

•18 

-03 

•37 

-05 

couiitry  piHC/t3>,  wfbt 

12-28 

3-61 

29 

•14 

•48 

•  1 

•37 

-02 

•99 

12-91 

7-66 

59 

2-44 

•11 

•47 

•65 

Scotland,    twelve  inland 

country  places  - 

3-38 

2-06 

61 

•31 

•53 

•04 

•31 

•26 

England,    twelve  inland 

country  places 

3-99 

5-55 

138 

None 

1-07 

•11 

•75 

•47 

Scotland,  six  towns  (Glas- 

gow excluded) 

5-86 

16-50 

282 

3-16 

3-82 

21 

116 

1^86 

Darmstadt .      .       .  . 

•97 

29-17 

2998 

1-74 

London  .... 

1-25 

20-49 

1645 

3-10 

3-4 ' 

•21 

•84 

England,  six  manufactur- 

ing towns 

8-70 

34-27 

394 

8-40 

4-99 

•21 

•85 

2-74 

Manchester 

5-83 

44-82 

768 

10-17 

5-96 

•25 

1-01 

3-22 

Glasgow  .... 

8-97 

70-19 

782 

15-13 

9-10 

•30 

2-44 

10-04 

Barral  found  0*78  to  2"2  total  solids  in  100,000  parts,  and  Molescliott 
as  the  mean  of  five  samples  of  water,  per  100,000,  3-2  to  2-24  grains  per 
gallon.  But  it  must  be  rememlaered  that  rain  water,  which  passes  over 
the  roofs  of  houses  hefore  being  collected,  or  which  is  retained  in 
cisterns  of  any  kind,  acquires  further  and  especially  mineral  and 
metallic  impui'ities,  notably  lead  and  zinc. 

4.  Distilled  water. — By  distillation  water  is  freed  from  a  great  many 
of  its  impiu-ities,  and  is  obtained  in  a  comparativel}'-  pure  condition  ; 
this  will  vary,  however,  with  the  water  from  which  it  has  been 
distilled ;  the  purer  the  water  used  for  distillation,  the  better  will  be 
the  distillate.  Of  coiu'se  any  volatile  constituents  present  in  the  water 
will  pass  over,  and  as  most  waters  contain  more  or  less  ammonia — 
either  free  or  as  carbonate  or  nitrite — these  will  be  foimd  in  the  first 
portion  of  the  distillate,  as  also  in  some  cases  other  volatile  impurities 
of  an  organic  character.  Hence  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  chemist 
should  in  all  cases  satisfy  himself  of  the  purity  of  the  distilled  water  he 
uses  in  his  laboratory,  especially  that  required  for  water  analysis  and 
the  employment  of  the  Nessler  Reagent. 

The  distillation  of  water  is  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  on  board 
many  ships,  it  being  prepared  fi'om  sea  water.  The  water  thus  obtained 
sometimes  contains  a  little  free  hydrochloric  acid  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium. 
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X8  WATER  AND  ITS  IMPURITIES. 

Tlie  water  so  pm-ified  being  deprived  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen, 
requires,  before  it  becomes  palatable,  to  be  re-aerated.  This  object  is 
effected  by  an  apparatus  specially  devised  by  the  late  Dr.  Normandy, 
and  which  is  much  employed  on  board  ship.  ^  -u 

Now,  water  possesses  to  a  considerable  extent  the  pow  of  absorb- 
ing and  holding  dissolved  a  great  variety  of  gaseous  and  solid  ma^^^^^^^^^^ 
these  are  sometimes  poured  directly  into  the  water,  but  usually  they 
come  into  contact  with  it  in  its  passage  over  or  through  the  vanous 
strata  or  substances  of  which  the  earth  is  composed.  _ 

In  this  way  all  water  becomes  more  or  less  contaminated  or 
impregnated  with  a  variety  of  impurities,  which  may  be  divided  into 
three  dasses-the  inorganic  or  nvineral,  the  gaseous,  the  orgamc, 
the  natm-e  of  the  principal  of  each  of  which  we  shall  next  consider. 

THE  lUNEKAL  COlSrSTITirENTS. 

The  ordinary  mineral  constituents  present  in  water  are  lv>ne, 
magnesia,  soda,  potash,  and  mmnoma,  with  frequently  ^ro,^  and  «  — , 
wllch  ai4  base's  and  chlorine,  sulphuric,  carhome,  ^''ir<>^^.^^^^^^^ 
sometimes  siHcic  and  phosphorzc  acids,  which  are  for  ^1^?  i^^^^f^^  P^^^^^ 
union  with  these  bases,  though  most  waters  contain  considerable  qiian- 
tities  of  uncombined  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  of  air.  Now,_  tliese 
several  bases  and  acids  are  variously  combined  producing  a  vanetj  of 
resultino-  salts:  but  most  potable  waters  contain  carbonate  of  lime, 
held  in  solution  by  excess  oi  carbonic  acid,  sulphate  of  hme,  or  ot  soda, 
and  chloride  of  sodium,  or  salt.  , 

Now,  none  of  these  salts  are  injm-ious  m  themselves  unless  when 
present  in  considerable  amounts  ;  still  they  afford  ^^^^^^^^^.'^^^^^^ 
manv  cases  of  the  impurity  of  water,  since  a  large  excess  of  sulphate  ot 
Wand  chloride  of  sodium  is  usually  indicative  of  contamination  by 
sewage.  Not  necessarily  so  •,  but  when  these  salts  not  merely  occur  m 
lai-e  amounts,  but  are  also  associated  with  certam  organic  matters  to  be 
noticed  hereafter,  the  evidence  of  impurity  is  complete.  It  is  found,  as 
Tmatter  of  experience,  that  the  two  kinds  of  xmpunty  often  go 
I  fhus  chlorine  sodium,  and  sulphuric  acid,  m  their  combined 

^"^f  Zl  aU  Irived  teS^^  from  our  food  ;  from  this  they  pass  into 
??e  ex^etf  tSn  0  LUers  and  soil,  and  finally  into  rivers  and 
surfaJe-weli^  are  still  too  often  the  sources  of  pur  water  supply 

^wtnev:rthen,chW^^^^^ 

i:;^!':^^''^^?'^^^^  asarl  safety  pro- 

See  Se  wSe?  to  be  and  to  have  been  subject  to  sewage 

common  constituent  of  our  food  is  pl^osphoric  a^^^^^^ 
in  the  combined-state.  Should  this,  therefore,  be  discovered  e^en  m 
the  minutest  amount,  in  a  drinking  water,  its  presence  may  be  safely 
accepted  as  evidence  of  pollution  by  sewage. 
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So  mucli  for  the  significance  to  be  attached  to  the  presence  of  inor- 
o-anic  or  mineral  matter  in  water. 

THE  GASEOUS  COKSTITUTENTS. 

The  gaseous  impimties  are  chiefly  oxggen,  carhonio  acid,  nitrogen, 
with  occasionally  carhureMed  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  soil  is  said  to  contain  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  much  car- 
bonic acid  as  the  air.  This  acid  is,  of  course,  readily  absorbed  by 
the  water,  when  in  its  tiu-n  it  acts  upon  and  dissolves  various  sub- 
stances with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact  by  the  descent  of  the 
water  through  the  earth, 

TEDS  ORGANIC  CONSTITUENTS. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  organic  materials  and 
derivatives  found  in  water — namely,  alhmninoid  matter  va.  solution,  dead 
and  decaying  organic  matter  in  suspension,  and  various  living  productions 
belonging  both' to  the  vegetuhle  and  animal  kingdoms.  The  principal 
and  most  important  substance  found  is  albumen,  or  some  allied  albimii- 
noid  matter.  This  has  usually  several  sources.  Thus  (1)  the  decay  of 
vegetable  and  animal  remains  in  the  water  itself ;  (2)  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  received  from  ditches  and  dykes,  and  dissolved  out  of  the 
earth  by  the  rain-water  in  its  passage  to  a  river ;  (3)  the  discharge  of 
sewers  into  the  water ;  (4)  the  entrance  of  hmnan  excreta  independent  of 
sewers  ;  (5)  the  refuse  of  many  manufactories  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

But  this  albuminoid  matter,  so  long  as  it  is  undecomposed,  and 
retains  its  integrity,  is  innocuous.  Nobody  finds  fault  with  it  in  his  soup, 
or  suspects  it  of  producing  fever  ;  and  yet  in  this  it  exists  in  quantities 
of  course  far  exceeding  that  present  in  even  the  very  worst  of  waters. 

Like,  however,  other  allied  organic  substances,  it  speedily  undergoes 
decomposition,  resolving  itself  in  part  into  nitrous  and  nitric  acids^ 
and  ammonia.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  the  albu- 
minoid organic  matter  afibrds  a  most  conclusive  and  important  test  of 
the  quality  of  the  water,  and  in  the  second,  the  amounts  of  the  nitrous 
or  nitric  acid  and  aimnonia  which  are  derived  from  the  albuminoid  matter. 

We  stated  that  the  undecomposed  organic  matter  of  water  is  non- 
injurious,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  nitrites  and  nitrates  when 
not  in  very  large  amounts,  and  ammonia  ;  but  the  fact  really  is  that  the 
nitrogenous  matter  in  water  is  constantly  undergoing  change,  not  only 
being  converted  into  the  acids  and  volatile  alkali  above  named,  but 
into  other  compounds,  the  nature  and  properties  of  which  are  for  the 
most  part  unknown.  Even  if  it  does  not  give  rise  itself  to  injurious 
compounds,  it  may  possibly  supply  the  food  necessary  for  their  forma- 
tion or  development. 

But  waters  also  contain  non-nitrogenous  organic  matters,  the 
nature  of  which  is  but  little  understood,  and  the  amount  of  which  is 
but  seldom  estimated,  except  by  Ur.  Frankland,  and  those  who  adopt 
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Hs  process  of  water  analysis  ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  tliat  anytliin^  like 
a  complete  and  practical  analysis  shoiild  embrace  sucli  an  estimation. 

Some  of  these  non-nitrogenous  matters  have  been  described  as 
consisting-  of  hunmi,  ulmin,  and  of  the  acids  derived  therefrom,  as 
hmnic,  uhnic,  crenic  and  ajjocrenic  and  ^retc  adds,  all  of  which  are  stated 
to  combine  readily  with  ammonia. 

Other  organic  acids  which  have  been  found  in  much  contaminated 
waters  are  the  following  fatty  acids:  formic,  acetic,  2)roprionic,  butyric, 
and  caproic  acids.  As  much  as  1'5  gramme  per  litre,  or  105  grains 
per  gallon  of  butyrate  of  lime,  have  been  detected  by  Schweitzer  m  the 
water  of  a  much  contaminated  well.  Lastly,  waters  frequently  con- 
tain organic  colowing  matters,  extracted  for  the  most  part  from  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter,  as  from  peat. 

ON  WHAT  DO  THE  USTJUEIOUS  PROPERTIES  OF  SOME  WATERS  DEPEND  ? 

Now,  since  none  of  the  compounds  we  have  named  possess^  in- 
iuxious  properties  in  themselves,  on  what  do  the  weU-ascertained 
powers  of  a  water  to  produce  disease  depend  ?— what  confers  on  the 
water  its  destructive  and  lethal  power  ?  The  answer  to  this  all-iin- 
portant  question  is  unfortunately  not  so  clear  and  definite  as  we  could 
wish.  But  it  is  a  fact,  well  attested  by  the  concurrent  e^adence  of 
many  observers,  that  the  waters  which  have  been  proved  to  give  rise 
to  disease  are  those  in  which  the  organic  or  albuminoid  matters  and 
theii-  derivatives  most  abound.  Again,  it  cannot  be  questioned  but 
that  the  power  of  water  to  disseminate  disease  arises,  in  most  cases, 
from  the  fact  of  that  water  containing  the  materies  morbi,  possibly 
the  germs,  of  the  disease  itself. 

We  are,  then,  entitled  to  demand,  on  the  ground  of  experience, 
that  the  water  we  consume  for  drinlring  piu-poses  should  be  of  the 
highest  standard  of  purity  obtainable ;  and  we  will  hereafter  attempt 
to  fix  what,  in  our  judgment,  should  be  that  standard. 

THE  HARDNESS  OF  WATER. 

Th&hardness  of  a  water  mainly  depends  upon  the  amounts  of  c«?-&on«!fe 
and  sulphate  of  lime  present,  the  former  giving  rise  to  what  is  called 
temporary  hardness,  because  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  removed  by  pro- 
longed boiling,  by  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  through 
the  expulsion  of  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  ;  and  the  latter  to 
permanent  hardness,  because  it  is  not  thus  removable,  but  the  chlorides 
of  calcimn  and  magnesium  and  the  nitrites  and  nitrates  of  the  same  bases 
also  contribute,  in  many  cases,  to  the  hardness  of  a  water. 

Now  a  hard  water  is  injurious  for  di'inlnng,  because  its  powers  as  a 
solvent  for  the  food  are  impaired,  and  because  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents  of  the  stomach  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  a  soft 
water ;  thus  impeding  digestion.  Further,  a  hard  water  is  bad  tor 
coolring,  because  of  the  impairment  of  its  solvent  or  extractive  proper- 
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ties.  It  is  also  bad  for  washing,  '  Each  degree  of  hardness  indicates 
the  destruction  and  waste  of  12  Ihs,  of  the  hest  hard  soap  by  100,000  lbs. 
of  water.'  {Franldand.) 

The  carbonate  of  lime  in  water  decomposes  about  ten  times  its 
weight  of  soap  in  washing — more  exactly,  8-8  of  white  curd  soap,  and 
10'7  of  common  yellow  soap  ;  and  other  salts  of  lime  act  injuriously 
upon  soap  in  proportion  to  the  lime  they  contain,  the  soluble  soap, 
stearate  and  olente  of  soda,  being  converted  into  an  insoluble  and 
useless  compoimd,  stearate  and  oleate  of  lime :  the  water,  then,  is 
deprived  of  lime,  or  softened,  at  the  expense  of  the  soap.  The  lime  in 
100  gallons  of  Thames  or  New  Kiver  water  thus  occasions  the  destruc- 
tion of  about  34  ounces  of  soap  before  any  portion  of  it  becomes 
available  as  a  detergent. 

The  Chemical  Commission  of  1851  treated  fuUy  of  this  subject, 
especially  as  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  water  supply,  and 
their  evidence  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

'  The  softer  the  water  the  better  it  is  adapted  for  washing  with 
soap,  the  earthy  salts  present  causing  a  definite  and  calculable  loss 
of  soap,  which  may  be  taken  as  amoimting,  in  every  gallon  of  water 
used  in  washing,  to  10  grains  of  soap  to  each  degree  of  hardness  of  the 
water.  Thus,  with  one  gallon  of  Thames  water  of  14  degrees  of  hard- 
ness before  boiling,  the  loss  of  soap  would  be  140  grains,  and  at  5 
degTees  of  hardness,  after  boiling,  the  loss  of  soap  would  be  50  grains ; 
or  with  100  gallons  of  water,  the  loss  in  the  first  case  would  be  32 
oimces,  and  in  the  second  about  11^  ounces.' 

Taking  the  whole  quantity  of  soap  used  in  the  washing  of  linen, 
first  to  soften  the  water,  and  afterwards  to  cleanse  the  linen,  the 
Commissioners  estimate  the  loss  at  42  per  cent,  when  the  water  is 
employed  cold,  and  14  per  cent,  with  woollens  ;  or  where  the  same 
water  is  softened  by  boiling,  at  20  per  cent,  for  linen,  and  5  per  cent, 
for  woollens. 

Now  there  is  a  great  fallacy  or  source  of  error  pervading  the  cal- 
culations as  to  the  loss  of  soap,  arising  from  the  use  of  the  boiled 
water.  Much  of  the  water  thus  used  has  not  been  softened  to  anything 
like  five  degrees  of  hardness ;  and  hence  the  destruction  of  soap  is  much 
greater  than  that  stated  in  the  calculations  above  given. 

Now,  the  hardness  of  the  London  waters  has  led  to  the  extensive 
employment  of  soda.  This  precipitates  all  salts  of  lime,  and  so  softens 
the  water,  and  therefore  eff'ects  a  great  saving  of  soap  ;  but  the  soda 
costs  something,  and  it  exerts'a  highly  injurious  efiect  on  the  fibre  of 
the  linen  or  cotton,  as  also  on  the  colom'S  of  certain  prints.* 

^  Further,  the  Commissioners  state,  *  It  is  found  proper  to  avoid 
boiling  any  portion  of  the  Thames  water  that  is  used  Ib  the  wash-tub, 
or  even  heating  the  water  above  a  certain  point ;  for  the  carbonate  of 
lime  precipitates  on  the  linen,  carrying  down  the  colom-ing  matter 
of  the  water  with  it,  producing  stains  which  there  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  afterwards  removing  from  the  linen.  The  colour  of  the 
water  is  thus,  indeed,  fixed  upon  the  cloth  by  the  precipitated  lime 
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with  tlie  tenacity  of  a  mordant.  The  evil  of  the  hardness  of  the  water 
is  therefore,  aggravated  hy  the  Jiood-tinge,  or  clmj-colour,  which  the 
London  waters  often  exhibit  for  several  months  m  the  year. 

•  The  number  of  gallons  of  water  generally  used  with  a  certain 
weio-ht  of  soda  is  considerably  greater  in  London  washing  than  m  the 
practice  of  the  Lancashire  bleachers,  so  that  the  waste  of  soap  trom 
hardness  cannot  fall  below,  but  may  exceed,  the  previous  estimate. 

'  In  the  washing  of  the  person  the  saving  of  soap  by  the  use  ot  sott 
water  is  most  obvious.  For  baths,  soft  water  is  naost  agreeable  and 
beneficial,  and  might  contribute  to  their  more  general  iise.  Its  superior 
efficiency  to  hard  water  in  washing  floors  and  walls  is  calculated  also 
to  promote  a  greater  cleanliness  in  the  dwellings  of  all  classes,  both 

within  doors  and  externally.'  _  ivr    -r,  ^  a/t,. 

The  witnesses  examined  on  this  point  were  Mr.  Bateman  Air. 
Hawksley,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  Mr.  Way  M-.  Duncan  Dl^  Letheby, 
Dr  Playfair,  Dr.  Parkes,  Mr.  Samson,  Dr.  Frankland,  Dr.  Odling.  Dr. 
MiUer,  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  and  Mr.  Heron.  They  all  concui-  m  the 
creat  advantages  of  the  use  of  soft  water  for  the  washing  of  Imen  and 
of  the  person^  for  dyeing,  with  some  exceptions,  and  for  many  manu- 
factimng  purposes.  Dr.  Letheby,  in  estimating  the  loss  of  soap, 
proceeds  on  the  basis  that  all  the  heated  river  water  used  is  reduced 
to  a  uniform  standard  of  5  degrees  of  hardness.  In  reference  to  this 
point,  Dr.  Frankland  states  that  he  considers  '  the  advantages  of  tem- 
vorarxi  over  permanent  hardness  have  been  considerably  overrated  as 
xoater  used  hot  for  domestic  purposes  is  either  not  boiled  or  boded  j  or 
too  short  a  time  to  produce  the  full  softening  effect.  .  , 

With  respect  to  the  eifects  of  hard  water  upon  health.  Dr.  Parkea 
gave  the  following  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Water 
^     1    of  1809  * 

''^'Svith  reo-ariTto  the  effects  upon  health  of  the  use  of  hard  waters, 
distino-uishing-  between  the  carbonate  of  lime  water  and  the  sulphate 
of  lime  and  sulphate  of  magnesian  waters,  the  carbonate  of  hme  waters 
appear,  in  some  cases,  certainly  to  produce  some  effect  upon  liealtti- 
foTin  tance,  dyspepsia ;  and  they  do  agree  with  some  c  as  of 
persons,  whereas  to  others  they  appear  quite  harmless  Theie  is  a 
Ce  population  living  upon  challc  water,  and  we  cannot  trace  any  very 

"^f^  ^^^^  ^«dttt^  t  Tetr  W 

;::-:tr^Sin^S  W  ^i^l^/    When  asked;  Would 

?6  or  20  deo-rees  of  hardness  be  P^'^.l^^l^^'^^  ^  ; '-^ 

that  degreS  of  hardness  would  be  certainly  prejudicial.  I  think  that 
very  probably  it  might  disagree  with  a  great  many  persons  but 
supposing  it^-eached  to  8  or  10  or  12  degrees  of  hardness  from  car- 
bonate of  lime,  it  might  be  considered  probably  good  water  o  fai  a. 
that  was  concerned;  but  I  should  draw  a  Baa^ked  distinction  be^^^^ 
that  and  the  hardness  arising  from  sulphate  of  hme,  or  siilphale  o 
mao-nesia  or  chloride  of  calcium,  which  would  certainly  disagiee  m 
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much  smaUer  quantities :  so  that  the  goodness  of  water  for  drinldng 
pm-poses  I  would  estimate  according  to  its  permanent  hardness  rather 
than  its  temporary  hardness.'  -,.  -,  x 

Pressed  with  other  questions,  the  witness  rephed :   lor  troops,  m 
all  cases  we  should  prefer  a  soft  water,  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  it. 

'  Spealdno-  generally,  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  mere  presence  o± 
carbonate  of  lime  of  15  degrees  of  hardness  would  not  he  injurious 
-to  health  ?  '  With  15  or  16  degrees  of  carbonate  of  lime  hardness,  1 
should  say  that  it  would  be  a  hard  water,  and  with  some  persons  it 
would  disagree  and  produce  dyspepsia.  I  think  it  should  not  exceed 
10  or  12  degrees,  if  possible.  At  the  same  time,^  I  should  wish  to 
state  that  I  would  prefer  water  free  from  that  even.' 

Eor  many  years  past  we  have  never  lost  an  occasion  to  adyocate 
the  use  of  soft  water  in  preference  to  hard ;  and  we  haye  more  than 
once  treated  of  this  important  subject  in  the  pages  of  '  Food,  Water, 
and  Air.' 

The  introduction  of  soft  water  for  the  use  of  towns  and  cities  met 
with,  at  fii-st,  great  opposition,  and  this  from  quarters  whence  it  might 
have  been  the  least  expected ;  namely,  on  the  part  of  some  medical 
men  and  chemists.  It  was  affirmed  that  the  lime  of  the  water  was 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  bones,  that  without  it  they  would 
become  soft ;  and,  indeed,  that  the  whole  frame  without  a  powerful 
osseous  skeleton  would  become  weak  and  stunted.  Those  who  made 
use  of  this  argument  forgot  that  phosphoric  acid  is  as  necessary  to  the 
bones  as  lime,  and  that  water  does  not  fm-nish  a  particle  of  this  acid 
to  the  bones,  it  being  obtained  from  the  yarious  articles  of  food  con- 
siuned ;  and  if  a  sufficient  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  be  obtainable 
from  this  source,  why  not  the  requisite  quantity  of  lime  ? 

For  a  long  time  this  objection  to  the  use  of  soft  water  prevailed, 
and  prevented,  in  many  cases,  its  introduction  for  the  supply  of  towns. 
In  some  quarters  the  notion  still  lingers,  and  this  groundless  objec- 
,  tion  continues  to  be  m-ged  with  pertinacity,  especially  where 
interest  points  to  the  use  of  hard  water.  That  it  is  without  any  real 
foundation  has  now  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  those  towns 
which  have  for  some  years  been  supplied  with  soft  water, 

A  further  objection  persistently  m-o-ed  against  the  employment  of 
soft  water  for  a'  town  supply  is  the  liability  of  such  water  to  act  on 
lead  piping.  But  experience  has  also  shown  that  this  fear  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated. 

Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  and  many  other  cities  are  now 
supplied  with  very  soft  water  and  this  without  any  detriment  to 
health. 

Here  then  we  have  a  large  body  of  evidence  of  a  yery  clear  and 
convincing  character  all  in  favour  of  the  use  of  a  soft  water. 

It  is  therefore  abundantly  established  that  hard  water  is  wasteful 
of  soap  in  the  washing  of  linen ;  that  it  renders  the  operation 
more 'laborious  and  less  effective  ;  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  linen  it- 
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self;  that  it  is  wasteful  of  soap  in.  personal  ablutions,  besides  being 
far  less  agreeable  and  efficient;  and,  in  fact,  that  it_  is  objectionable 
for  cleansing  purposes  generally,  and  that  it  is  a  serious  hindrance  to 
the  sanitary  use  and  effects  of  such  water. 


THE  SOFTENING  OE  WATEK. 


Many  years  since  the  late  Professor  Clarke,  of  Aberdeen,  took  out 
his  well-lmown  patent  for  softening  water. 

The  principle  of  this  process  consists  in  adding  a  solution  of  caustic 
lune  to  the  water  to  be  soltened.  The  efi^ct  of  this  is,  to  abstract  a 
portion  of  tlie  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution, 
both  portions  of  lime  being  thus  brought  into  the  condition  of  a 
neutral  carbonate,  so  little  soluble  is  water,  and  which  hence 
becomes  gradually  precipitated. 

The  water  to  he  softened  is  divided  into  two  portions,  a  larger  one 
consisting  of  about  three-fourths  and  a  small  one  of  one-fourth.  The 
larger  quantity  is  rendered  decidedly  allialine  by  the  addition  of  lime 
water,  and  then  the  second  portion  is  added  to  it. 

The  quantity  of  lime  water  required  is  thus  determined  for  each 
water  for  which  the  process  is  employed.  The  alkali  may  then  be 
added  with  frequent  stirring  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  water  to  be 
softened,  as  contained  in  one  or  more  reservoirs,  lined  with  concrete. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  render  the  water  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible, 
as  any  excess  of  free  lime  would  be  very  objectionable,  and  this  may 
be  guarded  against  by  the  employment,  as  indicator,  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  mercmy,  added  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  water,  the  black 
sub-oxide  of  mercm-y  being  thrown  down  on  the  addition  of  the  alkali. 

This  process  does  not  of  course  remove  the  lime  from  those  com- 
binations which  give  to  water  its  permanent  hardness ;  but  since  usually 
the  o-reater  portion  of  the  hardness  of  a  water  is  of  the  temporary 
chamcter,  it  is  in  most  instances  highly  effectual  in  the  softening  of  a  . 
water,  often  removing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hardness.  _ 

The  Chemical  Commission  of  1861  recommended  the  adoption  ot 
this  process  to  the  Thames  water  with  which  London  is  supphed,  and 
thev  estimated  the  cost  at  about  20s.  per  million  gallons  of  water. 

The  process  has,  in  fact,  been  apphed  in  several  instances  to  the 
softening  of  the  water  supply  of  towns  with  very  great  success  and 
advantao-e.  And  it  may  be  said,  in  further  recommendation  of  it,  that  it 
not  merely  softens  the  water,  but  that  it  also  pm-ifies  it  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  carbonate  of  lime  carrying  down  with  it  all  the  sus- 
pended organic  matter,  with  but  a  small  portion  only  of  the  dissolved 

organic  matter.  n    .  j 

The  carbonate  of  lime  obtained  by  this  process  should  be  collected, 
made  into  cakes  and  sold.  It  is  often  of  a  superior  quahty,  and 
its  sale  would  repay  part  of  the  cost  of  the  process  itself. 
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ON  THE  QtrAlITT  OP  WATEE. 

The  quality  of  a  water  and  its  suitaHlity  or  otherwise  for  domestic 
use  depend  first  upon  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  several  meneraZ 
comtitumts  which  enter  into  its  composition,  and  secondly,  on  the 
organic  ingredients,  in  solution,  in  suspension,  or  m  the  lorm  ol  Living 

ovganisms.  ^  •    ^     j  • 

It  has  been  shown  that  all  the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  lound  m 
water  render  it  hard,  and  therefore  if  they  are  present  m  considerable 
amount,  the  water  is  thereby  rendered  unsuitable  for  drmlang,  cooking, 

and  washing.  .        ,i  • 

Other  mineral  constituents  of  water,  which,  if  present  m  anything 
like  considerable  amount,  are  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion,  are  the 
chlorides,  especially  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  sulphates,  particu- 
larly sulphate  of  lime.    The  reason  of  this  is,  that  while  there_  are 
but  few  natural  soiu-ces  of  sulphates  and  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
they  are  abundantly  contained  in  the  excreta,  and  make  their  way 
into  om-  drinking  water  either  by  percolation  through  the  soil,  or  by 
being  cast  as  sewage  into  our  rivers  and  streams,  which  are  too  often 
the  source  of  our  water  supplies.    Dr.  Angus  Smith,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Water  Supply  in  1869,  thus  refers 
to  the  occurrence  of  nitrates  and  chloride  of  sodium  in  waters.  The 
nitrates,  he  says,  '  are  what  I  Lave  called  Old  Organic  Matter.  Where 
nitrates  are  caused  by  matter  from  animals,  there  is  always  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  common  salt.    Men  take  from  200  to  300  g-rains 
at  least  of  common  salt  every  day,  and  it  is  given  out  eveiy  day. 
This  is  the  most  unchangeable  accompaniment  of  sewage.  Whenever 
chlorine  is  largely  in  water,  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  nitrates  derived 
from  sewage ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  so  constant  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  exception.  When  we  find  much  more  than  the  average  quantity  in  a 
weU-water,  nitrates  are  foimd  also,  and  if  the  water  in  a  district  is 
pretty  well  known — that  is  to  say,  if  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  water 
Irom'any  district  is  pretty  well  known,  and  a  specimen  of  that  water 
should  indicate  rather  more  chlorides  than  usual — you  may  conclude 
with  almost  certainty  that  it  is  from  sewage.' 

With  regard  to  its  organic  constituents  any  considerable  amount 
of  albuminoid  organic  matter  renders  the  water  unfit  for  use,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  organic  matter  sus- 
pended in  water,  and  especially  of  the  living  productions  which  impure 
waters  so  frequently  contain  in  such  abundance.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  this  latter  case  this  dead  and  living  organic 
matter  is  capable  of  being  removed  to  a  large  extent  by  an  efficient 
process  of  filtration. 

Another  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  con!§ideration  in  expressing 
an  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  a  water  supply  are  the  fluctuations  in 
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tlie  amounts  of  tbe  nitrogenous  organic  matter  found  in  certain  waters, 
especially  river  waters  in  summer  and  winter.  These  are  shown  in 
the  analyses  of  Drs.  Fraukland  and  Odling,  made  for  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Water  Supply,  1 8G9,  to  he  very  great  and  remarkahle. 


Thames  below  weir, 
at  Staines. 

Filtered  Thames  water 
at  Hampton. 

May  2nd. 

Oct.  28th. 

May  4th. 

Oct.  28th. 

In  100,000  parts  or- 
ganic nitrogen 
Ditto  carbon  . 

•027 
•304 

•097 
•304 

•024 
•260 

•057 
•2G3 

The  following  causes  appear  to  us  to  afford  some  explanation  of 
this  striking  difference,  and  to  account  for  the  much  larger  quantity 
of  albuminoid  organic  matter  in  winter.  First,  the  streams  and  floods 
of  winter  which  wash  out  the  dykes  and  ditches  in  communication 
with  the  Thames;  second,  the  "death  and  decay  of  many  forms  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life ;  third,  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
minute  and  infusorial  life  in  the  water  5  and,  fourth,  the  slower  decom- 
position and  destruction  of  the  organic  matter  in  winter. 

Tbe  presence  likewise  in  considerable  amounts  of  ammonia,  mtrom, 
and  nitric  acids,  derivatives  of  m-ea  and  albuminoid  matter,  would  also 
serve,  especially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  unfavourable 
results  of  analysis,  to  condemn  a  water.  With  respect  to  nitrous  and 
nitric  acids  in  water  much  has  been  said  and  written,  and  much  dis- 
cussion has  taken  place  as  to  their  significance  and  importance  m 
potable  waters. 

PIJRrFICATION  OP  WATEE. 

Lnpure  water,  when  left  for  a  time,  imdergoes  two  different 
T)roce«ses  of  purification.  The  one  results  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  ora-anic  matters  contained  in  the  water,  and  their  brealnng-up  into 
ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  _&c.;  the  other  is  due 
to  the  oxidation  of  that  matter,  the  oxj^g^n  being  denved  from  the 
air  continually  absorbed  by  the  water.  _  This  process  of  oxidation  is, 
of  course,  greatly  promoted  by  the  moxion  and  agitation  of  the  water, 
as  this  brings  the  oxygen  into  more  intimate  contact  with  the  organic 

matters  in  solution.  .    ,  ^  . 

Both  these  methods,  judged  by  their  practical  results,  and  especially 
the  latter,  are  highly  important;  and  were  it  not  for  them,  disease 
resulting  from  the  drinking  of  impure  water  would  be  of  much  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  it  now  is,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
importance  of  the  piu-ification  of  water  by  oxidation  has  been  at  aU 
adequately  recognised.    But  even  now  the  extent  and  limits  ot  its 
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operation  are  but  ill  defined,  and  exact  experiments  are  still  required 

to  test  its  full  value.  ly      .    i,      •  i„ 

In  reference  to  this  question  of  the  purification  of  water  hy  oxida- 
tion, Dr.  Letheby  made  the  following  statements  m  evidence  given 
before  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Water  Supply  m  1869  when  asked 
the  question,  'Plave  jou  at  all  ascertained  in  what  length  of  time  or 
distance  polluted  matter  will  be  decomposed  and  transformed  m  its 
chemical  qualities;  for  example,  supposing  we  had  the  sewage  from 
Richmond  pom-ed  into  the  Thames,  how  fax  down  the  nver  would  it 
be  lost  as  sewage  and  broken  up  into  other  chemical  elements  .^^  he  thus 
rephed:  'I  have  made  a  very  great  number  of  chemical  experiments 
to  determine  that.    I  have  examined  most  of  the  rivers  m  J^mgland, 
and  this  is  the  conclusion  that  has  been  come  to,  not  only  m  my  mmcl, 
but  in  the  minds  of  all  the  engineers  who  have  devoted  thetr  attention  to 
this  subject— th&t  if  ordinary  sewage,  containing,  we  will  say,  nearly 
100  orains  of  solid  matter  per  gallon,  such  as  our  London  sewage, 
out  of  which  probably  something  like  14  or  15  grams  are  organic, 
be  mixed  with  twenty  times  its  bulk  of  the  ordinary  river  water  and 
flows  a  dozen  miles  or  so,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  that  sewage  to  be 
discovered  by  any  chemical  processes. '  -r,     i  n 

Mr.  Wanklyn  gave  the  following  evidence  before  the  Royal  bom- 
mission  in  reference  to  the  same  matter.   In  reply  to  the  observation: 
'  Q.  5482.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  us  that  if  you  pour  into 
water  a  volume  of  sewage  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  water 
into  which  it  is  cast,  the  water  will  so  operate  upon  it  in  deodprizing 
and  destroying,  and  breaking  up  its  elements— into  its  primitive 
elements,  in  fact— that  it  would  no  longer  be  sewage,  or  possess  any 
of  its  noxious  qualities.    You  apparently  hold  a  contrary  opinion  ? — 
This  I  am  sure  of:  the  lU'ea  in  the  sewage  in  such  a  water  would  be 
very  readily  broken  up  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  acids,  and  a  little 
exposure  would  dispose  of  tbe  urea;  but  the  albuminoid  matter  in 
sewage  is  extremely  persistent,  and  one  of  the  results  of  the_  whole 
investigation  is  this,  that  albuminoid  matter  is  very  persistent  indeed^ 
and  you  could  not  depend  upon  any  treatment  such  as  you  have  men- 
tioned getting  rid  of  the  albuminoid  matter. 

'  5485.  But  will  not  certain  changes  take  place  even  in  the  albu- 
minoid matter  ?— Yes,  certainly ;  but  the  change  is  very  slow,  and  it 
is  very  irregular.' 

Of  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Frankland,  the  following-  questions  and 
answers  embrace  the  more  important  parts  : — 

'  Q.  6222.  What  does  your  experience  tell  you  is  the  effect  of  the 
quality  of  the  present  supply  in  London  on  the  health  of  the  popula- 
tion generally? — I  cannot,  of  course,  trace  any  direct  connection 
between  the  present  supply  and  the  health  of  the  population,  but  I 
consider  that  water  contaminated  with  sewage  contains  that  which  is 
noxious  to  human  health.  There  is  no  process  practicable  on  a  large 
scale  by  which  the  noxious  material  can  be  removed  from  water  onco 
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SO  eontaminated ;  and  therefore  I  am  of  opinion  that  water  which  has 
onee  heen  contaminated  hy  sewage  or  manui'e  matter  is  thenceforth 
unsuitable  for  domestic  iise. 

'  6226.  You  state  that  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  sewage 
has  heen  the  cause  of  the  contaminations  of  this  water,  because  you 
find  a  skeleton  there  in  the  form  of  nitrates  and  nitrites  ?— Yes ;  and 
also  of  ammonia,  which  I  think  I  omitted  to  mention ;  but  that  is  a 
very  insignificant  part  of  the  skeleton. 

'  6227.  Is  it  possible  that  those  nitrates  and  nitrites  could  be  pre- 
sent in  the  water  without  its  ha\dng  been  contaminated  with  sewage  ? 
Could  they  be  produced  by  some  other  cause  than  that  of  sewage  ? — 
They  could  be  caused  by  manure  thrown  into  the  water,  or  by  manure 
applied  to  the  land. 

'  6228.  But  are  they  attributable  to  nothing  else  ?— No ;  nothing 
else,  I  believe. 

'  6223-  With  regard  to  the  Kent  water,  we  had  some  evidence 
yesterday  to  the  effect  that  you  must  have  been  mistaken  in  finding 
traces  of  sewage  in  these  chalk  wells,  the  water  being  taken  at  a  depth 
of  250  feet  in  the  chalk,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  wells  themselves 
being  lined ;  therefore  the  water  must  have  filtered  through  the  chalk ; 
and  "there  could  be  no  trace  of  the  skeleton  of  sewage.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  skeleton  of  sewage,  as  you  describe  it,  will  find  its 
way  down  to  a  depth  of  260  feet,  and  that  after  filtration  through 
gravel,  and  ultimately  through  the  chalk,  its  presence  will  still  be 
,  detected  ?— There  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  it,  that  this  skeleton  of 
which  I  speak,  but  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  sewage 
itself,  is  present.  I  have  never  stated  that  the  water  which  has  filtered 
through  the  chalk  in  this  way  contains  unaltered  sewage  ;  it  is  this 
imaginary  skeleton  of  sewage  that  I  find  in  water  so  filtered. 

''6240.  The  presence  of  what  other  elements  would  lead  you  to  a 
conclusion  upon  the  quality  of  water  as  injmious  to  health  ? — In  the 
first  place,  when  water  is  once  contaminated  with  sewage,  there  is  no 
process  to  which  it  is  afterwards  subjected  which  will  effectually 
remove  all  that  sewage  contamination  from  the  water ;  filtration  will 
not  do  it,  in  certain  cases,  at  all  events.  I  have  found  the  excrements 
of  cholera  patients  cannot  be  filtered  out  of  water ;  that  after  a  degi-ee 
of  filtration  which  I  believe  is  never  attained  by  the  water  companies, 
and  rarely  attained,  perhaps,  by  the  passage  over  soils  in  m-igation,  this 
water  still  remains  opalescent  from  the  rice-water  evacuations  with 
which  it  has  been  mixed.  The  degree  of  danger  which  still  remains 
in  waters  from  different  sources  varies,  obviously,  according  to  the 
amount  of  filtration  that  the  water  undergoes.  I  would  much  rather 
drink  the  chalk  water  of  the  Kent  Company,  even  if  it  had  been  con- 
taminated to  foiu-  times  the  extent  of  the  Thames  water,  than  I  would 
drink  the  Thames  water ;  because,  if  I  could  have  the  assurance  that 
none  of  that  sewage  or  manure  water  had  found  its  way  into  the  well 
through  fissui-es  in  the  chalk,  the  chalk  water  having  passed  through 
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say  100  feet  of  chalk,  would  be  very  mucli  better  filtered  than  any  water 
wiiich  finds  its  way  to  the  Thames.  ^  -..^n,-,.  . 

'  6292.  You  conclude  that  it  is  a  very  dilhcult  thmg  to  get  rid 
of  sewao-e  matter  by  running  water  ?— I  do.  That  portion  of  it  which 
remains"  undecomposed  after  its  passage  thi-ough  the  sewers  oxidizes 
with  extreme  slowness. 

'  6297.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  you  cannot  dis- 
tinguish in  those  cases  whether  it  (the  organic  nitrogen)  is_  derived  from 
ve'^etable  matter  or  from  animal  matter?— I  have  said  that  until 
recently  it  had  been  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  tw'O  ;  but 
that  now  I  considered  that  the  proportion  between  the  carbon  and  the 
nitrogen  in  the  two  cases  afi'orded  a  basis  from  which  we  could  in  many 
instances  decide. 

'  6328.  It  would  seem  that  you  cannot  very  well  refer  the  presence 
of  nitrates  and  nitrites  in  the  water  exclusively  to  previous  sewage  con- 
tamination.—[After  alluding  to  the  presence  of  materials  in  rain-water 
which  may  fru-nish  a  small  quantity  of  nitrates  and  nitrites,  Dr. 
Frankland  observed] :  But  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  waters 
which  it  is  well  Imown  cannot  be  contaminated  by  manure  or  by 
sewage,  never  do  contain  those  nitrates  in  a  proportion  bringing  them 
near  to  the  point  of  contamination. 

'  6372.  Then  you  do  not  accept  the  theory  that  sewage  discharged 
at  point  A,  and  travelling  down  the  river,  is  so  oxidized  as  it  passes  a 
distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  and  is  so  entirely  destroyed,  that  its 
original  elements  are  not  to  be  found ;  but  it  is  converted  into  some 
other  substance  or  substances  which  are  not  detrimental  to  human 
health  ? — I  believe  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  generally  true  proposition.' 
Dr.  Odlings  evidence  was  to  the  following  efliect : — 
'  Q.  6448.  Have  you  found  in  those  examinations  of  the  Thames 
water  the  presence  of  sewage  not  decomposed  ? — I  have  not. 

'  6451.  Has  yom*  attention  been  directed  to  the  important  principle 
of  the  self-purifying  process  which  is  going  on  in  rivers  running  at  a 
given  velocity? — ^Yes,  it  has.  There  may  be  great  diflerence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  deg'ree  to  which  that  self-purification  takes  place,  but  that  it 
does  take  place  to  a  very  considerable  extent  I  think  is  imdeniable. 

'  6462.    Is  it  your  opinion  that  those  (nitrates)  which  have  been 
found  in  chalk  water  are  due  to  sewao-e  ?— It  is  a  point  upon  which 
there  is  no  positive  evidence,  but  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  not 
so,  for  we  find  them  distributed  so  irregularly.  For  instance,  the  deep- 
well  water  at  Trafalgar  Square  and  the  deep-well  water  from  the  green 
sand  and  the  lower  chalk,  all  over  London,  is  nearly  free  fr-om  nitrates 
and  nitrites,  whereas  the  water  of  equally  deep  wells  elsewhere  in  the 
chalk  is  found  to  contain  very  considerable  quantities  of  nitrates  and 
nitrites.  The  deep-well  water  from  nearly  all  formations  has  been  found 
to  contain  nitrates.  Then,  moreover,  a  proportion  of  the  nitrates  wliich 
the  sewage  itself  undoubtedly  does  furnish  in  one  case  is  destroyed, 
and  in  another  is  not ;  and  so  far  as  the  history  of  the  water  is  con- 
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cerned  in  the  one  case  where  tlie  nitrates  are  destroyed  that  water  may 
show  hut  a  very  small  amount  of  previous  sewage  contamination, 
whereas  it  might  have  had  a  much  larger  amount  than  the  other. 

The  more  important  portion  of  the  evidence  of  the  next  witness, 
Sir  Beniamin  Brodie,  was  to  the  following  eflect 

'  6991  Dr  Frauldand  states  verv  distinctly  that  water  once 
contaminated  with  sewage  is  unfit  for  human  use,  and  that  you  wiU 
still  find  what  he  calls  the  skeleton  of  sewag-e  present,  although  it  may 
have  travelled  100  miles,  and  heen  exposed  to  filtration.— I  thmlf  what 
is  asserted  hv  Dr.  Franldand  is  true,  that  there  are  no  known  causes 
in  existence  on  which  we  can  adequately  rely  to  remove  the  sewage 
from  the  water.  Medical  statistics  will  tell  you  more  ahout  the  inju- 
rious or  non-injmious  character  of  sewage  water  than  any  analysis 

^""^^rOOg  Dr  Frankland  considers  that  this  organic  nitrogen  in  the 
London  water  is  of  a  very  difterent  value  from  that  m  other  waters, 
because  the  proportion  of  organic  carbon  to  the  nitrogen  m  the  waters 
is  ditferent      Yes  ;  this  appeara  to  me  a  very  important  tact. 

'  7011  You  think  that  the  tests  of  the  greatest  delicacy  are  yet  in- 
sufficient to  determine  the  points  at  which  sewage  ceases  to  be  present 
_-I  will  state  a  case,  which  is  really  an  absolute  y  analogous  case  to 
the  case  of  water ;  namely,  the  case  of  the  atmosphere.  Ipu  may  look 
at  the  atmo^3here'as  really  a  great  ocean.  Gases  from  drains  are  being 
discharg-ed  into  this  gaseous  ocean,  just  as  the  water  from  the  diains  is 
W  fnto  the  river.  These  gases  are  so  diluted  when  they  get  into 
the  atmosphere,  that  chemical  analysis  is  absolutely  impotent  to  re.-eal 
their  presence  in  any  given  portion  of  the  atmosphere.  But  nobody 
can  doubt  the  injurious  effects,  under  certain  conditions  of  the  gases 
and  other  organic  matters  present  in  the  atmosphere.  Another  most 
important  thing  is  this,  that  really  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  be- 
1  eve  that  the  injurious  character  either  of  sewage  or  of  gases  from  a 
drain  depends,  findamentally,  upon  the  quantity  of  that  sewage  or  of 
that  ^ras  Tn  all  probability  it  far  more  depends  upon  the  quality  of  he 
2wa?r-namel/,  what  it  consists  of.  Now,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
poTsonous  mattei'  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the  sewage?  We  do  not 
poisonoua  i  Therefore,  how  can  we  possibly  say  when  that 

imow  that  at  all.  ^.J^ei^J'  ^'^^.^^  ^^^er  or  from  the  air  ?  It  is  a 
^rsZrtS  Ste  means  at  our  disposal,  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
Sp  to  answer  •  hut  the  question  arises,  as  I  said  befoi;e,  whether 
a  pmdenTpI^so;  "likes  to  drink  water  which  contains  a  certam  quantity 
ofW-atesLd  nitrites,  or  that  when  analysed  is  found  to  cont^^  a 
certain  quantity  of  ovgmio  carbon  and  nitrogen-water  into  which  you 
have  deliherately  put  cartloads  of  sewage  at  some  time  or  other  m  its 

7041.  If  water  is  supplied  to  a  town  from  a  river  which  in  a  part 
of  its  course  has  received  previous  sewage  contamination,  and  if  that 
water  ^3  used  on  a  large  scale  by  that  town,  and  produces  no  ill  i-esults, 
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and  cliemical  analysis  fail  to  detect  any  tiling  unusual  in  its  cliaracter, 
is  it  not  a  fair  presiuuption  that  sucli  water  is  wholesome,  and  good 
water  for  the  use  of  a  town  supply  ?—The  question  is  lohetim-it  can  he 
alwmjs  and  permanently  so  used.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  real  point 
at  issue.  We  should  have  found  out  long  ago  the  injuriom  effects  even 
of  small  quantities  of  seioage  if  the  sewage  were  always  injurious ;  hut 
that  is  not  asserted.  It  is  only  supposed  that  under  certain  exceptional 
conditions,  even  sewage  may  hecome  very  injurious.  The  injurious  cha- 
racter of  a  water  impregnated  ivith  seioage  matter  might  not  he  dis- 
covered'for  years.  You  might  go  on  using  it  for  years,  and  it  might  not 
he  discovered ;  and  yet  you  might  have  some  outhreah  of  disease  in  the 
place,  which  nevertheless  might  he  connected  with  the  use  of  that  sewage 
water.'' 

Following  the  evidence  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  came  that  of  the 
late  Dr.  Miller  and  Dr.  Angus  Smith.  From  this  it  is  not  necessary 
to  quote,  hut  it  will  he  sufficient  to  ohserve  that  these  gentlemen  sup- 
ported to  a  considerahle  extent  the  views  of  Dr.  Franldand  relative  to 
the  nitric  acid  in  water. 

The  Commissioners  themselves  make  the  following  observations  in 
reference  to  the  self-pmnfication  of  streams : — 

'  But  though  for  these  reasons  we  helieve  that  the  organic  con- 
tamination of  the  Thames  is  much  less  than  is  commonly  imagined, 
still  it  would  he  sufficient  to  do  great  mischief,  were  it  not  for  a  most 
heneficial  provision  of  Nature  for  effecting  spontaneously  the  pmifica- 
tion  of  the  streams.    Some  of  the  noxious  matter  is  removed  hy  fish 
and  other  animal  life,  and  a  fui'ther  quantity  is  ahsorhed  hy  the  growth 
of  aquatic  vegetation  ;  hut  in  addition  to  these  abstractions,  important 
changes  are  effected  hy  chemical  action.    The  organic  compounds  dis- 
solved in  the  water  appear  to  he  of  a  very  unstable  constitution  and 
to  be  very  easily  decomposed,  the  great  agent  in  this  decomposition 
being  oxygen,  and  the  process  being  considerably  hastened  by  the  motion 
of  the  water.  Now,  as  such  water  always  contains  natm-ally  much  air 
dissolved  in  it,  the  decomposing  agent  is  ready  at  hand  to  exert  its 
influence  the  moment  the  matter  is  received  into  the  water ;  in  addition 
to  which  the  motion  causes  a  further  action  by  the  exposm'e  to  the 
atmosphere :  and  while  (as  in  the  Thames)  the  water  falls  frequently 
over  weirs,  passes  through  locks,  &c.,  causing  fiu-ther  agitation  and 
aeration,  the  process  must  go  on  more  speedily  and  more  effectually. 

'  The  effects  of  the  action  of  oxygen  on  these  organic  matters  when 
complete  is  to  break  them  up,  to  destroy  all  their  peculiar  organic 
constitution,  and  to  reaiTange  their  elements  into  permanent  inorganic 
forms,  innocuous,  and  free  from  any  deleterious  quality.' 

On  this  pleasing  picture  we  would  now  offer  a  few  comments. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  noxious  matters 
by  fish  and  vegetables,  we  would  remark,  that  diuring  their  life  they 
perform  execretory  functions,  giving  up  to  the  water,  products,  the 
nature  and  properties  of  some  of  which  are  not  well  ascertained  and 
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the  iml3ibition  of  wWcli  hj  liuinau  beings  is  not  altogetlier  a  pleasant 
t  rrfrpmitPmT)late     Ao-ain,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  time 
:^Sles  whrSfaiL^^^^^^  die,  and  aid  in  the  cojup- 

tion  of  the  water  ;  there  is  always  in.  every  river  a  va.t  quantity  of  de- 
cayino-  vegetable,  and  not  a  little  animal,  matter.  . 
Spcondlv  Although  the  oxidising  process  above  described  does  m 

'^''^Sly  Neither  has  it  been  proved  that  the  action  of  oxygen  is  to 

^'"'YZltj^'^T^^^-t  fact  is  overlooked  that  the  apparent 
^    J.:7^^  iu  mrt  dup  not  to  chemical  transformation  at  all,  but  to 
pm-ihcation  IS     Pf^^  ^u^?^^^"  ^j^^^  the  faecal  and  much  other  sus- 

^'"T^t^^L^i'r^o^^^^^  itf^l^t^  the  bottom 

TtWvef  foim^^^^^  and  in  itston  polluting  the  water. 

W  wii  now  make  a  few  fm-ther  remarks  as  to.tbe  signifi^^^^^^^^^ 
healchedtothe^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

t:t^::::fev?^en^^^^  in  water  in  very  considerable  amount ; 
mjuiious  excepxw  quantities  of  such  sub- 

Tan^rs^^dy  bTv?^^^^^^^^^ 

frrfn  us?laro-ely  contaminated  with  such  compounds  and  which  have 
S  i?ot  been  kmown  to  produce  disease.  The  interest  which  attaches  to 
Ii  .ftvnoenous  OTo-anic  matter,  the  nitric  acid,  &c.,  of  water,  and  the 
*  fnf  SrminLg  the  quantities  in  which  these  are  preseut,  lies 
•'T^lrct  taST  experience,  that,  as  a  rule,  to  which  there  are 
m  the  lact  taugm:  "^  /^      .  .  -■  '-^'a       those  substances  are  those 

which  most  J^^l™^^^  ifinamJ^oay  it  were  to  become  coMami- 

^at^rwoM  doJie^^^^^  J^^^^^   ^  f^^:  and 

nated  xmtli  '^^Vlfo^f  obstinatelf  to  refuse  to  drink  water,  and  espe- 
hence  the  public  ^^^J^*  and  this  although  they  are 

SKlaTfi  SSS^aCthe  manner  usually  practised  by  water 

■    ^°^rp.t  point  to  wh^ 

put  on  the  presence  of  mtiates  ^f^,'!'^  -^^^ion  of  various  kinds  of 
Affirms  that  they  are  d-wed  fr^^^^^^  I 

nitrogenous  matter  proceeding  „+„™;uation  to  which  the 

their  amount  indicates  the  extent  of  the  contamination  xo  ^  . 
waterrcontaining  them  have  been,  at  some  time  or  other,  subjected. 
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Dr.  Odlino-  dissents  from  these  views,  and  thinks  there  may  he  other 
soiirces  of  the  nitrates  and  nitrites,  hut  does  not  indicate  a  single, 
additional  source,  while  the  facts  adverted  to  in  reply  to  question  6462 
rather  confii-m  than  otherwise  Dr.  Franldand's  views  as  to  the  source 
and  origin  of  those  oxidized  nitrogenous  compounds.  It  is  only  when 
Dr.  Franldand  hases  his  estimate  of  the  previous  sewage  contamination 
on  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  thus  found  that  he  seems  to  be  at  fault ; 
hut  even  here  the  fault  is  rather  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  indi- 
cated hy  the  ohjectors  to  Dr.  Frankland's  views.  Thus  in  waters  con- 
taining much  vegetation,  part  of  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  as  well 
as  of  the  undecomposed  nitrogenous  matter,  are  absorbed,  and  so  dis- 
appear, and  are  lost  to  analysis  and  subsequent  calculation. 

The  late  Dr.  Miller,  like  Dr.  Odling  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  nitric  acid  found  in  water  might  be 
derived  from  other  sources  than  decaying  organic  matter,  vegetable  or 
animal,  in  air  or  water ;  but  Dr.  Miller,  like  other  witnesses,  failed  to 
indicate  any  other  som-ce  than  that  mentioned,  and  we  believe  we  may 
take  it  as  an  established  fact,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  waters  in  domestic 
use  in  this  coimtry,  that  the  nitric  acid  contained  in  them  is  invariably 
derived  from  organic  matter  of  some  kind  or  other,  and  it  is  for  this 
position  that  Dr.  Frankland  has  so  long  and  ably  contended. 

Nitric  acid  in  water  is,  then,  really  to  be  regarded  as  the  represen- 
tative of  decayed  organic  matter ;  or,  as  Dr.  Frankland  somewhat 
figm^atively  denominates  it,  as  the  skeleton  of  sewage,  and  as  the  evi- 
dence, and  to  some  extent  the  measm'e,  of  previous  sewage  contamina- 
tion. But  this  being  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  water  containing 
it,  even  in  large  amounts,  is  to  be  condemned  ;  on  the  contrary,  sup- 
posing the  nitric  acid  to  be  unaccompanied  by  nitrogenous  matter,  and 
further,  supposing  the  water  not  to  be  liable  to  ready  contamination 
by  such  matter — as,  for  example,  the  waters  of  the  deep  wells  of  Kent 
— then  we  may  safely  presume  such  water  to  be  safe  for  use,  even  for 
drinking  purposes ;  although  this  water  is  too  hard  to  be  the  type  of 
really  the  best  and  most  suitable  water  for  domestic  use.  When, 
however,  a  water  contains  any  considerable  amount  of  nitric  acid,  and 
at  the  same  time  any  great  amount  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  or, 
if  even  free  from  such  matter,  is  placed  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  render  it  liable  to  such  contamination,  then  the  water  should  be 
condemned  and  avoided. 

To  the  above  observations  of  our  own  may  be  added  some  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  Commissioners  relative  to  the  inferences  based  upon 
chemical  analyses  made  for  them,  and  especially  the  conclusions  of 
Dr.  Frankland,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  at  such  length. 

The  Commissioners  specially  object  to  the  term  'original  sewage 
contamination,'  and  to  the  statement  that  the  quantity  of  nitrites  and 
nitrates  found  represent  the  measm-e  of  the  'previous  sewage  con- 
taminations.' They  remark  that  Dr.  Frankland  refers  the  origin  of 
the  nitrites  and  nitrates  '  not  simply  to  organic  matter  taken  generally, 
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but  to  sewage  or  mamu-e  matter  specially;'       ,  ^J^^^  '^^"'.^^^^^^ 
seems  to  he  an  inference  which  can  hardly  he  ^^^^P,*^^" 
perfectly  correct  if  all  the  nitrogenised  matter  supplied  to  the  ihames 
01  othe^waters  was  after  conversion  into  nitrites  and  nitrates  retained 
S  the  waTer,  and  if  also  all  those  salts  could  ^-f  rr^^^^^^^^^^ 
manure  matter  only.    But  such  is  not  the  case.  '  All  the  analyses, 
Sey  say^show  ho Jyariahle  the  quantity  of  those  salts  is  m  difterent 
Ss  of  the  iTyer's  course,  and  that  the  quantity  present  at  any  place 
Tnot  so  tich  dependent  upon  the  sewage  received  as  the  removal 
wMch  has  heen  effected  by  vegetation  and  other  causes,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  tributaries,  and  by  the  addition  from  springs ;  so  that 
eveTsupposint  them  to  originate  solely  from  animal  matter,  the  residue 
a^rno  comparative  results  as  to  the  amount  of  ^l^e  original  con- 
tamination.    The  interfering  causes  are  too  numerous  to  allow  us  to 

nUsTsSm^s"^  are  to  a  certain  extent 

conect    thelris  no  doubt  but  that  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  m  water 
are  forked  from  the  decomposition  of  almost  any  kind  of  organic 
mattei  though  in  sewage-polluted  rivers  they  are  doubtless  largely 
deS  ftom  sewage,  and  animal  nitrogenous  matter;  also  that  the«e 
acidllnce  formed  disappear  from  water,  fr'om  the  causes  Bienrione^ 
W  fL  Oommissioners.    What  then  we  have  to  bear  m  mmd  is  that 
Ki"  eS%al.e  their  origin  in  ^^ro,en^ ^Z:^^ 
of  some  kind  or  other,  not  exclusively  ^^^^^^,5        f  jj,^^^^^^ 
^ntprferinff  causes'  are  causes  of  decrease,  so  that  the  quantities  oi 
nftrou   and  rdtric  acids  actually  found  represent  usually  far  less  than 
Hhe  preXus  organic  contamination.'    To  get  at  an  appi;oximation 
of  the^  organic  poUution  of  water,  at  least  three  thmgs  must  be  deter- 
mined- the  fr-ee  ammonia,  the  nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  and  the 

^^'X^b'ommS^^^^  —  such  as 

•  ™rims  and  wells,  most  free  from  possible  contamination,  show  the 
iS  skeletons,  that  is  to  say,  the  largest  amount  of  nitric  acid,  and, 
Sv  be  remarked,  the  smallest  amount  of  undecomposed  myogenous 
It  niay  be^emarKea,  ^tant  to  bear  in  mmd ;  but  still  the 

Sc  rema?n^\at  S  nU^^  acil  of  springs  and  wells,  however  deep, 
f  ?5l^^^^^    of  soils,  owes  its  existence  to  oxidised  organic 

of  chalk  itaeit,  ana  01  so    ,  represent  a  certam 

matter,  and  that  ^^^g^^^  ^ater  of  deep  wells  makes  its 

quanta  of  that  ^Jf^^J^^^^^^^^^  can-ying  down  with  it  organic 

S«forte"^^^^ 

remark  that  in  most  analyses  the  oxM^^^^ 
organic  matter  is  put  down  as  nitoc  acid,  and  no  ati:empt  is  made^^^ 
determine  whether  the  acid  really  exists  m  that  form  oi  as  mt^^^^^^^^ 
acid.    Now  this  is  really  a  distinction  of  great  practical  impoitance, 
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and  no  chemist,  we  appreliend,  would  refuse  to  condemn  a  water  in 
which  nitrous  acid  was  present  in  any  considerable  amount. 

Purification  hy  Filt7'ation. 

Another  highly  important  means  of  purification  is  hy  filtration. 
The  process  of  purification  which  finds  its  best  exemplification  in  na- 
tiu-e — namely,  percolation  through  soils — is  more  or  less  imitated  in  the 
various  methods  and  media  adopted  for  artificial  filtration.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  media  consist,  of  animal  and  vegetable  charcoal,  including 
that  derived  from  peat,  metallic  iron,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  peroxide 
of  manganese,  a  mixture  of  silica  and  charcoal  or  silicated  carhon,  and  of 
carbon  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  or  magnetic  carbide,  sand,  gravel,  clay, 
and  a  great  variety  of  porous  substances,  including  sandstones,  loool, 
sponge,  &c.  Of  the  mode  of  action  of  several  of  these,  special  explana- 
tions will  be  given,  but  many  of  them  act  in  the  two  following  ways — 
first,  by  the  removal  of  suspended  matters,  and,  second,  by  dividing  the 
water  and  so  bringing  it  into  intimate  contact  with  the  air  which  per- 
meates and  fills  the  interstices  of  the  several  filtering  media  through 
which  the  water  passes. 

Of  course,  the  powers  of  all  filters  are  limited,  and  they  speedily 
become  spoiled  when  too  much  work  is  thrown  upon  them  at  one 
particular  time — that  is  to  say,  when  water  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  organic  matter,  say  six  or  eight  grains  per  gallon,  is  rapidly  passed 
through  them.  In  this  case  the  requisite  time  is  not  afforded  for  the 
due  action  of  the  filters,  which  become  simply  clogged ;  but  when  water 
containing  only  a  moderate  amount  of  impurity,  as  one  grain  per  gallon, 
especially  of  organic  matter  in  solution,  is  passed  through,  then  the 
action  of  the  better  filters,  particularly  those  containing  charcoal,  is  not 
only  satisfactory,  but  continuous.  Still,  all  filters  require  to  be  cleansed 
from  time  to  time,  including  even  those  into  the  composition  of  which 
charcoal  enters. 

Dr.  Parkes  gives  the  following  directions  for  the  cleansing  of 
domestic  filters :  '  Every  two  or  three  months  (according  to  the  kind 
of  water)  4  to  6  ounces  of  the  Pharmacopoeial  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate,  or  20  to  30  grains  of  the  solid  permanganate,  in  a 
quart  of  distilled  water,  and  10  drops  of  strong  sulphmuc  acid,  should 
be  poured  through,  and  subsequently  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  pure 
hydrochloric  acid  in  2  to  4  gallons  of  distilled  water ;  this  both  aids 
the  action  of  the  permanganate  and  assists  in  dissolving  manganic 
oxide  and  calcium  carbonate.  Three  gallons  of  distilled  or  good  rain 
water  should  then  be  poured  through,  and  the  filter  is  fit  again  for  use.' 

In  order  to  insure  the  freedom  of  the  animal  charcoal  used  from 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  it  should  be  well  washed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  should  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
any  charcoal  has  become  deteriorated  by  use,  the  nitrogen  is  to  be 
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estimated  by  distillation  with  permanganate  of  soda  or  potash,  or  hy 
combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  materials  is  animal 

muse.    Foi  'fXr^^^^^  Metallic  iron  in  the  form  ot 

fication  of  water  see  Tarkes  -tjyoi«"«-  employed  in  the 

wire  ^nispouffp  iron  and  ^'^^^^f^^^^^^^^^^^^  to 
filtration  and  P^^-i^^f        ^f^'^^  J^^^^^^  Jater,  which 

the  albuminous  matters  and  ^^^^J™  fg''^,,^''  W  the  metallic 
they  deoxidise  into  ammonia.  The  watei  J^  ^e^^^^^^  hvdroo-en  com- 
i, J,  oxide  of  iron,  and  l^y^i-og^n  b^^^^^^^^  form  aSmonia.  The 

•out  decomposition  of^the  water. 

Purification  hy  Precijjitation. 

Anotl^er  ^etl.od  of  purification,  w^iel.  is  for  ft^^^^^^^ 
hical,  consists  in  the.  prec.prtat.on  of  tta^^ 

"•^'^I't:? ii°  0S~^in"  p*ci:  ':"n.entioned 

:?;^S?»a';Kt%rreo:fw:if  ;sur^'tHat  of  &e  Oome  are  n^xea 

-'VetrSi?'^*'"ierat&^^ 
pition  of  water  ^^  tl^:^^^^^^^^^^^  " 
rmaUndThis  we  sSfdo7t  son.e^length  and  in  tire  follow.n.  sepa- 

rate  section.  -nurified  to  a  considerable  extent,  it 

By  bozlmg  also,  watei  ?^Yropeiircanied  out,  of  the  whole  of  the 
causing  tbe  precipit^on,  If  ^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

carbonate  of  hme  which  c^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  organic  produc- 

matter,it  ^ill^^/^® innocuous  the  ammal  poisons 
tions,  and  it  is  and  should  it  be  necessary 

productive  ^Ts^e^^l'-^^^^^^^  for  drinlring  P^-Poses,  it  should 
to  make  use  of  a  ^^^f  P^^'^^^  ^i^ould  never  be  neglected.  _  Or  a 

first  be  boiled,  and  this  P^f  ^^^^^'r  ^s  it  assists  greatly  m  ren- 

few  drops  of  P-'^^^^^^ZVi^^^^^^  in  so  small  a  Quantity 

dering  a  water  pure ;  a?4^Ji^^^',^f.S  The  solution  should  be  added 
would  not  exert  any  1^.1^^^,?'^' and  fiu'ther  smaU  quantities 
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be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  sulphates  of  manganese  and  potash 
beino-  formed  AVith  most  waters  treated  in  this  manner,  a  precipitate 
of  peroxide  of  manganese  occurs,  and  this  likewise  assists  m  the  puri- 
fication of  the  water,  by  carrying  down  suspended  matters. 

,  The  action  of  this  test  is  promoted  by  warming  the  water  pre^ous 
to  its  employment.  Waters  thus  treated  sometimes  exhibit  a  tamt 
yellcw  tint,  arising  from  the  suspended  oxide  of  manganese,  ihis  is 
most  easily  removed  by  filtration  through  animal  charcoal,  but  by  the 
use  of  alum  the  same  object  may  also  be  usuaUy  accomplished,  the 
combination  of  the  two  methods  producing  more  effectual  purifacation. 
Or,  lastly,  alum  only  may  be  added  to  water,  m  the  proportion  ot 
about  6  grains  to  the  gallon.  This  substance  acts  best  m  those  waters 
which  contain  appreciable  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  ot 
lime  being  formed,  and  these,  together  with  hydrate  of  alumina, 
become  precipitated,  carrying  down  with  them  in  theu^  descent  most 
of  the  organic  matter  in  suspension,  with  a  little  of  that  also  m  solu- 
tion. No  reliance,  however,  should  be  placed  upon  this  test  for  the 
purification  of  a  really  bad  and  disease-contaminated  water.  Should 
a  water  be  deficient  in  carbonate  of  lime,  a  little  chloride  of  calcium 
and  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  added,  and  the  water  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time. 

Carbonate  of  soda  boiled  with  the  water  contributes  m  a_  greater 
degi-ee  to  the  purification  of  water  than  does  simply  boiling,  since  not 
only  is  the  carbonate  of  lime  precipitated  by  the  boiling,  but  those 
salts  which  contribute  to  the  permanent  hardness  of  water  are  also 
decomposed,  the  follo™g  reactions  taking  place.  The  lime  and  mag- 
nesia of  the  sulphates  combine  with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  forming 
insoluble  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia,  while  the  sulphmic  acid  re- 
mains in  solution  as  sulphate  of  soda.  The  chlorides  of  the  same  bases 
are  converted  into  carbonates,  chloride  of  sodium  resulting.  Lastly, 
the  nitrites  and  nitrates  of  lime  of  magnesia  are  likewise  converted 
into  carbonates,  nitrite  and  nitrate  of  soda  being  formed.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  chemical  action  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  softening 
water  is  very  complete,  and  this  explains  the  popularity  of  the  use  of 
soda  for  washing,  cleansing,  and  even  cooking  purposes. 


OK  'living  OEGAiaSMS'  IN  POTABLE  WATEK. 

As  we  were  the  first  to  employ  the  microscope  to  determine  the 
exact  natm-e  of  the  organic  matter  held  in  suspension  ^  in  many 
waters,  we  have  some  right  to  express  an  authoritative  opinion  of  the 
significance  to  be  attached  to  the  presence  of  '  living  organisms'  in 
potable  water. 

The  suspended  organic  matter  contained  in  many  waters  is  proved 
on  examination  with  the  microscope  to  consist  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter,  both  dead  and  living,  the  dead  consisting,  for  the  most 
part,  of  particles  of  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  tissues,  chiefly  the 
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former,  and  the  liying  of  either  the  sporules  or  oya,  or  the  fuUy  deve- 
S  organisms  of  a|reat  variety  oi Fungi Algce,  mduding D^«^o- 
nLeL  Desmide<B,  and  Covfei-vece ;  of  Infusoria  or  animalcules ;  of 

ZZloitracece  orVater-flea^  oi  Annelid<.  or  worms,  and  of  countless 

other  productions. 

Fig.  1. 


Thames  Water  at  Eichmond,  1851. 
Lucida,  and  magnified  220  diameters. 

In  some  waters  these  several  living  oi;ganisms  greatly  abound,  and, 
indeed,  to  such  an  extent,  that  from  a  Wmchester  quart  filled  ^vith 
any  such  water  it  would  he  possible  to  obtam  illustrations  sutticient 
to  ^  fill  a  whole  volume.    Now,  it  should  be  remembered  tliat  tliese 
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orb-anisms,  minute  as  are  many  of  them,  are  aU,  or  nearly  aU  to  le 
found  elaborately  descril)ed  and  figured  m  a  variety  of  works  on 
natural  liistory,  each  having  its  place  in  a  system  of  classification,  and 
each  being  distinguished  by  a  scientific  name. 


Fig.  2. 


Thames  at  "Waterloo  Bkidge,  1851. 
This  engraving  shows  the  more  remarkable  animal  and  vegetable  productions, 
dead  and  living,  found  in  the  water  of  the  Thames  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  in- 
cluding fragments  of  muscular  fibre,  magnified  220  diameters. 

Now  it  is  especially  in  the  water  of  rivers,  and  particularly  those 
contaminated  by  sewage,  that  these  living  productions  most  abound ; 
these  waters  may  in  general  be  said  to  swarm  with  them.  They  also 
occur  abundantly  in  the  water  of  ponds  and  lalies,  and  occasionally 
to  a  much  less  extent  in  that  of  shallow  wells  ;  but  usually  they 
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are  alDsent  from  such  waters,  as  they  are  invariably  from  those  of  the 

them,  they  are  hence  in  no  res^^^^^^ 
essential  to  water:  they  aU  contain  nitrogen,  which  they  dern  e  from 
the  Oogenous  matter  contained  in  the  water,  and  they  are  therefore. 


Fig.  3. 


Grand  Junction  Company,  1851. 

This  enpravin-  represents  tlie  animal  and  vegHaUevroA^<,^^^^  So  diameSs"^ 
in  the  water  as  supplied  by  the  Geand  Junction  Company.  220  diameters. 

heyond  all  question,  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  impm-ity  in  the 
waters  in  which  they  are  found.  . 

That  they  also  help  to  purify  such  water  by  appropriating  a  por- 
'  tion  of  the  dead  organic  matter  in  solution,  and  fixing  it  in  tlieir  own 
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liviuo-  tissues,  and  so  arresting  decomposition,  is  also  true  ;  but  tliose 
w]io°  drink  such  waters  are  still  under  tlie  necessity  of  swallowing 
them  in  the  living  state. 

Now  these  well-known  and  scientifically-named  living  organisms 
ahoimd  in  the  unfiltered  waters  of  the  Thames,  Lea,  and  New  River ; 


Pig.  4. 


West  Middlesex  Company,  1851. 

Exhibits  the  principal  animal  and  vegetahle,  productions  then  contained  in  the 
■water  of  the  West  Middlesex  Company.   220  diameters. 


but  by  the  process  of  filtration  to  which  the  waters  of  the  Loudon 
water  companies  are  now  subjected,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
is  removed ;  but  usually  by  no"  means  the  whole.  So  that  the  number, 
variety,  and  size  of  the  living  organisms  still  contained  in  the 
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London  waters  after  filtration,  as  delivered  the  companies  to  the 
iTsTmeS  a?ord  an  excellent  test  of  the  efficiency  or  otherwise  of  the 

effictnc/  if  the  filtration  of  any  water  known  to  contain  such 


Fig.  5. 


Chelsea  Company,  1851. 
.     ,     ,  .  r     ■    7       „^nPfnMe  OToductions,  incltiding  husk  of  wheat, 
Exhibits  the  chief  animal  and  f  S'f      P^^^^  Compa^jy.   220  diameters, 
present  in  the  water  of  the  Chelsea  i^uaxjt 

,    ,   ,  „  vprv  valuahle  means  of  ascertaining  so 

orgamsms,  neglects  to  employ  a  very  vAiua,u 

'"^So  p-t  effect  of  filtration  in  f  i^^a^^'J^-^^^lf^^^^^ 
producflons  in  water,  that  we  are  even  led  to  enterlam  the  hope  that 
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a  process  of  filtration  may  "be  devised  and  practised  which  will  entirely, 
or  almost  free,  om'  metropolitan  drinking-waters  from  these  highly 
objectionahle  inhahitants. 

This  result,  it  should  he  home  in  mind,  however,  is  as  yet  far 
from  being  realized. 

Fig.  6. 


SOUTHWABK  AND  VaUXHALL  COMPANY,  1851. 

Exhibits  the  principal  animal  and  vegetable  productions  then  contained  in  the 
■water  as  supplied  by  the  Soui'HWAHK  and  Vauxhall  Company.  220 
diameters. 

We  now  heg  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  medical  men  of  high  position  and  attain- 
ments that  cholera  and  some  other  diseases  owe  their  orioin  and  diifu- 
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sion  to  minute  germs  contained  in  water,  and  especially  m  tte  water 
of  rivers.  Well  now,  if  the  process  of  filtration  is  not  efficient  enough 
to  ilmo  -e  all  those' more  considerate  and  weU-lmown  creatm-es, 
whiT  are  named,  described,  and  figured  in  scientific  books,  it  cer- 
tainly must  fail  to  remove  the  minute  cholera  germs,  ice. 

Tig.  7. 


Lambeth  Company,  ISol. 

•  „nr,rir!pnfl  esveciaMffhe 'Amines  Paramecium 
Exhibits  the  organic  matter,  hving  and  dead  e^^^^^^^^  as  suppUed  by  the  Lambeth 
and  husk  of  wheat,  then  contained  m  tne  waiui  »  Fi' 
Company.   220  diameters.  . 
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impure  water,  and  that  it  lias  thus,  more  than  once,  been  diffused  by 
Thames  water ;  and  if  the  poison  of  that  disease  be  not  m  the  solid,  it 
must  be  in  the  liquid  form  5  and  if  the  process  of  filtration  now 
adopted  is  not  sufficient   to  remove  solid  impimties —  ' living 


Fig.  8. 


Bast  London  Company,  1851. 
Sample  of  the  water  of  the  East  London  Company,  showing  the  chief  animal 
and  vegetable  productions  then  contained  in  it  as  supplied  to  the  public.  220 
diameters. 

organisms' — it  is  certainly  inadequate  to  the  abstraction  of  the  liquid 
poison. 

So,  view  the  matter  how  we  will,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
other  fair  or  safe  conclusion  than  that  the  presence  of  these  organisms 
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in  potaWe  water  is  of  very  considerable  importance.  Bearing  all  these 
particulars  in  mind,  we  shall  now  he  in  a  position  to  judge  whether 
Dr.  Frankland  has  exceeded  his  duty  in  instituting  _  microsopical 
examinations  of  the  metropolitan  waters,  and  how  far  he  is  open  to  any 


New  Bivkr  Compaky,  1851. 

consumers.   220  diameters. 

lust  animadversion  for  puhlicly  commenting  on  the  presence  of 
organisms  in  such  water.     In  our  judgment  had  he  not 
d™  so,  he  would  have  fallen  short  of  that  plain  duty  which  he 
has  d^charged,  in  the  interests  of  the  puhlxc,  so  ahly  and  so  coura- 
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geously.  That  a  charge  of  exaggeration  should  have  been  made 
under  this  head  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since  it  emanates  from 
those  who  from  their  position  and  duties  should  have  been  better 
informed  than  to  have  made  it,  and  since  their  authority  is  calculated 
to  mislead,  and  so  do  much  injury  to  the  public. 


Hg.  10. 


Hampstead  Company,  1851. 

Sample  of  the  water  of  the  Hampstead  Company,  exhibiting  the  principal 
living  productions  then  detected  in  it  as  supplied  by  this  Company.  220 
diameters. 


With  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  reports  of  Major  Bolton,  the 
recently -appointed  Water  Examiner  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  who 
is,  we  believe,  an  engineer,  and  not  a  chemist  or  microscopist,  and  with 
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one  or  two  W  comments  tbei-eon,  we  wiU  Mng  these  remarks  to  a 
conclusion .  •     ,  , ,  .  ,  ^^^^y,^^  fiie  Water  Examiner, '  tliat 

Fig.  11. 


Kent  Compant,  1851. 
4.  >  „f      ttttot  Company,  exhibiting  the  animalculse  in  it 
Sample  of  the  water  oUhe  diameters. 

J     J         +1  or,^  ^nrlpfinifplv    It  is  well  known  that  it  is  impos- 

r^eStJ?eirSSfrStf^^^^^^^^ 

life  wHcli  should  he  understood  hy  such  teims,  even  oy 

^^-^C^^T^:        to     far  more  reason  to  regret  tW  the  Water 
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Examiner,  to  whom  the  puhlic,  from  his  official  position,  natm'ally  look 
for  sound  advice  and  protection,  should  have  penned  such  a  paragraph. 

"Water  of  Grand  JtracTiON  CoMPAJsnr  (from  Cistern),  1854. 

Fig.  12. 


o,  Paramfficia,  2  species  ;  6,  Yorticella  convallaria ;  c,  Coleps  hirtus  :  d  Pan 
SonVn''.'^^'  ^'Scenedesmus  quadricauda  ; /,  Navicnla.  amphisbffina;  a 
^ayicula  bphasrophora ;  h,  Asterionella  formosa  ;  i,  Fragilaria  capuciaa  •  k 
' ?n  ^     Stationary  green  sporule's  ;  J,  Tbreads^of  Sder 

22r^Lete?8?^'''°        "^^^  ^^"^'^ '     Anguillula  fluyialis.  MagnS 

So  /ar  from  too  much  attention  having  heen  paid  to  the  presence  of 
living  productions  m  the  Metropolitan  waters,  the  reverse  is  the  case 
and  m  most  examinations  of  such  waters  hy  chemists  their  existence  i^ 

E 
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usually  altogether  overlooked.    We  remind  the  Water  Exannner  th^^^ 

TtVpure?  waters,  those  freest  from  dangej<^^^^. 

as  those  of  springs  and  deep  wells,  these  productions  do  not  occur 


Water  of  Southwark  and 


VAUXHiLL  CoMPAKY  (from  Cistem),  1854. 
Kg.  13. 


,    ,  A      v/i™.     -RrnrbiomTS  ijolyacanthus ;  c.Euplotes  charon;  cf, 
a,  Blood-red  Arnelidffi  ;  6,  Bractiomis^^^  ^,  Actinophrys  viridis; 

71,  Pediastrum  B°ryanum      Clostomm  ^^^^^^^  cycloteUa 

Cauda  ;  I  Scenedesmus  ocutus,  minutissima  ;  r,  Melosira  var  - 

operculata  ;  <>' ^^t^^fj^.^^'^f fMinute  star-shaped  bodies ;  u,  Organic 
Za-earlT^^ti    M^^^^  the  rest  220  diameters. 

all:  that  their  presence  is  an  evidence  of  impm% ;  that  fil^ratio^^^ 
even  now  practised  hy  the  water  compames,  does  succeed  m  xemovmg 
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by  far  tlie  greater  nimilDer  of  these  living  organisms ;  and  so  far  from 
acknowledging  tliat  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  get  rid  of  them  by  the 
most  perfect  filtration,  we  believe  that  it  is  possible ;  and  we  are 


"Water  op  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  CoirPANT  (fi-om  Service-pipe),  1854. 

Fig.  14. 


a,  Brachionus ;  h,  Stentor  Mulleri ;  c,  Bursaria ;  d,  ParamEecium  aurelia  •  e 
i-aramfficium  sp. ;  /,  Oxytricha  ;  g,  Vorticella  convanaria ;  h,  Coleps  hirtus  • 
t,  remastrum  Boryaniim  ;  k,  Scenedesmus  aciitus  ;  I,  Melosira  varians  •  m 

«  Nfflt^t^^cJ^'''''^'^**' "'^^^^^^  amphisba3na;  o,  Cymatopleui-a  Soiea ' 
p,  iMtzsctiia  bignioidea ;  r,  Fragments  of  muscular  fibre  ;  s,  Starch  cornn-;' 
cles  of  wheat ;  t,  Starch  ;  u.  Husk  of  wheat ;  w,  Hairs  of  wheat  ^  Barthv 
and  crganic  matter.   Magilified  220  diameters.  '  ^' "^^^W 

very  certain  that  the  numbers  at  present  contained  in  the  Lnndnn 
waters  might  be  still  further  very  gi-eatly  reduced  by  a  more  efficient 

E  2 
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method  ot  fll«lon  t^^rB^rS  wWrr^StTe 

effective  it  is  possiUe  to  devise.         ^^^.p^^^ed  lest  the  puWic  mind 
Major  Bolton  seems  very  ^  present  .^ater  supply, 

shouldloecome  alarmed  as   o  J^e  state  ot  the  p  ^^^^ 

There  is,  unfortvmately,  ^^al  y  no  ^^^^^  .ouse  the  puhlic  on  such  ques- 

tTnranttU^  ^yS— ly  an  a^  as  ma.-vellous 

^^^\l^f^m^satisfaction  to  W  th^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
water  wheremth  the  ^^t;-°P?     ™  ^^^^^^^^^^^     to  its  millions  of 

-^lSS^^Sl=:1hree  ojlj^  — ^^^^^iSS 
of  water  from  hetween  the  '-f  ^^^^^L^  Ooxnpani'es  ;  while  the 
the  Southwark  ana  Vauxhall,  and  ^^^^^^^^  Thames  at  Hammer- 
West  Middlesex  Company  took  its  wa^^^^^^^  river  at  Brentford, 
smith,  and  the  Grand  Junction  Gompany  tiom^^  especially  in 
Now/prior  to  1852,  it  was  an  ^^«/ ^Company,  and  to  a  less 
he  water  of  the  Soif  ™k  and  Vaux^^^^^^^^  ^^.^^^ 
extent  in  that  of  the  Laml^eth  Oom^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^.^^ 
presence  of  the  constituents  of  the  ^^^^^ 

fewers.  Thus  ^  ^ w  Ae         of  ^^^^^^^^^^^        hairs\ni  Imsk 
in  a  hottle  of  such  water,  f^  ^^^f^.^^^     consumed,  as  well  as  the 
y^heat,  the  hroken  — ^^^^^^^^^^        ^  douM  from  has 
filaments  of  the       ^^XTu^u^^^^^^^^      demonstrate  these  matters  in 
heen  our  lot,  not  ^^^V^  thi  pamphk  entitled  '  A  Microscopical 
the  water  referred  to  ^^^^     ^u^^^^^^^^     the  Metropolis,'  puhhshed  m 
Examination  of  the  ^  ^l^l^p  Sde  known  the  fact  and  represented 
1850,  as  well  as  ^^^^^^IZ^:^,  Scted  in  well-executed  wood 
the  constituents  of  ^^^f  ^^^'^^  ^^ft  for  douU  or  question.    In  addi- 
engravings:  thus  there  of  certai^  of  the  companies, 

tened  afresh  Microzymes  and  Bacteiia^  ^^^^ 
■Well,  then  at  that  penod^^^^^^^^  ^^^^o  ^^^^^ 

inhahitants  of  London  to  ^J.'      their  own  excreta.         ^    ^  ^ 

which  they  daily  P^^took,  a  poitmn     ^^^^         ^^^^^.^^^^  by  the  Act 
This  horrihle  state  of  things  has  no  a  ^  ^^^^^  ^o  take  their 

of  1852,  wherehy  the  Thames  Oon^pame  P  comparatively 

water  from  the  river  at  Thames  Ditton,  sudj 

efficient  filtration.  occasions  demonstrated  the  impor- 

Although  we  have  on  many  occasions  u« 
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tance  of  tlie  microscope  in  deteimining  tlie  nature  of  the  organic  con- 
stituents contained  in  potable  waters,  yet  up  to  this  time  the  use  of 
that  instrimient  in  the  examination  of  water  continues  to  be  greatly 
neo-lected  We  well  recollect  that  when  called  upon  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Water  Supply,  m 
1851  (of  which  the  late  Sir  James  Graham  was  chairman),  we  pro- 
duced abimdant  and  overwhelming  proofs  that  the  waters  with  which 
London  was  then  supplied,  literally  swarmed  at  all  seasons  with  living 
productions,  and  this  even  as  delivered  to  the  consumers.  We  showed 
numerous  di-awings  delmeating  some  of  the  more  prominent  forms,  we 
gave  their  scientific  names,  and  described  the  classes  or  orders  to  which 
they  severally  belonged.  We  demonstrated  also  that  some  of  these 
waters  abounded  in  muscular  fibre  and  other  matters  derived  fi-om  the 
faces,  and  yet  we  believe  that  this  evidence  failed  to  produce  the 
slightest  impression  on  the  Committee,  and  the  late  Professor  Brande, 
who  was  the  next  witness  examined  after  om-selves,  stated  in  the  most 
confident  manner  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  waters  of  the  Thames 
contained  any  such  living  productions  as  had  been  described. 

Even  in  the  inquii-y  relative  to  the  AVater  Supply  of  the  Metropolis, 
which  was  conducted  before  a  Koyal  Commission  so  late  as  1869,  no 
evidence  was  taken  as  to  the  condition  of  the  waters  as  revealed  by  the 
microscope,  and  hence  the  Commissioners  were  left  without  a  very 
important  means  of  judging  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  then 
supply  upon  which  they  were  deputed  to  form  an  authoritative  opinion 
and  here  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  that  rivers  as  soui'ces  for  supply 
for  drinking  purposes  are  objectionable  from  the  fact  that  they  teem 
with  thousands  of  diff"erent  kinds  of  living  productions ;  that  they 
contain  the  ova  of  various  parasites ;  that  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
fungoid  or  animalcular  theories  of  diseases,  it  is  in  rivers  that  the 
germs  would  be  sure  to  be  present,  and  through  them  that  the  diseases 
would  be  disseminated ;  and,  lastly,  that  if  epidemic  diseases  arise 
from  special  animal  poisons,  rivers  afford  the  most  eflective  channels 
for  their  diffusion. 

In  fact,  a  river  may  be  likened  to  an  open  sewer,  and  it  is  indeed 
the  readiest  channel  for  the  discharge  of  aU  the  impmities  of  the  dis- 
tricts through  which  the  river  flows. 

The  preceding  observations  have  reference  mainly  to  the  smaller 
organic  productions  present  in  water,  and  which  require  the  microscope 
for  their  satisfactory  examination  and  identification,  and  which  for  the 
most  part  are  free  and  unattached.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  larger  productions  contained  in  water,  as  Jish  and  aquatic  vegetation, 
exert  likewise  a  very  considerable  effect  in  the  purification  of  water,  by 
removing  from  it  a  large  quantity  of  the  dissolved  organic  matter. 

The  illustrations  given  in  this  article  of  the  many  productions  found 
in  water  used  for  drinking,  and  chiefly  those  of  the  Thames  and  Metro- 
politan Water  Companies,  were  made  some  years  since,  and  it  must  be 
clearly  imderstood  that  they  do  not  represent  the  condition  of  the 
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waters  now  supplied  hj  those  companies,  which  has  of  late  undergone 
very  great  improvement.  Still  the  dmwings  in  question  possess  much 
interest  and  value,  for  living  organic  productions,  animal  and  vegetable, 
are  still  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  many  waters  employed  lor 
all  domestic  purposes,  including  drinking. 

MICR0ZYME3  IN  WATER. 

Microzymes  or  Bacteria,  the  varieties  of  which  are  included  imder 
the  o-eneraiterm '  Schizomycetes,'  are  other  names  for  our  familiar  friends 
Vibnones,  concerning  the  presence  of  which  in  potab.e  water,  m  the 
renal  excretion,  and  in  the  rice-water  discharges  of  cholera,  we  many 
years  ago  treated  in  several  publications  relating  to  those  subjects. 
Dr  Burdon  Sanderson,  by  his  recent  experiments  and  observations, 
has  invested  these  minute  organisms  with  a  new  interest  and  impor- 
tance, as  we  now  propose  to  make  apparent.  p  .  ^  -x  i  • 

Microzymes,  in  their  fiiUy-formed  state,  consist  of  infinitely  minute 
bodies,  of  an  elongated  or  staiF-like  form,  and  with  rounded  and  fhghtly 
enlarged  ends.  They  appear  to  proceed  from  minute  particles  _ot  matter 
imbedded  in  a  transparent  base  or  substance,  often  of  a  spheroidal  form ; 
they  are  coloured  brown  by  iodine  they  contain  nitrogen  m  their  com- 
position, and  are  now  believed  by  most  observers  to  be  of  a  vegetable 
nature  allied  to  fungi,  both  morphologically  and  P^J^^^^^f  ^^^^ '^^^^^^^ 
occur  in  liquids  or  moist  air,  but  not  dry  air  :  m  the  first  instance  in  a 
ielly-like  basis,  which  also  is  presumed  to  be  of  an  alWinoid  c^^^^ 
iacter,  but  subsequently  either  difi^used  throughout  the  liquid  or  forming 
a  seiuL  on  the  smface ;  in  which  latter  case  Dr.  Sanderson  has  observed 
that  the  rods  stand  vertically  side  by  side.    They,  m  some  cases,  as  m 
Pasteur's  solution,  accompany  and  promote,  if  they  are  not  the  cause  ot, 
putrefactive  decomposition,  feeding  on  the  nitrogen  of  the  albimiinoid 
materfal  which  the  liquid  contains,  and  when  that  is  absent,  even  on 
the  nitrogen  of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  such  as  tartrate  of  ammonia  _ 

From  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  Dr.  Sanderson  ascertained 
that  Sozymes  are  not  developed  in  liquids  which  have  been  heated 
a +^11  wature  of  356°  F.,  or  which  have  even  been  boiled,  and  this 
XetoS  w^^^^  not,  and  provided  also 

Thaf  an^d^^st  S  ^ater  used  has  been  boiled,  and  even  the  surfaces  of 
th?S  kibes  and  vessels  employed  have  been  heated,  either  by  im- 
merstTin  boTng  water,  or  by  subjection  to  the  temperature  named.^ 
Now  it  i  reXl'^^^^  that,  imder  the  same  circumstances  which  pre- 
vent the  orowth  of  microzymes,  fungi  appear,  especially  on  the  ex- 
posure of  tJeHquidB  to  air,ind  very  abundantly  m  Pa^tevirW^^^^^^^^^ 
Ihich  consists  of  a  solution  of  sugar  tartrate  of  T^T.Slpf  wS  and 
only.    The  reason  of  the  necessity  for  boihng  the  distiUed  watei  and 

1  The  death  point  seems  no.v  to  be  very  definitely  fixed  at  about  110°  C.= 
230° F.  for  common  septic  bacteria.'   (Dr.  Sanderson,  m  /it.) 
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thorougMy  drying,  by  heat,  the  surface  of  the  glasses  used,  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  germs  of  the  microzymes  are  to  be  found  in  many 
samples  of  such  water,  since  they  are  not  absolutely  pure,  and  even  in 
the  moistm-e  resting  on  the  surface  of  glass.  That  ordinary  air 
does  not  contain  microzymes  was  proved  by  drawing,  by  means  of  an 
aspirator,  a  quantity  of  air  through  a  boiled  test  solution,  no  micro- 
zymes appearing  in  the  liquid  after  it  had  been  kept  for  a  considerable 
time ;  and  it  was  further  established  that  really  pure  distilled  water 
does  not  develope  microzymes. 

Now,  the  fact  of  the  great  impurity  of  many  samples  of  distilled 
water,  and  also  that  microzymes  or  vibriones,  fimgi,  and  other  animal 
and  vegetable  productions,  are  fr-equently  developed  in  it,  has  long  been 
known.  The  existence  of  microzymes  in  many  impiu-e  waters  was 
some  years  since  pointed  out  by  the  v^iter  in  his  hrochure  entitled  '  A 
Microscopical  Examination  of  the  Waters  supplied  to  the  Metropolis,' 
and  elsewhere,  as  also  that  they  occm'red  in  two  states — free,  and  in 
gelatinous  spheroidal  masses. 

Dr.  Sanderson,  therefore,  from  all  his  experiments,  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that '  water  is  the  primary  som-ce  from  which  the  germinal 
particles  of  bacteria  are  derived,  whenever  they  seem  to  originate 
spontaneously  in  organic  solutions  •, '  and  since  their  development 
depends  on  the  presence,  in  impure  water,  of  nitrogenous  matter,  it  of 
course  follows  that,  the  greater  the  amount  of  this,  the  more  abundantly 
are  the  microzymes  developed  when  the  water  is  added  to  Pastem-'s  test 
solution ;  and  Dr.  Sanderson  proposes  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  this 
kind  of  impurity  of  water  by  the  degree  of  the  opalescence  produced  by 
different  waters  operated  upon  in  the  same  manner,  as  follows : — A 
small  cylindrical  glass,  capable  of  holding  ten  cubic  centunetres,  is  first 
heated  to  395°  F.    This  is  tben  half-filled  with  boiling  Pasteur's 
solution,  and  to  this  are  added  five  drops  of  the  water  to  be  tested,  the 
mouth  of  the  glass  being  plugged  with  cotton  wool.  After  each  testing, 
the  pipette  used  must  be  immersed  for  some  minutes  in  boiling  distilled 
water.    If  impure,  after  the  lapse  of  from  six  to  ten  days,  the  upper 
part  of  the  liquid  will  be  observed  to  be  opalescent,  and,  on  examina- 
tion with  the  microscope,  microzymes  will  be  detected.    The  tube  in 
which  the  water  is  collected  for  examination  must  be  prepared  or 
superheated  beforehand,  both  ends  being  hermetically  closed  before  it 
leaves  the  fiame  of  the  blowpipe  :  thus  prepared,  it  is  tilled  by  breaking 
off  one  end  while  it  is  imder  the  water. 

Dr.  Sanderson  terms  the  power  of  water  to  develope  microzymes 
'  the  zymotic  property,'  and  measures  it  by  their  abundance,  and  the 
consequent  degree  of  opacity  to  which  their  presence  gives  rise. 

By  the  method  above  described,  the  waters  of  some  of  the  London 
companies  were  tested,  and  all '  acted  zymotically  '  in  different  deo-rees 
filtration  exercising  '  no  perceptible  influence  on  the  zymotic  power  of 
water.' 

Fm-ther,  Dr.  Sanderson  found  that  water  obtained  by  the  fusion  of 
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ice,  which  was  so  piu-e  that  it  showed  only  a  h\m  tint  under  the 
electric  heam,  was  '  as  zymotic  as  many  other  varieties  of  water  wliicn 
in  the  heam  are  seen  to  he  full  of  light  scattering  particles. 

Lastly,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  microzymes,  when  thoroughly 
dried  at  a  temperature  of  104°  F.,  and  added  to  the  test  solution  m  the 
usual  way,  did  not  recover  their  vitality  and  give  rise  to  any  development 
of  microzymes ;  the  germinal  power  of  which  when  similarly  tested, 
was  also  destroyed  hy  ozone,  permanganate  of  potash,  carhohc  acid, 
quinine,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  chlonne.  _     .v.^^^  fimf 

Experiments  with  hlood,  tissues,  alhumen,  and  urme  showed  that 
these  are  non-zymotic,  while  the  results  with  milk,  pus,  and  hlistei 
serum  seem  sofuewhat  douhtful. 

Such  is  a  hrief  and,  we  trust,  an  i^^elligihle  exposition  o^^ 
Sanderson's  researches  and  many  experiments  On  the  Origin  and  IJis- 
trihution  of  Microzymes  in  Water.'  ^    We  wiU  now  proceed  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  results  obtained.  _  •  • 

\s  abeady  stated,  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  microzymes  in  impure 
water  has  long  been  known,  hut  the  observations  m  question  show 
that  either  the  microzymes  themselves,  or  the  S'f  ™f  .^.^^^^^if^^^^^ 
which  thev  proceed,  are  all  hut  universally  present  ^^f^;^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
only  the  occurrence  of  ch-cumstances  favourable  for  theii-  furthei  de 
velopment.    That  they  most  abound  in  waters  of  gi'eat  impi^ity  was 
also  ascertained,  and  that  from  such  water  they  should  be  ^eelj  PO" 
duced  when  supplied  with  nitrogenous  food  as  is  the  case  when 
Pastem-'s  solution  is  used,  is  but  natural..  The  facts  as  to  he  n^^^^ 
conveyance  of  microzymes  by  dry  air,  and  then-  destruction  by  thoiougn 
desiccation  and  by  various  re-agents,  are  interesting  _  and  i^^^PO™; 
Of  the  practical  value  of  the  microzyme  test  for  determmmg  the  quality 
of  a  water  we  do  not  think  very  highly,  and  believe  the  method  cannot 
be  made  safely  to  supersede,  or  be  a  substitute  for,  the  usual  qualitative 
and  quantitative  chemical  examinations  of  water    No  proof  has  been 
rnven  that  the  microzymes  are  really  capable  of  giving  rise  to  con- 
taoious  disease;  they  are  contagious  only  m  the  sense  that  they 
infect  the  mater  als,  if  these  are  of  a  suitable  nature  to  support  them 
^th  which  they,  through  impure  water,  are  brought  into  contact. 
?^^vlry  fac  0?  he  universality  of  their  presence  in  water  is  a  reason 
for  iSding  these  particular  microzymes  as  harmless,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the°S-opa-atiou  of  disease.    Fm-ther,  the  propriety  of  the  phrases 
^  zvmotic  power,'  or  '  zymotic  property,'  may  be  questioned,  as  apphed 
toCat^^wS  eHhe/contain,  o?  are  capable  of  to  micro- 

zymes, since  the  inference  will  be  drawn  by  many  that  such  waters 

1  Dr.  Sanderson  now  uses  in  place  of  Pasteur's  solution  «  «f  ^^^J^^^f  ^^^^^^^^ 

^;tt:^ic?'  K;st»;«^^ 

observed. 
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possess  tlie  property  of  giving  rise  to  '  zymotic  diseases/  wliicli  has 
not  Toeen  established. 

Dr.  Sanderson,  it  should  he  noticed,  however,  does  not  regard  any 
microzymes  as  contagious,  excepting  those  which  actually  inhabit 
contagious  liquids,  and  as  regards  these  last  he_  has  pointed  out  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  that  they  are  causes  of  disease. 

STANDAET)  OF  PTJEITT  OF  DEINKING  WATER. 

It  would  be  a  good  and  useful  thing,  for  the  public,  and  even  the 
chemist  and  sanitarian,  if  a  Standard  of  Purity  could  be  fixed,  whereby 
the  quality — the  wholesomeness,  or  otherwise — of  waters  used  for 
di-inking  should  be  judged  and  determined.  At  present,  the  purity  or 
impurity  of  a  water  is  expressed  by  some  such  terms  as  the  following 
— moderately  good,  good,  very  good  ;  or,  rather  _  bad,  bad,  very  bad ; 
no  two  persons  in  using  these  expressions  meaning  exactly  the  same 
thing,  having  no  ride  or  standard  to  guide  them  :  thus  a  water  which 
according  to  one  chemist  would  be  good,  to  another  would  be  bad. 

Now  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  fix  upon  a  standard  of 
purity  which  all  would  be  willing  to  accept,  still  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  and  discuss  the  question,  in  order  to  ascertain  wherein  the 
difficidties  lie,  and  how  near  an  approach  can  be  made  to  such  a 
standard  as  is  now  suggested. 

Judged  by  its  physical  characters,  a  good  drinking  water  should  be 
entirely  free  from  colour,  taste,  or  smell ;  cool,  well  aerated  and  soft, 
bright,"  and  entirely  free  from  all  deposit.  It  should  be  ever  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  great  majority  of  well  waters  in  towns 
and  cities,  notwithstanding  their  coolness  and  brightness,. are  more  or 
less  polluted  owing  to  the  proximity  of  drains,  cesspools,  and  sewers. 
Dr.  Frankland  defines  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  drinking  water 
to  be,  '  first,  coolness  and  aeration ;  secondly,  freedom  from  organic 
matter  of  all  kinds  5  thkdly,  that  it  should  never  have  been  con- 
taminated by  sewage  or  manure  in  any  form ;  and,  finally,  that  it 
should  be  soft  water,  not  over  5°  of  hardness.' 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  already  been  advanced,  that  a  much 
wider  range  may  be  allowed  to  the  mineral  matter  present  in  a  water 
than  to  the  organic.  It  is  desirable,  however,  as  a  rule,  that  this 
should  not  exceed  some  10  or  12  grains  per  gallon,  on  account  of  the 
hardness  which  excess  of  mineral  matter  usually  entails.  The  water 
of  the  Thames  companies  contains  about  16-50  grains  of  mineral 
matter  to  the  gallon,  and  has  an  average  hardness  of  13-5°,  reducible 
by  boiling  to  3-5°,  and  yet  the  comparative  hardness  of  this  water  is 
often  complained  of,  and  it  is  certainly  objectionable  for  cooking  and 
washing  purposes,  although  it  is  mostly  of  the  temporary  character. 

Retm-ning  again  to  the  published  analyses  of  the  waters  of  the 
London  companies  deriving  their  supply  from  the  Thames,  the  quality 
of  which  is  generally  aclmowledged  to  be  below  the  requisite  standard 
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of  purity,  we  find  that  they  stiU  contain  on  the  average  about 
15-LndJedtlis  of  a  grain  of  albuminoid  organic  matter  to  the  gallon  and 
consequently  the  amoimt  of  that  constituent  allowed  should  he  less 
?Z  tLt  above-named  ;  formerly  the  amovmt  of  albuminoid  matter 
contained  in  these  waters  was  very  much  greater.  _ 

A^ain,  since  ammonia,  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  occiir  m  very  many 
watts  and  since  these  afford  indications  of  the  extent  of  contamina- 
tion to  wMch  a  water  is  subject,  the  limits  of  these  allowable  should 

^^'^TsW^S'order  to,  avoid  fixing  upon  any  impracticable  standard,  it 
will  hTthe  next  place,  be  desirable  to  quote  the  analyses  given  by 
le  Rivers'  Pollution '  Commission  in  1871  of  some  of  the  purest 
waters  hitherto  supplied  for  the  use  of  towns  and  cities. 

In  100,000  Parts. 
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Liverpool    .       •       •       •  i 

9-66 

-029 

•185 

-000 

•002 

3-97 

Rivington  Pike.  1 
Manchester  . 

6-20 

-009 

•057 

-025 

•006 

3-73 

Gathering  grounds. 
Oldham 

12-80 

-014 

•089 

-Oil 

•004 

6-96 

Gathering  ground. 
Preston      v       '       *  * 

1244 

•031 

•198 

-000 

•006 

8-94 

Gathering  ground. 
Aldershot  Camp  . 

6-14 

•048 

•307 

•000 

•001 

4-18 

Gathering  ground. 
Lancaster    .       •       •  • 

4-58 

•022 

•140 

-000 

•001 

•87 

Gathering  ground. 
Edinburgh  .       .       •  • 

11-28 

•031 

•198 

-000 

•001 

6-08 

From  Crawley  Bui-n. 

2-16 

•017 

•108 

-000 

•001 

1-45 

Whitehaven 

Ennisdale  Lake. 
Keswick      .       .       •  • 

4-34 

•024 

-153 

-000 

•001 

3-37 

From  Skiddaw. 

6-34 

•024 

-153 

-000 

-001 

2-97 

Dublin        .       .       •  ■  • 
River  Varty. 

These  results  are  remarkable  and  for  the  most  part  very  satisfactoiy, 

them-the  pm-ity  ".^^^^^^^  also  for  iill  domestic 

these  waters  not  merely  ^ed  lor  ^     iiic  matter  is, 

purposes,  as  cooking  and  ^^f;. ,  ^^^^  hki  Ct  we  must  remembei' 
however,  in  most  of  these  waters  still  too  mgn ,  out  >\  u 
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that  Franldand's  mode  of  analysis  fm-nislies  higher  results  than  does 
Wanldyn's  method. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  several  data  above  given,  we  would 
fix  the  following  as  'The  Standard  of  Purity'  at  which,  in  the 
supply  of  water  for  drinking  purposes,  it  is  desirable  to  aim : — 


Per  100,000  Grains. 


Mineral 
matter. 

Pree 
ammonia. 

Albuminoid 
matter. 

Mtric  and 
nitrous  acid. 

Hardness, 
temporary. 

Hardness, 
permanent. 

14-17  parts 

0-005 

0-10 

0-35 

10 

2 

The  following  analyses  of  a  few  samples  of  bad  water  are  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  standard  above  given : — 


Samples  of  Impure  Water  recerdly  Analysed  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Author. 


Total  solids 

84-6 

104-8 

129-9 

68-0 

Total  hardness 

41-6 

59-2 

68-0 

35-2 

Chlorine  . 

6-93 

15-618 

28-14 

12-340 

Free  ammonia 

1-288 

0-023 

0-014 

0-0091 

Albuminoid  ditto 

0-028 

0-01 

0-0081 

0-0131 

Mtric  acid 

9-072 

Total  solids . 

126-0 

108-9 

170-6 

95-5 

144-8 

Total  hardness  , 

26-7 

53-4 

29-2 

34-96 

30-6 

Chlorine 

12-0 

0-776 

23-70 

15-23 

11-862 

Free  ammonia 

0-003 

0-046 

0-006 

0-0069 

0-875 

Albuminoid  ditto 

0-013 

0-005 

0-012 

0-0219 

0-0098 

Nitric  acid 

10-991 

8-233 

0-186 

5-965 

5-092 

The  number  of  illustrations  of  bad  waters  might  have  been  further 
extended,  but  their  multipHcation  would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  In 
nearly  all  cases  in  which  there  is  much  nitric  acid,  the  chlorine  is  also 
greatly  increased. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  in 
many  cases  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  a  water  by  simply  regarding 
only  one  result  of  an  analysis,  but  the  whole  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  one  balanced  against  the  other.  Thus  a  water  may 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  but  only  a  minute  quantity  of 
free  ammonia  and  albuminoid  matter,  and  such  a  water  would  have 
to  be  regarded  as  piu-e  and  fit  for  drinking  purposes.  Again  another 
water  may  contain  a  considerable  excess  of  mineral  matter  as  well  as 
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nitric  acid,  and  yet  be  a  very  pure  water  as  respects  the  organic  con- 
stituents, and  hence  it  might  be  used  for  drinking  purposes  with 
safety,  althoua-h  its  hardness  would  render  it  less  fit  for  domestic 
use  than  a  softer  water.    But  we  now  call  the  reader's  special  atten- 
tion to  what  follows.    Some  few  instances  are  on  record  m  which 
waters  with  hut  little  organic  or  mineral  impurity  have  produced 
epidemic  disease ;  and  had  a  chemical  standard  been  followed,  the 
water  would  have  been  pronounced  pm-e  and  wholesome.    It  is  m 
such  cases  as  these  that  so  far  chemistry  fails  us ;  but  these  are  for 
the  most  part  quite  exceptional,  and  such  cases  are  to  be  explained  by 
the  contamination  of  the  water  with  the  special  poisons  of  cholera  and 
t\phoid,  which  are  capable  of  producing  these  diseases,  even  when  the 
minutest  quantities  of  the  poisons  find  an  entrance  into_  the  system. 
Now  this  last  fact  is  one  which  shows  how  necessaiy  it  is  to  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  the  use  of  alL  waters,  hke  those  of  rivers,  specially  liable 
to  contaminations  of  so  many  kinds,  and  particularly  excremental 
impurity  and  the  discharges   of  persons  attacked  with  epidemic 

The'  celebrated  surgeon.  Sir  W.  Fergussou,  in  his  address  at  a 
meetino-  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  recently  held  iu_  L,on- 
don  told  the  doctors,  sanitarians,  and  chemists,  that  their  opinions 
about  water  were  all  wrong;  that  in  the  case  of  a  water  supply 
quantity  is  of  far  more  importance  than  qualit}^ ;  that  we  ought  not  to 
obiect  to  dead  or  even  living  organic  matter  in  potable  water  m  the 
shape  of  a  few  fleas.'    Upon  what  grounds,  think  you,  has  the  learned 
and  respected  professor  arrived  at  this  startiing  conclusion      f  irstly, 
because  a  great  deal  of  the  water  met  with  is,  in  its  untreated  con- 
dition, more  or  less  contaminated,  and  hence  the  difficulty  _o±  obtain- 
ing pure  water  ;  but  Sir  William  fails  to  point  out  why  it  is  so  mucli 
of  the  water  met  with  is  thus  contaminated,  and  to  show  that  this 
contamination  is  due  to  the  polluting  influences  of  man  himself  thi-oiigh 
his  manufactures  and  his  sewage.    He  ignores  the  wise  old  maxim : 
'  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.' 

Secondly,  he  bases  his  opinion  on  the  fact  that  the  soups  we  partake 
of  all  contain  lar^-e  quantities  of  organic  matter,  the  dread  ot  the 
water  chemist :  and  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  pui^st  water  is  swallowed 
Tnd  brouo-ht  into  contact  with  the  human  body,  it  immediately 
becomes  contaminated  with  this  dreaded  animal  matter. 

In  maMng  these  remarks  Sir  WilHam  proves  how  dangerous  and 
difficult  a  thing  it  is  for  one  not  really  conversant  with  the^  subject  o 
which  he  treatl  to  handle  it  aright.  _  By  them  he  shows  that  he  has 
totaUy  misunderstood  the  whole  point  and  meaning  of  the  question 
It  has  never  been  contended  by  chemists  that  the  organic  matters 
determined  by  them  in  water  constitute  the  injurious  constituents,  the 
materiesmorbiin^atev;  they  simply  regard  the 
thev  are  present,  combined  with  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
occm-,  as  the  measures  of  the  impiuity  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
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and  as  indicating  the  degree  of  liability  of  any  water  to  become  con- 
taminated with  the  special  poisons  of  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  or  other 
disease.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  exact  determination  by  chemists 
of  the  impm-ities  of  water,  of  the  albuminoid  organic  matter,  &c., 
becomes  a  question  of  the  highest  importance,  since  it  is  the  means 
of  showing  not  only  where  danger  of  infection  exists,  but  also  where 
means  of  prevention  should  be  specially  adopted.  Thus  viewed 
it  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  bounden  duty  of  the  physician,  the 
sanitarian,  and  the  chemist,  to  use  their  utmost  endeavom-s  to  secure 
for  the  public  an  ample  supply  of  the  purest  water  which  can  by  every 
reasonable  means  be  obtained. 

Supply  of  Water  per  head. 

The  supply  of  water  for  a  town  should  be,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  about  25  gallons  per  head  per  day  for  all  purposes,  but  great 
variations  exist  ia  the  actual  quantity  supplied  in  ditferent  towns  and 
citie?.  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Bragg,  the  quantity  per  head  is  in 
Norwich  12,  and  in  Derby  14  gallons,  while  in  Edinburgh,  according 
to  Parkes,  it  is  35,  in  Southampton  35,  and  in  Glasgow  50  gallons  per 
head.  Parkes  estimates  the  quantity  necessary  for  personal  and  domestic 
use,  without  baths,  at  12  gallons  per  head  per  day  as  a  minimum  supply, 
and  with  baths  16  gallons ;  but  this  makes  no  allowance  for  water- 
closets  or  for  waste. 

It  has  not  yet  been  determined  what  quantity  should  be  allowed 
for  closets,  but  Parkes  states  that  six  gallons  per  day  per  head  should 
probably  be  allowed,  he  pointing  out  that  in  this  particular  instance 
false  economy  in  the  use  of  water  is  most  undesirable.  We  thus 
account  for  22  of  the  25  gallons  above  alluded  to  ;  but  since  allowance 
must  be  made  for  waste  and  for  an  extra  supply  for  closets,  the  esti- 
mate of  25  gallons  seems  a  fair  and  reasonable  one.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  a  less  amount  than  the  above  would  scarcely  suffice  to 
effect  the  necessary  cleansing  of  the  sewers,  an  object  of  such  essential 
importance. 

IMPURE  WATEE  A  SOUECE  OE  DISEASE. 

It  has  been  fully  established  that  impure  water  is  a  fruitful  cause 
of  disease,  and  a  great  body  of  evidence  to  this  eflect  has  already  been 
obtained,  and  it  is,  moreover,  daily  increasing ;  disease  being  occasioned, 
so  far  as  is  known,  by  the  organic  matters  which  the  water  contains. 

Of  the  natm-e  and  condition  of  these  matters  but  little  that  is 
precise  is  known;  the  most  hurtful,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
are  those  which  are  in  suspension,  and  especially  when  derived  from 
recent  sewage  and  foecal  matter.  At  all  events,  this  would  appear  to 
be  the  case,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  waters  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  productive  of  disease  have  been  found  to  be  more  or  less 
turbid,  and  to  contain  sedimentary  matters.  At  the  same  time,how- 
-  ever,  those  which  are  held  in  solution  are  probably  also  hurtfid  •  for 
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disease  is  frequently  traced  to  tlie  use  of  waters  wMch  are  perfectly 
trig-lit  and  clear,  and  wliicli  contain  no  appreciaWe  sediment  Again, 
some  of  tlie  fatty  acids,  mostly  in  the  comUned  state,  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter,  are  also  believed  to  exert  mjmious 
effects;  as  formic,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  and  caproic  acids,  and  par- 
ticulaiiy  butyric,  and  in  a  less  degree  nitrous  and  mtnc  acids,  ihese 
last  acids,  even  in  the  combined  state,  exert,  as  will  he  shown  a  po  werful 

action  on  lead  and  other  metals  with  which  tl^ey^^'^^^^^^g-^V^A^l'^H 
?act,  and  they  are  also  strongly  diuretic.  As  to  the  much-debated 
question  of  the  production  of  disease  by  specific  germs,  nothing  positive 
has  as  yet  been  established.  There  is  no  reason,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
to  believe  that  the  ordinary  living  productions  contamed  m  some 
drinkmo-  waters,  especially  those  derived  from  rivers,  are  themselves 
p  oduc^^^^  of  disease,  excepting  only  the  ova  of  yanous  m  estina 
Wonus  and  other  entozoa  which  are  thus  introduced  into  tlie  stomach 
Tnd  intestines,  where  they  become  developed.  S^^^.P^'^^.^^^f^^^^^ 
rather  to  be  reo-arded  as  evidences  of  the  contamination  of  the  water 
In  which  the^  a?e  present,  and  to  the  purification  of  which  they 
contribute  by  their  development  and  growth. 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  presence  of  a  certam  amount  of 
lime  chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  in  di-iiiking  water,  is  necessary  to 
Eth  it  furnishing  the  lime  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
osseous  system.    This  view  we  have  abeady  stated  we  beheve  to  be 
entire  Y  erroneous ;  partly  since  almost  aU  the  articles  of  food  con- 
sSnS  especially  'vegetables,  meat,  milk,  &c.,  contam  that  base  m 
;rnttieX  exleedi^ng  the  amount  met  with  J^Pf  ^^^^ 
While,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  hme  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  water,  on  the  other  hand  tt.ere  does  not  ^ear  to  be 
any  evidence  to  show  that  when  the  quantity  present  is  but  small  it 
eSrts  any  injmious  effects ;  and  the  same  may  be  paid  of  the  chloride 
of  sodiU  usually  met  with  in  water.    The  chlorides  of  calcium  and 
ma'nesi^,  and  the  sulphates  of  the  same  bases,  if  m  large  amount, 
wS  Stlss  tend  to  render  a  water  unwholesome  m  many  cases,  in 
7onseauence  of  the  aperient  and  other  properties  possessed  by  these 
S  %aSn  iron  in  water,  in  any  but  the  smaUest  amount,  would  be 

cacidatX^^^ 

ifhS  been  very  frequently  affirmed  that  the  use  of  hard  calcareous 

^Suratrnt:^^^^^^^^^^^^  \- 

Bot  been  proved  that  the  prevalence  is  due  to  the  charactei  ot  tne 

followino-  disorders  and  diseases  have  all  of  them  been  produced 
hy  impiie  It^er-namety   dyspepm  diarrhea,  ^V^-^^^^^f  ^^^^^^ 
typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  malarious  fevers,  and  ^5''^^-  Xut 
Xr  ofthe  above  diseases  is  always  more  or  less  Prevalent  tlum^^^^^ 
the  country,  due  to  the  consumption  of  impure  and  contaminated 
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water.  Indeed,  a  whole  volume  might  be  written  on  this  subject,  but 
to  enlarge  upon  it  would  extend  this  article  beyond  the  limits  at  our 
disposal. 

Affections  of  the  stomach,  dyspepsia. — It  will  be  seen  that  the  effects 
of  impure  water  are  mainly  exerted,  as  might  have  been  expected,  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  with  which  the 
water  is  brought  into  contact.  Parkes  states  that  ^  symptoms,  which 
may  be  referred  to  the  convenient  term  dyspepsia,  and  which  consist  in 
some  loss  of  appetite,  vague  uneasiness  or  actual  pain  at  the  epigas- 
trium, and  a  slight  nausea  and  constipation,  with  occasional  diarrhoea, 
are  caused  by  water  containing  a  large  quantity  of  calciimi  chloride 
and  sulphate,  and  the  magnesian  salts.  Dr.  Sutherland  found  the 
hard  water  of  the  red  sandstone  rocks,  which  was  formerly  much  used 
in  Liverpool,  to  have  a  decided  effect  in  producing  constipation,  lessen- 
ing the  secretions,  and  causing  visceral  obstructions  ;  and  in  Glasgow 
the  substitution  of  soft  for  hard  water  lessened,  according  to  Dr.  Leech, 
the  prevalence  of  dyspeptic  complaints.'  .  .  .  ^ The  exact  amount  which 
will  produce  these  symptoms  has  not  been  determined,  but  water  con- 
taining more  than  eight  grains  of  these  substances,  individually  or 
collectively,  appears  to  be  injmious  to  many  persons.' 

Diarrhoea.  — Dian'hoea  may  be  produced  by  the  irritation  of  mineral 
substances  mechanically  suspended  in  the  water,  as  clay  and  marl,  as 
well  as  by  suspended  and  dissolved  organic  matters,  especially  those  of 
an  animal  natm'e,  as  sewage  and  f cecal  matter.  '  In  cases  in  which  the 
water  is  largely  contaminated  with  suspended  sewage,  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  symptoms  are  often  markedly  choleraic  (pm-ging, 
vomiting,  cramps,  and  even  some  loss  of  heat).'  The  drinking  of  water 
irnpregnated  with  sulphm-etted  hydrgen  and  sewer  gases  will  likewise 
give  rise  to  diarrhoea. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  dissolved  mineral  matters 
sometimes,  even  when  contained  in  water  in  small  amount,  give  rise 
to  various  symptoms  of  _  dyspepsia,  but  they  are  also  sometimes  the 
cause  of  diarrhoea,  especially  those  waters  which  contain  any  con- 
siderable amounts  of  the  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda.  It  is 
stated  also  that  diarrhoea  is  caused  by  waters  containing  either  the  ni- 
trate or  the  hutyrate  of  lime.  There  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  information 
as  to  the  special  effects  of  waters  which,  otherwise  pure,  contain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  carhonate  of  lime.  It  is  further  well  known  that 
brackish  water,  the  chief  constituent  of  which  is  chloride  of  sodium 
will  also  frequently  give  rise  to  diarrhoea.  ' 

Dysentei-y. — Another  disease  imquestionably  produced  by  impure 
water  is  dysentery,  and  there  are  many  outbreaks  of  that  complaint 
which  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  highly  contaminated  waters  It 
has  been  proved  that  when  the  evacuations  of  those  labom-ino-  under 
dysentery  make  their  way  into  drinking  water,  it  is  rendered  capable 
ot  propagating  the  disease,  as  is  also  the  case  with  typhoid  fever  and 
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aote-».-Tte  evidence  wMch  "^otltS'^ 
to  thoxougUy  e^.H;  J  ^^J^l:l^^m:^:^Zns,  tat  ..any  Je 
means  of  dnnkmo  water  coiiuuuiu^  water  of  anv  kind  pre- 

f  opinion  that  t^e^ons.^pt>on  "^-^X:  or  by -mtroduLg 

disposes  to  the  disease,  J.       ..^    ^^^^  raay  he  thrown  into 

into  the  alimentary  ^^^f ^^J^^,^     i^on  which 

special  chemical  changes  by  ^^^J^^^^^^^^^  (Parkes.)  The 

has  heen  introduced  -jf  if  the  iholera 

latter  supposition  'f^'^^^^l^^^^^^  where  of  coui;se 

poison  liad  already  found  Its  way  into  ,  ^ 

ft  wouhi  increase^^a^^^^^^^^^^ 

required  for  the  lull  etiects  01  ascertained  to  he 

Parkes  draws  attention  ^  the  fact  that  th^^^^^^^^ 

disease  is  much  shorter  in  cases  of  typW^^^  propagated 

of  speciallpontaminated  watei  to  ^  ^^^^  ^.^^  8  ,14 

thi'uugh  the  ^^edum  of  the  ai      i  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

days  may  elapse  hetoie        ®f ,,i,ed  in  two  or  three  days. 

fo/merthe  symptoms  ^o^^^^^^^^^/^^'^f^'Xther  typhoid  fever  may  he 

It  has  not  yet  heen  determined 

propagated  otherwise  than  ^hro^^^^  water  ov  air.    '  Whether 

introduced         the  system  eithei  thiot^nw        ^^^^^  evacuations 

rant 

n^:i/Atlsome  e—  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Wood  Sutton,  which  goes  to  ^^^T-f  f^^^^'^f  toThether  the  matenes 

fevers  hy  impure  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ron^^^^  '^^^ 
l3ut  the  e^ddence  seems  to  poi^tio^^^^^  ^^^^ 

to  the  animal  natm-e  of^«^^^^^_  g^^eral  very  striMng  instances 
to  the  disease  commg  ™  naars  localities  m  which  the 

have  heen  recorded  ^he  p^^^^^^^^^  ^a?shy  districts,  and  in  which 
drinldng  water  fJ^T^^^^eared  on  this  soui-ce  of  supply  hemg 
the  disease  i^^^.^^^t^^  ,^''Eed  from  wells. 

abandoned  and  water  the  rapiditv  of  development 

^  One  very  important  ^/^^^Sy  when  inteoduced  in  water.  It 
of  the  malarious  "i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  and  dysentery.  Either 

is  the  same  thing  as      ^J^^^^^^^i^^^er  q 

the  fever-malan|  cause  ^/^^^^  «^^\!^;Saily  taken  up  into  the  circulation 
is  equally  probable,  must  ^e  moie  rea    y  F^^^^^ 
and  carried  to  the  spleen,  than  wJien 
(Parkes.) 
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Althougli  no  conclusive  evidence  has  as  yet  been  given  of  the  mode 
of  propagation  of  yellow  fever,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  disease, 
as  also  some  others,  and  possibly  amongst  the  number  erysipelas,  may 
frequently  owe  their  diffusion  to  impure  and  specially  contaminated 
water. 

Goitre. — Another  disease  of  a  totally  different  character,  un- 
doubtedly produced  by  impure  water,  is  goitre.  The  evidence  of  its 
being  so  occasioned  is  unusually  strong  and  convincing,  and  this  cause, 
in  some  instances,  it  is  stated,  will  give  rise  to  the  production  and 
development  of  goitre  in  as  short  a  time  as  from  8  to  10  days,  while 
in  some  districts  in  France  and  Italy  goitre  may  be  produced  at  will 
by  the  drinking  of  certain  waters. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the-  con- 
stituents of  water  which  give  rise  to  goitre,  but  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  lime  and  magnesian  salts  play  an  important  part, 
although,  in  some  instances,  the  latter  salts  are  absent.  Dr.  M^Olellan 
has  shown  that  no  less  than  33  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  the 
Kumaon  district,  who  use  water  from  the  limestone  rocks,  suffer  from 
goitre  and  3*1  fi-om  cretinism,  while  those  affected  in  districts  in  which 
the  water  supply  is  derived  from  the  granite  and  gneiss  and  the  clay 
slate  amount  to  less  than  1  per  cent.,  there  being  no  cases  in  the  dis- 
tricts supplied  with  water  fi-om  the  mica  slate,  hornblende,  and  green 
sandstone.  M.  Saint-Lager,  however,  denies  that  there  is  any  con- 
nection between  the  hardness  of  water  and  goitre,  and  attributes  it 
either  to  iron  pjo-ites  (sulphide  of  iron)  or  to  some  other  metaUic 
sulphide,  and  he  accounts  for  Dr.  M'Clellan's  results  by  the  statement 
that  the  water  in  Kumaon  had  passed  through  certain  metalliferous 
strata. 

While,  therefore,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  tte  nature  of  the  constituents  of  water  which  give  rise  to  o-oitre 
It  would  appear  that  the  question  is  one  which  might  be  definitely 
determined  by  a  properly  conducted  chemical  investigation. 

^^w^ozoa.— Lastly,  it  has  been  abundantly  established  that  several 
tands  of  entozoa,  either  as  ova  or  embryos,  find  an  entrance  into 
the  body  through  the  drinldng-water  consiuned.    This  is  certainly 
\^io^         -So^7i/7o  cephalus  latus,  Ascaris  lunibricoicles,  and  most 
probably  also  the  Dochmius  duodenalis  and  Filaria  drncuncuhis. 

iertt^.— Another  contamination  or  impiu-ity  of  water  is  with  that 
highly  poisonous  metal,  lead,  which,  in  some  cases,  becomes  dissolved 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning. 
.  It  appears  from  evidence  on  record  that  as  little  as  grain  of  lead 
m  a  ga  Ion  of  water  has  given  rise  to  lead  poisoning  and  paralvsis  Tn 
the  well-known  case  of  poisoning  which  occiu-red  in  the  familv  of 
Louis  Philippe,  at  Claremont,  the  amount  of  lead  found  was  -i-  ornir,  S 
a  gallon.  lo  b^"^" 

to  l^rir^h^'^Uh"^^^^^^  Edinburgh  is  supplied  contains,  according 
to  i-arijes,  the  j^^th  of  a  gram  per  gallon,  a  quantity  which  has  not 
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V      fni,nr1  tn  be  hurtful ;   illness  lias  also  resulted  from  the  con- 

arsenic. 

ACTION  OF  WATEE  ON  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

eat  deal  KasW^^id^a^^^^^^^^ 

•^"'}i;!l&litewiseatta.tslea^^^^^ 
sdluUe  imless  in  the  presence  of  a  cons^^^^^^^ 

Thiis  a  film  or  coating  «  frf^^^'f 'JI""?*  of  lead,  with  two 

and  pipes,  consisting  usually  fJ^^'^.^Se  of  hydiited  oxide, 
molecules  of  carhonate  of  lead  and  »f  °  j^i  fequently  a 

But  according  to  Mr.  Lauder  Lindsay^  this  coata^^^^ 

more  complex  composition  and  •^^^^^.'^IZTmoA  of  lead, 
and  sidphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  ^i^^^ 
This  film  or  crust  is  liahle  to  become  diffused  ^^^^^  . 

S«:roi^ti"'e^SCiT?S^^^^^     ™»t  distilled  waters 
Sr;i^rXn^e:nVL^  — ^^^^  S  a  and  hence, 
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without  it  being  suspected;  water  has  frequently  been  found  to  contain 
that  metal. 

In  the  same  way,  water  sometimes  becomes  contaminated  with  a 
variety  of  other  metals,  but  particularly  with  the  following- — namely, 
iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  arsenic.  It  is  said  that  rain-water  collected  from 
a  zinc  roof  is  not  unfrequently  found  to  be  sufficiently  contaminated 
with  zinc  to  prove  injiu-ious. 


EFFECT  OF  GEOLOGICAL  FORMATIOlSr  OS  THE  COMPOSITION  OP 

WATER. 

As_we  have  seen,  all  water  dissolves  during  its  descent  through 
the  soil  different  mineral  constituents.  It  is  evident  that,  accordino- 
to  the  geological  formation  through  which  the  water  passes,  its  dis- 
solved constituents  will  vary,  and  frequently  it  is  possible  to  say  what 
substances  and  salts  are  most  likely  to  be  found  in  a  water  derived 
from  a  certain  formation.  The  following  are  the  characters  of  the 
waters  obtained  from  different  formations,  epitomised  from  Dr. 
Parkes' '  Practical  Hygiene.' 

1.  Waters  from   granitic,  7netamorphic,    trap   rock    and  clay 
slate.— Th^  total  solids  are  usually  very  low,  seldom  exceedino-  6  gTaina 
per  gaUon.     They  consist  of  carbonate  and  chloride  of°sodiima 
with  httle  lime  and  magnesia.    The  quantity  of  organic  matter  is 
very  small. 

2.  Millstone  grit  and  hard  oolite  waters.— These  waters  resemble 
the  preceding ;  they  are  very  pm-e,  and  contain  sulphate  and  carbonate 
ot  lime,  and  magnesia  with  traces  of  ii-on,  the  solids  seldom  exceeding- 
o  grams  per  gallon.  ° 

3.  Soft  sand  rock  waters.— The  waters  derived  from  these  sources 
are  as  a  rule,  impure,  and  usuaUy  contain  much  chloride,  sulphate,  and 
carbonate  of  sodmm,  with  little  lime  and  magnesia.  The  total  solids 
range  trom  60  to  80  grains  per  gallon,  the  organic  matter  being  some- 
times as  much  as  8  grains  per  gaUon  and  even  more.  Occasionally 
tliese  waters  are  pure  and  soft. 

^'^oose  sand  and  gravel  waters.— The  composition  is  exti'emely 
variable,  the  total  solids  varying  as  much  as  from  4  to  70  grains  per 
gallon,  ihe  reaction  is  frequently  alkaline,  and  the  organic  matter 
somewhat  high.  The  Farnham  waters,  and  some  of  those  from  the 
green  sand,  are  very  pure,  the  total  solids  not  exceeding  8  grains 

&.  ^j«8cZ«y  wafers  contain  mostly  very  large  quantities  of  mineral 
fi  A  100  to  over  200  grains  per  gaUon!  ^ 
b.  Chalk  waters  are  usually  pure,  containing  in  solution  from  7  to  90 
pins  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  permanent  hardness  is  vervTmall  as 
18  also  the  amount  of  organic  matters  present.  ^ 
lo+J'  -^^^  ^^^es^one  and  magnesian  limestone  waters  resemble  th« 
latter  m  many  respects,  but  contain  more  magnesia  and  sXhate  of 
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lime.  ^  The  permanent  hardness  is  greater  than  in  the  preceding. 
Organic  matter  usually  in  small  amount.  ° 

8.  The  selenitic  loaters  are  rich  in  sulphate  of  lime,  and  conse- 
quently in  permanent  hardness,  which  renders  them  unwholesome 
waters,  liable  to  produce  dyspepsia  and  constipation,  alternating  with* 
diarrhoea . 

9.  Clay  waters  are  chiefly  surface  waters  containing  but  few  dis- 
solved constituents,  but  much  suspended  matter. 

10.  Alluvial  waters. — The  amount  of  total  solids  is  variable,  from 
20  to  120  grains.  The  organic  matter  is  high  and  often  deiived  from 
admixture  and  contamination  with  sewage ;  hence  these  waters  are  for 
the  most  part  impure. 

11.  Surface  and  subsoil  loaters  of  course  vary  greatly  in  composi- 
tion, but  are  mostly  very  impure,  and  should  not  be  used  for  drinking 
purposes.  Butyric  acid,  in  vmion  with  lime,  is  in  some  cases  found  in 
these  waters, 

12.  Marsh  water  is  mostly  very  rich  in  vegetable  organic  matter, 
containing  from  12  to  even  50  grains  per  gallon,  and  is  often  of  a 
strongly  yellow  colour.  Suspended  organic  matter  is  also  common. 
It  is  highly  impure,  and  frequently  gives  rise  to  malarious  fevers. 

13.  Water  from  graveyards. — These  waters  aboimd  in  nitrite  and 
nitrate  of  ammonia  and  lime,  with  sometimes  the  fatty  acids  and  much 
organic  matter. 

THE  ANALYSIS  OF  WATEK. 

Collection  of  Samples. 

In  collecting  samples  of  water  for  analysis,  attention  is  most  par- 
ticularly requested  to  the  following  points. 

The  bottles  must  be  stoppered.  Those  known  as  Winchester 
quarts  are  most  convenient,  and  can  be  obtained  of  any  chemist  and 
druggist. 

They  must  be  most  thoroughly  and  effectually  cleaned.  Shot  must 
not  be  used  for  this  purpose-  .They  should  be  rinsed  with  the  water 
that  is  being  collected  at  least  three  times  before  being  filled,  and 
should  then  be  filled  nearly,  but  not  quite,  up  to  the  stopper. 

The  following  quantities  are  required : — For  a  fuU  analysis  of  a 
water  supply — well-water  or  a  river- water,  two  Winchester  quarts  ;  for 
a  partial  analysis,  one  wiU  be  sufiicient ;  for  sewage,  one  Winchester 
quart. 

In  collecting  from  a  water  supply,  the  sample  should  be  obtained, 
if  possible,  directly  fr  om  the  main.  If  taken  from  th-e  house-service 
tap,  it  should  be  allowed  to  run  freely  for  one  or  two  minutes  before 
bottlintr. 

In  obtaining  samples  from  a  river,  the  bottles  should  be  plunged 
into  the  water  as  far  as  possible  from  the  bank  (great  care  being  used 
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not  to  disturb  the  mud),  their  mouths  being  kept  well  below  the  sur- 
face until  they  are  fiUed. 

In  collecting  samples  of  the  water  of  rivers,  especially  those  into 
which  sewage  tlows,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  quality  and  con- 
dition will  be  found  to  vary  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  and 
also  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  These  differences  are  well  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  Thames  water,  the  amount  of  suspended  and  organic 
impm-ities  being  by  far  the  greatest  in  this  at  low  water,  and  also  in 
winter,  because  at  that  season  of  the  year  the  organic  matter  is  washed 
out  by  the  rains  and  floods  from  the  lands  bordering  on  the  river,  as 
well  as  for  the  fm-ther  reason,  that  during  the  winter  the  purification 
effected  by  oxidation  and  by  the  growth  of  aquatic  plants  is  far  less 
active  than  in  the  warm  weather  of  summer. 

Sewage  should,  if  possible,  be  collected  thus :— A  common  pint 
potfal  should  be  taken  as  often  as  possible  during  the  day,  and  poured 
ijito  a  large  clean  jar  ;  at  the  end  of  the  day  this  should  be  thoroughly 
well  shaken,  and  the  sample  bottle  filled  from  it.  A  fair  daily  average 
of  the  sewage  is  thus  obtained. 

In  cases  requiring  extreme  accuracy  the  daily  flow  of  the  sewage 
should  be  gauged,  and  arrangements  made  for  securing  continuous 
daily  samples. 

Microscopical  examination  of  zoater.  —  The  same  quantities  of 
water  will  serve  for  the  microscopical  examination  as  well  as  the 
chemical  analysis ;  both  the  clear  water  and  any  sediment  which  may 
be  found  m  it  after  it  has  stood  at  rest  for  some  hours,  should  be 
exammed  with  the  microscope  in  the  usual  manner  on  slips  of  glass 
with  thm  glass  covers  over  the  preparation.  For  the  clear  water' 
cells  may  be  used  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  depth.  The  sedi- 
nient  may  be  best  obtained  from  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  by  means 
ot  a  pipette,  one  or  two  drops  only  being  then  removed  for  examina- 
tion. 

Frequently,  the  physical  characters  of  a  water  and  simple  qualita- 
tive tests  are  suffieient  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  its  quality. 

1,  Physical  characters  and  appearance. — The  colour  and  clearness 
ot  a  water  are  first  ascertained  by  observing  it  in  a  layer  2  or  3  feet 
in  thickness,  by  filling  a  wide  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  with 
tne  water  to  be  examined,  and  by  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  through  the  stratmn  of  water.  In  this  way  even  the  minutest 
tinge  or  colonsation  will  be  readily  seen,  and  the  slightest  turbidity  will 
De  perceptible  Pure  waters  are  nearly  always  perfectly  clear  and 
colourless,  while  contaminated  waters,  especially  if  the  contamination 
De  recent,  show  frequently  a  strongly  yellowish  colour.  For  com 
parison  a  second  tube  ma/be  filled  Vith  distilled  water,  or  a  water^f 

SSing^:~^^       -^^^  ^-^^^^^^  - 

The  smell  of  the  water  may  either  be  observed  aftei  violently 
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slialiing  a  pint  or  more  of  tlie  water  in  a  flask  to  liberate  the  dissolved 
gases,  or  after  gently  heating  the  sample.  Good  watei-s  never  emit 
any  smell,  whilst  samples  exhibiting  any  foul  odour  are  to  be  rejected 
as  unfit  for  use. 

Next,  taste  some  of  the  water,  if  possible  freshly  drawn  from  the 
well.  Large  quantities  of  dissolved  mineral  constituents,  especially- 
chloride  of  sodiiun  or  common  salt  and  iron,  are  readily  detected.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  unfrequently  highly  impm-e  waters  appear 
to  possess  a  most  agreeable  and  refreshing  taste,  whilst,  as  well  known, 
pure  distilled  water  is  unpalatable  for  drinking  on  account  of  its  flat- 
ness. It  is  chiefly  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  which  render  a  water 
refreshing,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  distilled  water  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  air  loses  most  of  its  flatness  and  insipidity. 

Lastly,  if  the  residue  left  on  the  evaporation  of  a  water  turns  hroivn 
or  hlach  on  being  heated,  evidence  is  afibrded  of  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  organic  matter. 

II.  Qualitative  eJiemical  tests. — The  reaction  of  the  water  may  fii-st  be 
ascertained  by  means  of  litmus  or  tm-meric  paper.  But,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  ft-ee  carbonic  acid,  drinking  waters  are  mostly  either  neutral 
or  slightly  acid.  After  the  removal  of  the  carbonic  acid,  however,  by 
heating  the  water,  the  true  reaction  will  manifest  itself.  If,  on  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  di'ops  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
a  white  turbidity  make  its  appearance,  the  presence  of  lime  is  proved. 
Although  lime  is  rarely  absent  from  any  di-inking  water,  the  quantity 
present  should  be  very  small ;  and  if  therefore  a  strong  white  precipitate 
be  thrown  down  by  the  above  re-agent,  the  water  must  be  pronounced  to 
contain  more  lime  in  solution  than  is  desirable,  especially  for  washing 
purposes,  for  soap  is  decomposed  by  salts  of  lime  and  magntesia, 
insoluble  stearate  and  oleate  of  lime  and  magnesia  being  the  results, 
and  thus  large  quantities  of  soap  are  actually  lost,  as  has  been  more 
fully  shown  elsewhere. 

Another  small  quantity  of  the  water  is  to  be  boiled  for  half  an 
hour  in  a  glass  flask.  If  it'  become  turbid,  the  presence  of  carbonate  of 
lime  or  magnesia  is  shown,  which  was  held  in  solution  by  the  carbonic 
acid  removed  by  boiling.  This  is  in  so  far  in  favom-  of  the  water  as 
regards  washing  purposes,  as  by  simply  boiling  it  a  part  of  the 
hardness  may  be  removed,  which  pm-pose  may  also  be  eftected  by 

Clarke's  softening  process.  „  ".  •  •     ^  -n 

If  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  a  solution  containing  ferrocyamde 
and  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  a  blue 
coloration  or  precipitate  ensues,  the  presence  of  iro7i  is  proved. 
Traces  of  iron  are  found  in  most  waters,  but  larger  quantities  are 

objectionable.  , 

Nessler's  reaoent  is  added  to  another  portion  of  the  sample  con- 
tained in  a  glass  cylinder  or  test-tube.  A  brownish-yellow  coloration 
or  precipitation  indicates  the  presence  in  the  water  of  amtno7ua;  it 
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the  water  hecome  decidedly  coloured,  it  is  to  he  regarded  as  unfit  for 
drinking,  or  at  least  in  a  very  suspicious  condition. 

Another  test  frequently  employed  with  a  view  to  detennine  the 
quality  of  a  water  is  the  permanganate  test ;  but  this,  as  we  shall  now 
see,  is  veiy  unreliable. 

On  the  danger  of  reliance  on  the  pei'manganate  test. — This  test,  as 
is  well  known,  acts  by  oxidation ;  that  is,  the  permanganic  acid,  rich 
in  oxygen,  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  many  siibstances,  such  as  the 
albuminoid  organic  matter  present,  in  very  variable  quantities,  in 
nearly  all  waters ;  to  nitrous  acid,  also  commonly  contained  in  water, 
and  even  to  protoxide  of  iron,  not  unfrequently  present  in  drinking 
'  water  in  small  amount  and  in  the  combined  state.  Nitric  acid,  like- 
wise constantly  found  in  impure  waters  in  laige  amount,  being  an  acid 
in  the  highest  degTee  of  oxidation  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  is  imalFected 
by  the  permanganate,  so  that  this  test  gives  no  indication  of  the  pre- 
sence of  that  acid ;  besides  which,  there  is  no  possibility,  by  means 
of  this  test,  of  distinguishing  between  the  hurtful  and  dangerous 
organic  matter  and  the  comparatively  harmless  nitrous  acid  or  iron  •,  in 
fact,  the  rule  in  using  this  test  is  to  calculate  all  the  oxygen  abstracted 
fr'om  the  permanganate  into  albuminoid  matter. 

Now  let  us  see  more  precisely  in  what  way  this  test  fatally  misleads 
in  many  cases. 

A  water  analysed  in  the  author's  laboratory  furnished  the  subjoined 
results  per  70,000  grains  : — 


Total  solids. 

Nitrogen,  as 

nitrates 
and  nitrites. 

Equal 
to  nitric  acid. 

Organic 
nitrogen  from 
albuminoid 
ammonia. 

Equal  to 
albuminoid 
organic 
matter. 

Oxygen 
required  by 
organic  matter, 
nitrites,  &c. 

120-8 

2-30 

8-87 

0-011 

0-14 

0-52 

Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  albuminoid  organic  matter — the 
really  important  element  in  potable  waters — is,  in  this  case,  very  small, 
and  yet  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  permanganate  was  destroyed  by 
the  nitrous  acid,  which  was  present  in  large  quantity ;  therefore  had 
only  this  test  been  relied  upon,  and  had  the  oxygen  been  multiplied  by 
8,  as  the  rule  is,  it  would  have  given  4-16  grains  of  albuminoid  organic 
matter  in  place  of  only  0-14  per  gallon,  and  thus  the  water  would  be 
made  out  to  be  much  worse,  and  in  a  more  dangerous  state,  than  was 
really  the  casev 

The  following  instance  is  still  more  instructive.  The  water  was 
sent,  accompanied  by  the  intimation  that  the  party  sending  it  believed 
it  was  a  good  water,  as  it  had  no  action  on  the  permanganate  test  •  but 
that,  since  a  medical  gentleman  in  the  town  had  declared  it  to  be' bad, 
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it  was  deemed  advisable  to  Lave  a  second  opinion.  On  analysis,  the 
results  obtained  were  as  follow : — 


Total  solids. 

Nitrogen,  as 

nitrates 
and  nitrites. 

Equal 
to  nitric  acid. 

Organic 
nitrogen  from 
albuminoid 
ammonia. 

Equal  to 
albuminoid 
organic 
matter. 

Oxygen 
required  by 
organic 
matter. 

58-10 

:S-18 

11-55 

0-006 

0-07 

None. 

The  parties,  therefore,  who  sent  the  water  were  quite  correct  m 
stating  that  it  had  no,  or  only  a  very  trifling,  action  on  the  per- 
manganate ;  but  the  inference  that  it  was  a  good  and  safe  water  to 
use  was  fallaciaus  and  dangerous,  for  this  water  contained  over  11^ 
grains  of  nitric  acid ;  thus  showing  that  it  was  subject  to  extensive 
pollution,  though  at  the  time  of  the  examination  nearly  all  the  nitrogen 
was  converted  into  nitric  acid.  But  this  process  might  not,  from 
various  circumstances,  be  always  thus  perfectly  performed,  and  then 
the  water  might  become  deleterious  and  productive  of  disease.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  striking  illustration  of  probable  danger  in  the  use  of 
this  test;  and,  since  any  mistake  of  this  kind  might  involve  health, 
and  even  life,  it  is  manifestly  wrong  to  place  any  reliance  on  this  single 
test,  uncontrolled  by  other  results. 

A  third  case,  in  which  reliance  on  this  test  would  have  serioiisiy 
misled,  is  the  following.    This  water,  on  analysis,  gave  the  subjoined 


results : — 


L  DO  LU.  . 

Total  solids. 

Nitrogen,  as 

nitrates 
and  nitrites. 

Equal 
to  nitric  acid. 

Organic 
nitrogen  from 
albuminoid 
ammonia. 

Equal  to 
albuminoid 
matter. 

Oxygen 
required  by 
organic 
matter. 

121-10 

5-27 

20-32 

0-024 

0-30 

0-061 

In  this  sample  the  mineral  constituents  amounted  to  no  less  than 
121  exains,  and  the  nitric  acid  to  over  20  grains  per  gaUon :  and  yet 
only  a  very  minute  quantity  of  the  permanganate  solution  was  de- 

^°^Tastiy,  a  fourth  water  on  analysis  was  found  to  fru-nish  the  follow- 
ina:  results : — 

Total  solids. 

Nitrogen,  as 

nitrates 
and  nitrites. 

Organic 
nitrogen  fi-om 
albuminoid 
ammonia. 

Equal  to 
albuminoid 
matter. 

Protoxide  of 
iron. 

Oxygen 
required  by 
organic  matter 
and  oxide  of 
iron. 

23-00 

None. 

0-01 

0-12 

0-39 

0-095 
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In  this  case  the  quantity  of  albuminoid  matter  was  small,  yet 
a  relatively  very  large  quantity  of  the  solution  was  decolorised, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  protosalt  of  iron.  This  water,  really 
very  pure,  would,  therefore,  have  been  condemned  by  any  person  not 
experienced  in  such  matters,  using  this  test. 

III.  Quantitative  anahjsis. — The  quality  of  a  water  for  either 
drinking,  cooking,  or  washing  purposes,  depends  chiefly  upon  two 
classes  of  constituents — organic  matter  of  vegetable  and  animal 
origin,  non-nitrogenous,  nitrogenous  and  miner nl  matter.  But  even 
highly  impm'e  water  contains  only  a  few  hundredths  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter  in  solution,  so  that  the  quantities  the  chemist  has  to  deal  with 
are  usually  extremely  minute,  especially  as  regards  organic  matter. 
Many  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  estimation  of  this  latter, 
but  even  at  the  present  time  the  problem  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
perfectly  solved,  although  much  has  been  achieved  in  that  direction 
and  many  valuable  results  have  been  obtained. 

The  organic  nitrogenous  matter  changes  under  the  influence  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  into  nitric  acid.  We  have,  therefore,  not  only  to  direct 
our  attention  to  the  estimation  of  the  organic  matter  present  in  the  water, 
but  also  to  that  part,  which  has  been  oxidised,  to  the  nitric  acid,  which 
gives  therefore  the  indication  of  what  has  been  called  'previous  sewage 
contamination.'  But  nitric  acid  in  water  may  be  derived  from  another 
and  totally  different  source — from  the  atmosphere.  Wherever  evapo- 
ration is  going  on,  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  nitrite  and  nitrate  of 
ammonia  is  formed,  which  salts  are,  therefore,  always  contained  in  the 
atmosphere,  from  which  they  are  washed  out  by  rain  in  its  descent  to 
the  earth.  E,ain- water,  therefore,  contains  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  as 
has  been  before  shown;  these  substances,  however,  not  amounting, 
according  to  Frankland,  to  more  than  0*024  nitrogen  for  the  nitric  acid 
and  0-008  for  the  ammonia,  equal  to  0-032  in  100,000  parts  of  water. 
This  quantity  of  nitrogen,  when  found  in  a  drinking  water,  might 
therefore  be  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  but  any  larger  amount 
must  be  due  to  contamination  with  animal  matter. 

JEstirnation  of  the  organic  matter.—Two  processes  are  at  present 
employed  in  this  country  for  estimating  the  organic  matter  in  water : 
the  one,  devised  by  Mr.  Wanklyn,  founded  upon  the  fact  that  these 
substances  give  up  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  by  the  action 
of  a  boiling  alkaline  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash;  the  other 
attempts  a  direct  estimation  of  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  by  heating 
the  residue  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  water  with  oxide  of  copper, 
and  collecting  and  measming  the  gases  produced — chiefly  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  acid — this  latter  method  was  devised  by  Professor 
Frankland.  Besides  these  two  methods  several  others  exist,  but  as 
they  are  very  imperfect  and  superseded  by  the  two  just  pointed  out, 
we  think  it  unnecessary  to  describe  them. 
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AMMONIA  METHOD  OF  WATER  ANALYSIS. 

Requirements  of  the  method    1.  Ne,der^^  ^T^ttf^Tf  dSd 
35  graLies  of  iodide  of  potassium  m  ^^^^^^ 

cipitate  as  fast  as  it  is  formed    Aitei  P^f ™     •  -^e  reached 

Uquid  so  as  to  m'to  its  ™lume  equal  to  one  litre.    Add  to  rt  6  cc^of 
S^ted  aqueous  solutiou  of  HcWonde  of  ™r"i  y    AUow  to  sul, 
side,  and  deoLt  tto  clear  liquid,  -l^^f t^^f^^j^t  WanHTO's  own 

tWore,  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.    ^       ™"™„^i   ,ery  little 
ammoma,  this  liquid  forms  a  brown  precipitate,  oi ,     omy  t  J 

^mlnia'be  preLt,  a  ydl°«if  .-^"J^S" 

this  reaction  is  extreme,,  since  it  is  not  3.5  ^ife  in 

sta^arS  so^on  ,f  ^^^^^  T^^Z^^ 
0.3882  .^—^f.^'I'^^'^lZa/lL'^Z^i  wa4-:  1  cc.  of  this 

^ra^ti^ensVciS^^^^^^^^^^^ 

o-ramme  of  NH3.  ^„+^v  fvpp  frnm  ammonia,  is  prepared  "by 

^    3.  Pure  distiUed  tmter,  <^^;^5*?^^^^^^i,^,7rrquantity  which  passes 
distiUingwater  as  ^-p.dly  as  pos^hle^    The  h-  q^^^^J  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
over  contains  ammoma,  tj^e  amount  01         >  ^.^^ed 
the  distiUation  progresses,     ^/^X  or  ^rlass  cyM^ 
with  Nessler's  Reagent  m  a  test-tube  01  glass  cynnae  ^ 

to  he  perfectly  free  from  ammoma.         ,^^„;,-,^reT)ared  in  the  foUow- 
4.      saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  sod^^^^^^ 

ing  way  :-Anhydrous  c«^  a 

irSlrr^trnty^^^^^^^^^^^       thendissoU  while  still  hot 

in  pure  distilled  water. 
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5.  An  alhaline  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash. — Dissolve  200 
grammes  of  caustic  potash  and  8  grammes  of  crystallized  permanganate 
of  potash  in  one  litre  of  water,  and  "boil  the  solution  for  at  least  one 
horn',  to  expel  any  ammonia. 

It  is  not  possible  to  bestow  too  much  care  upon  the  preparation  of 
these  liquids,  and  upon  the  cleaning  of  the  vessels  used.  As  we  have 
said,  the  Nessler's  Reagent  is  extremely  delicate ;  each  trace  of 
ammonia  gives  a  yellow  coloration  with  it — in  fact,  it  is  the  most 
sensitive  of  all  reagents  known.  The  utmost  cleanliness  is  to  be 
observed;  bottles  containing  ammonia  should  not  be  opened  before 
or  dming  the  operation,  and  the  apparatus  used  should  be  protected 
from  dust  during  distillation. 

A  retort  capable  of  holding  1,500  cc.  when  in  position  for  distilla- 
tion, with  well-fitting  glass  stopper,  is  connected  with  a  Liebig's  con- 
denser by  a  piece  of  indiarubber  tubing  ;  about  500  cc.  of  pure  distilled 
water  are  then  introduced,  and  heated  to  boiling  by  a  gas  or  spirit 
lamp.  The  steam  which  is  produced  cleans  the  apparatus  much  more 
efiFectually  than  could  be  done  by  any  other  means.  The  condenser  is 
kept  empty  at  first,  till  the  steam  has  heated  it  thoroughly,  and 
then  filled  with  cold  water.  The  condensed  water  is  tested  for 
ammonia,  and  the  distillation  continued  till  no  further  trace  of  that 
substance  can  be  discovered.  15  cc.  of  the  saturated  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  are  then  introduced  and  boiled  with  the  water. 
The  distillate  is  to  be  tested  again.  It  should  be  free  from  ammonia, 
thus  proving  that  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  pure.  If  not,  this 
solution  is  to  be  boiled  for  an  hour.  If  then  found  pm-e,  50  cc.  of  the 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  are  measm-ed  into  the  retort,  and 
tested  for  ammonia  in  the  same  way.  All  reagents  must  be  free  from 
even  a  trace  of  that  substance. 

If  all  be  in  right  condition,  the  estimation  of  ammonia  in  the  water 
to  be  analysed  may  be  proceeded  with. 

Estimation  of  free  ammonia. — 500  cc.  of  the  water  are  measured 
into  the  carefiilty-cleaned  retort ;  15  cc.  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  solu- 
tion are  then  added,  and  the  mixture,  which  commonly  tm-ns  turbid, 
caused  by  the  precipitation  of  the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  contained 
in  the  water,  distilled  till  the  last  60  cc.  of  the  distillate  contain  no 
more  ammonia — i.e.,  till  Nessler's  Reagent  fails  to  produce  the  slightest 
yellowish  tinge  with  the  distillate.  It  is  commonly  sufficient  to  distil 
from  150  to  200  cc. — in  most  cases  less  will  be  enough ;  and  it  is  only 
in  very  bad  water  that  the  distillate  contains,  even  after  that,  more 
ammonia. 

The  distillate  is  to  be  transferred  to  cylinders  holding  about 
110  cc,  graduated  at  100  cc.  •,  100  cc.  of  the  distillate,  which 
now  contains  all  free  ammonia,  are  used,  and  1^  or  2  cc. 
of  Nessler's  Reagent  added  to  it.  The  colour  is  to  be  observed  and 
from  a  burette  so  much  of  the  standard  solution  of  ammonia  which 
contains  in  1  cc.  ^  milligramme,  is  to  be  filled  into  another  similar 
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cylinder  as  may  be  tliought  necessary  to  produce  the  same  deptb  of 
coloration  Avith  Nessler?  Reagent  if  diluted  witli  distilled  water  to 
100  cc    Bith  liquids  are  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  ten  minutes, 
nd^henrhecoloLis  observed.  ■  1^  "ration  of  both  ^^^^^^^^ 
equal,  both  contain  the  same  amount  of  ammoma.  _  The  J  «t 

the  volatile  alkali  contained  in  the  one  cylinder  is  known  since  a 
me  Jw  quantity  of  standard  ammonia  solution  has  been  introduced 
¥he  amount  of  aiLonia  contained  in  100  cc.  of  the  distiUa  e  must  be 
IiLirihis  added  amount.    If,  on  the  other,  hand  tl^e  coloratio^^^^^^ 
the  two  liquids  be  ditterent,  a  third  cylinder  is  to  be  filled  with  the 
pteXtiLd  water,  a  smaller  or  larger  --^onni  f  stMs^^^^^ 
Lan  at  the  first  experiment  being  added,  and  .^cc.  o^Jsesslei  tes^^ 
and  after  another  ten  minutes  the  colour  is  again  observed.    W  itH  a 
IHtle  practice  it  is  easy  to  judge  with  considerable  accm^cv^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  standard  solution  is  to  be  used.    An  example  will  lUustiate  this 

5W  c^'of  water  have  been  subjected  to  distillation.    200  cc.  of  ^s- 
tiUate  contained  all  the  free  ammonia.    100  cc.  of  this  disti  late  wer^ 
S  inTo  ttrcylinder,  and  1  ^  cc.  Nessler  test  added^  3^  cc.^  s^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ammonia  solution  dropped  into  a  second  cylinder,  diluted  ^t^i 
on.ue  water,  gave  A^th  Nessler  test  too  bght  a  colomtion.  It  is  not 
adSirto  add  more  of  the  standard  solution  to  the  liquid,  smce  it 
always  ttjr^^^^      if  the  Nessler  test  be  added  before  the  anmionia. 
fnTol  tScylinder  3-8  cc.  were  filled  and  tested  as  before  ;  colora- 
tion eaual    100  cc.  of  the  distiUate  contain,  therefore  so  much  of  free 
ammonTa  as  are  contained  in  3-8  cc.  of  standard  solution-namely, 
S^S)038  Grammes.    The  total  distiUate  (200  cc^)  contains,  therefore, 
0-000076  NH„  or,  what  is  the  same,  600  cc.  of  the  origmal  water  con- 
taiS(>000076  of  ammonia.    100,000  parts  of  water  contam,  there- 
fore 0-0152  parts  of  free  aumionia.  .  -,     .    xi      4.   +  f^^r.^ 
mlnatZ  of  albuminoid  matter.-The  residue  in  the  retort,  from 
xvhiclf  a   free  ammonia  has  been  expelled,  contains  unaltered  the  albu- 
-.nl  nroiulc  matter     50  cc.  of  the  alkaline  solution  of  permanganate 
Z  /fnlf  ^nd  the  mixture  distilled  as  before.    The  nitrogen  of 
are  added  to  It,  and  tfie  i^^^^^^^^^^                    distillation  as  ammonia, 

collected  and  estimated  exactly  ^ 
passes  tmuii^u  ^    ^  against  this  pro- 

the  '  of  the^nitrogen  is  not 

XineYb^^S  mXd.    We  shall  consider  below  the  merits  and  the 

^''T^e  cas?o?bad  waters  the  inner  smrface  of  the  retort  is  covered 
^t^  athirfiW  dioxide  of  manganese  which  canses  the  M^^^^^^ 
boU  veiy  iiTBgiilarly,  to  bump  with  great  force,  and  nse  even  so  hig^ 
as  to  coloui-^the  dikiUate  red,  which  is  hen  to  be  poui^d  bacW^ 
?he  retort.  A  few  pieces  of  tobacco-pipe,  heated  previously  to  destroy 
any  oro-anic  matter  and  remove  any  ammonia  which  might  be  present, 
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put  into  the  retort,  prevent  "by  their  constant  movement  the  formation 
of  this  fihn,  and  consequently  the  rising-  of  the  liquid. 

Estimation  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites.  — ,  A  great  many 
methods  for  the  estimation  of  nitrates  have  been  proposed.  Those 
generally  employed  in  this  country  are,  however,  only  t^o — Schulze's, 
as  modified  by  Chapman,  and  "Cjmn's,  as  modified  by  Frankland. 
We  shall  consider  this  latter  one  under  '  Frankland 's  Method  of  Water 
Analysis.'  Chapman  describes  his  process  as  follows: — ^100  cc.  of 
the  water  are  introduced  into  a  non-tubulated  retort,  and  50  to  70  cc. 
of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  added.  The  caustic  soda  miist  be  free 
from  nitrates,  and  the  strength  of  the  solution  should  be  such  that  1 
litre  contains  100  grammes  of  caustic  soda.  The  contents  of  the 
retort  are  to  be  distilled  until  they  do  not  exceed  100  cc,  and  until 
no  more  ammonia  comes  over ;  that  is,  until  Nessler's  test  is  incapable 
of  detecting  ammonia  in  the  distillate.  The  retort  is  now  cooled,  and 
a  piece  of  aluminiimi  introduced  into  it  (foil  will  answer  very  well 
with  dilute  solutions,  but  we  much  prefer  thin  sheet  aluminiimi  in  all 
cases).  The  neck  of  the  retort  is  now  inclined  a  little  upwards,  and  its 
mouth  closed  with  a  cork,  through  which  passes  the  narrow  end  of  a 
small  tube  filled  with  broken-up  tobacco-pipe,  wet  either  with  water, 
or  better,  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  free  from  ammonia.  This 
tube  need  not  be  more  than  an  inch  and  a. half  long,  nor  longer  than  a 
goose  quill.  It  is  connected  with  a  second  tube  containing  pumice 
stone  moistened  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  This  last  tube  serves  to 
prevent  any  ammonia  from  the  air  entering  the  apparatus,  which  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  this  way  for  a  few  hours  or  over-night.  The  con- 
tents of  the  pipe-clay  tube  are  now  washed  into  the  retort,  with  a  little 
distilled  water  free  from  ammonia  (about  70  to  80  cc). 

We  have  now  a  strongly  alkaline  liquid,  which  contains  all  nitrogen 
derived  from  the  nitrates  and  nitrites  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  It  is 
distilled,  and  in  the  distillate  the  ammonia  estimated  as  'free  ammonia.' 
It  is  advisable  to  fill  into  the  receiver  about  150  to  200  cc.  of  pure 
distilled  water,  and  to  let  the  tube  of  the  Liebig  condenser  dip  under 
the  surface  of  the  water,  so  as  to  avoid  any  loss  of  ammonia. 

Seventeen  parts  of  ammonia  are  equal  to  63  parts  of  nitric  acid 
(HNO3). 

FranldancCs  Method  of  Water  Analysis. 

As  already  mentioned,  this  method  is  based  upon  the  principle, 
that  when  the  residue  on  evaporation  of  the  water  is  burned  with 
oxide  of  copper,  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  are  eliminated  from  the 
organic  matter,  and  are  then  collected  and  measured. 

One  litre  of  the  water  is  to  be  taken  and  boiled  for  two  minutes  in 
a  glass  flask  after  30  cc.  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  pure  sulphurous 
acid  have  been  added.  The  addition  of  sulphurous  acid  serves  a  two- 
fold purpose — for  decomposing  the  carbonates  naturally  contained  in 
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carbonic  acid  of  tlie  carbonates  would  be  found  witb  the  organic 
carbon  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitric  acid  with  the  nitrogen  of  the 
organic  matter. 

The  water  is  then  evaporated  with  the  addition  of  about  0-2 
gTamme  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  a  few  drops  of  ferric  chloride ;  the 
former  for  neutralising  any  sulphuric  acid  formed  during  evapo- 
ration by  oxidation  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  the  latter  for  insiu-ing  the 
completest  possible  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid.  Half-spheric  glass 
basins,  capable  of  holding  about  100  cc,  are  employed  for  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water  on  a  water  or  steam  bath.  Glass  shades,  such  as 
are  used  for  covering  ornaments,  are  placed  over  the  basins,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  ammonia  or  atmospheric  dust  from  contaminating  the 
sample.  The  evaporation  is  rather  slow.  The  perfectly  dry  residue 
is  now  mixed  with  oxide  of  copper  by  means  of  a  flexible  steel 
spatula,  and  filled  into  a  strong  combustion  tube,  fused  round 
on  one  end.  The  oxide  of  copper  must  be  prepared  by  heating 
metallic  copper  in  the  air,  and  not  by  oxidisrug  it  by  means  of 
nitric  acid,  and  then  heating  it  to  redness,  as  the  oxide  of 
copper  used  for  organic  analysis  is  usually  prepared, 
since  in  the  latter  case  it  is  impossible  even  by  repeated  S'ig-  16. 
heating  to  get  rid  of  all  nitric  acid.  The  combustion 
tube  is  nearly  filled  with  the  oxide,  and  a  spiral  of 
metallic  copper  is  inserted  in  the  end  of  the  tube,  so  as 
to  touch  the  oxide.  The  glass  tube  is  then  drawn  out 
over  the  blowpipe,  and  the  air  contained  in  it  is  per- 
fectly exhausted  by  means  of  a  Sprengel  mercury  air- 
pump,  as  shown  in  fig.  15. 

The  tube  containing  the  water  residue  is  then  heated 
as  in  an  ordinary  organic  combustion  in  a  combustion 
furnace,  and  as  soon  as  the  whole  tube  is  red  hot,  the 
ah'-pump  is  set  in  action,  and  the  produced  gases  are 
received  in  a  test-tube,  from  whence  they  are  removed 
into  the  apparatus  constructed  by  Professor  Franldand 
and  delineated  in  fig.  17. 

The  following  dilFerent  gases  are  the  product  of  the 
combustion : — 

Sulphurous  acid,  produced  from  the  sulphite  of 
soda. 

Carbonic  acid,  fi-om  the  carbon  of  the  organic 
matter. 

Nitrogen 

^®  I  from  the  nitrogenous  matter. 

Carbonic  oxide. 

Oxygen,  in  some  cases,  if  no  nitric  oxide  be  present. 
The  sulphurous  acid  is  first  removed  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  whereby  it  is  oxidised  to  sulphiu-ic  acid.  The 
residual  gases  are  now  accurately  measured  (a).  The  carbonic  acid 
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is  then  absorbed  by  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  and  the 
gases  are  measured  again  (6).  Some  pyrogallic  acid  is  now  introduced 
into  the  apparatus  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  if  any  be  present.  We 
call  the  residual  mixture  (c).  If  no  oxygen  be  found — i.e.,ii  h  =  c 
— some  bubbles  of  pure  oxygen  are  added  to  the  mixture.  They  con- 
vert the  nitric  oxide  present  into  nitric  tetroxide,  which  is  absorbed 
with  the  excess  of  oxygen,  by  the  alkaline  solution  of  the  p}n.'ogallic 
acid. 

From  the  residue  ( d)  consisting  of  nitrogen  and  perhaps  carbonic 
oxide,  this  latter  gas  is  absorbed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride  and  the  nitrogen  measured  (e). 

a  —  b  gives  the  voliune  of  carbonic  acid. 

c  —  d  represents  the  voliune  of  nitric  oxide. 

d—e  gives  the  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide,  and 

e  the  quantity  of  nitrogen. 

The  carbon  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  is  added  to  the  carbon 
of  the  carbonic  oxide,  gi^^ng  the  total  amount  of  carbon  in  one  litre  of 
the  water;  while  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitric  oxide,  added  to  the 
nitrogen,  found  as  such,  gives  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
aame  quantity. 

Several  blank  experiments  with  pure  distilled  water  should  be 
made  ;  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  vnll  always  be  found, 
which,  if  once  determined,  is  to  be  subtracted  in  all  cases  from  the 
results  found  by  the  analysis  of  a. water. 

FranUands  Method  for  estimating  the  nitric  and  mtrous  acid. — 
A  measured  quantity  of  the  water  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk, 
and  the  chlorine  is  removed  from  it  by  means  of  sulphate  of  silver. 
The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  few  drops  in  a  small  beaker,  and  then 
introduced  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a  tube  closed  at  one  end  and 
filled  with  mercury  (fig.  1 6).  The  nitric  acid  acts  upon  the  mercuiy,  and 
soon  an  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  will  begin,  which  is  much  aided  by 
violently  shaking  the  tube.  The  gas  evolved  is  transferred  to  the  same 
apparatus  in  which  the  gases  obtained  from  the  combustiofi  of  the 
water  residue  were  measured,  and  calculated  for  nitrogen. 

Comparison  heMoeen  Wanklyn's  and  Frankland's  Methods. — Each 
of  the  two  methods  for  determining  the  organic  matters  has  its  weak 
as  well  as  its  strong  points.  While  Wanklyn's  method  can  be  com- 
pleted in  an  hour  or  two,  Frankland's  requires  at  least  two  days  for 
evaporation,  combustion,  and  measurement  of  the  gases  produced.  _  In 
a  laboratoiy  where  many  water  analyses  are  to  be  made,  it  is  a 
great  inconvenience  to  have  an  evaporation  going  on  for  so  long  a  time, 
during  which  it  is  impossible,  even  with  the  most  scrupulous  care, 
to  avoid  contamination  with  organic  dust  or  with  ammonia.  And, 
if  after  so  much  trouble  a  combustion  tube  breaks,  as  may  easily 
happen,  the  tube  being  exhausted,  the  day's  work  is  lost. 

The  time  required  for  the  evaporation  of  the  water  can  now  however 
be  very  much  shortened  bv  the  adoption  of  a  contrivance  proposed  by 
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FRANKLAND'S  APPARATtrS  FOR  GrAS  ANALYSIS. 

A,  vessel  to  receive  the  mixed  gases  to  be  analysed ;  B,  graduated  tub=  in 
which  the  gases  are  measured  ;  C,  graduated  tube,  to  measure  the  pressure 
to  which  the  gases  are  subjected.  i-=»uii. 
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G.  Biscliof.  The  water  is  contained  in  a  glass  balloon,  in  the  neck  of 
which  is  accurately  ground  a  bent  tube  ;  the  baUoon  is  inverted  over 
the  dish  in  which  the  water  is  to  be  evaporated,  and  thus  the  water  re- 
moved by  evaporation  is  continually  replaced  until  the  whole  of  the 
litre  is  evaporated.    Thus  30  houi's  are  sufficient  for  the  evaporation. 

Wanklyn's  method  may  be  finished  in  a  very  short  time,  and  may 
easily  be  repeated  in  case  of  an  accident.  It  requires,  moreover, 
nothing  but  a  retort  and  a  condenser ;  Avhile,  on  the  other  hand, 
Franldand's  apparatus,  vdth  its  30  to  40  lbs.  of  mercury,  involves  con- 
siderable cost.    So  much  as  to  cost  and  time. 

The  accuracy  of  the  methods  is,  of  course,  a  point  of  infinitely 
higher  importance.  Wanldyu  admits  that  boiling  with  an  alkaline 
permanganate  does  not  yield  the  whole  of  the  organic  nitrogen :  it 
does  not  even  yield  a  constant  fraction  of  it.  He  experimented 
upon  a  variety  of  substances,  and  found  very  considerable  variations  of 
the  percentages  of  niti'Ogen  obtained  from  various  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds. Thus,  albimien  gave  only  10  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  whilst 
actually  it  contains  nearly  16,  and  casein,  with  the  same  amount  of 
nitrogen,  even  gave  as  little  as  7'6  per  cent.  Wanklyn  proposes  to 
calculate  1  part  of  albuminoid  ammonia  as  10  parts  of  albuminoid 
matter,  but  even  thus  the  approximation  to  the  truth  can  only  be 
very  slight.  Accurate  results  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  by  his 
method.  They  are  very  good,  however,  for  comparison.  .  A  bad  water 
will  appear  bad,  and  a  good  one  will  appear  good,  by  his  method, 
although  the  absolute  quantities  of  organic  matter  cannot  be  thus  deter- 
mined. Moreover,  no  idea  is  given  of  the  amount  of  carbon  present 
in  the  water,  also  a  point  of  the  highest  importance. 

Franldand's  method  has  a  real  scientific  basis  ;  it  is  good  and  sound 
in  principle,  which  Wanklyn's  is  not.  It  appears  a  very  easy  pro- 
ceeding to  evaporate  the  water  and  estimate  by  combustion  the  nitrogen 
and  carbon,  but  there  are  many  practical  difficulties.  As  already 
mentioned,  during  the  prolonged  evaporation  some  amount  of 
contamination  with  extraneous  organic  matter  cannot  be  prevented, 
especially  as  we  have  to  deal  only  with  a  few  milligi*ammes  of  sub- 
stance. It  has  fui'ther  been  urged,  and  with  much  reason,  that  the  free 
sulphuric  acid  produced  during  evaporation  acts  upon  the  organic 
matter,  partly  decomposing  it.  Frankland  himself  admits  contamina- 
tion of  the  water  during  evaporation  when  he  directs  that  several 
blank  experiments  should  be  made  by  the  analyst  and  the  average  of 
the  results  obtained  subtracted  in  all  cases  from  the  results  of  every 
subsequent  analysis.  Frequently  this  correction  surpasses  in  quan- 
tity the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  pure  waters.  In  the  latter  case 
only  a  few  hundreths  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  nitrogen  are  obtained, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  measured  with  great  accuracy. 

A  gTeat  number  of  analyses  made  by  either  method  ha'^'e  brought 
the  author  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

In  all  cases,  where  only  the  quality  of  a  drinking  or  other  water  is 
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to  be  determined,  Wanklyn's  method  gives  satisfactory  results ;  in  those 
cases,  however,  where  the  quantity  of  organic  matter,  and  especially 
the  quantity  of  carbon,  is  required,  Frankland's  method  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. This  latter  should,  a:.d  no  doubt  will,  supersede  the  perman- 
ganate process. 

Both  methods  for  the  estimation  of  nitric  acid  give  very  accurate 
results,  if  the  quantity  of  nitrates  present  be  but  moderate. 

All  the  apparatus  required  for  water  analysis  by  Frankland's 
method  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Oetti,  Holborn. 

ESTIMATION  OF  THE  MINERAL  CONSTITUENTS  OP  WATER. 

Determination  of  the  total  solid  residue. — 300  to  500  cc.  of  the 
water  are  to  be  evaporated  in  a  weighed  platinum  basin  on  the  water- 
bath,  and  the  residue  is  to  be  di'ied  in  the  air-bath  at  about  110°  C.  The 
result  is  to  be  calculated  for  100,000  of  water. 

The  weighed  residue  is  then  heated  over  the  open  flame,  and  it  is 
carefully  noted  whether  it  tiu-ns  brown  or  black  on  igniting,  indicatino- 
the  presence  of  carbonaceous  matter.  The  loss  by  ignition  may  be 
determined,  but  it  gives  no  reliable  data  as  to  the  quantity  of  organic 
matter  present,  since  chloride  of  calciimi  retains,  when  dried  at  110°  C. 
a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  absorbed  water,  and,  further,  since' 
chloride  of  magnesium  is  decomposed  by  heating,  suffering  a  decrease 
of  weight  which  would  of  course  be  calculated  as  organic  matter. 

Estimation  of  chloy-ine-.—Ohlorme  mav  be  estimated  either  gravi- 
metrically  or  vohmietricaUy.  For  the'  first  method  of  estimation 
500  to  1,000  cc.  are  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  the  chlorine  is  then 
precipitated  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  chloride  of  silver  is 
filtered,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  100  parts  of  AgOl  contain 
24,724  parts  of  chlorine. 

For  the  volumetric  estimation,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of 
known  strength  is  required.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  in  1  litre  of 
distilled  water  0-479  gramme  of  pure  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver. 
1  cc.  of  this  solution  precipitates  O'OOOl  gramme  of  chlorine. 

100  cc.  of  the  water  are  measiu-ed  in  a  beaker,  2  or  3  drops  of  a 
satm-ated  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  potassium  are  added,  and 
then  fi'om  a  burette  the  standard  silver  solution  is  dropped  into  the 
yellow-coloured  water.  Each  drop  produces  a  brown  coloration 
which  at  first  rapidly  disappears.  Soon,  however,  this  coloration 
becomes  permanent  and  the  niunber  of  cc.  of  silver  solution  used  is 
not^l,  and  from  it  the  quantity  of  chlorine  is  calculated. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  method  is  based  is  the  followino- 
fell  ver  has  a  greater  affinitv  for  chlorine  than  for  chromic  acid '''if 
therefore,  a  solution  of  silver  be  added  to  a  liquid  containing '  both 
chlorine  and  chromic  acid,  the  former  will  be  first  peifectlv  nreci- 
pitated  before  chromate  of  silver,  as  a  reddish-brown  predpitate,  be-ins  ' 
to  form.    As  soon  therefore  as  the  brown  coloration  is  permanent,  all 
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chlorine  is  precipitated.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  method  that  hoth  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  and  the  Hquid  in 
which  the  chlorine  is  to  be  estimated  are  exactly  neutral. 

Estimation  of  nitrous  acid. — It  would  be  extremely  desirable  that  a 
method  for  the  exact  determination  of  the  nitrous  acid  shoidd  be  kuo\\Ti, 
but  unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case.  The  processes  proposed  can 
only  be  regarded  as  giving  approximations  to  the  truth.  They  are  aU 
founded  upon  the  reaction,  with  only  slight  modifications  proposed  by 
different  chemists,  which  permanganate  of  potash  undergoes  by  coming 
into  contact  with  nitrites — namely,  instantaneous  decolorisation. 

Thus,  Dr.  Paul  works  in  the  following  way :— 1  litre  of  the  water 
is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  chloride  of  aluminimn,  and  then  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  quantity_  of  standard 
permanganate  solution  decolorised  after  this  proceeding  is  then  ascer- 
tained, and  from  it  the  amount  of  the  nitrous  acid  is  calculated.  But 
it  is  er]-oneous  to  suppose  tha,t  all  organic  matter  is  carried  down  with 
the  hydrate  of  alumina  formed  by  the  addition  cf  carbonate  of  soda  to 
chloride  of  aluminium,  and  the  quantity  which  is  left  in  solution  and 
acted  upon  by  the  permanganate  doubtless  exceeds,  in  many  cases,  by 
far  the  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  present. 

Dr.  de  Chaiunont's  plan  is  to  acidulate  a  measm-ed  quantity  of  the 
water,  sav  half  a  litre,  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  boil  it.  The  nitrous 
acid  is  thus  liberated  and  thrown  off.  The  difference  between  the 
quantity  of  peimanganate  used  before  and  after  boiling  would  indicate 
the  amount  of  nitrous  acid.  And,  indeed,  this  plan  seems  to  be  corro- 
borated by  an  observation  recently  made  by  Prof.  Fresenius,  that 
nitrous  acid  is  volatile  without  decomposition.  It  would  therefore,  no 
doubt,  be  more  advisable  to  distil  a  measured  quantity  of  the  water, 
and  to  estimate  in  the  distillate  the  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  by  means 
of  permanganate. 

Estimation  of  dissolved  gases  in  water.— We  here  include  only 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  these  being  the  chief  gases  present 
in  potable  waters  in  quantities  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  direct 
measuring.  They  are  obtained  from  the  water  in  which  they  are 
dissolved  in  two  ways ;  namely,  either  by  boiling,  or  by  exhausting 
by  means  of  the  air-pump.  In  whatever  way  obtained  they  are 
measm-ed  by  any  of  the  methods  of  gas  analysis,  and  analysed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  gases  produced  by  the  combustion  of  tJie 
water  residue  with  oxide  of  copper,  as  practised  in  Dr.  Frankland  s 
method  of  water  analysis,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Estimation  of  sulphuretted  hijdroffen. —The  quantity  of  this  gas 
contained  even  in  the  very  worst  of  waters  is  so  small  that  it  cannot 
be  estimated  by  any  gravimetrical  method  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  pre- 
cipitation of  it  by  means  of  a  solution  of  any  of  the  heavy  metals. 

The  volunietrical  method  employed,  is  in  its  simplest  form,  executed 
as  follows  :— A  very  dilute  solution  of  iodine  in  an  aqueous  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  is  first  prepared  by  dissolving  a  weighed 
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quantity  of  iodine.  This  element  acts  upon  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as 
indicated  by  the  following  formula: — Ij  +  HoS  =  2HI  +  S.  127 
parts  of  iodine  correspond,  therefore,  to  17  parts  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

A  litre  of  the  water  to  be  examined  is  measiu'ed  into  a  large  beaker, 
a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  starch  are  added,  and  then  from  a  gra- 
duated burette  the  standard  iodine  solution  is  dropped  in.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  siilphm^etted  hydrogen,  the  iodine  combines  with  the 
starch,  striking  a  blue  coloration,  which  gives  therefore  the  indication 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodine  has  been  added.  From  the  number 
of  cc.  used,  the  proportion  of  sulphm-etted  hydrogen  contained  in  the 
■water  is  easily  calculated  by  means  of  the  above-given  formula  and 
figures. 

Estimation  of  sulphuric  acid. — 500  to  1,000  cc.  of  the  water  are 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  acidulated  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  sulphates  are  then  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  barium.  The  precipitate  is  filtered,  washed  with  boiling 
water,  incinerated  and  weighed.  100  parts  of  it  contain  34-335  parts 
of  sulphuric  anhydride,  SO3.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  it  is  con- 
venient to  calculate  all  results  for  the  anhydrous  bodies,  and  not  for 
the  hydrates,  since  by  the  combination  of  a  hydrated  acid  and 
base,  water  is  eliminated,  which  would  involve  therefore  a  further 
calculation. 

Estimation  of  silica,  iron  and  alumina,  lime  and  tnagnesia.  

1,000  cc.  of  the  water  are  evaporated  in  a  platinum  basin  to  dryness 
on  the  water-bath,  after  the  addition  of  some  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
residue  is  moistened  with  dilute  acid,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the 
sihca  remaining  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  incinerated  and  weighed. 
_     To  the  filtrate  chloride  of  ammonium  is  now  added,  and  then  the 
u-on  and  alumma  are  precipitated  by  means  of  caustic  ammonia  :  the 
precipitate,  which  is  usually  very  small,  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
and  _  since  it  might  contain  lime,  it  is  again  dissolved  in  acid  and 
precipitated  as  before.    The  filtrates  are  joined,  and  the  precipitate  is 
weighed.    A  separation  of  the  oxide  of  iron  and  of  the  alumina  is  not 
necessary  m  the  case  of  drinldng  waters. 
AA^A       ^l^'i^li^e  filtrate  an  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonium  is  now 
added:  this  precipitates  the  lime  as  white  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime 
which  IS  separated  by  filtration  after  twelve  hours'  standing.    It  is 
washed  and  very  gently  heated  in  a  weio-hed  platinum  crucible,  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  red  hot.    The  oxalate  is  therebv  converted 
into  the  carbonate  of  lime,  w^hich  may  be  weighed.    But  the  carbonate 
atter  conversion  in  the  crucible  into  the  sulphate,  by  treatino-  it  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  should  be  ignited  and  weidied.    lOO^iiarts  nf 
carbonate  of  hme  contain  56-00  parts  of  lime,  OaO,  while  100  nart. 
of  the  sulphate  con;espond  to  4M76  parts  of  lime.    Both  estimations 
should  give  nearly  identical  quantities.  ^i^ciuons 

The  liquid,  from  which  the  oxalate  of  lime  has  been  removed  by 
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filtration,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  basin,  and  the  salts  of 
ammonia  are  driven  oft"  by  lieat.  The  residue,  containing  the  mag- 
nesia as  carbonate,  is  dissolved  in  pm-e  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia 
added  to  the  filtered  liquid,  and  the  magnesia  precipitated  as  phosphate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia  by  means  of  a  solution  containing  phos- 
phate of  soda  and  chloride  of  ammonimn.  After  twenty-four  hours' 
standing,  this  precipitate  is  filtered,  washed  with  dilute  ammonia  (1 :  4), 
incinerated  and  weighed.  The  precipitate  is  converted  by  incineration 
into  pyro-phosphate  of  magnesia,  MgoPgO.,.  100  parts  of  this  sub- 
stance are  equal  to  36-036  parts  of  magnesia. 

Estimation  of  soda— 1,250  cc.  (or  any  other  quantity,  but  this 
is  the  most  convenient  for  calculation)  are  evaporated  to  about 
150  or  200  cc,  and  then  milk  of  lime  is  added  till  the  liquid  is  just 
alkaline.  It  is  put  into  a  flask  graduated  at  250  cc,  and  tilled  up  to 
the  mark  with  distilled  water.  The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle, 
and  200  cc.  of  the  clear  liquid  are  taken  out  by  means  of  a  pipette. 
These  200  cc  represent  1,000  cc.  of  the  original  water.  They  are  put 
into  another  260  cc.  flasli,  and  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammoma,  and 
some  oxalate  of  ammonia  are  added,  and  water  to  make  up  250  cc, 
filtered,  and  200  cc  of  the  filtrate,  equal  to  800  cc.  of  water,  are  eva- 
porated, with  the  addition  of  some  chloride  of  ammoniiun,  incinerated, 
and  the  chloride  of  sodiimi  thus  obtained  is  weighed. 

Potassimn  occurs  only  in  small  quantity  in  drinking  waters.  It  may 
be  separated,  however,  should  any  be  present,  from_  the  chloride  of 
sodium  by  means  of  chloride  of  platimun  (see  Fresenius). 
The  soda  may  be  estimated  indirectly  as  follows  : — 
The  residue  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  1,000  cc.  of  water  is 
weighed  as  described  for  total  solids.  After  weighing,  a  little  water, 
and°some  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  are  added,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  loss  by  spirting.  Evaporate  and  drive  the  sulphuric  acid  oft  at  a 
red  heat.  The  residue  is  weighed.  It  consists  of  silica,  oxide  of  iron 
and  alumina,  and  the  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda.  Subtract 
from  it  the  quantities  of  silica,  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  actually 
found  calculate  the  quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia  obtained  into  sul- 
phates, and  subtract  them ;  the  rest  is  sulphate  of  soda  which 
is  to  be  calculated  for  soda  Na,,0.  100  parts  contain  43-658  of 
Na.  0.  The  result  obtained  by  this  indirect  method  should  closely 
correspond  with  that  of  the  direct  estimation. 

Estimation  of  combined  carbonic  acid.-The  carbonic  acid  may 
be  estimated  directly  or  bv  calculation.  Also  m  this  case  o'le  result 
may  be  used  to  check  the  other.  For  direct  estimation  1,000  cc. 
of  water  are  to  be  evaporated  in  a  glass  flask  to  a  very  small  buik, 
about  50  cc  The  liquid  is  coloured  by  tincture  of  btmus,  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  known  strength  is  gradually  added  to  the  boil- 
ing liquid, 'till  the  reaction  is  just  acid.  The  volimie  of  acid  used 
gives  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  20  parts  of  SO3  being  equal  to  li 
of  CO^ 
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The  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  carhonic  acid  without  direct 
estimation  is  as  follows : — 

Calculate  how  much  sulphuric  acid  (SO3)  corresponds  to  the 
quantities  of  lime,  ma^esia,  and  soda  found,  and  subtract  from  this- 
the  quantity  of  SO3  directly  found,  also  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
nitric  acid  and  the  chlorine  found.  The  remainder  of  sulphuric 
anhydride  is  equivalent  to  the  combined  carbonic  acid. 

The  quantity  of  total  solids  directly  found  should  be  nearly  equal  ■ 
to  the  quantity  of  the  diflerent  constituents  separately  estimated, 
taldng  into  consideration  that  for  each  molecule  of  chlorine  an  atom 
of  oxyp-eu  is  to  be  subtracted.  The  correspondence  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  absolute,  for  several  reasons.  The  silica  acts  during  evaporation 
and  drying  upon  the  carbonates,  driving  out  some  carbonic  acid ;  car- 
bonate of  magnesium  loses  some  carbonic  acid ;  and,  lastly,  chloride  of 
magnesiimi  cannot  be  dried  without  decomposition,  and  the  loss  of 
part  of  its  chlorine  as  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  formation  of  magnesia. 

Estimation  of  p/iosphoric  acid. — In  most  waters  traces  of  phosphoric 
acid  may  be  found  if  only  properly  looked  for.  Its  amount  is  mostly, 
however,  so  small  that  large  quantities  of  water  must  be  evaporated 
to  render  a  quantitative  estimation  possible.  In  highly  contaminated 
and  impure  waters  phosphoric  acid  is  sometimes  present  in  compara- 
tively large  amount.  Its  estimation  may  be  thus  eftected.  1  litre  of 
water  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with  the  addition 
of  _  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  The  residue  is  moistened  with  nitric 
acid  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water.  The  liquid,  the  amount  of  which 
should  not  exceed  20  cc,  is  filtered  through  a  small  filter,  and  pre- 
cipitated with  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  in 
nitric  acid.  The  yellow  precipitate  of  phosphomolybdate  of  ammonia  is 
filtered  after  twenty-fom-  hours'  standing,  washed  with  some  molybdate 
of  ammonia,  dissolved  in  weak  caustic  ammonia,  and  in  the  solution 
the_  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  with  magnesium  chloride.  The 
white  and  crystalline  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia 
is  filtered,  washed,  incinerated,  and  weighed.  100  parts  of  the  in- 
cinerated precipitate  contain  63-96  parts  of  phosphoric  acid  (PsOs)- 

The  calculation  of  the  results. — It  is  impossible  to  teU  with  cer- 
tainty how  all  the  substances  found  and  estimated  as  described  are  com- 
bmed  in  the  water.  Thus  we  might  mix  nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride 
of  potassium  together,  and  we  are  no  longer  able  to  say  which  salts  the 
solution  contains.  Very  probably  double  decomposition  takes  place, 
and  in  solution  are  now,  instead  of  two,  four  salts — namely,  the  two 
salts  mixed  and  nitrate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  sodium.  In  other 
cases  we  may  be  certain  in  which  state  of  combination  the  different 
bodies  are ;  we  Imow,  for  instance,  that  if  we  find  a  water  to  contain 
carbonate  of  soda,  chloride  of  calcimn  cannot  be  present,  these  two  salts 
decoraposmg  each  other,  forming  carbonate  of  calcium  and  chloride  of 
sodium.  Further,  we  cannot  determine  bv  evaporation  and  the  forms  of 
the  crystals  which  salts  were  originally  present,  since  double  decomposi- 
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tion  prevents  any  accurate  conclusions ;  thus,  we  dissolve  together 
nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  if  "we  then  evaporate, 
"we  get  in  the  very  concentrated  solution  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
notwithstanding  that  this  substance  was  not  present  originally. 

Some  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mineral  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  water  are  combined  may  be  obtained,  by  sepa- 
rating the  soluble  from  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  residue,  by  means 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  distilled  water  ;  also  by  a  partial  evaporation 
of  the  water,  whereby  the  earthy  carbonates  are  separated  from  the 
other  constituents. 

Certain  rules  may,  however,  be  observed,  which  cannot  lead  far 
wrong.  If  several  salts  are  brought  together  in  solution  they  always 
combine  so  as  to  form  the  most  insoluble  combinations.  We  are  sm-e,  for 
instance,  that  if  we  find  in  a  water  barium,  chlorine  and  sulphuric 
acid,  if  such  a  case  were  possible,  the  barium  must  be  combined  with 
the  sulphuric  acid. 

Fresenius,  the  highest  authority  on  water  analysis,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  the  calculation  of  the  results : — '  The  chlorine  is 
combined  with  the  sodium ;  if  there  is  an  excess  this  is  combined  with 
calcium.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  remains  an  excess  of  soda,  this 
is  combined  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  sidphuric  acid,  or  the  remainder 
of  the  sulphuric  acid,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  combined  with  lime. 
The  nitric  acid  is,  as  a  rale,  to  be  combined  with  lime.  The  silica  is  put 
down  in  the  free  state,  the  remainder  of  the  lime  and  the  magnesia  as 
carbonates, 

'  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  results  of  the  quanti- 
tative analysis  may  render  another  arrangement  of  the  acids  and 
bases  necessary.  For  instance,  if  the  evaporated  water  reacts  strongly 
alkaline,  carbonate  of  soda  is  present,  generally  in  company  with  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  occasionally  also  with  nitrate 
of  soda.  The  lime  and  magnesia  are  then  to  be  entirely  combined 
with  carbonic  acid,' 

Estimation  of  hcn-dness. — We  have  already  described  the  exact 
chemical  methods  for  the  estimation  of  lime  and  magnesia.  For 
practical  purposes  it  is,  however,  frequently  sufficient  to  determine 
the  total  quantity  of  lime  and  magnesia,  if  not  ^vith.  exactness,  at  all 
events  with  very  close  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  method 
employed  for  this  purpose  is  that  proposed  by  Prof.  Clarice,  and 
is  founded  upon  the  foUoAving  facts.  Common  soap  consists  chietly  of 
oleate  and  stearate  of  soda,  which  salts  are  both  soluble  in  water.  If 
a  solution  of  soap  is  mixed  with  one  of  a  salt  of  lime  or  magnesia, 
stearate  and  oleate  of  these  bases  are  formed,  which,  being  insoluble, 
form  a  white  precipitate.  It  is  evident  that  an  amount  of  soap  will 
thus  be  precipitated,  which  stands  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
lime  and  magnesia  present,  or,  in  other  words,  which  is  equivalent 
to  it.  If,  therefore,  a  solution  of  soap  of  known  strength  be  prepared 
and  added  to  a  measiu-ed  quantity  of  the  water  to  be  tested,  a  lather 
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characteristic  of  soap  cannot  "be  formed  on  shaldng,  until  the  whole  of 
the  lime  and  magnesia  are  precipitated^  and,  moreover,  a  small  excess 
of  the  soap  solution  is  added.  The  volume  of  the  soap  solution  used 
will  thus  give  the  proportion  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

It  will  fiu-ther  be  seen,  that  56  parts  of  lime  will  destroy  or  pre- 
cipitate just  as  much  soap  as  40  parts  of  magnesia,  these  being  the 
equivalents  of  the  two  bases.  The  soap-test  does  not  allow  of  a  dis- 
crimination of  lime  and  magnesia ;  the  total  amount  must  either  be 
expressed  and  calculated  for  lime  or  for  magnesia.  Lime  being  usually 
the  prevalent  constituent,  the  figures  are  based  upon  the  amount  of  this 
substance.  In  England  it  is  customary  to  calculate  the  results  not  as 
lime  bat  as  carbonate  of  lime,  and  to  call  1  grain  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  1  gallon,  _  or  70,000  grains  of  water,  1  deffree  of  hardness,  whilst 
other  countries,  as  France  and  Germany,  calculate  as  caustic  lime, 
and  call  1  part  of  caustic  lime  in  100,000  parts  of  water  1  degree  of 
hardness. 

The  details  of  the  process  and  the  preparation  and  standardising  of 
the  soap  solution  are  as  follow.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  adhere 
strictly  to  these  details  if  satisfactory  results,  and  figures  agreeing 
among  themselves,  and  with  those  of  other  observers,  are  expected. 

A  solution  of  lime  of  known  strength  is  fii"st  prepared  by  heating 
pure  chloride  of  calcium  just  to  redness  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible^, 
allowmg  to  cool  over  sulphm-ic  acid,  and  reweighing  when  cold.  About 
half  a  gramme  is  thus  accurately  weighed  and  dissolved  in  such  a 
quantity  of  water  that  1,000  cc.  or  1  litre  contains  1*110  gramme  of 
chloride  of  calciimi,  equal  to  1  gramme  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  1  litre 
of  water  ;  1  cc.  therefore  corresponds  to  O'OOl  gramme  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

40  grammes  of  lead  plaister  are  finely  powdered  in  a  mortar,  and 
Iv.^^  Ultimately  mixed  with  20  grammes  of  carbonate  of  potash,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water.    The  mass  is  then  repeatedlv 
treated  with  cold  methylated  spirit,  Avhich  dissolves  easilv  the  soap  or 
oleate  of  potash  thus  formed,  while  insoluble  carbonate"  of  lead,  and 
tiie  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash,  are  not  taken  up  by  the  alcohol.  The 
amount  of  alcohol  should  be  about  30  times  the  weight  of  the  lead 
plaster  taken.    This  soap  solution  is  diluted  with  its  equal  volume  of 
water.    It  now  requires  standardising.    70  cc.  of  distilled  water  are 
measured  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  capable  of  holding  about  250  cc,  and 
lU  cc.  of  the  unstandardised  soap  solution  are  added  to  it.    From  a 
burette,  divided  into  tenths  of  cubic  centimetres,  the  standard  chloride 
ot  calcium  solution  is  then  slowly  added.  The  mixtm-e  is  from  time  to 
time  well  shaken.    As  long  as  the  liquid  froths  or  lathers  on  shaking 
undecomposed  soap  is  present,  and  more  of  the  chloride  of  calcium 
solution  IS  to  be  added.     At  the  point  when  lather  no  lono-er 
appears,  tne  volume  of  the  calcium  solution  is  then  accuratelv  read  off 
and  we  find  thus  how  much  of  this  solution  is  necessary  to  decompose 
10  cc.  of  the  soap  solution.    This  latter  will  be  found  to  be  i  mch 
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stronger  than  the  calcium  sohition.  '  It  is  then  calculated  how  much 
water  must  be  added  to  it  in  order  to  render  it  of  such  a  strength  that 
17  cc.  of  the  soap  solution  require  16  cc.  of  the  calcium  solution  for  per- 
fect decomposition. 

Properly  1  volimie  of  the  one  solution  ought  to  neutralize  1 
volume  of  the  other,  hut  it  is  evident  that,  to  produce  lather,  a  slight 
excess  of  soap  must  be  added,  hence  the  above  figures.  After  dilution 
of  the  soap-test,  the  standard  should  be  verified  again  by  experiment. 

The  employment  of  the  standard  soap  solution,  obtained  as  de- 
scribed, is  as  follows  : — 

100  cc.  of  the  water  to  be  tested  are  measured  into  a  stoppered 
bottle,  and  with  frequent  shaking  the  soap-test  is  added  from  a  bm'ette. 
As  soon  as  a  permauent  lather  is  formed,  which  will  remain  for  five 
minutes,  the  addition  is  stopped.  The  number  of  cc.  of  the  soap  used 
gives  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  100,000  parts  of  water.  If, 
after  the  addition  of  24  cc.  of  soap,  lather  does  not  appear,  100  cc. 
of  distilled  water  are  added,  and  afterwards  from  the  total  quantity  of 
soap  solution  used  1  cc.  is  subtracted. 

If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  degrees  of  hardness,  i.e.,  calculate  the  result 
for  one  gallon,  70,000  grains  of  water,  the  figure  is  simply  to  be 
multiplied  by  0"7. 

Thus  we  obtain  what  is  called  total  hardness,  which  is  the  measure 
of  the  total  soap-destroying  power  of  the  water.  This,  as  we  have 
explained  above,  is  mainly  due  to  aU  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  present. 
A  part  of  these  salts  is  permanently  soluble  in  water,  as  the  chlorides, 
sulphates,  and  nitrates,  whilst  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are 
as  such  insoluble  in  pure  water.  They,  however,  dissolve  in  consider- 
able quantity  in  water  containing  free  carbonic  acid,  soluble  bicarbon- 
ates  being  formed.  By  boiling  the  dissolved  carbonic  acid  is  driven 
away,  and  consequently  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  their 
solvent  being  removed,  separate  in  the  form  of  microscopical  crystals. 
The  hardness,  of  course,  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of 
carbonates  of  these  two  bases  present. 

The  j)er7nanent  hardness  is  estimated  by  boiling  100  cc.  of  the 
water  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  platinum  basin,_  adding  at 
intervals  distilled  water  to  make  up  for  the  loss  by  evaporation ;  or  the 
water  may  be  evaporated  to  about  one-third  of  the  original  bulk,  but 
then  it  must  be  diluted  and  boiled  again  with  distilled  water,  to  take 
up  any  sulphate  of  lime  which  might  have  separated  in  a  crystalline 
form  ;  but  this  latter  case  will  rarely,  if  ever,  happen,  since  the  solu- 
bility of  gypsum  is  rather  considerable.  After  the  lapse  of  that  time 
the  water  is  allowed  to  cool,  filled  up  to  its  original  bulk,  transferred 
into  the  stoppered  bottle,  and  its  hardness  estimated  as  described.  The 
loss  of  hardness  by  boiling  is  called  temporary/  hardness. 

Defection  and  determination  of^  lead  and  copper. — We  have  shown 
in  a  previous  chapter  that  lead  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  dis- 
solved by  water  in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  attended  by  injm'ious 
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effects.  These  quantities  are,  however,  mostly  too  minute  to  he  de- 
tected in  the  water  in  its  -unconcentrated  condition,  and  to  effect  its 
determination  it  is  always  necessary  to  evaporate  it  to  a  smaller  hulk. 
This  operation  is  performed  in  porcelain  dishes,  with  the  addition  of 
a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to  slightly  acidulate  the 
water.  If  hy  the  addition  to  a  portion  of  this  concentrated  liquid  of  a 
few  drops  of  sulphm-etted  hydrogen  dissolved  in  water,  a  dark  coloration 
is  produced,  one  of  the  series  of  the  heavy  metals  is  sure  to  he  pre- 
sent. This  may  he  either  cop2Jer  or  lead,  hut  in  most  cases  the  latter 
metal.  To  ascertain  which  of  them  is  present  in  a  special  case,  much 
larger  quantities  of  the  water  must  he  evaporated  and  tested.  From 
three  to  four  litres  of  water  are  evaporated  to  a  small  hulk,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  passed  through  the  liquid  for  ahout  three  or  four  hours,  and  the 
hlack  precipitate  which  forms,  if  either  lead  or  copper  is  present, 
is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  water  containing  some  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  It  is  then  hoiled  with  pure  nitric  acid  and 
evaporated  on  the  water-hath,  with  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  moistened  again  with  distilled  water.  The  residue,  if  any, 
consisting  of  sulphate  of  lead,  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  the  filtrate 
tested  after  neutralisation  with  aromonia  and  acidulation  with  acetic 
acid,  with  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  will  give 
rise  to  a  red  precipitate  if  any  copper  he  present. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  either  metal  is  usually  effected  hy  a 
colorunetrical  process — namely,  hy  comparing  the  depth  of  colour 
produced  hy  sulphm-etted  hydrogen  in  the  water  to  he  examined  with 
that  produced  in  a  solution  of  lead  of  known  strength,  in  precisely 
analogous  manner^  as  the  colorimetrical  determination  of  ammonia  in 
water.  The  details  are,  therefore,  evident  to  every  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with_  this  latter  process,  and  need  no  description.  The 
standard  solution  is  prepared  hy  dissolving  a  known  quantity  of 
crystals  of  pm-e  acetate  of  lead. 

Estimation  of  suspended  matters. — A  large  quantity  of  the  turhid 
water,  say  1  litre,  is  filtered  thi-ough  a  dried  and  weighed  filter,  which 
is  then  redried  and  again  weighed.  Thus  the  total  suspended  matter 
IS  ohtained.  It  is  suhsequently  incinerated  in  a  weighed  platinimi 
crucihle,  and  in  this  manner  the  proportion  of  mineral  and  organic  sus- 
pended matter  is  arrived  at.  The  suhstances  in  suspension  are  fre- 
quently so  finely  divided  that  they  pass  through  the  hest  filter  paper, 
and  sometimes  they  settle  with  such  extreme  slowness,  that  the  esti- 
mation hecomes  practically  impossihle.  A  quantitative  analysis  of  the 
mineral  portion  is  seldom  required,  although  it  may  he  desirahle  in 
some  cases  to  test  it  qualitativelv.  Again,  when  the  sediment  is  thus 
collected  a  good  opportunity  is  presented  for  a  further  microscopical 
examination.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
TEA  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION   OF  ADULTERATION. 

Leaves  other  than  those  of  tea,  except  those  used  for  scenting: ;  pxhausfed 
tea-leaves  and  damaged  tea  ;  an  undue  proportion  of  stalks  or  ve>ietable  matter 
Ibreign  to  tea.  of  any  kind  whatever;  foreign  mineral  matter,  ei-pecially  sand, 
quartz,  soapstone,  China  clay,  magnptic  oxide  of  iron,  &c.  Lastly,  the  sub- 
stances used  for  artificially  colouring  orpaintiag  the  teas,  asferrocyanide  of  iron, 
or  Prussian  blue,  indigo,  turmeiic,  &c. 

Growth  and  Preparation. 

The  tea-plant,  Thea  sinensis,  is  a  hardy  evergreen  flowering  shrub, 
attaining  the  height  of  from  three  to  six  feet  and  upvs-ards.  It  belongs 
to  the  natural  family  ColumnifercB,  Termtrcemiacecs  of  Lindley, 
vrhich  includes  the  camellias  and  myrtles.  The  tea-plant  occm's  in- 
digenously or  is  specially  cultivated  m  China,  Japan,  parts  of  India, 
especially  the  southern  side  of  the  Himalaj^as,  and  in  Western  Africa  ; 
but  the  plants  will  grow  in  many  other  mild  climates,  and  it  is  stated 
that  they  will  flourish  in  all  latitudes  from  the  equator  up  to  40°.  It 
is  usually  propagated  from  seed ;  the  seedlings  when  a  year  old  are 
planted  in  rows,  three  or  four  feet  apart.  They  come  to  matm'ity  in 
three  or  foiu*  years,  yielding  in  the  course  of  the  season  three,  and  in 
some  cases  four,  crops  of  leaves.  When  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  the 
plants  are  dug  up  and  replaced  by  other  seedlings. 

The  first  gathering  takes  place  early  in  the  spring,  the  second  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  the  third  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  a 
fourth  "^in  August,  the  leaves  of  the  first  gathering  are  the  most 
valuable,  and  from  these  Pekoe  tea,  which  consists  of  the  young  leaves 
and  leaf  buds,  as  well  as  black  teas  of  the  highest  quality,  are  prepared. 
The  leaves  of  the  last  gathering  are  large  and  old,  and  inferior  in 
flavour  and  value. 

The  use  of  tea  became  general  in  China  about  the  year  600, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  it  was  brought  to 
Europe. 

The  teas  of  commerce  are  divided  into  black  and  green.  All  the 
varieties  of  these  are  derived  from  the  same  species  of  tea-plant,  the 
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differences  depending-  upon  soil,  climate,  ao:e  of  the  leaves,  and  mode 
of  preparation.  The  plants  from  which  black  teas  are  prepared  are 
grown  chiefly  on  the  slopes  of  liills  and  ledges  of  mountains,  while 
the  green  teas  are  cultivated  in  manured  soils;  other  differences 
between  the  two  lands  of  tea  are  occasioned  by  the  processes  adopted 
in  tbe  preparation  and  roasting  of  the  leaves.  Thus,  the  leaves  of 
black  tea  are  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  during 
which  they  imdergo  a  species  of  fermentation,  and  it  is  this  which 
occasions  them  to  assume  a  dark  colom-  They  are  then  tossed  about 
till  they  become  flaccid.  They  now  emit  the 'characteristic  odour  of 
tea ;  the  leaves  are  next  rolled  with  the  hands  into  balls  on  a  wooden 
table,  and  much  liquid  is  said  to  be  expressed  from  them.  '  After 
which  they  are  shaken  out,  roasted  for  a  few  minutes,  again  rolled,  and 
while  still  flaccid  are  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  hours  upon  shallow 
bamboo  trays  ;  this  alternate  heating  and  rolling  is  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  and  finally  the  leaves  are  dried  slowly  over  charcoal  fires.' 
Those  of  green  tea  are  not  subjected  to  this  preliminary  fermentation, 
but  are  roasted  '  within  an  hour  or  two  after  they  have  been  gathered, 
in  pans  over  a  brisk  wood  fire.  After  foiu*  or  five  minutes'  roasting 
the  leaves  become  flaccicT  and  are  rolled  by  the  hands  upon  a  wooden 
table  ;  they  are  then  again  thrown  into  the  drying  pans,  where  they 
are  kept  in  rapid  motion,  and  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  are  com- 
pletely dried'  (Watts).  But  the  leaves  thus  prepared  are  of  a 
yellowish  or  olive-green  tint,  very  unlike  the  colom-  of  the  painted 
green  teas  imported  into  this  country  from  China. 

The  outward  characters  of  certain  teas  depend  upon  the  rolling  to 
which  the  leaves  are  subjected,  an  operation  which  is  three  or  four 
tunes  repeated  in  the  case  of  superior  teas,  before  the  diying  and 
rolling  are  considered  to  be  complete. 

The  Scenting  of  Tea. — To  certain  descriptions  of  tea  an  artificial 
odour  or  scent  is  imparted.  This  is  communicated  to  the  teas  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  Chulan  flower,  Chlornnthus  inconspicuus  ;  those  of  Olea 
frat/rmis,  Gard  enia  Jlorida^  and  Jasminum  sambac  are,  however,  also 
sometimes  used  for  the  purpose.  Two  processes  are  adopted  for  the 
scenting  of  the  tea.  In  some  cases  the  fresh  flowers  are  strewn 
between  successive  layers  of  tea,  and  both  are  then  roasted  until  the 
flowers  become  crisp,  when  they  are  sifted  out.  In  others  the  flowers 
are  dried,  powdered,  and  then  sprinkled  over  the  tea. 

The  principal  kinds  of  black  tea  are  Bohea,  the  commonest  descrip- 
tion,^ Congou,  Souchong,  Cape)',  and  Pekoe,  which  last  is  of  the  hio-hest 
quality,  consisting  of  the  unexpanded  leaves  and  buds,  which,  when 
clothed  with  hairs  or  down,  constitute  Floioery  Pelcoe ;  but  the  three 
last  named  teas  really  possess  more  the  characters  of  green  than  of  black 
teas.  The  chief  varieties  of  green  tea  are  Tioankay,  Hyson  Skin,  Younq 
Hyson,  Hyson,  Imperial,  and  Crunpowder,  this  last  corresponding  in 
green  tea  with  Flower\^  Pekoe.  Imperial,  Hyson  and  Yountr  Hyson 
consist  of  the  second  and  third  gatherings,  while  the  light  and"  inferior 
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leaves  separated  from  Hyson  by  a  winuowiug  mackine  constitute 
Hyson  Skin,  in  much  demand  amongst  the  Americans.    The  scented 


Fig.  18. 


B 


Leaves  op  the  tea-plant. 

A  Young  leaf ;  B,  leaf  of  black  tea  of  medium  size  ;  C,  ditto  of  larger  growth; 
'        °  D,  leaf  of  the  green  variety  of  the  tea-plant. 

teas  are  Scented  Caper,  or  Schulan,  and  Scented  Orange  Pekoe.  These 
teas  are  not  drunk  by  themselves,  but  are  usually  mixed  in  small  pro- 
portions with  other  teas.  Indeed,  there  are  few  kinds  of  tea  which 
are  partaken  of  alone  ;  nearly  all  the  teas  of  the  shops  consisting  of  a 
mixture  in  various  proportions  of  difterent  kinds  of  tea,  one  being  used 
for  its  tlavoor  and  fulness  on  the  palate,  another  for  its  odom-,  and  a 
third  for  its  strength,  colour,  and  body.  Teas  are,  in  fact,  even  more 
subject  to  the  operation  of  blending  than  wine  itself.    This  blending 
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or  mixing  constitutes  a  special  art  or  business,  and  so  particular  are 
most  large  and  wholesale  firms,  that  they  always  keep  portions  of  the 
first  mixings  to  serve  as  standards  or  guides  for  the  next  mixing ; 
uniformity  of  quality,  so  much  desired  by  many  customers,  being  there- 
by obtained. 

The  form  of  the  leaves. — The  leaves  vary  considerably  in  size  and 
form,  according  to  age.  The  youngest  leaves  are  nari'ow,  downy,  and 
present  slight  evidences  of  serration.  Those  next  in  age  and  size  have 
their  edges  delicately  serrated,  with  the  venation  but  little  perceptible ; 
in  those  of  medium  and  large  sizes  the  venation  is  well  marked^  a 


Pig.  19. 


Leaf  of  the  Assam  variety  of  the  Tea-plant  ;  the  venation  is  the  same  as  in  the 
black  and  green  varieties,  biit  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  serrations 
which  are  alternately  large  and  small— a  difference  which  is  probably  not 


series  of  characteristic  loops  being  formed  along  each  margin  of  the 
leaves,  the  serrations  being  stronger  and  deeper  and  wider  apart.  Some- 
times, as  m  the  Assam  variety  of  the  tea-plant,  the  serrations  are 
alternately  large  and  small,  a  difiTerence  which  is  probably  not  con- 

^  The  form,  serration  and  venation  of  the  tea-leaf  are  usually  suffi- 
ciently characteristic  to  distinguish  it  from  most  other  leaves  with 
which  tea  is  liable  to  be  mixed,  but  in  cases  of  doubt  or  difficultv 
niost  valuable  aid  is  obtained  by  a  Imowledge  of  the  minute  structure 
ot  the  ieat  as  shown  by  the  microscope. 

Minute  structure  of  the  tea-lecrf. tea-leaf  is  made  un  of 
epidermic  cells,  parenchimatous  cells,  sto7nata,  hairs,  and  woody  fibre  thl 
latter  forming  the  basis  or  skeleton  of  the  leaf.  The  cells  of  the  emdJr^l 
vary  m  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  leaf ;  in  that  of  medium  size  Tht 
cells  are  smaU  and  slightly  angular  only,  while  in  the  hard"  and  old  W 
they  are  larger,  more  angular,  and  the  walls  of  the  ceUs  are  more 
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Upper  surface  of  Tea-leat,  showing  its  structure.   Magnified  350  diameters*, 


rig.  21. 


Under  surface  of  Tea-leaf,  showing  the  stomata  and  cells  of  this  portion  of  tlie 
leaf,  as  well  as  a  part  of  cue  of  the  hairs  by  which  this  surface  is  clothed. 
Magnified  350  diameters. 
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distinctly  visible.  The  stomata  are  confined  to  tlie  under  surface  of  the 
leaves,  are  rather  numerous,  oval,  or  sometimes  nearly  round,  and 
formed  of  two  reniform  cells,  which  encircle  a  very  apparent  aperture. 
The  epidertnic  cells,  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  form  of  the  stomata, 
are  themselves  curved.  The  hairs  are  also  confined  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaf  They  are  very  nmnerous  on  young  leaves,  less  ahimdant 
on  those  of  middle  age,  and  on  old  leaves  are  nearly  altogether  wanting. 
They  are  short,  pointed,  and  undivided.  The  cells  forming  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  leaf  resemhle  those  of  most  other  leaves,  and  do.  not 
present  anything  remarkable. 


Fig.  22. 


Tea-leap. 

A,  Tipper  surface  of  fully-developed  leaf,  representing  the  cells  of  which  it  is  con- 
stituted ;  JS,  under  surface,  showing  its  cells  and.  stomata ;.  C,  chlorophylle 


COMPOSITION  OF  TEA. 

The  infusion  made  from  tea  contains  colouring  matter,  gum,  sac- 
charine matter  or  glucose,  tannin,  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  a  nitroqenmis 
alkaloid  or  prmciple  called  Theine,  identical  with  caft'eine,  albuminoid 
matter,^  and  various  orffanic  and  inorganic  salts ;  while  that  portion 
which  IS  insoluble  in  hot  water  consists  chiefly  of  the  albuminoid  matter 
colouring  matter,  and  cellulose,  in  the  forms  of  cells  and  fibre  ' 

A  very  good  idea  of  the  age  and  quality  of  a  tea  may  be  gathered 
from  the  relative  proportions  of  matter,  soluble  and  insoluble,  in  hot 
water.    The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  extractive  matter 

h: 
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farnislied  by  samples  of  black  and  green  teas  of  various  qualities  and 
descriptions : — 


Quantity  of  Extractive  Matter. 


Black  Teas. 


Ankoi  Conffou 

28-1  f? 

Pekoe  Congou 

.  26-23 

Pekoe  Souchong  . 

.  24-63 

Assam  Souchong  . 

.  37-76 

Pekoe  Souchong  . 

.  38-15 

Moning  Congou  . 

.  29-47 

Kaisou  Congou  . 

.  26-36 

Orange  Pekoe 

.  39-00 

Mixed  Black 

.  31-08 

j>        »          •  • 

.  40-08 

Pure  Black  . 

.  40-00 

Mixed  .... 

.  41-58 

Moning  Congou  . 

.  37-66 

Java  Souchong   .  . 

.  47-40 

Assam  broken 

.  46-50 

Green  Teas. 

Pearl  Gunpowder 

.  27-70 

Moyune  Hyson  . 

.  39-03 

Mixed  Green 

.  46-64 

.  41-36 

Pure  Green  . 

.  43-32 

Java  Young  Hyson  . 

.  50-38 

»       »        ij  ' 

.  45-88 

Japan  Oolong 

.  44-46 

Black  Teas. 


Ramoo  broken 

.  33-25 

Broken  Orange  Pekoe  . 

.  40-99 

Pekoe,  Ramoo 

.  42-25 

Ramoo  Pekoe  Souchong 

.  39-14 

Black  tea  . 

.  33-25 

J)      »     •      •  • 

.  28-24 

j»      »>  • 

.  25-34 

j»        n       •  • 

.  25-14 

»>>>••• 

.  28-76 

)5             >J           •             •  • 

.  32-79 

J>             J>           •             •  • 

.  26-15 

»              »           •             •  • 

.  24-72 

Average 

.  3385 

Green  Teas. 


Kumaon  Young  Hyson 

.  46-50 

Gi-een  tea 

.  39-06 

Foo  Chow  Caper  . 

.  38-21 

Gunpowder  . 

.  37-47 

Green  tea  . 

.  35-68 

Average 

.  41-20 

According  to  Pdligot,  black  tea  fiirnisbes  an  average  extractive  of 
39-6  per  leaf,  and  gTeen  tea  of  42-9  per  leaf.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Peligot's  average  for  black  tea  is  far  too  high,  and  this  undoubtedly 
arises  from  the  fact  of  his  having  included  among  his  black  teas  a 
number  of  really  green  teas,  as  the  Pekoes. 

According  to  Mulder's  analysis,  100  parts  of  tea  consist  of — 

"Essential  oil  (to  which  the  flavour  is  due) 

Chlorophylle   

Wax  

Resin  

Gum  

Tannin  17-80 

Theine  

Extractive  

Dark  extractive  deposit  

Coloured  matter,  separable  by  hydrochloric  acid 

Albumen   

Vegetable  fibre  

Ash  


Green 

Black 

0-79 

0-60 

2-22 

1-84 

0-28 

2-22 

3-64 

8-56 

7-28 

17-80 

12-88 

0-43 

0-4« 

22-80 

19-88 

1-48 

23-60 

19-12 

3-00 

2-80 

17-08 

28-32 

5-56 

5-24 

104-34 

104-04 
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Molescliott  gives  the  following  mean  analysis  of  black  tea,  com- 
piled from  the  analyses  of  Mulder,  Wai-rington,  Stenhouse  and 
Peligot: — 


Theine  . 
Albumea 
Dextrin  . 
Cellulose 
Wax  . 
ChloropliyUe  . 
Eesin 

Tannic  acid  . 
Ethereal  oil  . 
Extractive  matters 
Apothema 
Ash 

Water  . 


1-  576 

2-  375 
8-668 

20-077 

0-  130 

1-  901 

2-  203 
13-969 

0-669 
18-410 
0-690 
4-808 
6-500 

81-976 


The  alhumen  or  legiimin  is  obviously  greatly  underrated  in  the 
above  analysis,  and  the  figures  given,  as  will  be  seen,  do  not  make  up 
a  himdred  parts,  although  doubtless  the  analysis  represents  the  per- 
centage composition  of  tea.  It  ia  not  quite  clear  what  has  been 
omitted  unless  it  be  the  coloured  matter  of  Mulder,  separable  bv 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  which  probably  consisted  in  the  main  of 
albuminous  matter. 

Analyses  recently  made  by  the,  author  furnished  the  foUowino- 
results : —  ° 


Water  

Tannin  

Gum  

Albuminous  matter  .  . 

Theine      .       .  •       .  . 

Ash  . 

Chlorophylle  and  other  undetermined  extractive 
matter  

Matter  insoluble  in  water  ;  cellulose,  &c.'  minus 
albuminous  matter 


Total  extractive  matter  33. 

Nitrogen  in  the  insoluble . 
A  itrogen  in  the  soluble  . 

Total  nitrogen  . 
Parts  of  ash  soluble  in  water 
Insoluble  in  water  . 


The  following  quantities  of  nitrogen  have  been  found 

H  2 


Black 

Q-reen 

.  11-56 

9.37 

.  15-24 

18-69 

.  5-70 

5-89 

.  15-55 

24-39 

.  2-53 

2-79 

.  5-82 

5-38 

1  5-24 

1-83 

\  38-36 

31-66 

100-00 

100-00 

.  33-26 

89-06 

1-82 

2-48 

1-38 

2-07 

8-20 

4-65 

62-69 

68-05 

37'31 

31-95 

100-00 

100-00 

in  tea  by  dif- 
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ferent  cliemists.  Pelio-ot  obtained  in  Pekoe  tea,  dried  at  100°  C,  6-58 
per  cent. ;  in  Gunpowder  6-15,  in  Souchong  6-15,  and  Assam  6-10.  The 
aqueous  extract  of  dried  Gunpowder  tea  yielded  4-3,  of  green 
Souchong  4-7  per  cent.,  while  the  exhausted  leaves  furnished  4'6  per 
cent,  for  the  Souchong,  and  4*4  per  cent,  for  the  Gunpowder.  These 
quantities  appear  to  be  too  high. 

We  obtained  from  a  sample  of  black  tea,  not  previously  dried,  as 
will  be  seen  by  our  analyses,  3-20  per  cent.,  and  from  green  tea  4-55 
per  cent. 

Theine,  when  pm*e,  crystallises  in  fine  needles  of  a  sillcy  lustre. 
They  lose  at  100°  0.  one  atom  of  water  of  crystallisation,  amounting  to 
about  8  per  cent,  of  their  weight.  They  are^  bitter  and  have  no  smell ; 
they  melt  at  178°  0.  and  sublime  at  185°  C,  without  decomposing. 
It  is  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  less  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol ;  in  93  parts  of  water  of  ordinaiy  temperature  and  in  300  parts 
of  ether,  according  to  P^ligot.  The  crystals  which  separate  from  tlie 
ethereal  solution  are  anhydrous.  When  heated  with  soda  lime  it  yields 
cyanides.  Theine  is  a  feeble  base,  and  is  precipitable  by  tannin  fi-om 
its  solutions ;  its  formula  is  OgH^oN^Og,  according  to  which  it  con- 
tains 28*87  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

The  theine  in  Mulder's  analyses  is  obviously  much  underrated. 
Stenhouse  gives  in  the  teas  of  commerce  an  average  of  1*39  percent, 
based  upon  8  analyses,  while  om-  average,  founded  upon  25  determina- 
tions, amounts  to  2'1 :  but  Peligot  obtained  much  larger  quantities : 
in  Hyson  2-4  and  2*56  per  cent. ;  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Gun- 
powder, Kaisou,  Caper  and  Kaisow  tea,  2-7  ;  in  Gunpowder  tea  3-5 
and  4-1  per  cent.,  and  even  6-21  per  cent.,  of  which  3-84  per  cent, 
crystallised  out  from  the  concentrated  solution,  and  2*37  were  obtained 
by  precipitation  with  tannic  acid.  Many  of  these  nmnbers  are 
obviously  too  high,  and  Peligot  must  have  obtained,  one  would  sup- 
pose, the  theine  in  an  impure  state. 

The  quantities,  however,  present  in  tea,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  vary  greatly ;  but,  as  a  rule,  green  teas  contain  more  than 
black.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  strict  relation  exists  between  the 
amount  of  theine  present  and  the  quality  of  tea. 


Ankoi  Congou 
Pekoe  Congou 
Pekoe  Souchong 
Assam  Souchong 
Pekoe  Souchong 
Moning  Congou 
Kaisou  Congou 
Orange  Pekoe 
Mixed  Black 

11  11 
Pure  Black  . 


Quantities  of  Theine  in  Genuine  Teas. 

Black 

Black 

.  1-57 

Mixed  .... 

.  1-58 

.  3-04 

Assam  broken 

.  1-66 

.  2-l.S 

Eamoo  broken 

.  1-93 

.  1-36 

Broken  Orange  Pekoe  . 

.  2-05 

.      .  1-61 

Kumaon  Young  Hyson  . 

.  2-37 

.  1-83 

Ramoo  Pekoe 

.  2-80 

.  2-31 

Ramoo  Pekoe  Souchong 

.  2-29 

.  1-90 

Black  tea      .      .  . 

.  2-63 

.  2-08 

.  2-73 

Average 

.  2-08 

.  1-74 
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Green 

Pearl  Gunpowder  .      .      .  1*61 
Moyune  Hyson     .      .      .  2*59 
Mixed  Green .      .      .  .1-08 
>»        »    •      •      •      •  2*35 


Green 

Foo  Chow  Caper  .  .  .  2-59 
Green  tea      ....  2-79 


Average    .  2-17% 


Tlie  volatile  oil  is  not  present  in  fresli  tea,  but  is  developed  in  tlie 
course  of  di-ying  and  roasting.  It  is  of  a  lemon  colour,  readily  solidi- 
fies, and  becomes  resinous  on  exposm-e  to  the  air.  It  is  to  it  that  the 
aroma  is  mainly  due.  The  amount  present  in  tea  is  stated  to  be 
about  1  per  cent.,  a  statement  we  consider  to  be  open  to  much  doubt. 

The  ash  of  tea. — The  question  of  the  quantity  and  composition  of 
the  ash  of  tea  possesses  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  the  age, 
quality,  and  purity  of  the  tea.  We  will  first  refer  to  the  weight  of  the 
ash  of  genuine  tea,  both  black  and  green.  To  determine  this  point  we 
have  made  numerous  observations,  a  few  of  which  we  here  introduce : — 


Genuine 

Broken  leaf  ....  6-34 

Congou   5-23 

Assam  broken      .       .  .5-86 

Java  Souchong     .       .       .  5*63 

Moning  Congou    .       .      .  6*03 

Black  tea      ...      .  6*03 

»     jj       ....  6'05 

»     »j       ....  6"96 

Ankoi  Congou      .       .       .  5*63 

Pekoe  Congou       .       .      .  6*43 

Assam  Souchong   .       .      .  6-10 

Pekoe  Souchong    .       .       .  5'70 

Moning  Congou    .       .       .  6-71 

Kaisou  Congou     .       .       .  6*46 


Black  Tea. 


Scented  Orange 

Pekoe  . 

,  5-78 

Black  tea 

.  6-76 

j>  » 

.  6-10 

Assam  . 

.  5-07 

Congou  . 

.  5-83 

j>       •  • 

.  5-70 

Black  tea 

.  6-82 

Broken  leaf  . 

.  6-06 

»       »  • 

.  5-50 

Ramoo  Pekoe  S 

ouchong 

.  5-24 

Ramoo  Pekoe 

•  • 

.  5-72 

Average 

.  5-78 

Pearl  Gunpowder  . 
Moyune  Hyson 
Hysou  . 
Green  tea 

Uueoloured  China  tea 
Oolong  . 

Kumaon  Young  Hyson 


Unfaced  Green  Tea. 


5-  86 

6-  30 
6-24 
6-42 
5-13 
5-93 
5-66 


Japan  Oolong 
Java  Young  Hyson 


Green  tea 


Average 


6-78 
5-90 
5-6i 
5-40 

5-75 


•  -uf  these  determinations  it  appears  that  the  lowest  ash  met  with 
in  black  tea  was  5-23  and  the  highest  6-71  per  cent.,  and  the  mean  of 
all  5-78  ;  while  in  green  teas  the  ash  ranged  from  6'13  per  cent  to  6-4?> 
per  cent.,  the  mean  being  5-75.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  few  of  the 
samples  fm-mshed  ashes  exceptionally  high,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
m  these  cases  a  little  extraneous  matter  may  have  found  its  wav  into 
the  teas,  but  we  have  thought  it  best  not  to  exclude  them  from  the 
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tables.  Perliaps,  after  all,  a  more  certain  datum  of  tlie  genuineness  of 
the  tea  than  the  ash  would  be  the  amount  of  extraneous  silica  which 
it  contains. 

It  is  of  consequence  to  notice  that  the  ashes  of  genuine  and  pure 
teas  are  entu-ely  non-magnetic.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
tables  that  the  quantities  of  iron  and  extraneous  silica  in  genuine  black 
and  green  teas  vary  considerably,  the  average  of  the  iron  being  0-12  and 
of  the  silica  0-51  in  the  black,  while  in  the  green  teas  the  averages  are 
0-16  and  0-41.  In  the  taced  green  teas  it  is  cm-ious  to  observe  that 
the  average  percentage  of  iron  is  so  little  increased,  but  the  amount  of 
silica  is  augmented  to  the  extent  of  one-third. 


Genuine  Black  Teas. 


Name. 

Ash. 

Silica. 

Iron. 

Black   

5-82 

0-33 

0-17 

Broken  leaf 

6-06 

0-28 

0-14 

... 

5-50 

0-18 

0-12 

Ramoo  Pekoe  Souchong 

5-24 

0-69 

0-09 

Ramoo  Pekoe 

6-72 

0-67 

0-12 

Eamoo  broken  Orange  Pekoe 
Ramoo  broken  leaf 

5-70 

0-66 

0-08 

6-65 

0-74 

0-11 

Moning  Congon 
Canton  Orange  Pekoe 

6-06 

0-74 

0-17 

6-75 

0-43 

0-10 

Average 

5-61 

0-51 

0-12 

Omitting  the  fom*  samples  of  Eamoo  or  Indian  teas,  the  average 
percentage  of  silica  in  the  Chinese  teas  amounts  to  only  0-30  per  cent. 


Unfaced  Green  Teas. 


Name. 

Ash. 

Silica. 

Iron, 

Green  .... 

6-42 

0-37 

0-21 

Uncoloured  China 

6-13 

0-14 

0-11 

Oolong  .... 

5-93 

0-77 

0-24 

Kumaon  Young  Hyson 

6-66 

0-36 

0-10 

Japan  Oolong 

5-78 

Java  Young  Hyson  . 

5-90 

Ditto  ..... 

5-61 

Green  .... 

5-40 

5-73 

0-41 

0-16 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ash  of  uncolom-ed  green  teas  corre- 
sponds closely  in  weight  and  in  the  amount  of  iron  present  with  that 
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of  genuine  "black  tea.  If  tlie  Oolong  be  omitted,  the  iron  and  extra- 
neous silica  are  ratlier  less  than  in  black  tea. 

It  appears  from  the  analyses  of  Ziiller,  reported  in.  'Liebig's 
Annalen, '  that  the  age  of  tea-leaves  may  be  determined  from  the 
analysis  of  the  ash — a  fact  of  much  interest  and  of  considerable  value. 
Thus  yoimg  leaves,  of  which  the  best  teas  consist,  contain  much  larger 
amoimts  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  than  the  older  leaves,  vs^hich 
are  comparatively  deficient  therein,  while  they  become  richer  with  age 
in  lime  and  silica. 

Much  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  with  little  lime  and  silica, 
indicate,  therefore,  good  tea ;  the  reverse  bad  tea.  The  «sh  of  a  sample 
of  young  tea  grown  in  the  Himalayas  amounted  to  6*63  grains  per  cent., 
and  it  contained  in  100  parts  39-22  of  potash,  4-24  of  lime,  4-38  of 
oxide  of  iron,  4-35  of  silica,  and  14-55  of  phosphoric  acid.  From  the 
same  sample  of  tea  4*94  per  cent,  of  theine  were  obtained,  and  13*7  of 
proteine  compounds. 

The  following  table  of  the  analysis  of  the  tea  ash  is  from  '  Watts's 
Dictionary :' — 


be  .* 

si)  .• 

■ 

>> 

m 
P 

c3 

10 

a> 

Souchon 
Spoonei 

Souchon 
Spooner 

Oolong. 
Tevis. 

Young  H 
son. 
Hague. 

Ning  You) 
Homer. 

Dry  aqueo 
extract. 
Lehmanr 

Himalay 
tea. 
Zeiler. 

Spent  leav 
ZbUer. 

Soda 

2.5-46 

1-70 

40-00 

9-26 

12-88 

5-03 

0-65 

0-69 

Potash  ■ 

3-70 

44.96 

12-38 

33-95 

28-38 

47-45 

39-22 

7-34 

Magnesia 

9-59 

8-41 

6-17 

6-79 

6-84 

6-47 

11-46 

Lime 

11-36 

8-77 

7-68 

8-17 

8-39 

1-21 

4-24 

10-76 

Oxide  of  iron 

8-42 

6-80 

7-18 

4-75 

19-31 

3-29 

4-38 

9-63 

Oxide  of  manganese 

0-71 

1-03 

1-97 

Phosphoric  acid 

12-62 

11-46 

8-26 

16-64 

17-44 

9-88 

14-55 

26-41 

Sulphuric  acid 

10-14 

6-96 

8-27 

4-89 

4-76 

8-72 

trace 

trace 

Silicic  acid 

16-04 

8-79 

7-81 

10-89 

5-59 

2-31 

4-35 

7-67 

Carbonic  acid 

10-09 

24-30 

25-28 

Chloride  of  sodium. 

2-40 

2-15 

2-25 

4-66 

3-25 

3-62 

0-81 

chlorine 

}  trace 

Ash  per  cent  of  dry- 
substance  . 

99-73 
6-48 

100-00 
6-11 

100-00 
5-14 

100-00 
5-94 

100-00 
4-73 

99-18 
19-69 

100-00 

100-00 

It  will  be  seen  that  Lehmann  gives  manganese  as  a  constituent 
of  the  ash  ;  this,  like  iron,  is  of  constant  occurrence.  Fleitman  in 
an  infusion  of  70  granames  of  Pekoe  tea,  is  stated  to  have  met  w'ith 
as  much  as  0-20  gramme  of  manganous  oxide,  but  this  quantitv  is 
evidently  excessive. 
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THE  PKOPEKTIES  OP  TEA. 

Tea  owes  its  properties  mainly  to  the  tannin,  the  theine,  and  the 
volatile  oil.  The  first  gives  it  astriugency ;  the  second  stimulates  both 
the  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  and  subsequently  produces  narcotic 
effects ;  while  ^  the  third  not  only  acts  as  a  stknulaut,  but  imparts  the 
aroma,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  good  tea  and  which  is  so  grateful 
to  many.  Tea  exerts  its  power  chiefly  on  the  nervous  system.  It 
excites  the  activity  of  the  brain  and  stimulates  the  flow  of  thought ; 
but  in  excess  produces  sleeplessness,  anxiety,  trembling,  and  sometimes 
even  spasm.  It  increases  a  little  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  also  the 
insensible  perspiration.  The  pulmonary  carbonic  acid  is  also,  according 
to  E.  Smith,  increased,  but  the  question  as  to  whether  the  m-ea  is 
augmented  or  diminished  appears  as  yet  undecided.  The  common 
belief  is  that  it  is  decreased.  Liebig  and  Lehniann  both  found  it  to  be 
increased,  but  Bciker,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  it  is  diminished. 

Pereira,  in  his  '  Materia  Medica, '  remarks :  '  Another  quality  pos- 
sessed especially  by  green  tea  is  that  of  diminishing  the  tendency  to 
sleep.  Tea  appears  to  possess  a  sedative  influence  with  regard  to' the 
vascular  system.  Sti'ong  green  tea  taken  in  large  quantities  is  capable 
in  some  constitutions  of  producing  most  distressing  feelings,  and  of 
operating  as  a  narcotic. ' 

Professor  Johnston  writes:  'It  exhilarates  vdthout  sensibly  in- 
toxicating. It  excites  the  brain  to  increased  activity,  and  produces 
wakefulness.  Hence  its  usefulness  to  hard  students ;  to  those  who  have 
vigils  to  keep,  and  to  persons  who  have  to  labom'  much  with  the  head. 
It  soothes,  on  the  contrary,  and  stills  the  vascular  system,  and  hence 
its  use  in  inflammatoiy  diseases  and  as  a  cm'e  for  headache.  Green  tea 
when  taken  strong  acts  very  powerfully  upon  some  constitutions,  pro- 
ducing nervous  tremblings  and  other  distressing  symptoms,  acting  as  a 
narcotic,  and  in  inferior  animals  even  producing  paralysis.  Its  exciting 
effect  upon  the  nerves  makes  it  useful  in  coimteracting  the  effects  of 
opiimi  and  of  fermented  liquors,  and  the  stupor  sometimes  induced  by 
fever.' 

With  reference  to  the  action  of  the  volatile  oil  Prof.  Johnston 
observes :  '  That  it  does  exert  a  powerful,  and  most  likely  a  narcotic, 
influence  is  rendered  probable  by  manj'  known  facts.  Among  them  I 
mention  the  headaches  and  giddiness  to  which  tea-tasters  are  subject ; 
the  attacks  of  paralysis  to  which  after  a  few  years  those  who  are 
employed  in  packing  and  unpacking  chests  of  tea  are  found  to  be  liable, 
and  the  circmnstance  already  alluded  to,  that  in  China  tea  is  rarely 
used  till  it  is  a  year  old,  because  of  the  peculiar  intoxicating  property 
which  new  tea  possesses.  The  effect  of  this  keeping  upon  tea  must  be 
chiefly  to  allow  a  portion  of  the  volatile  ingredients  of  the  leaf  to 
escape.  And,  lastly,  that  there  is  a  powerful  virtue  in  this  oil  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  fact  that  the  similar  oil  of  coflee  has  been  found 
by  experiment  to  possess  narcotic  properties.' 
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The  operation  of  the  second  active  constituent  of  tea,  Theine,  has 
been  determined  hy  experiment.  In  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  daily 
consumed  hy  most  tea-drinkers — that  is  to  say,  some  four  or  five  grains, 
ordinarily  present  in  ahout  half  an  ounce  of  good  tea — it  has  heen  found 
to  diminish  the  waste  of  tissue,  the  necessity  for  food  to  repair  the 
waste  heing  lessened  in  an  equal  proportion ;  one  of  the  eifects  of  tea  is 
therefore  to  save  food. 

If  an  ounce  of  tea  of  good  quality  be  daily  partaken  of,  which 
would  contain  from  8  to  10  grains  of  theine,  the  pulse  is  rendered 
more  frequent,  the  action  of  the  heart  stronger,  trembling  ensues,  and 
there  is  a  perpetual  inclination  to  micturition.  ^At  the  same  time 
the  imagination  is  excited,  and  after  awhile  the  thoughts  wander, 
visions  begin  to  be  seen,  and  a  peculiar  state  of  intoxication  comes  on. 
All  these  symptoms  are  followed  by  and  pass  oifin  deep  sleep.' 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  effects  of  strong  tea  are  attributable, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  theine  therein  contained. 

The  third  active  principle  of  tea,  the  tannin  or  tannic  acid,  causes 
the  infusion  to  exert  a  slightly  constipating  efiect  upon  the  bowels. 

A  fourth  not  unimportant  constituent  of  the  tea-leaf  is  gluten, 
which  sometimes  forms  no  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the 
dried  leaf.  Zoller  foimd  in  a  sample  which  he  tested  13'7  per  cent,  of 
gluten,  while  we  have  obtained  from  15'5  in  black  to  24*4  in  green  tea. 

As  tea  is  consimied  in  this  coimtry  the  benefit  of  the  gluten  is  in  most 
cases  lost,  since  it  is  not  dissolved  by  the  hot  water,  but  remains  in 
the  leaves,  with  which  it  is  thrown  away;  but  if  soda  be  used, 
much  of  the  gluten  is  dissolved  and  will  then  be  consumed  with  the 
infusion.  In  some  countries  the  tea-leaves  from  which  the  infusion 
has  been  made  are  themselves  eaten,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  of  the 
properties  of  the  tea  are  secured.  Amongst  the  Japanese  the  leaves 
are  ground  to  powder  and  drank  with  the  infusion.  The  more 
wealthy  Chinese  simply  infuse  the  leaves  in  a  porcelain  cup,  fmmished 
with  a  cover ;  the  leaves  for  the  most  part  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cup,  but  occasionally  a  few  float  and  rise  to  the  surface.  To  prevent 
this  inconvenience  a  thin  piece  of  silver  filagree-work  is  sometimes 
placed  upon  the  leaves. 

It  appears  that  in  China,  tea  is  the  common  beverage  of  the  people. 
The  late  Sir  George  Staunton  informs  us  'that  tea,  like  beer  in 
England,  is  sold  in  public  houses  in  every  town  and  along  public  roads, 
and  the  banks  of  rivers  and  canals  ;  nor  is  it  unusual  for  the  burdened 
and  weary  traveller  to  lay  down  his  load,  refresh  himself  with  a  cup 
of  warm  tea,  and  then  pursue  his  journey.' 

Lo-Yu,  a  learned  Chinese,  who  lived  in  the  dynasty  of  Tang, 
A.D.  618  to  906,  gives  the  following  agreeable  account  of  the  qualities 
and  effects  of  the  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  tea-plant : — '  It  tempers 
the  spirits  and  harmonizes  the  mind ;  dispels  lassitude  and  relieves 
fatigue  ;  awakens  thought  and  prevents  drowsiness,  lightens  or  re- 
freshes the  body,  and  clears  the  perceptive  faculties.' 
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THE  ANALYSIS  OP  TEA. 

It  lias  already  been  stated  that  the  chief  constituents  of  tea  consist 
of  chlorophylle,  gum,  glucose,  gluten,  cellulose,  tannin,  theine,  volatile 
oil  and  mineral  matter. 

.For  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  soluble  constituents  of  tea,  the 
leaves  must  be  thoroughly  exhausted  by  boiling  with  repeated  quan- 
tities of  distilled  water  until  the  infusion  is  no  longer  colom-ed  and 
ceases  to  yield  on  evaporation  any  solid  residue.  The  different  infu- 
sions thus  obtained  are  mixed  together  and  reduced  by  evaporation  to 
a  certain  bulk.  One  portion  is  evaporated  with  magnesia  to  dryness 
on  the  water  bath,  the  magnesia  being  used  to  neutralise  the  tannic 
acid  and  to  set  the  theine  free :  and  in  this  the  theine  is  estimated 
in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  described. 

Another  quantity  of  the  infusion  is  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine, 
to  precipitate  the  gum,  while  a  third  quantity  is  taken  for  the  estima- 
tion of  the  tannin. 

The  insoluble  portion  of  the  leaves  is  dried  and  weighed  ;  the 
difference  in  the  weight  as  compared  with  the  original  quantity  taken 
gives  the  proportion  of  the  constituents  soluble  in  water. 

For  the  determination  of  the  nitrogenous  matter,  sometimes  termed 
Legmnin,  a  separate  portion  of  tea  must  be  taken,  and  a  combustion 
analysis  for  nitrogen  made,  the  amoimt  of  nitrogen  present  in  the 
theine  being  deducted  from  the  total  amount  obtained.  The  remaining 
nitrogen,  multiplied  by  6-33,  gives  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter 
or  gluten. 

The  usual  soda-lime  process  does  not  fiu'nish  the  whole  amount  of 
nitrogen,  since  the  theine  yields,  on  heating  with  aUvalies,  some  cyanide, 
which  of  course  would  not  be  obtained  as  ammonia.  The  oxide  of 
copper  combustion,  although  exact,  involves  a  very  gi*eat  deal  of  trouble 
and  labour.    We  give  the  following  outlines  of  the  process : — 

0*2  to  0"5  gramme  of  tea  are  mixed  intimately  with  recently 
ignited  oxide  of  copper.  A  combustion  tube,  drawn  out  in  the  usual 
way,  is  first  charged  for  the  leng-th  of  4  inches  with  a  mixtiu-e  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  and  of  bichromate  of  potash,  then  ■«'ith  a  few 
inches  of  piu'e  oxide  of  copper,  then  with  the  mixtm-e  containing  the 
tea,  then  with  another  layer  of  pm-e  oxide  of  copper,  and  lastly  with 
a  spiral  of  metallic  copper.  The  air  contained  in  the  tube  is  first 
driven  out  by  heating  the  layer  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  thus  gene- 
rating- carbonic  acid.  The  gases  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the 
tea-mixture  are  collected  over  mercury,  freed  from  carbonic  acid  by 
means  of  caustic-potash  solution,  and  the  nitrogen  is  measm'ed,  atten- 
tion of  course  being  paid  to  the  temperature,  pressure  of  the  air,  and 
the  moisture  of  the  gas;  for  all  of  which  circumstances  tables  have 
been  specially  prepared. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  water  and  the  ash  a  separate  portion 
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must  be  taken  ;  the  tea  should  be  dried  on  a  water  bath ;  the  loss  re- 
presents the  water ;  the  residue  is  incinerated  and  the  ash  weighed. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  volatile  oil  a  considerable  quantity  of  tea 
must  be  operated  upon.  This  must  be  distilled  with  water  and  the 
distillate  received  into  a  cool  receiver  ;  the  oil  should  be  found  floating 
on  the  smface  of  the  water.  We  may  state,  however,  that,  in  certain 
attempts  we  have  made,  we  have  failed  to  obtain  any  weighable 
amoimt  of  the  oil ;  the  distillate  had  the  odour  of  tea,  but  no  oil 
drops  were  visible.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  processes  to  be  adopted 
in  the  analysis  of  tea.  The  estimation  of  the  sugar  and  chlorophylle 
are  exceedingly  difficult,  the  tannin  decomposing  into  sugar  and  gallic 
acid,  and  hence  reducing  the  copper  solution  in  the  same  manner  as 
sugar.  They  are  seldom  if  ever  required,  and  therefore  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  any  details  respecting  their  determination. 

To  resume.  For  the  infusion  from  which  the  theine,  gum  and 
tannin  are  to  be  estimated  take  five  grammes  of  tea ;  for  the  combustion 
half  a  gramme,  and  for  the  estimation  of  water  and  ash  three  grammes. 

Of  the  infusion  of  the  five  gTammes  reduced  to  a  bulk  of  500  cc, 
300  cc.  are  used  for  the  estimation  of  the  theine,  100  cc.  for  the  gum,  and 
the  last  100  cc.  for  the  tannin. 

The  estimation  of  the  Theine. — The  theine  may  be  conveniently 
and  simply  estimated  by  Mulder's  process,  which  is  thus  carried  out : 
The  300  cc.  of  the  solution  are  to  be  evaporated,  with  the  addition 
of  some  magnesia,  to  di7ness ;  the  residue  is  then  finely  powdered  and 
transferred  to  a  flask,  capable  of  holding  about  200  cc. ;  30  cc.  of  ether 
are  poured  over  it,  and  allowed  to  digest  for  two  days,  with  occasional 
shaking.  The  ether  is  then  heated  to  boiling  and  poured  into  a  small 
weighed  flask.  The  residue  is  heated  two  or  three  times  with  suc- 
cessive quantities  of  ether,  until  this  on  evaporation  ceases  to  furnish 
any  ciystalline  deposit  of  theine.  These  several  quantities  are  added 
to  the  first  quantity  of  ether  employed,  and  the  whole  is  evaporated 
on  the  water-bath  to  dryness.  The  theine  is  left  in  a  crystalline 
condition,  and  is  then  weighed  together  with  the  flask. 

The  difficulty  of  the  solubility  of  theine  in  ether  has  suggested  to 
Mr.  Otto  Hehner  a  modification  of  this  process.  In  this  absolute 
alcohol  is  used  as  a  solvent,  theine  being  much  more  soluble  in  this 
menstruum.  The  alcohol  by  boiling  extracts  not  only  all  the  theine,  but 
a  small  quantity  of  other  substances  which  are  to  be  thus  removed.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  on  the  water  bath  to  a  few  drops  and 
ether  is  added ;  this  precipitates  the  foreign  substances,  but  does  not 
now  throw  down  the  theine,  since  it  is  already  in  a  state  of  solution. 
The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  and  the  theine  in  the  manner 
described  above.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  exhaust  the 
extractive  matter  by  treatment  with  two  or  three  successive  quantities 
of  alcohol.  ^ 

Another  method,  but  one  involving  more  time  and  trouble,  is  the 
following,  as  proposed  by  Pgligot.   The  tea  is  exhausted  with  boilino- 
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■water,  and  subacetate  of  lead  is  added  in  excess  to  the  solution  to 
precipitate  the  tannin,  gum,  and  colouring-  matter.  The  mixture  is 
hoiled  for  some  time,  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  carefully  washed  on  the 
filter  with  boiling  water.  The  filti-ate  is  freed  from  lead  by  a  current 
of  sulphiu-etted  hydrogen,  and  after  a  second  filtration  evaporated  at  a 
gentle  heat.  _  It  yields,  on  cooling,  a  crop  of  crystals  of  nearly  pure 
theine,  containing-  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation ;  an  addi- 
tional quantity  being  obtained  by  concentrating  the  mother  liquor  and 
leaving  it  to  crystallise.  The  theine  thus  obtained  is,  however,  less 
piu-e  than  that  separated  by  the  first  process,  and,  moreover,  a  portion 
still  remains  in  the  mother  liquor.  These  objectioiis  mav  be  obviated 
by  evaporating  the  watery  solution  to  dryness  and  boiling  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  ether.  But  this,  of  course,  adds  much  to  the 
time  and  trouble  involved. 

Stenhouse  has  recommended  for  the  estimation  of  theine  the  pro- 
cess of  sublimation,  this  alkaloid  being  volatile.  The  di-ied  and 
powdered  extract  is  subjected  to  heat,  and  the  theine  becomes  deposited 
in  a  paper  cone  placed  over  it ;  we  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the  theine  present  by  this  procediu-e. 

Estimation  of  Tannin. — The  tannin  may  be  estimated  by  one  or 
other  of  the  following  processes.  It  may  be  precipitated  by  means 
of  a  titrated  solution  of  gelatine  and  alum,  as  recommended  by 
Miiller,  fr'om  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  tea  evaporated  to  a  certain 
standard.  One  cc.  of  the  gelatine  solution  should  correspond  to  0-01 
gramme  of  tannin.  Or  the  quantity  of  tannin  may  be  determined  by 
the  weight  of  the  precipitate,  100  parts  of  which  contain  40  parts  of 
tannin.    Neither  of  these  processes  furnishes  very  exact  results. 

_  Mr.  Allen  recently  proposed  in  the  Chemical  JV'e^vs  a  method  for  the 
estimation  of  tannin  in  tea  by  means  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
using  as  indicator  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassiimi. 
Five  grammes  of  acetate  of  lead  are  dissolved  in  1  litre  of  water,  and 
the  exact  strength  of  the  solution  is  determined  by  means  of  a  standard 
solution  of  tannin.  Two  gi'ammes  of  tea  are  exhausted  with  boiling- 
water,  and  the  infusion  is  made  up  to  250  cc.  Ten  cc.  of  the  standard 
lead  solution  are  measm'ed  into  a  beaker,  and  diluted  with  90  cc.  of 
water.  The  tea  infusion  is  added  from  a  burette  as  long  as  any  precipi- 
tate is  thrown  down  ;  a  small  portion  is  filtered  and  tested  with  a  di-op 
of  a  weak  ammoniacal  ferricyanide  solution.  A  red  coloration  indi- 
cates that  all  the  lead  is  precipitated,  and  that  tannin  is  in  solution. 
From  the  volume  of  lead  solution  used  the  quantity  of  tannin  is 
calculated. 

Another  method,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  easy  and 
quick  of  execution  if  a  great  number  of  estimations  are  to  be  made, 
has  been  proposed  by  Lowenthal.  We  give  it  in  its  modified  and 
improved  form  as  described  by  Neubauer,  '  Zeitschrift  fiii'  Analytische 
Ohemie,'  X.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  tannic  acid  is  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  a  solution  of  indigo 
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being  at  tlie  same  time  employed  to  indicate  by  its  decolorisation  the 
oxidation  of  the  last  trace  of  tannic  acid. 

The  following  are  the  solutions  required  for  the  execution  of  the 
method : — 

1.  A  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Indigo.  30  grammes  of  pure  sulphate 
of  indigo  are  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and 
diluted  to  1  litre.  This  solution  decomposes  very  easily  by  the  action 
of  a  peculiar  fimgus  ;  it  is  best  therefore  to  heat  the  solution  in  closed 
bottles  in  the  water-bath  to  about  70°  0,  by  which  operation  the  germs 
of  the  fungus  are  destroyed,  and  the  liquid  keeps  an  indefinite  period 
of  time.  The  indigo  must  be  very  pure,  and  ought  not  to  contain  any 
indigo-red. 

2.  A  Solution  of  Pm'e  Tannic  Acid.  Two  grammes  of  tannin  of  the 
purest  description,  dried  at  100°  0.,  are  dissolved  in  1  litre  of  water. 
The  tannin  must  be  perfectly  white,  and  if  possible  chemically  pure. 
If  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  following  method  will 
be  foimd  to  be  convenient  for  the  estimation  of  its  strength  : — Three 
grammes  of  the  dried  substance  are  dissolved  in  250  cc.  of  water. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  solution  is  estimated  at  15°  0.  by  means  of 
a  specific  gravity  bottle.  Tables  have  been  constructed  for  the  solu- 
tions of  tannin  of  different  strength,  one  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Fresenius' '  Q,uantitative  Analysis.'  From  these  tables  the  quantity 
of  tannin  is  obtained.  150  cc.  of  the  solution  are  now  to  be  freed  from 
tannin  by  the  action  of  well-washed,  dried  and  powdered  skin.  The 
specific  gra\ity  of  the  liquid  after  this  treatment  is  then  taken,  the 
tables  again  consulted,  and  the  quantity  of  tannin  correspondino-  to 
this  second  specific  gravity  is  subtracted  from  the  amount  obtained 
from  the  first  specific  gravity.  Supposing  we  find  in  the  250  cc. 
2-93  grammes  of  pure  tannin,  then  the  crude  tannin  employed  contains 
97'33  per  cent,  of  pure  tannin. 

3.  A  Solution  of  Permanganate  of  Potash,  of  such  strength  that 
20  cc.  of  the  solution  of  indigo  require  from  12  to  14  cc.  of  the  perman- 
ganate, and  10  cc.  of  the  standard  tannin  solution  containing  0.2  per 
cent,  of  tannin,  require  from  9  to  10  cc.  A  solution  of  such  sti-ength  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  10  grammes  of  pure  crystallised  permanganate 
of  potash  in  6  litres  of  water. 

4.  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid. 

The  operation  of  the  method  is  as  follows :— 20  cc.  of  the  indigo 
solution  are  diluted  with  |  litre  of  distiUed  water,  10  cc.  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  are  then  added,  and  the  beaker  containing  the  blue  liquid 
is  placed  upon  a  white  sheet  of  paper.  The  permanganate  solution  is 
now  added  from  a  Gay-Lussac  burette  drop  after  drop,  with  constant 
vigorous  stirring  of  the  liquid.  The  deep  blue  colour  of  the  solution  is 
changed  into  dark  green,  which  soon  turns  into  light  green  and  after- 
wards yellowish  green.  A  drop  or  two  more  of  the  permantinate  solu- 
tion cause  the  appearance  of  a  brightgolden  yellowcolour,  when  the  reac- 
tion is  finished,  and  the  volume  of  the  permanganate  used  is  read  off"  20 
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cc.  of  the  indigo  are  then  diluted  exactly  as  before  to  f  of  a  litre ;  and, 
moreover,  10  cc.  of  the  standard  tannin  solution  are  added.  As  above 
described,  the  permanganate  solution  is  dropped  into  the  liquid 
until  the  golden  yellow  colour  appears.  From  the  number  of  cc.  used, 
the  quantity  of  permanganate  required  for  the  oxidation  of  the  20  cc.  of 
indigo  solution  is  subtracted,  and  thus  the  amount  of  permanganate 
is  obtained  which  is  necessary  for  the  oxidation  of  10  cc.  of  the  standard 
tannin  solution.  The  strength  of  the  permanganate  solution  is  thus 
known,  and  of  the  infusion  of  the  tea,  obtained  by  exhausting  2  gi-aromes 
with  successive  quantities  of  hot  water,  and  bringing  the  solution 
up  to  500  cc. ;  50  cc.  are  titrated  with  the  addition  of  20  cc.  of  indigo  as 
above  described.  From  the  quantity  of  permanganate  solution  used, 
the  amount  of  tannin  in  the  50  cc.  of  tea  infusion,  and  therefore  in  the 
2  grammes  of  tea,  is  calculated  by  a  simple  rule  of  three  sum. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  other  substances  besides  the  tannin  are 
acted  upon  by  the  permanganate.  Neubauer,  therefore,  removes  the 
tannin  and  the  gallic  acid  from  a  measured  quantity  of  the  infusion, 
by  means  of  animal  charcoal,  and  estimates  the  number  of  cc.  of 
permanganate  required  for  the  oxidation  of  the  remaining  substances, 
which  he  subtracts  from  the  total  amount  of  permanganate  used  in  the 
first  experiment.  Thus  the  exact  quantity  of  tannin  and  gallic  acid 
is  obtained,  indicating  the  total  astringency. 

INIr.  Estcourt  was  the  first  to  employ  Lowenthal's  method  for  the 
estimation  of  tannin  in  tea.  He  estimates  the  total  astringency  as 
above  described ;  precipitates  from  another  portion  of  the  inftisiou  the 
tannin  by  means  of  a  solution  of  gelatine  added  slightly  in  excess ; 
filters,  and  titrates  the  gallic  acid  in  the  filtrate  with  permanganate  and 
indigo. 

Estimation  of  Gum. — The  g-um  may  be  estimated  from  the  aqueous 
solution  evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  a  syrup,  and  ti'eated  with 
strong  alcohol.  The  gum  is  dried  and  weighed,  and  afterwards  burned 
and  the  ash  deducted,  a  precaution  of  importance  and  one  usually 
neglected. 

Estimation  of  Cellulose. — Two  grammes  of  the  tea  are  exhausted, 
first  with  boiling  water,  then  with  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  soda, 
and  lastly  with  an  equally  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
cellulose  thus  left  is  dried,  weighed,  and  afterwards  incinerated.  The 
ash,  if  any  be  found,  is  to  be  subtracted. 

Analysis  of  the  Ash. — It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  this  place 
all  the  various  processes  requisite  for  the  full  analysis  of  the  ash ;  the 
details,  if  given,  would  apply  to  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  aU  other 
plants,  and  the  methods  of  procedm-e  are  well  known  to  chemists.  We 
shall  confine  om'selves,  therefore,  to  the  determination  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid,  potash,  iron,  and  extraneous  silica,  all  points  of  import- 
ance in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  quality  and  purity  of 
tea. 

Estimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid. — For  the  estimation  of  the  phos- 
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phoric  acid  3  grammes  of  tea  are  incinerated,  and  the  ash  is  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-hath 
to  separate  the  silica  naturally  present  in  the  ash.  The  residue  is 
moistened  with  nitric  acid,  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  filtered. 
The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  small  hulk,  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
precipitated  with  a  solution  of  molyhdate  of  ammonia.  A  yellow  com- 
pound, phosphomolyhdate  of  ammonia,  soon  separates,  especially  on 
gently  heating  the  liquid.  This  precipitate  is  filtered  after  standino- 
twelve  hours  and  dissolved  in  ammonia.  To  the  ammoniacal  solution 
is  added  chloride  of  magnesium,  which  combines  with  the  phosphoric 
acid,  forming  phosphate  of  aumionia  and  magnesia,  which  is  separated 
by  filtration,  burnt  and  weighed.  100  parts  of  this  precipitate  contain 
63-96  parts  of  phosphoric  anhydride,  PgOg. 

Estimation  o/ Po^«^A.— For  the  pm-pose  of  estimating  the  potash 
another  3  grammes  of  tea  are  incinerated.  The  ash  is  boiled  with  water 
and  the  watery  solution  filtered.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  then  removed 
by  the  addition  of  some  Ume  water.  The  liquid  is  again  filtered  and 
ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  are  added  in 
excess.  After  filtration  the  liquid  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  to  incipient  redness.  Moisten 
again  with  water,  filter,  evaporate  toa  smaU  bulk,  and  precipitate  with 
a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum,  which,  combining  with  the 
chloride  of  potassium,  forms  potassio-platinic  chloride,  which  is  filtered 
through  a  weighed  filter,  dried  and  weighed.  100  parts  of  this  pre- 
cipitate correspond  to  19-272  parts  of  potassa,  K^O 

Estmiatim  of  Silica.-Fov  the  estimation  of  the  iron  and  exti-aneous 
silica,  the  foUowmg  simple  method  is  conveniently  emploved  The  ash 
of  5  gi-ammes  of  tea  is  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dis- 
and  weighed  ^i^i^^^  ^^ch  is  coUected  on  a  filter,  washed 

..rtW^r/'"^  o/iron._The  filtrate  containing  the  iron  in  solution, 
partly  as  ferric   partly  as  ferrous  chloride,  is  heated  to  boiling,  and 
mixed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  which  reduces  all 
1   •  completion  of  the  reduction  is  pretty 

accurately  indicated  by  the  liquid  becoming  coloiu-less.    A  solution  of 

o>,lS  \   f'T''^^  'i  excess  of  the  stannous 

TaaIa%      standard  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  now  gTaduallv 
^  ^"^"/^  ^'"^^^^         t^^ths  of  a  cubic  centimetre 
Successive  drops  of  the  liquid  are  taken  out  with  a  glass  rod  and 

f^^f^.''^  ^  T'^'^^^^  ^''^  «°°t^«*  ^''^^  a  smaU  drop  of  Ci- 
cyamde  of  potassium ;  as  long  as  there  is  any  h-on  in  the  ferrous  stat« 
a  blue  coloration  of  ferrous  ferricyanide  will  be  producef  A  '00  ' 
this  coloration  ceases  to  appear,  the  reaction  is  at  an  end  Z 
yohune  of  the  bichromate  solution  is  read  off,  from  which  the  QuantHv 
of  the  iron  presen  is  calculated.  A  solutioi  of  bichromte  oHnf 
Slum,  containing  in  1,000  cc  1-4759  o-rammp  ./"^"^ate  ot  potas- 
that  1  cc.  of  it  iaVbie  of  olidls^g  0-0^r^i°/oS^ 
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A  move  detailed  description  of  the  processes  atove  given  will  be 
found  in  Freseniiis'  work  on  '  Quantitative  Analvsis. ' 

A  deduction  of  0*5  per  cent,  of  silica  and  of  0-15  per  cent,  of  iron 
has  to  be  made  from  the  amounts  of  these  substances  found  these 
figures  representing  the  averages  of  silica  and  iron  present,  in  genuine 
teas  based  upon  the  examination  of  numerous  samples.  Zoller 
foimd  in  the  ash  of  genuine  tea  that  the  ferric  oxide  amounted  to  4-38 
of  the  ash,  while  Liebig  found  3*29  per  cent. 

THE  ADTTLTEKATION  OF  TEA. 

Formerly  tea  was  extensively  adulterated  in  this  countiy,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  duty,  this  practice*  has  now 
nearly  ceased.  The  adulterations  resorted  to  were  in  principle  similar 
to  and  in  imitation  of  those  so  ingeniously  designed  by  the  Chinese 
themselves,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  adulterations  resorted  to  by  the  Chinese  may  be  described 
under  the  four  following  heads : — 

1.  With  foreign  leaves. 

2.  With  lie-tea. 

3.  With  mineral  substances. 

4.  With  materials  used  for  the  coloration,  painting,  or  facing  of  tea. 

I.  With  foreign  haves. — It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  ordinary  black  teas,  the  Congous  and  Souchongs,  con- 
sumed ill  this  country  are  free  fi-om  admixtm'e  with  foreign  leaves  and 
all  other  adulteration.    The  foreign  leaves,  when  employed,  are  found 
principally  in  very  low-priced  and  much  broken  teas,  and  in  the  lower 
qualities  of  black  and  green  gunpowder  teas ;  in  Twankay  tea,  and 
especially  in  an  article,  to  be  described  hereafter,  extensively  employed 
for  the  adulteration  of  tea,  and  very  candidly  designated  by  the  Chinese 
themselves  '  Lie-tea. '    Still,  although  the  bulk  of  the  black  teas  is 
genuine,  yet  many  samples  are  to  be  met  with,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
taining an  admixtm'e  of  leaves  other  than  those  of  the  tea-plant.  We 
have  ourselves,  in  an  experience  extending  over  many  years,  met  with 
a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  such  samples ;  the  foreign  leaves,  how- 
ever, rarely  form  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  bulk  of  the 
article.    Dr.  Dixon,  writing  many  years  since  in  the  '  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia,' states :  '  The  Chinese  annually  dry  many  millions  of  pounds  of 
the  leaves  of  different  plants  to  mingle  with  the  genuine,  as  those  of 
■the  ash,  plum,  &c. ;  so  that  all  spurious  leaves  found  in  parcels  of  bad 
tea  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  introduced  into  them  by  dealers  in  this 
country.    While  the  tea  trade  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  East 
India  Company,  few  of  these  adidterated  teas  were  shipped  for  this 
country,  as  experienced  and  competent  inspectors  were  kept  at  Canton 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  such  in  the  Company's  ships ;  but  since 
the  trade  has  been  opened  all  kinds  find  a  ready  outlet ;  and  as  the 
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demand  for  tea  exceeds  the  supply,  a  manufactured  article  is  furnished 
to  the  rival  crews.' 

The  teas,  therefore,  in  which  foreign  leaves  are  liable  to  be  met 
with  are  Congou  and  Souchong,  but  especially  Twankay,  gimpowder, 
caper,  and  lie-tea,  which  last  is  made  up  in  imitation  of  these  and  other 
descriptions  of  tea,  and  is  often  used  to  adulterate  the  ordinary  black 
teas  of  commerce. 


Fig.  23. 


FonEiGN  Leap  hj-  Lie-tea\ 

"'vSSf^^^'^'^*'^^?  '  ^'  surface,  showing  the  cells  with  their  sligHtly- 

tTfr.^^^^^^'  °*  ^^^'^'^  is  composed  ;  c,  chlorophyUe  cells,  so  disposed  as 
iraf^T+i!  large  areolae;  d,  elongated  cells  found  on  upper  surf  ace  of  the 
ot  pTJs^nhZT-  °/  r-^\°^  '  i' spiral  vessel ;  /,  cell  of  turmef-ic  ;  g,  fragment 
oi  i-russmn  blue  ,  h,  particles  of  the  white  powder,  probably  China  Clay. 


Among  theleaves  very  frequently  employed,  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  plants  already  named,  are  the  leaves  of  Camellia  Sasangua, 
Chloranthus  incompicuua,  and  of  Valonia.  The  brick-tea  of  ihl 
Tartars  consists  of  tea-leaves  mixed  with  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the 
Rhamnm  Tk^ezam,  Rhododendron,  Chrysanthemum,  Rosa  camna  and 
other  plants,  the  leaves  being  agglutinated  with  bilock's  or  sheep's 
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blood.  The  venation  of  these  leaves,  as  well  as  tlie  ultimate  structure 
as  revealed  by  the  microscope,  difFer  from  that  of  the  tea-plant.  The 
presence  of  the  leaves  of  Valonia  is  detected  by  the  acicular  ciystals 
observed  under  the  microscope.  But  other  vegetable  substances 
besides  foreign  leaves  are  sometmies  met  with  in  adulterated  teas ;  in 
particular  Paddy  husk  Again,  some  teas  often  contain  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  stalks. 


Fig.  24. 


Foreign  Leap  m  Lie-tea. 

■a,  upper  stn-face  ol  leaf  ;  6,  lower  surface  ;  c,  chlorophylle  cells  ;  d,  elongated 
ceUs  ;  e,  portion  of  one  of  the  branched  and  spinous  hairs  situated  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaf  ;  /,  cell  of  turmenc ;  g,  fragment  of  Prussian  blue  ;  h,  par- 
ticles of  the  white  powder. 

II.  Adulteration  with  lie-tea. — We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact 
that  this  article  has  received  the  name  of  '  lie-tea'  because  it  is  spm-ious, 
and  for  the  most  part  not  tea  at  all.  It  consists  no  doubt  in  some  cases 
in  part  of  the  dust  of  ^e«-/efli;es,  but  often  of  foreign  leaves,  sand, 
quartz,  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron — aU  these  being  made  up  wath  great 
skill  and  ingenuity,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  starch,  into  little  masses 
of  various  forms  and  sizes  in  imitation  of  different  Irinds  of  tea.  These 
masses,  if  intended  for  the  adulteration  of  ordinary  black  tea,  as  Congou, 
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Fig.  25. 


Leaf  of  Camellia  Sasanqua,  found  in  Sample  of  Twankay. 
-4,  upper  surface  of  leaf,  showing  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  B,  under 
surface,  exhibiting  its  cells  and  stomata ;  C,  chlorophylle  cells. 

Pig.  26. 


Leaf  op  Plum,  found  in  sample  of  Ticmkav, 
A,  upper  surface  of  leaf ;  B,  under  surface  ;  C,  chloroi 

*  I  2 
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"being  unfaced,  Taut  if  designed  to  imitate  caper  or  Sliulan  tea,  being 
coated  with  plumbago  or  black  lead,  and  if  gunpowder,  with  Prussian 
blue,  tm'meric,  China  clay,  or  other  white  mineral  powder. 

The  cleverness  exhibited  in  the  manufactui-e  of  the  different  kinds 
of  lie-tea  is  something  really  sm-prising,  and  so  close  is  the  imitation  in 
many  cases  that  much  practice  and  skill  are  required  for  its  detection. 
The  better  descriptions  of  lie-tea  consist  of  the  dust  of  tea  only,  made 


Fig.  27. 


A,  leaf  of  Chloranthus  nfcoNSPicuus  ;  B,  ditto  of  Camellia  Sasanqua  ;  leaves 

used  to  adulterate  tea. 

up  into  little  masses,  or  of  this  dust  mixed  with  that  of  foreign  leaves ; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  lie-tea  encountered  is  compounded  of  tea- 
dust,  with  sometimes  the  dust  of  foreign  leaves  and  large  quantities  of 
mine7'al  matter,  of  which  silex  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  form  a 
considerable  proportion,  the  masses  or  pellets  being  artificially  coloured 
or  coated  with  the  substances  which  have  been  already  enumei'ated. 
The  following  analyses,  selected  from  many  others,  which  we  have 
made  from  time  to  time,  will  serve  to  show  the  amount  of  mineral 
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matter  contained  in  this  article,  as  weU  as  the  quantities  found  in  a  few- 
teas  recently  examined  hj  us. 


Percentage  of  Mineral  Matter  in 

Percentage  of  Lie-tea  met 

Lie-tea. 

WITH  in  Tea. 

Black  tea. 

G-reen  tea. 

Black  tea. 

Green  tea. 

Orange | 
Pekoe j 

VTUupowuer 

1  A.fi7 
It  Oi 

Mixed  teas  13-0 

Mixea  teas 

23-8 

Capers 

31-40 

23-82 

17-7 

»  » 

12-0 

5>  • 

25-91 

13-13 

13-4 

9-3 

«>  • 

33-43 

19-76 

„      „  6-0 

GuDDOwder 

1-38 

'> 

^2-92 

>» 

35-92 

V/range -L  eK06  <  yo 

13-68 

>J 

23-34 

28-43 

6-68 

>» 

17-70 

» 

24-63 

36-67 

JJ         •  • 

49-76 

M 

46-01 

capers  were  not 

37-69 

» 

13-06 

>J 

39-97 

ucieruuneci. 

48-46 

36-46 

J> 

30-34 

28-95 

»         •  • 

27-20 

J> 

34-66 

39-42 

26-38 

J> 

29-30 

14-21 

»> 

23-83 

» 

32-61 

35-23 

J>         •  • 

45-70 

42-06 

20-06 

J>  • 

15-35 

46-62 

38-31 

)J 

15-28 

Mixed  teas 

56-34 

11-47 

5» 

24-89 

»  >j 

19-50 

37-30 

»         •  • 

17-61 

»  >> 

16-03 

26-12 

•    •  2o*98 
Mixed  teas  26-84 

22-98 

»>  j» 

40-86 

»  >» 

22-11 

>>  >» 

20-30 

Mr.  Warrington,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Chemical  Society  of 
London  in  1851,  stated:  'On  inquiry,  I  have  learned  that  about 
750,000  pounds'  weight  of  these  teas  have  been  imported  into  this 
country  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  their  introduction  being  quite 
of  modern  origin  ;  and  I  understand  that  attempts  have  been  made  to 
get  them  passed  through  the  Customs  as  manufactured  goods,  and  not 
as  teas — a  title  which  they  certainly  richly  merit,  although  it  must  be 
evident  from  a  moment's  consideration  that  the  Revenue  would  doubt- 
less be  defrauded,  inasinuch  as  the  consumer  would  have  to  buy  them 
as  teas  from  the  dealer.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  a  market  for 
*o  found  elsewhere.  The  Chinese,  it  appears,  would  not 
sell  them  except  as  teas,  and  have  the  candour  to  specify  them  as  lie- 
teas;  and  if  they  are  mixed  with  other  teas  of  low  quality  the 
Chinese  merchant  gives  a  certificate  stating  the  proportion  of  lie-tea 
present  with  the  genuine  leaf  This  manufacture  and  mixino-  are  evi 
dently  practised  to  meet  the  price  of  the  English  merchant"  In  the 
case  of  the  above  samples,  the  black  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Lie 
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Floioer  Caper,  the  green  Lie  Gunpowder.  The  average  value  is  from 
eightpence  to  a  shilling  per  pound.  The  brokers  have  adopted  the 
cimous  terms  gum  and  dust  as  applied  to  these  lie-teas  or  their  mixtures, 
a  cognomen  which  at  first  I  had  some  difficulty  in  understanding,  from 
the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  first  two  words  were  run  together.' 


Fig.  28. 


Imitation  Caper  oe  Gunpowdkr. 

a  a,  fragments  of  the  tea-leaf  or  tea-dust;  b  b,  particles  of  sand;  e  c,  starch 
corpuscles ;  d  d,  groups  of  granules  of  black-lead ;  e  e,  particles  of  mica-like 
substance ;  f  f,  cells  of  turmeric ;  g  g,  fragments  of  indigo.  Magnified  350 
diameters. 

III.  Adulteration  with  mineral  matte)'. — We  have  already  ad- 
verted to  the  fact  that  mineral  matter,  chiefly  sand,  quartz,  and  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron,  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  lie-tea ;  but  the  latter 
mineral  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  tea  independently  of  lie-tea,  while, 
lastly,  China  clay,  soapstone,  Prussian  blue,  and  other  minei'al  substances, 
are  extensively  employed  in  the  artificial  coloration  or  painting  of  teas, 
both  black  and  green.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of 
mineral  matter  we  have  met  with  in  adulterated  teas,  both  black  and 
green : — 
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Quantities  of  Mineral  3Iatter  in  Adulterated  Teas. 


Black  tea,  chiefly  Caper. 
Caper  teas 


» 


» 
» 

>» 
J' 
»J 
5) 
J» 

n 

» 
>» 

5> 


Siftinpjs 
Mixed  teas 


14-94 

17-  27 

18-  97 

19-  32 
24-94 

14-  33 

15-  33 

18-  00 
8-77 

17-89 

20-  08 
15-11 

15-  48 
11-59 

8-  32 

9-  84 

19-  95 

11-  69 

16-  61 
15-32 

12-  54 
10-51 
10-77 

9-51 


Green  tea,  chiefly  Gunpowder. 


Gunpowder 


)> 
» 


Mixed  teas 


5» 


8-49 
13-68 
20-52 

25-  66 

23-  69 

18-  49 

17-  56 

19-  03 
33-49 
22-26 

26-  12 

11-  79 

24-  47 

20-  28 

18-  10 
15-20 
18-00 

8-32 

21-  83 

12-  95 

13-  96 


Almost  invariaMy  in  those  cases  in  whicli  sand  and  quartz  are  met 
with,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  also  foimd.  This  association  is  so 
constant  as  to  render  it  certain  that  the  mixtiure  either  occurs  naturally 
or  is  specially  prepared,  and  in  either  case  is  employed  in  the  adultera- 
tion of  tea.  The  following  tahle  exhibits  the  quantities  of  magnetic 
oxide  of  u-on  actually  extracted  from  various  samples  of  adulterated 
tea : — 


Quantities  of  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron  extracted  by  the  Magnet. 


Black  tea 


Black  teas. 


>» 


Sittings 


•0-69 
0-36 

0-  48 

1-  46 
8-88 


Gunpowder 


Green  teas. 


» 


Green  tea 


1-  98 
5-57 

2-  94 
8-76 

1-  94 

2-  85 
1-92 

3-  17 
1-13 
1-30 
0-79 

0-  10 

1-  01 


A  few  months  back  it  was  a  very  common  thing  to  read  para- 
graphs in  the  papers  containing  the  statement  that  certain  teas  had 
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been  met  with  which  were  ascertained  on  analysis  to  be  adulterated  with 
iron  filings.  In  some  instances  these  statements  rested  on  the  authority 
of  chemists  of  high  repute.    A  closer  examination  of  the  magnetic 
particles  so  frequently  found  in  adulterated  teas  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  they  really  consist  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.   Mr.  Alfred 
Bird  was,  we  believe,  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  this  fact,  but 
Mr.  P.  L.  Symonds  about  the  same  time  affirmed  that  the  article  used 
by  the  Chinese  consisted  of  titaniferous  iron  sand.   Mr.  Bird,  however, 
proiLuulgated  the  opinion  that  this  iron  was  derived  from  the  soil, 
and  foimd  its  way  into  the   tea  from  the  dust  on  the  leaves. 
When  the  large  quantity  of  iron  present  in  many  teas,  and  especially 
when  the  proportion  of  the  iron  to  the  sand  and  other  mineral  con- 
stituents, is  taken  into  consideration,  it  becomes  ob-vdous  that  this 
opinion  cannot  for  a  moment  be  sustained. 

The  principal  proofs  that  the  particles  in  question  do  not  consist  of 
iron  filings  are  the  following : — 

First,  That  when  examined  with  the  microscope  they  have  not  the 
torn  and  jagged  appearance  characteristic  of  iron  filings,  but  exhibit  a 
crystalline  structiu'e,  in  which  the  octahedral  form  is  frequently  to  be 
discerned. 

Second,  That  they  do  not  reduce  the  copper  from  a  solution  of 
the  sulphate  of  that  metal. 

Third,  That  they  dissolve  without  effervescence,  and  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

And,  lastly.  That  they  are  distinctly  polaric — that  is  to  say,  the  one 
extremity  of  them  is  attracted  and  the  other  one  repelled  by  the  same 
pole  of  the  magnet,  whereas  iron  filings  are  uniformly  attracted. 

It  should  'be  remembei'ed,  however,  that  iron  filings  when  burned 
become  themselves  con^^erted  on  the  sm'face  into  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron. 

Ii'on  filings  in  tea,  burnt  iron  filings,  and  magnetic  oxide  are  all 
acted  upon  by  the  tannic  acid  of  the  tea,  tannate  of  iron  being  formed, 
which  when  burnt  yields  much  feme  as  well  as  some  magnetic  oxide. 
The  action  of  the  tannin  is  the  most  energetic  on  the  fron  filings,  but 
its  solution  produces  a  dark  fluid  with  the  magnetic  oxide  only. 
Again,  a  portion  of  the  magnetic  particles  may  diu-iug  the  incineration 
of  the  tea  be  converted  into  the  feme  oxide. 

We  will  in  the  next  place  consider  the  question  whether  the  pre- 
sence of  this  magnetic  iron  and  sand  found  in  the  teas  here  reported 
iipon  is  attributable  to  accident  merely. 

1.  We  find  that  magnetic  iron  is  never  present  in  genuine  tea — ^in 
tea  which  yields  the  normal  proportion  of  ash,  no  matter  how  low  its 
quality  is,  and  how  cheap  it  may  be.  We  have  examined  many  teas 
with  a  view  to  discover  such  magnetic  particles,  and  in  no  instance 
have  we  ever  met  with  a  single  such  particle.  2.  The  cases  in  which 
they  have  been  found  have  all  been  those  in  which  there  has  been  an 
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excess  of  mineral  matter,  and  which  has  always  consisted  of  silica  in 
the  several  forms  of  sand,  particles  of  quartz,  and  stone.    3.  In  most 
of  the  samples  met  with  the  quantity  of  magnetic  iron  has  been  suf- 
ficiently great  to  render  the  tea  itself  magnetic,  a  result  which  cannot 
he  due  to  an  accidental  admixture.    4.  That  it  is  not  derived  from  the 
admixtm-e  of  soil  containing  silica  and  magnetic  iron  is  shown  hy  the 
fact,  that  in  nearly  all  cases,  after  deducting  the  ash  proper  to  tea,  the 
silica  and  iron  found  made  up  the  entire  weight  of  the  ash.  Now,  had 
these  constituents  been  derived  from  a  soil,  there  would  not  have  been 
this  correspondence,  because  a  soil,  to  be  fruitful,  must  consist  of  many 
other  things  besides  iron  and  silica  ;  as  aliunina,  lime,  magnesia,  soda, 
potash,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  chlorine,  &c.   5.  Again, 
the  quantity  of  iron  found  in  some  of  the  teas  is  so  considerable,  that 
if  calculated  into  100  parts  of  soil,  the  soil  would  be  found  to  contain 
so  much  iron  that  it  would  be  worth  smelting  ;  this  would  be  the  case 
particularly  with  those  ashes  referred  to  in  the  above  table,  which  fur- 
nish respectively  32, 19,  and  24  per  cent,  of  iron,  corresponding  to  44*6, 
26*5,  and  33*4  per  cent,  of  magnetic  oxide.  But,  again,  the  iron  found 
in  soils  does  not  exist  as  magnetic  iron,  but  as  ferric  oxide  and 
silicate  of  iron.    6.  A  great  portion  of  the  silica  and  iron  found  pro- 
ceeded from  the  lie-tea  present  in  nearly  all  the  samples,  and  into 
which  these  substances  were,  beyond  all  doubt  and  question,  purposely 
introduced.  We  conclude  therefore  that  the  iron  and  silica,  quartz  and 
sand,  have  been  specially  added.    To  say  that  they  have  made  their 
way  into  the  tea  through  the  dust  on  the  leaves  and  through  careless- 
ness of  preparation,  is  to  tax  greatly  our  powers  of  credulity;  besides, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  this  view  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the 
large  quantities  of  sand  and  iron,  often  30,  40,  and  even  over  50  per 
cent,  present  in  the  lie-teas,  with  which  nearly  all  the  capers  examined 
were  adulterated. 

We  will  again  remind  the  reader  that  genuine  tea  yields  an  ash 
which  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  6  per  cent. ;  that  the  iron  in  this  seldom 
exceeds  -15  per  cent.,  and  is  often  under  that  amount;  and. that  the 
extraneous  and  accidental  silica  which  we  have  met  with  in  genuine  teas, 
even  in  those  of  the  poorest  quality  and  lowest  price,  seldom  exceeds 
0-30  per  cent.  We  say  accidental  silica,  having"  been  careful  to  exclude 
that  natural  to  the  ash  of  genuine  teas. 

But,  after  all,  the  questions  as  to  whether  the  extraneous  iron 
found  in  tea  consists  of  altered,  oxidised  and  burnt  iron,  or  of  mag- 
netic oxide  ;  and  whether  this  iron  and  the  silica  are  derived  from  dirt 
earth  or  soil,  or  not,  practically  matters  very  little.  They  ought  not 
to  be  there ;  their  addition  is  intentional,  as  proved  by  the  case  of  the 
lie-tea ;  and  they  are  never  present  in  any  really  pure  teas,  no  matter 
how  poor  their  quality  and  how  low  their  price. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  samples  contains  no  less 
than  5-86  per  cent,  of  iron.   Now,  since  tea  contains  a  large  quantity 
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of  tannic  acid,  we  liave  thus  brought  together  the  two  chief  consti- 
tuents which  enter  into  the  composition  of  ink ;  and,  by  appropriate 
treatment,  a  bottleful  of  ink  was  manufactured  from  the  tea  in  ques- 
tion, with  which  this  report  was  partly  written.    Now,  what  has 
thus  been  accomplished  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  not  improbable  may 
really,  in  some  cases,  take  place  in  the  human  stomach  into  which 
ferruginous  tea  has  been  received.    From  these  considerations  _  the 
object  of  the  Chinese  in  adding  iron  to  tea  becomes  apparent  •,  the  iron 
is  slowly  dissolved  by  the  acid  of  the  tea,  a  tannate  of  iron  is  formed, 
and  the  colom*  of  the  infusion  made  with  such  tea  thus  becomes 
darkened,  and  it  is  to  bring  about  this  darkening  effect  that  the  iron  is 
in  most  cases  added.  The  iron  would  also  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  astringency  of  the  tea,  and  of  rendering  it  more  stimulating.^  The 
effect  of  tannin  on  bright  iron  filings  is  very  great,  especially  if  the 
action  be  aided  by  heat.  But  the  same  darkening  of  colom-  takes  place 
very  markedly,  though  to  a  less  degree,  when  tannic  acid  and  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  are  brought  together,  as  in  tea.    It  has  been  ah-eady 
stated  that  lie-tea  especially  furnishes  much  iron,  partly  magnetic. 
Now,  since  the  mineral  matter  in  this  so-called  tea  often_  amounts  to 
50  per  cent.,  it  is  just  in  such  a  compound  that  the  iron  is  especially 
required,  the  tea-leaves  themselves  being  so  deficient  therein. 

IV.  The  artificial  coloration  and  aduUei-ation  of  tea. — A  fourth 
kind  of  adulteration  to  which  certain  descriptions  of  tea  are  specially 
liable  consists  in  the  painting  or  artificial  coloration  of  the  leaves.  This 
practice  is  resorted  to  for  one  or  more  of  several  pm-poses.  To  improve, 
as  some  consider,  the  appearance  of  some  descriptions  of  tea,  especially 
inferior  kinds ;  for  the  better  conceahnent  of  certain  adulterations,  as 
where  foreign  leaves  are  used,  and  to  disguise  more  effectually  the 
nature  of  lie-tea.  Several  kinds  of  both  black  and  green  tea  are 
liable  to  be  thus  artificially  coated  or  coloured.  ,  The  6^ffcA>coated  teas 
are  those  known  as  Scented  Caper,  or  black  gunpowder,  Orange 
Pekoe,  and  the  black  variety  of  lie-tea.  The  substance  employed  is 
known  by  the  names  gxaphite,  plumbago,  or  black  lead,  and  is  one 
with  which  housemaids  are  particularly  familiar.  The  teas  coated 
with  this  substance  present  a  particularly  smooth  and  glossy  appear- 
ance.   Graphite  contains  a  small  percentage  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and 

is  non-magnetic.  , 

Occasionally  small  quantities  of  the  same  pigments  as  are  employed 
in  the  coloration  of  green  tea  are  used  as  weU  as  the  black  lead,  in 
order  to  impart  a  somewhat  difterent  hue  to  the  Chulan  and  black 

Biit  it  is  with  green  tea  that  the  practice  of  artificial  coloration 
most  prevails.  The  principal  gTeen  teas  imported  into  this  country 
from  China  are  Twankay,  Hyson-Skin,  Young  Hyson,  Hyson,  Imperial, 
and  Gunpowder.  Now,  the  colour  of  nearly  the  whole  of  these  teas  la 
artificial,  and  is  due  to  the  adherence  to  the  leaves  of  vanous  colouring 
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matters.  Some  few  years  since  it  was  impossible  to  meet  with  a 
Chinese  green  tea  which  was  not  thus  artificially  coa,ted,  hut  recently 
samples  of  uncoloiired  green  have  been  occasionally  brought  under  our 
notice.  Fm-ther,  the  Indian  green  teas  are  almost  always  free  from 
colom'ing  matter,  and  the  Chinese  tea  Oolong,  which,  though  described 
as  a  black,  is  really  a  green  tea,  is  equally  free  from  colouring  material. 

We  have  already  referred  to  black  lie-tea.  This  is  sometimes  free 
from  coating,  and  at  other  times  is  coated  in  imitation  of  black  gun- 
powder ;  but  very  much  of  it  is  faced  in  the  same  manner  as  green 
gunpowder,  in  imitation  of  that  description  of  tea. 

The  usual  pigmentary  matters  employed  are  ferrocyanide  of  iron 
or  Pi-ussian  blue,  turmeric,  and  China  clay ;  these  are  mixed  in  various 
proportions,  so  as  to  produce  dilferent  shades  of  blue  and  green.  The 
leaves  are  agitated  with  the  mixture  usually  in  a  kuo,  in  which  they 
are  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  which  renders  them  moist  and 
flaccid,  until  they  become  faced  or  glazed,  as  it  is  termed.  Occa- 
sionally other  substances  are  employed  by  the  Chinese — namely, 
indigo,  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  silicate  of  magnesia  or  soapstone,  &c. 

Fercentage  of  Ash  in  Artificially- Coloured  Green  Teas. 


Gunpowder   7-47 

Hyson   6-18 

Gunpowder   7-96 

Ping  Suey  gunpowder   6-10 

»      „  »   6-49 

Moyune  gunpowder   6*10 

Gunpowder   6-65 

M    6-07 

Shanghai  Ping  Suey  gunpowder   6-65 

Gunpowder   6-68 

Ping  Suey  gunpowder   6*16 

»     »>  »   6*65 

Green  tea   6*34 

Gunpowder   6-25 

Silicote  Green  tea   6-20 

»         »     »   6'07 

Young  Hyson   6-07 

Gunpowder   6-81 

»    6-33 

„    6-66 

„    6-20 

»   7-66 


Average     .  6'53 
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Percentage  of  Ash,  Silica,  and  Iron  in  Faced  Green  Teas. 


Name. 

Asa. 

Silica. 

Iron. 

Gunpowder  .... 

7-47 

 . — . — ___ 

1-17 

0-16 

Hyson  

6-18 

0-84 

0-13 

Gunpowder  .... 

7-96 

0-79 

0-18 

Finer  Suey  gunpowder 

6-10 

0-53 

0-12 

»»           J>                    )5            •            •  • 

6-49 

0-77 

0-09 

Moyune  gunpowder  . 

6-10 

0-57 

0-11 

Gunpowder  .... 

6-65 

0-73 

0-10 

j»             .      .      .  • 

6-07 

0-97 

0-11 

Shanghai  Ping  Suey  gunpowder. 

6-65 

0-94 

0-12 

Gunpowder  .... 

6-68 

0-74 

0-15 

Ping  Suey  gunpowder 

6-16 

0-54 

0-09 

»      »»          »      •      •  • 

6-65 

0-75 

0-08 

Average  . 

6-59 

0-78 

0-12 

From  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that  the  weight  of  the  ash  in 
faced  green  teas  varies  from  6*07  the  lowest  to  7'96,  the  highest 
amount;  that  is,  that  the  mineral  facing  adds  from  ^  to  2^  per 
cent,  to  the  weight  of  the  tea.  It  is  remarkable,  notwithstanding  the 
pretty  free  use  in  some  cases  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron  or  Prussian  blue, 
that  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  ash  is  so  little  increased ;  but  under  the 
head  of  '  extraneous  silica '  we  find  a  sensible  augmentation.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  ash  does  not 
represent  the  whole  of  the  matter  added  in  the  facing,  because  the 
Prussian  blue  is  partly  destroyed,  and  the  turmeric  wholly  so,  by  the 
incineration.  The  total  addition  made  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
ranging  from  one  to  three  per  cent.,  and  this  of  substances  which  are 
wholly  extraneous  to  tea,  which  serve  no  useful  pm-pose  whatever 
therein,  but  which  help  to  cover  up,  conceal,  and  render  possible  cer- 
tain other  still  more  serious  adulterations  of  tea,  and  which,  if  not 
positively  hurtful  in  themselves,  yet  must  be  looked  upon  at  least  as 
so  much  added  dust  or  dirt,  helping  largely  to  the  consumption  of  the 
proverbial  peck  of  dirt. 

The  practice  of  colouring  teas  has  prevailed  for  a  very  long  time, 
as  proved  by  the  evidence  of  various  travellers,  testifying  to  the  extent 
of  the  practice  and  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  used.  Dr.  Royle 
writes :  ^  The  Chinese  in  the  neighboui-hood  of  Canton  are  able  to 
prepare  a  tea  which  can  be  colom'ed  and  made  up  to  imitate  various 
qualities  of  green  tea,  and  large  quantities  are  thus  yearly  made  up.' 
Mr.  Davies  states  that '  the  coarsest  black  tea-leaves  have  been  cut  up, 
and  then  coloiu-ed  with  a  preparation  resembling  the  hue  of  gi-een 
teas,'  in  imitation  of  Young  Hyson.  '  But  this  was  nothing,'  continues 
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Mr.  Davies,  'in  comparison  with  the  effrontery  which  the  Chinese 
displayed  in  carrying  on  an  extensive  manufacture  of  green  teas  from 
damaged  black  leaves  at  a  village  or  suhm-b  called  Honan.'  And  again 
he  says :  '  Certain  rumours  being  afloat  concerning  the  manufacture  of 
green  tea  from  old  black  leaves,  the  writer  of  this  became  curious  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  and  with  some  difiiculty  persuaded  a  Hong  mer- 
chant to  conduct  him,  accompanied  with  one  of  the  inspectors,  to  the 
place  where  the  operations  were  carried  on.  Entering  one  of  these 
laboratories  of  fictitious  Hyson,  the  parties  were  witnesses  to  a  strange 
scene.  The  damaged  leaves  after  being  dried  were  transferred  to  a 
cast-iron  pan,  placed  over  a  fm'nace,  and  stirred  rapidly  with  the  hand, 
a  small  quantity  of  turmeric  in  powder  having  been  previously  intro- 
duced. This  gives  the  leaves  a  yellovnsh  or  orange  tint;  but  they 
were  still  to  be  made  green ;  for  this  purpose  some  lumps  of  fine  blue 
were  produced,  together  with  a  substance  in  powder,  which,  from  the 
names  given  to  them  by  workmen,  as  well  as  their  appearance,  were 
known  at  once  to  be  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum.  These  were  titm-ated 
finely  together  with  a  small  pestle  in  such  proportions  as  reduced  the 
dark  colour  of  the  blue  to  a  light  shade ;  and  a  quantity  equal  to  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  powder  being  added  to  the  yellowish  leaves,  these 
were  stirred  as  before  over  the  fire  untU  the  tea  had  taken  the  fine 
bloom  colour  of  Hyson,  with  very  much  the  same  scent.' 

Mr.  Bruce  states  that  '  in  the  last  operation  of  colouring  the  green 
teas,  a  mixtm'e  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  indigo,  very  freely  pulverised 
and  sifted  through  fine  muslin  in  the  proportion  of  3  of  the  former  to 
1  of  the  latter,  is  added;  to  a  pan- of  tea  containing  seven  pounds 
about  half  a  teaspoonfid  of  this  mixture  is  put,  and  rubbed  and  rolled 
along  with  the  tea  in  the  pan  for  about  an  hour.  The  above  mixture 
is  merely  to  give  it  a  uniform  colour  and  appearance.  The  indigo 
gives  it  the  colour,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime  fixes  it.' 

Mr.  Ball  writes :  *  So  far  as  the  characteristic  colour  of  green  tea 
IS  concerned,  the  mode  of  producing  it  has  been  explained  and 
established.  If  fictitous  means  are  now  generally  or  almost  imi- 
yersally  adopted  to  imitate  or  increase  the  efi'ect  of  the  natural  colour, 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  great  and  novel  abuse,  and  oug-ht  to  be  dis- 
com-aged  by  brokers  and  dealers.    It  is  injurious  to  flavour.' 

Mr.  Ball  quotes  the  testimony  of  a  respectable  Chinese  tea  merchant 
and  factor,  Tien-Hing,  to  the  effect  that  Twankay  tea  is  often  mixed 
with  false  leaves,  and  that  it  is  coloured  with  indigo,  and  calcined 
foliated  gypsum.  Mr.  Fortune,  who  saw  the  colouring  of  tea  performed 
m  China,  and  who  has  described  the  process  minutely,  states  that  durino- 
one  part  of  the  operation  the  hands  of  the  workmen  are  quite  blue 
'I  could  not  help  thinlring,'  he  remarlcs,  '  that  if  any  green-tea  drinkers 
had  been  present  during  the  operation,  their  taste  would  have  bppn 
corrected  and  improved.' 

An  English  gentleman  in  Shanghai,  being  in  conversation  with 
some  Chinese  from  the  green  tea  country,  asked  them,  writes  Mr. 
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Fortune,  'What  reasons  they  had  for  dyeing  the  tea,  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  without  undergoing  this  process  ?  They  acknow- 
ledged that  tea  was  much  better  when  prepared  without  having  any 
such  ingredients  mixed  with  it,  and  that  they  never  drank  dyed  teas 
themselves  ;  but  remarked  that,  as  foreigners  seemed  to  prefer  having 
a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum  with  their  tea,  to  make  it 
look  uniform  and  pretty,  and  as  these  ingi'edients  were  cheap  enough, 
the  Chinese  had  no  objection  to  supply  them,  especially  as  such  teas 
always  fetched  a  higher  price.' 

In  the  Museum  of  Economic  Botany  attached  to  the  Kew  Bota- 
nical Gardens  will  be  found  some  specimens  of  tea  dyes  procured  by 
Mr.  Berthold  Seeman  from  one  of  the  tea  factories  at  Canton.  Thev  con- 
sist of  Prussian  blue,  turmeric,  chalk,  and  either  China  clay  or  gypsmn. 
In  the  same  museum  will  also  be  found  a  series  of  samples  of  black 
and  green  tea,  also  of  several  varieties  of  lie-tea,  all  artificially 
coloured.  They  were  met  with  by  ourselves  in  the  com'se  of  our 
investigations  into  the  subject  of  the  adulterations  of  tea,  and  were 
sent  to  the  museiun  many  years  since. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  practice  of  thus  artificially  colouring 
tea  with  various  mineral  and  vegetable  substances  was  one  which 
would  be  imiversally  condemned,  and  that  among  analysts,  at  least, 
no  difference  of  opinion  could  exist  as  to  whether  it  constituted  an 
adulteration  or  not.  This  we  very  greatly  regret  to  state  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  some  analysts  boldly  excusing  the  practice,  while 
others  say  that  when  the  addition  is  confined  to  certain  limits  it  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  adultej*ation ;  a  view  of  the  matter  which 
is  not  only  wrong  in  principle,  but  impossible  in  practice.  Thus, 
they  would  say  that  when  the  colouring  matters  do  not  exceed  one  or 
two  per  cent.,  such  an  addition  is  allowable,  but  when  they  exceed 
that  amount  the  teas  so  coloured  are  to  fall  under  the  operations  of 
any  Act  dealing  with  the  question  of  adulteration.  They  at  the  same 
time  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  with  any  certainty  to 
determine  the  exact  percentage  of  coloiu-ing  matter  employed  in  any 
particular  case,  so  that  no  analyst  who  was  careful  of  his  reputation 
would  venture  to  give  evidence  fcr  the  prosecution  in  any  case  of  the 
artificial  coloration  of  tea. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Allen,  Public  Analyst  for  Shefiield,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion by  the  Chairman  of  the  late  Adulteration  Committee,  answers : 
'  I  have  stated  that  I  do  not  caU  the  colouring  of  green  tea  an  adul- 
teration, and  I  do  not  call  the  colouring  in  mustard  an  adulteration.' 

Mr.  H.  C.  Bartlett  thus  expresses  his  views  before  the  same  Com- 
mittee, with  regard  to  the  facing  of  tea :  '  I  consider  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  have  tea  without  any  facing,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  large  majority  of  teas  that  I  have  analysed  have  been  faced. 
Those  of  the  better  description  have  been  faced  with  from  1^  to  2percent. 
of  facing  material.  As  those  have  passed  through  the  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise, and  have  been  allowed  to  be  sold  in  this  way,  I  have  not  considered 
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in  my  own  mind  that  tliere  was  any  great  sin  on  tlie  part  of  the 
retailer  in  selling  tliem,  or  that  he  was  morally  responsible  for  the  sale 
of  these  articles  merely  as  tea;  hut  when  it  exceeds  the  amount  that  has 
been  put  in  in  that  way,  although  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
appearance  of  the  tea,  then  I  think  the  other  provision  comes  in, 
which  brings  it  distinctly  under  the  clauses  of  the  Adulteration  Act — 
that  is,  the  increasing  of  the  bulk  of  the  article,  by  the  addition  of  a 
cheaper  or  inferior  material.'  In  reply  to  the  question  that,  if  the  tea 
itself  was  of  good  quality,  and  contained  from  1^  to  2  per  cent,  of  facing, 
would  he  consider  it  to  be  adulterated  ?  Mr.  Bartlett  replied  :  '  I 
should  much  prefer  if  no  facing  were  allowed  ;  but  I  should  not  consider 
that  there  is  any  very  great  amount  of  injury  to  health  consequent 
upon  that  1^  or  2  per  cent.,  because  of  the  very  fact  that  Prussian  blue  in 
Prussia  is  entered  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  a  tonic'  All  we  can  say, 
as  a  comment  to  such  a  reply  as  the  above,  is,  may  we  be  delivered 
from  having  any  of  the  potent  remedies  of  the  [Prussian  Pharma- 
copoeia poured  down  om-  throats  under  the  name  of  tea ! 

Again,  Mr.  Sutton,  of  Norwich,  appears  from  his  e"^idence  to  be  in 
favour  of  allowing  a  certain  amount  of  facing,  but  when  this  limit, 
which  he  does  not  define,  is  passed,  he  would  call  it  an  adulteration ; 
but  in  reply  to  the  question  of  that  doughty  champion  of  the  tea 
trade,  Sir  Hem-y  Peek,  '  I  think  I  understood  ^ou  to  say  that  you 
would  never  consider  the  facing  of  tea,  as  it  is  done  in  China,  an 
adulteration  P'  IMi*.  Sutton  answered :  *  I  do  not  consider  that  it  should 
be  considered  an  adulteration  under  present  circumstances,  but  I  do  not 
think  myself  that  the  tea  need  be  faced.'  Then,  in  reply  to  another 
question,  he  answers :  '  I  should  not  retui-n  it  as  an  adulterated 
article  unless  it  was  excessively  faced.' 

Another  witness,  Dr.  McAdam,  replied :  ^  I  would  not  regard  it 
(the  facing)  as  an  adulteration.  It  is  certainly  a  treatment  of  the 
material  so  as  to  produce  a  diiferent  appearance  from  what  the  tea 
would  naturally  present,  but  it  is  so  well  recognised  and  the  quality 
of  the  tea  is  so  well  known  as  green  tea,  that  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  an 
adulteration.' 

The  following  evidence  by  the  same  witness  is  highly  instructive, 
and  shows  what  little  help  the  public  have  to  expect  from  many 
professional  analysts.  A  member  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  C.  Garnier, 
asked  the  following  question :  '  In  the'case  of  facing  tea  and  colouring 
cheese  and  butter,  and  in  colouring  whisliey  by  putting  it  in  sherry 
casks,  and  in  colouring  pickles  by  copper,  and  in  other  cases  of  colour- 
ing, woidd  not  the  test  be  whether  the  colouring  was  done  with  a 
fraudulent  intent  or  not?'  To  this  question  Dr.  McAdam  gave 
the  following  answer:  'I  think  that  that  certainly  should  be  a  test 
If  It  could  be  proved  that  sulphate  of  copper  had  been  added  to 
pickles  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  the  pickles,  I  would  say  that  in 
any  quantity  it  ought  to  be  called  an  adulteration ;  but  as  the  pickles 
are  commonly  prepared  in  a  copper  pan,  the  acetic  acid  or  \aneoar 
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employed  in  compoundinp;  tliera  will  take  up  a  slight  trace  of  copper 
from  the  pan,  and  I  do  not  thinlc  that  that,  if  present  in  pickles,  oupht 
to  he  considered  an  adulteration.'  But,  most  learned  Doctor,  the 
acetic  acid  will  not  cease  to  act  on  the  copper  pan  when  it  has  taken 
up  '  a  slight  trace  '  of  copper  only,  but  will  continue  to  act  upon  the 
metal  as  long  as  the  two  are  in  contact.  Besides,  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever  for  the  employment  of  copper  vessels  in  the  preparation  of 
pickles. 

Dr.  0.  M.  Tidy,  who  stated  to  the  Committee  that  he  had  ex- 
amined 19,000  samples  of  articles  of  food  in  the  course  of  six  years, 
replied  as  to  the  facing  of  tea,  '  I  should  not  like  to  say  very  much 
about  it.  I  am  rather  disposed  myself  to  think,  that  it  is  one  of  those 
things  which  had  better  not  be  interfered  with.' 

Dr.  Voelcker  said :  '  I  cannot  look  upon  the  facing  of  tea  as  an 
adulteration,  because  we  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  colouring  articles 
of  consumption  that  the  dealer  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  meet  the 
tastes  of  his  customers.  I  should  like  to  have  all  articles  of  food  sold 
without  any  facing  or  without  any  colouring,  but  then  this  colouring 
is  a  delicate  question,  because  if  you  allow  it  in  one  article  of  food, 
it  strikes  me  that  you  ought  not  to  interdict  it  in  another  article  of 
food,  and  if  you  were  to  set  your  face  entirely  against  all  colouring, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  to  stop.'  The  same  arguments 
might  and  indeed  have  been  employed  over  and  over  again  in  jus- 
tification of  nearly  every  species  of  adulteration  practised.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  many  adulterations  justified  on  the  plea 
that  they  are  perpetrated  to  meet  the  tastes  of  customers.  Again,  if 
objectionable  practices  are  to  be  upheld  simply  because  of  their  pre- 
valence, then  since  adulteration  itself  in  all  its  many  forms  is  extensively 
practised,  it  is  well,  according  to  Dr.  Voelcker's  line  of  i-easoning,  not  to 
interfere  with  it  at  all. 

After  the  above  evidence,  it  is  not  a  little  amusing,  as  well  as 
somewhat  surprising,  to  come  upon  the  following  admission.  After 
making  the  extraordinary  statement  that  an  analytical  chemist  can 
do  very  little  in  the  examination  of  tea,  and  that  a  man  who  has 
got  practical  experience  is  a  far  more  reliable  judge  of  the  purity  of 
tea.  Dr.  Voelcker  remarks :  '  I  may  say,  whilst  on  the  subject  of  tea, 
that  I  have  never  found  any  adulterated  tea.'  An  admission  which 
surely  deprives  the  evidence  of  the  Doctor  of  any  value  which  it  might 
otherwise  have  possessed.  We  may  say  for  ourselves  that  at  least  100 
samples  of  adulterated  tea  have  passed  through  our  hands  in  the  last 
few  months. 

The  last  witness  whose  evidence  we  shall  quote  is  Mr.  Wanklyn. 
When  asked  '  Do  vou  regard  the  facing  of  tea  as  an  adulteration  ?  '  he 
replied,  'No;  I  regard  it  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  practice.'  And 
again, '  Then  you  contradict  the  last  witness  (Dr.  Hassall)  very  flatly 
upon  that  point  ?  '  '  Quite  flatly.'  'But  you  agree  with  almost  all 
the  other  scientific  witnesses  we"  have  had,  who  have  almost  all  said 
that  the  facing  of  tea  is  not  an  adulteration ? '    'I  agree  with  them 
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perfect!}^,  and  for  the  reason  tliat  facing  is  not  necessarily  injurious  to 
liealtli,  and  tliat  faced  tea  does  not  add  sensibly  to  the  weight  or  volume 
of  the  tea.  It  adds  to  the  weight  or  volume  just  in  the  sense  that,  to 
throw  a  bucket  of  water  into  the  Thames  would  increase  the  river ; 
but  it  does  not  add  to  the  volume  in  any  sensible  manner.' 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  any  scientific  witness  givino-  more 
absui-d  evidence  than  this  ?  The  coloming  matters  employed  in  the 
facing  of  tea  amount  to  from  1  to  3  per  cent.,  and  they  do  therefore  add 
sensibly  to  the  weight  of  tea;  and  Mr.  Wanldjm's  comparison  of  throw- 
ing a  bucket  of  water  into  the  Thames  is  simply  ridiculous ;  but  as  we 
have  so  often  remarked  before,  the  objections  to  the  coloration  of  tea 
are  not  confined  to  the  quantity  or  the  character  of  the  substances 
employed,  and  the  practice  is  to' be  emphatically  condemned  in  every 
degree,  whether  it  be  carried  on  to  a  small  or  large  extent,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  resorted  to,  in  many  cases,  to  cover  and  conceal  other 
more  injurious  and  fraudulent  adulterations. 

EESTJLTS  OP  THE  EECENT  EXAMINATION  OE  CAPER,  GrNPOWDER, 

AND  OTHER  TEAS. 

Adulterated  Caper.— Oi  Chinese  teas  some  descriptions  are  more 
liable  to  adulteration  than  others,  the  capers  and  gunpowders  bein? 
specially  so.  ^ 

^  -c^  "^"j  ^^^T^  twenly  samples  of  Caper  Tea,  fully  reported  upon  in 
^y^*®^''  for  November  1873,  one  only  was  genuine, 

the  Foo-Chow  caper,  and  nineteen  were  adulterated. 

2.  All  the  nineteen  contained  He-tea  ;  were  faced  with  plum- 
bago, contamed  iron,  chiefly,  in  the  state  of  magnetic  oxide,  sand,  and 
quartz  m  variable  quantities. 

3  The  quantity  of  iron  in  excess  of  that  normally  present  in  the 
ash  of  genume  tea  varied  from  0-06,  the  smallest  amoimt  met  with,  to 
i)-Sb  per  cent.,  the  highest  quantity  found,  the  iron  being  present  in 
ktter  li^-iQ^i,  especially  in  the 

4.  The  quantity  of  sand  and  stony  particles  in  the  whole  tea 
varied  from  2-09  to  12-83  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  of  ash  in  the  He- 
tea  from  13-05  to  52-92. 

_  5.  Eight  of  the  teas  contained  foreign  leaves,  which  were  present 
m  some  o±  the  samples  in  considerable  quantities. 

b.  Ihe  extractive  matter  of  genuine  green  tea,  of  which  caper  for 
tne  most  part  really  consists,  amounts  to  nearly  40  per  cent.,  whereas 
the  quantity  in  the  adulterated  teas  varied  fr-om  26-69  to  37-94  per 

+  I:  ^^J^^^'^^^  of  tlieine,  which  in  genuine  green  tea  amounts 
to  about  2-3  per  cent.,  ranged  in  the  adulterated  teas  from  0-82  to  2  68 

Csl^sufuy™^'       '^^'^^      "^^^  the  quantity  of  theine 
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Some  further  details  of  the  analyses  of  the  samples  above  noticed 
are  given  in  the  subjoined  table : — 


Table  of  Adulterated  Caper  Teas. 


Ash  of  whole  tea. 

Ash  of  Lie- tea. 

Iron  (extraneous). 

Silica  (extraneous). 

14-94 

SI -40 

0-59 

8-35 

17-27 

much 

0-06 

11-21 

18-97 

25-91 

0-67 

11-64 

19-32 

33-43 

1-48 

11-45 

24-94 

62-92 

5-86 

12-83 

14-33 

23-34 

0-44 

7-69 

15-33 

17-70 

1-10 

8-20 

18-00 

49-76 

0-26 

12-00 

8-87 

13-03 

0-29 

2-86 

17-89 

36-46 

2-09 

9-30 

20-08 

27-20 

1-38 

11-13 

15-11 

26-38 

2-24 

7-25 

15-48 

23-86 

0-79 

8-72 

11-59 

45-70 

0-56 

4-86 

8-32 

15-35 

0-23 

2-27 

9-84 

15-28 

0-21 

3-48 

19-95 

24-87 

2-04 

10-76 

11-69 

17-61 

0-16 

6-09 

16-61 

23-98 

1-10 

9-28 

Adulterated  Gunpoioder. — 1.  Of  eighteen  samples  of  Green  Tea 
analysed  and  reported  upon  in  '  Food,  Water  and  Air/  for  January 
1874,  seventeen  being  samples  of  gunpowder  tea,  and  one  of  Hyson 
tea,  the  whole  loere  adulterated. 

2.  The  tvhole  of  the  teas  luere  artificially  coloured  or  faced,  in 
sixteen  cases  with  Prussian  blue,  turmeric,  and  a  white  mineral  sub- 
stance, usually  a  silicate,  and  in  the  two  other  samples  with  Prussian 
blue  and  the  white  powder  only. 

3.  Sixteen  of  the  samples  contained  lie-tea,  which,  with  one  ex- 
ception, ranged  from  6-68  to  48*46  per  cent,  of  the  tea. 

4.  The  "quantity  of  iron  in  the  teas,  excluding  four  samples, 
ranged  from  0-47  to  4*47  per  cent. 

5.  The  iron  existed  in  all  cases  as  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and 
in  no  instance  were  '  iron  filings'  found.  This  result  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  examination  of  a  great  number  of  other  teas,  and  it  now,  there- 
fore, appears  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  statements  made  and  pro- 
mulgated as  to  the  frequent  presence  of  iron  filings  in  tea,  they  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  even  if  they  are  ever  found  there. 

6.  The  quantities  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  actually  extracted 
from  several  of  the  teas  were  as  follow:— 1-98,  6-67,  2-94,  8-76,  1-94, 
2-85, 1-92,  3-17, 1-13,  and  1-30  per  cent. 

7.  The  quantities  of  silica,  sand,  and  stony  particles  found  in 
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the  whole  tea,  excluding  the  two  teas  which  were  faced  only,  varied 
from.  2 '52  to  19*19  per  cent.,  and  the  ash  of  the  lie-tea  from  13-13 
to  46-01  per  cent. 

Further  results  of  the  above  analyses  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 


Table  of  Adulterated  Gunpowder  Teas. 


Percentage  of 
Lie-tea. 

Ash  of  whole 
tea. 

Ash  of  Lie-tea. 

Iron. 

Silica. 

♦1-38 

8-49 

14-87 

0-12 

2-52 

13-f)8 

18-00 

23-82 

0-36 

10-90 

6-68 

8-32 

13-13 

0-15 

2-95 

36-67 

20-12 

19-76 

1-35 

12-14 

37-69 

25-66 

85-92 

3-01 

15-86 

48-46 

23-69 

28-43 

1-79 

14-46 

28-95 

18-49 

24-63 

0-51 

10-32 

39-42 

17-56 

20-33 

0-47 

9-02 

14-21 

19-03 

46-01 

0-18 

12-31 

35-23 

33-49 

39-97 

4-47 

19-19 

20-06 

22-26 

30-34 

1-43 

13-02 

38-31 

26-12 

34-66 

2-33 

16-20 

11-47 

11-79 

29-30 

1-18 

4-12 

37-30 

24-47 

32-61 

2-48 

14-85 

26-12 

20-28 

42-06 

0-94 

13-17 

22-98 

18-19 

44-62 

0-82 

11-80 

Of  the  above  teas,  the  whole,  except  the  one  thus  distinguished  (*), 
were  decidedly,  and  many  of  them,  very  strongly  magnetic. 

From  the  analyses  above  given  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
practice  of  adulterating  tea  widely  prevails,  and  is  of  a  very  shame- 
ful character.    As  was  the  case  with  the  Caper  teas,  most  of  the 
green  teas  now  examined  came  from  Canton,  which  place  is  the  great 
centre  and  focus  of  the  adulteration  of  tea ;  this  fact  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  tea — merchants,  brokers, 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  and  who  therefore  have  no  just  right  to 
urge  the  plea  of  ignorance  in  extenuation.    The  merchant  who  wants 
genuine  tea  would  scarcely  go  to  Canton  for  it  5  and  if  he  did  go  there 
at  all,  this  very  circumstance  would  alone  tend  to  prove  that  what  he 
actually  required  was  something  very  different  from  genuine  tea. 
Besides,  ^  the  British  merchant's  interests  in  China  are  protected,  we 
believe,  in  all  cases,  by  the  presence  at  the  several  places  of  manu- 
facture and  export,  of  carefullv  trained  experts,  on  whom  it  would  be 
impossible  to  impose ;  so  that  when  such  rubbish  as  were  many  of  the 
samples  here  reported  upon  are  purchased  by  English  houses,  they 
know  well  what  they  are  buying,  not  only  from  the  samples  themselves 
but  from  the  prices  which  they  pay  for  such  so-caUed  tea.  ' 

The  statement  has  been  frequently  made  from  time  to  time  that 
green  tea  often  contains  copper,  is  coloured,  in  fact,  sometimes  by  that 
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metal,  wliicli  is  assumed  to  be  derived  from  the  copper  vessels  used  in 
drying;  tlie  tea.  This  assertion  we  have  put  to  the  proof  by  testing  the 
ashes  of  the  foregoing  teas,  and  with  the  result  of  not  finding  even  a 
trace  of  copper. 

Another  statement  made,  is  that  sulphate  of  iron  is  often  added  to 
tea  by  the  Chinese  to  increase  the  astringency  of  tea,  to  darken  the 
solution,  and  to  render  the  beverage  more  stimulating.  The  strongly 
ferruginous  character  of  some  of  the  ashes  led  me  to  suspect  that  pos- 
sibly extraneous  iron  was  present  in  some  of  the  samples  in  that  form 
as  well  as  in  the  state  of  magnetic  oxide  ;  the  several  ashes  were  there- 
fore tested  for  sulphuric  acid,  0'50  per  cent,  only  being  found  in  100 
parts  . of  the  mixed  ashes  of  the  lie-teas,  this  being  much  less  than  the 
quantity  often  present  in  genuine  tea  ;  thus  Liebig  found  8*72  per  cent, 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  ash  of  the  watery  extract  of  tea. 

So  far,  then,  as  these  analyses  go,  this  statement  also  is  not  corro- 
borated. 

Lastly,  a  portion  of  the  lie-tea  of  several  of  the  foregoing  samples  was 
separated,  reduced  to  powder,  the  ash  and  extract  estimated  ;  the  ash 
amounted  to  24*07  per  cent.,  thus  leaving,  after  malring  the  allo'wance 
of  6  per  cent,  for  the  normal  ash,  82  per  cent,  of  what  we  will  presume 
to  have  been  tea.  This  should  furnish,  taking  40  per  cent,  as  the  full 
extract  obtained  from  genuine  tea,  32"8  per  cent,  of  extract.  But  the 
actual  amount  obtained  from  the  lie-tea  was  no  less  than  47'3  per 
cent. — that  is  to  say,  the  largely  adulterated  lie-tea  furnished  an 
amount  of  extract  much  exceeding  that  obtained  from  genuine  tea, 
proving  plainly  the  presence  of  some  foreign  soluble  matter. 

Relative  to  this  point  the  author  has  also  made  some  examinations. 
He  )re-examined  the  samples  of  green  tea  adulterated  with  lie-tea,  the 
results  of  the  analyses  of  which  have  just  been  refeiTed  to,  and  he 
found  that  in  all  cases  the  adhesive  material,  wherevnth  the  tea,  sand, 
and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  &c.,  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  lie-tea,  were  incorporated  into  little  hard  masses,  consisted 
of  hailed  starch  in  large  quantity' ;  indeed  in  amount  sufficient 
to  account  in  great  measure  for  the  high  percentage  of  extractive 
iisually  furnished  by  teas  adulterated  with  lie- tea.  The  detection  of 
the  starch  by  means  of  a  solution  of  iodine  was,  of  com-se,  very  readily 
effected. 

The  eighteen  samples  of  green  tea  abeady  noticed  were  also  exa- 
mined for  foreign  leaves,  which  were  found  to  be  present  in  five  of 
the  samples ;  but  the  leaf-dust  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
'lie-tea'  was  not  examined,  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  presence  of 
broken-up  leaves,  not  tea,  might  be  looked  for. 

Other  kinds  of  tea  which  are  also  very  liable  to  adulteration 
are  Scented  Orange  Pekoe  and  sometimes  tea-sif tings.  The  results  of  the 
analysis  of  one  sample  of  Orange  Pekoe  were  as  follows : — Magnetic, 
faced  with  plumbago,  or  black  lead,  and  containing  7'98  per  cent,  of 
lie-tea.    Ash  of  the  whole  tea,  1048  per  cent.,  containing  0*29  per 
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cent,  of  iron  and  4*26  per  cent,  of  sand.  Ash  of  lie-tea,  28-18  per  cent. 
This  tea,  therefore,  was  adulterated  with  plumbago,  lie-tea,  sand,  and 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 

The  analysis  of  a  sample  of  siftings  furnished  the  following  re- 
sults : — It  formed  a  hlack  powder,  highly  magnetic,  clinging  to  and 
covering  the  magnet  in  long  threads.  Ash,  15-20  per  cent.,  containing 
3-96  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  6-24  per  cent,  of  sand  and  stony  particles. 
Extracted  by  means  of  the  magnet,  8-88  per  cent,  of  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron. 

This  tea,  then,  was  also  much  adulterated  with  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron  and  silica,  the  tea  from  which  the  dust  was  derived  being  no 
doubt  similarly  adulterated.  However,  here  the  author  would  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  tea-dust  in  general.  He  has  examined 
many  samples  of  it,  and  foimd  it  to  be  genuine  in  nearly  all  cases. 
This  article  is  not  Imown  to  the  public  at  large,  and  is  much  used  for 
mixing.  It  is  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  and  when  genuine  it  would  be 
a  real  boon  to  the  poor,  if  obtainable  by  them. 

The  quantities  of  extractive  matter  and  of  theine  yielded  by 
adulterated  teas  is  as  a  rule  of  course  less  than  those  obtained  from 
genume  samples;  but  the  data  thus  fmmished  are  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  afford  absolute  proof  of  adulteration.  We  here  append  a 
table,  showing  the  amount  of  extractive  matters  and  of  theine  obtained 
from  adulterated  capers  and. other  teas. 


Percentage  of  Extr 
Caper 


•active  Matter  and  of  Theine  in  Adulterated  Teas. 


Mixed  Black 


Mixed  Green 


Average 


26-69 

0-97 

28-29 

1-66 

30-99 

1-63 

32-39 

1-14 

30-67 

1-29 

28-49 

1-54 

31-79 

0-95 

32-94 

1-28 

37-94 

2-26 

34-39 

1-06 

32-31 

1-76 

34-48 

2-23 

32-06 

2-05 

32-37 

2-68 

30-06 

1-94 

36-02 

3-30 

31-18 

0-82 

38-69 

1-85 

38-04 

1-59 

30-27 

1-50 

29-39 

2-13 

28-59 

1-09 

34-48 

0-92 

32-58 

0-93 

35-90 

1-11 

30  04 

1-58 
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The  quantities  of  extractive  matter,  as  shown  in  the  ahove  table, 
are  certainly  higher  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  considering 
the  extent  to  which  many  of  the  teas  were  adulterated,  the  average 
being  32 "04.  This  arises  doubtless,  parti}'  from  the  fact  that  the  Caper 
teas,  from  which  most  of  the  extracts  were  obtained,  partake  rather  of 
the  natm-e  of  green  than  of  black  tea,  and  partly  from  the  starch  pre- 
sent in  the  lie-tea. 


The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  analysis  by  the  author 
of  the  teas  which  formed  the  subject  of  recent  prosecutions  in  Bir- 
mingham, and  in  most  of  which  convictions  were  obtained : — 


No. 

Action  on 
magnet. 

Facing. 

Lie-tea. 

Ash  of  Lie-tea. 

Ash  of  whole 
tea. 

Iron. 

Silica.* 

Magnetic  iron 
extracted. 

Total  organic 
extract. 

Theine. 

1 

Attracts  the 

Tnnneric  &  Prussian 

magnet. 

blue 

23'8 

56-34 

21-83 

0-51 

14-68 

0-79 

34-40 

0-92 

2 

Shghtly  mag- 

netic. 

Plumbago 

13-0 

26-84 

10-51 

0-83 

4-15 

0-69 

29-39 

2-13 

3 

Ditto  . 

Tm-meric,  Prussian 

blue,  and  a  white 

powder 

12-0 

19-5() 

12-95 

0-74 

4-66 

0-lOt 

32-58 

0-93 

4 

Ditto  . 

Plumbago 

17-7  40-86 

9-51 

0-58 

3-08 

0-36t 

28-59 

1-09 

5 

Decidedly 

Turmeric,  Prussian 

magnetic. 

blue,  and  a  white 

powder 

.9-3 

16-03 

13-96 

0-56 

5-91 

1-01 

35-90 

1-11 

6 

Magnetic 

Plumbago 

13-4 

22-11 

10-77 

0-51 

4-32 

0-48 

31-07 

7 

Strongly 

1-50| 

1 

magnetic 

Plumbago 

6-0 

20-30 

12-54 

0-83 

4-70 

1-46 

30-27: 

*  Insoluble  in  aqua  regia. 

t  In  these  cases  the  lie-tea  had  been  previously  partly  removed,  and  with  it  much  of 
the  magnetic  iron. 


THE  ADULTEEATION  OP  TEA  AS  PEACTISED  IN  THIS  CGITNTIIT. 

Many  years  since  a  very  high  duty  was  levied  upon  tea,  and  this 
led  to  its  being  very  extensively  adulterated  in  this  country.  Since, 
however,  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  which  is  now  only  sixpence  in 
the  pound,  but  little  sophistication  takes  place.  The  practices 
resorted  to  were  various,  and  on  the  whole  much  more  objection- 
able and  dangerous  than  those  of  the  Chinese. 

One  common  proceeding  was  to  collect  exhausted  tea-leaves,  to 
mix  them  with  a  solution  of  gum,  catechu,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  and  to 
re-dry  them.  The  guin  supplied  in  a  measure  the  place  of  the  extractive 
matter  removed  from  the  leaves  by  their  previous  use,  and  the  catechu 
and  the  sulphate  of  iron  gave  the  solution  astringency  and  colour. 

Another  practice  was,  to  collect  the  leaves  of  different  plants, 
to  break  them  up,  to  mix  them  with  catechu,  and  to  granulate  the 
mixture  in  imitation  of  the  lie-tea  of  the  Chinese,  which  has  already 
been  described. 
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These  masses  were  finally  coated,  either  black  or  green,  in  imitation 
of  black  or  green  gunpowder  teas,  with  a  variety  of  pigmentary  sub- 
stances, some  of  them  of  a  highly  poisonous  nature. 

In  former  years  many  seizm-es  were  made  by  the  Excise  authorities, 
for  the  sale  of  teas,  adulterated  in  this  country  in  one  or  other  of  the 
ways  above  described. 

Among  the  leaves  which  have  been  known  to  be  thus  employed  are 


Fig.  29. 


A,  Leaf  oC  Willow  ;  B,  ditto  of  Poplar. 


those  of  the  sloe,  beech,  box,  elm,  horse-chestnut,  plane,  bastai'd  plane, 
fancy  oak,  xoillow,  j)oj)lar,  hawthorn,  and  sycamore. 

The  colouring  matters  employed  and  actually  detected  were  rose  pink 
Dutch  pink,  catechu,  chromate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  iron,  Venetian  red' 
carbonate  of  copper,  arsenite  of  copper,  the  chromates  of  potash,  Prussian 
blue,  indigo,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  silicate  of  mao- 
nesia  or  soapstone,  also  called  French  chalk. 

Carbonate  of  copper  occurred  to  the  extent  of  36  per  cent  in  some 
tea  which  was  seized  in  London  by  the  Excise  in  1843. 
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The  tea  into  the  facing  of  which  the  chromate  of  potash  entered 
was  seized  in  Manchester  in  1845.  At  the  same  time  the  following 
articles  were  found  on  the  premises,  evidently  intended  to  be  used  in 
the  coloming  of  adulterated  tea : — A  mixtm-e  of  chromate  of  lead,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  arsenite  of  copper  ;  a  mixture  of  indigo,  chromate  of 
lead  and  carbonate  of  lime  ;  a  mixture  of  arsenite  of  copper,  carbonate 
of  mag-nesia  and  Venetian  red. 

In  1848  other  seizm-es  of  green  tea  occurred.    In  some  instances 


Fig.  30. 


C,  Leaf  of  Plank  ;  Z»,  ditto  of  Oak. 


the  colouring  matters  employed  amounted  to  7,  8,  and  even  9  per 
cent,  of  the  teas. 

Of  com-se,  the  teas  fabricated  in  the  ways  above  described  were 
not  sold  alone,  but  were  used  for  mixing  with  genuine  teas. 

Mr.  George  Phillips,  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Office,  states,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  employment  of  exhausted  tea-leaves,  that  in  1843  it  was 
supposed  that  there  were  eight  manufactories  for  the  pm-pose  of  re- 
diying  exhausted  tea-leaves  in  London  alone,  and  several  besides  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Persons  were  employed  to  buy  up  the 
exhausted  leaves  at  hotels,  coffee-houses  and  other  places,  at  twopence- 
halfpenny  and  threepence  a  pound.  These  were  taken  to  the  manu- 
factories, rinsed  with  a  solution  of  giun  and  re-dried.    After  this  the 
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dried  leaves,  if  for  black  tea,  were  mixed  with  rose  pink  and  black  lead 
to  face  them,  as  it  is  termed  by  tbe  trade. 

A  case  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  spurious  tea  in  this  country 
occiu-red  in  Liverpool,  in  December  1850,  where  a  regular  manu- 
factory was  discovered,  carried  on  by  a  Mr.  John  Stevens.  Samples 


Fig.  31. 


A,  Leaf  of  the  Hawthopn  ;  B,  ditto  of  the  Sloe,  or  Wild   Plum  ;  C,  ditto  of  the 
Beech  ;  Z>,  ditto  of  the  Elder  ;  jE,  ditto  of  the  Elm. 

*»*  The  whole  of  the  leaves,  except  that  of  the  camellia,  are  figured  on  their 
under  surfaces.  The  elm,  plane,  and  oak  leaves,  from  which  the  sketches  were 
prepared,  were  of  small  size. 

of  the  article  then  seized  were   presented  to  us  by  the  late  Dr 
Muspratt  and  Mr.  Phillips.    One  of  the  samples  consisted  of  a 
mixture   of  the  entire  dried  leaves  of  the  sycamore  and  horse- 
chestnut.     In  another  specimen  the  leaves  were  so  broken  down 
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that  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  identify  them  without  the  aid  of  the 
microscope.  A  third  sample  consisted  of  large  lumps  of  irregular 
size  and  shape,  formed  of  the  broken  leaves,  including  even  the 
stalks,  agglutinated  by  means  of  catechu.  In  another  specimen 
these  masses  were  broken  down  into  smaller  masses  or  fragments, 
resembling  those  of  gunpowder  tea.  In  this  state  the  article  was  ready 
either  for  mixing  with  genuine  black  tea,  or  for  being  faced  in  imita- 
tion of  green  gunpowder.  Lastly,  other  samples  were  coloured  with 
mdigo,  and  then  they  very  closely  resembled  the  green  gunpowder  tea 
of  the  Chinese. 

In  1851  a  manufactory  of  spm-ious  tea  was  discovered  at  27^ 
Clerkenwell  Close,  Clerkenwell  Green.  Inspector  Brennan  deposed  that 
he  found  the  prisoners  in  an  apartment  busily  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spurious  tea;  there  was  a  fm-nace  before  which  was  sus- 
pended an  iron  pan,  containing  sloe-leaves  and  exhausted  tea-leaves. 
On  searching  the  premises  an  immense  quantity  of  used  tea  and  bay- 
leaves  was  discovered,  some  of  which  were  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
gum  and  sulphate  of  iron.  In  a  back  room  about  100  pounds  of  re- 
dried  tea-leaves,  bay-leaves  and  sloe-leaves  were  found  spread  on  the 
floor  drying. 


THE  DETECTION    OE  THE  ADULTEEATIOKS   OE  TEA. 

The  detection  of  the  adulterations  of  tea  may  be  considered  under 
the  five  following  heads : — 

1.  Foreign  leaves. 

2.  Exhausted  tea-leaves. 

3.  Lie-tea. 

4.  Quartz,  sand  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 

6.  Colouring  substances  employed  for  painting  or  facing  the  teas. 


I.  Detection  of  foreign  leaves. — The  leaves  may  occur  in  two 
states,  either  more  or  less  entire  or  broken  up  into  fragments,  which 
may  be  found  either  loose  in  the  dust  of  tea  or  else  agglutinated  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  starch  into  masses,  forming  lie-tea,  and  which 
may  be  either  imcoloured  or  artificially  colom'ed  black  or  green. 

For  the  detection  of  the  foreign  leaves  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  tea-leaf  itself  is  necessary ;  its  shape  and  various  sizes,  the 
crenation  of  the  edges,  its  venation,  and,  lastly,  its  structure  as 
shown  by  the  microscope,  embracing  particularly  the  size  and  form  of 
the  cells  and  stomata  and  the  form  and  the  distribution  of  the  hairs. 
All  these  points  are  well  delineated  in  the  figm'es  of  the  tea-leaf 
already  given. 

A  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the  leaves  most  likely  to  be 
encountered  in  adulterated  tea  is  also  very  desirable,  and  will  facilitate 
their  identification.  To  discover  foreign  leaves  in  a  more  or  less  entire 
state,  the  tea  should  be  infused  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes  and 
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all  suspicious  pieces  spread  out,  and  the  characters  visible  with  the 
naked  eye  compared  with  those  of  the  tea-leaf.  Furthermore,  portions 
of  any  suspected  leaves  should  he  examined  with  the  microscope  on 
hoth  the  upper  and  under  surface.  For  the  detection  of  foreign  leaves 
when  reduced  to  the  state  of  dust  the  microscope  must  he  resorted  to, 
and  if  lie-tea  is  examined,  the  masses  of  which  it  is  composed  are  to 
he  disintegrated  by  means  of  hot  water,  and  the  fi-agments  of  leaf  thus 
liberated  diligently  and  carefidly  examined  with  that  instrimient. 

In  searching  for  foreign  leaves  it  will  occasionally  happen  that 
other  extraneous  vegetable  substances  are  met  with,  especially  paddy 
hmk  or  the  hmk  of  rice. 
.  II.  Detection  of  exhausted  tea-leaves. — Exhausted  tea-leaves  are 
rarely  used  without  being  subjected  to  a  special  process  of  preparation. 
Of  com"se  they  are  re-dried,  but  in  addition  they  are  generally  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  gum,  to  restore  something  of  the  appearance  natural 
to  them  in  their  unused  condition.  But  when  thus  re-dried  and  treated, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  by  the  eye  alone  that  they  have  been 
used  before.  Thus,  the  fold  or  roll  of  the  leaves  is  less  regular 
and  imiform  than  that  of  imused  tea,  and  many  flat  pieces  of  leaves 
occur,  the  surfaces  being  often  agglutinated  together. 

Again,  the  gummed  leaves  present  an  unnaturally  glossy  appearance. 

In  doubtful  cases,  however,  a  chemical  analysis  will  be  required — 
that  is  to  say,  the  percentage  of  extractive  matter,  with  the  proportion 
of  tannin  and  especially  of  gimi,  must  be  determined.  The  weight 
of  the  ash,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  soluble  in  water,  will 
also  aftord  useful  data.  In  unused  tea  the  proportion  of  extractive 
matter  is  on  an  average  in  black  tea  33-85  and  in  green  41*20  per  cent. 
The  amounts  of  tannin  and  gum  will  of  com-se  vary  with  the  extrac- 
tive matter,  but  a  black  tea  furnishing  33-25  extractive  matter  will  be 
found  to  yield  about  15-2  tannin  and  5-7  gum.  In  adulterated  teas, 
however,  aU  these  constituents  are  of  course  greatly  reduced,  and  in 
some  cases  even  amount  only  to  a  very  few  percentages. 

.  For  the  composition  of  genuine  and  unused  black  and  green 
teas  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  analyses,  already  given,  and  we  now 
subjoin  original  analyses  of  two  teas  not  absolutely  exhausted,  but 
of  leaves  taken  without  selection  from  the  teapots  of  two  difterent 
families 


Used  tea-leaves,  from  a  family  teapot : — 


Total  extractive  matter 
Gura    .      .      .  . 
Tannin 
Theine 

Soluble  ash  of  leaves  . 

Insoluble  ash  of  leaves 
Nitrogen  of  leaves 


7-20  containing 

4-66 

trace 

1-06 

1-  86 

2-  91 

3-  10%  =  17-85  of  albuminous 

nifitter,  mhms  the 
nitrogen  of  theine. 
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Theine 
Tannin 
Gum  . 

Soluble  ash  of  leaves 

Insoluble  ash  of  leaves 
Nitrogen  of  leaves 


2  teaspoonfiils  of  tea,  U  breakfast  cup  of  infusion:— 
Total  extractive  matter       .       ,    15-15  containing 

1-  20 

2-  65 
8-39 

1-  88 

2-  42 

3-  36%  =  19-82  of  albuminous 

matter,   ininiis  the 
nitrogen  of  theine. 

But  exhausted  and  re-dried  leaves  have  been  in  former  years  occa- 
sionally found  to  be  mixed  with  sulphate  of  iron.  They  are  also  some- 
times faced  in  imitation  of  green  tea.  The  sulphate  of  ii-on  would,  of 
com-se,  be  present  in  any  solution  made  from  the  leaves,  and  both  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  iron  might  be  estimated  in  the  ash.  For  the 
estimation  of  these  see  pp.  85  and  111,  and  for  the  detection  of  the 
lacing  the  reader  is  referred  to  Section  V.,  p.  141. 

III.  On  the  detection  of  lie-tea.— The  detection  of  lie-tea  is  by  no 
means  difficult.  Formerly  samples  were  commonly  to  be  met  with 
consisting  wholly  of  lie-tea  made  up  in  imitation  of  a  variety  of  other 
teas,  black  and  green,  especially  gunpowder;  but  now  it  is  found 
only  intermixed  with  other  teas,  especially  with  those  above  referred 
to.  For  its  detection  a  portion  of  the  tea  should  be  spread  out  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  examined  with  a  lens,  and  all  suspicious  particles 
removed.  The  little  masses  of  lie-tea  consist  of  tea-dust,  and  some- 
times other  substances,  agglutinated  together  with  a  solution  of  starch ; 
the  masses  so  formed  usually  present  a  very  different  appearance  to 
the  eye  in  texture,  form,  and  weight  to  portions  of  the  tea-leaf  itself, 
and  by  these  characters  they  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  a  person 
once  accustomed  to  their  appearance  without  any  further  examination. 
But  should  there  be  a  doubt,  this  is  at  once  solved  by  pom-ing  upon  the 
ma,sses  a  little  boiling  water,  when,  if  they  consist  of  leaves'^  they  will 
quickly  unfold  and  expand,  whereas,  if  of  "lie-tea,  they  will  break  down 
and  become  disintegrated,  leaving  a  dirty  residue,  in  which  minute 
particles  of  the  tea-leaf  are  visible. 

But  lie-tea  is  usually  admixed  with  quartz  or  sand,  and' very  often 
with  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  If  any  of  these  substances  be  present, 
and  one  of  the  little  masses  be  placed  between  the  teeth,  it  will  feel  gritty ; 
and  if  the  finger  be  pressed  upon  them  when  rendered  soft  by  the  action 
of  hot  water,  the  sand  or  other  mineral  matter  will  be  at  once  felt. 

For  the  separation  and  estimation  of  the  above  three  substances 
processes  have  already  been  given  (see  p.  Ill),  while  for  the  detec- 
tion and  determination  of  the  facing  the  reader  is  referred  to  Section  V. 

The  weight  of  the  ash  of  lie-tea,  after  deducting  the  normal  per- 
centage of  ash  of  tea,  namely,  6  per  cent.,  gives  roughly  the  amount  of 
the  mineral  adulterants  contained  in  the  lie-tea. 
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IV.  Detection  of  quartz,  sand  andmagnetic  oxide  of  iron.— A.  process 
for  tlie  estimation  of  the  first  two  of  these  has  abeady  been  ffiven 
under  the  head  of  'Analysis  of  the  Ash,'  and  is  the  same  as  that 
for  silica,  as  also  a  process  for  the  determination  of  the  iron.  But  the 
magnet  forms  a  very  valuable  means  whereby  not  only  the  presence  of 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  tea  may  be  determined,""  but  its  amount 
ascertained  with  considerable  accuracy.  For  this  purpose  a  weio-hed 
quantity  of  tea  must  be  pulverised  in  a  mortar,  and  little  by  fittle 
the  whole  of  the  magnetic  oxide  removed  by  a  mag-net.  This  obi  ect 
IS  thus  efiected.  A  few  grains  of  the  powder  are  spread  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  themagnet  being  drawn  alongits  undersiuface  so  lono-  as  anv 
particles  are  attracted,  and  which  should  be  brought  to  the  eds^  of  the 
paper.  The  magnetic  oxide  thus  obtained  is  more  or  less  intermixed 
with  the  dust  of  the  leaves  which  is  got  rid  of  by  gentle  incineration 
or  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  A  quicker  and 
perhaps  a  more  complete,  method  of  separation  is  to  pluno-e  the  mLe-net 
into  the  powdered  tea  so  long  as  any  particles  adhere  to  it,  and  then 
to  subject  them  to  incineration. 

Another  and  stiU  readier  method  is  to  separate  the  particles  of 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  from  the  ash  of  the  tea,  it  under^oim- but  little 
oxidation  imless  subjected  to  a  very  strong  and  prolono^d  heat 

V.  On  the  detection  of  the  facing  of  tea.-As  has  been  alreadv 
stated,  a  vanety  of  substances  are  employed  in  the  facing-  of  tea  Of 
these  the  pnncipal  are  graphite  or  black  lead,  the  material  with  which 
pencils  are  made  and  fire-grates  and  fenders  polished,  Prussian  blue 
indigo,  turmeric,  and  certain  white  mineral  substances,  Especially  China 
clay  or  Kaolin,  which  is  a  silicate  of  alumina;  but  occasionX  .n^^ 

:mpTo;ed."^"''' "^^""^^  ^p^--  -  s^STSe":?; 

Not  unfrequently  shining  particles  of  mica  may  be  observed  on  the 
surface  of  faced  teas.    These  are  usually  derived  from  the  China  clav 
which  Itself  consists  of  disintegi-ated  and  decomposed  granite  ^' 

The  mixture  of  a  blue,  yellow,  and  white  pigiient  in  different  nro- 

Sre^TelW  ^^^^^^^  ^-^^^  greenTbrP  ht 

w^^'L^^^l^^^®  substances  above  refen-ed  to  is  by  no  means 

"d  of  not  ^  F  "^^^^^^  isUfida% 

A  f^^"^"^^  methods  may  be 

pursued.    A  few  of  the  leaves  may  be  viewed  as  opaque  obiects  uLll 
the  microscope  with  a  glass  of  one-inch  focus,  when  thrcoW- 
matters  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  facing  will  be  detect^// 
minute  specks  or  particles  dotting  the  surface  of  "the  Lves  anrl  lit 
reflecting  its  appropriate  tint.  ^^cives,  and  each 

Another  method  is  to  place  a  small  quantitv  of  the  tea  in  «  r..- 
mushn  and  to  shake  it  well  over  a  sheet  of  white  paper  toll  f  ??;?^ 
dust  which  passes  through,  and  to  examine  it  underTe  mi.vnl 
the  same  manner.  ""uex  lae  microscope  m 
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Or  tlie  dust  found  in  most  packages  of  tea  may  be  taken  and  similarly 
examined. 

Or,  lastly,  a  portion  of  tea  may  be  washed  with  cold  water,  the 
washings  being  set  aside  for  a  time,  when  the  pigmentary  substances 
thus  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  leaves  will  gradually  subside  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glass.  By  the  latter  proceeding,  carefully  earned 
out,  an  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  the  materials  employed  in  the 
facing  may  be  made. 

Having  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  methods  determined 
whether  the  samples  be  faced  or  not,  the  next  step  is  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  substances  used. 

Ferrocyanide  of  iron  or  Prmsian  blue. — The  blue  colouring  matter 
employed  by  the  Chinese  almost  always  consists  of  Prussian  blue  or 
indigo,  but  generally  the  former.  The  Prussian  blue  may  be  recognised 
under  the  microscope  by  the  angular  form  of  the  fragments,  their 
brilliant  and  transparent  blue  colom-,  and  by  the  action  of  a  drop  of 
liquor  potassfe,  which  qui ckh'- destroys  the  blue,  turning  the  fragments 
of  a  dull  reddish  tint,  the  original  colour  being  restored  on  the  addi- 
tion of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  re-agents  may  be  readily  applied 
in  very  minute  quantities  to  the  smallest  fragments  of  Prussian  blue 
visible  in  the  field  of  the  microscope ;  the  caustic  potash  decomposes 
the  ferrocyanide  of  iron,  forming  ferrocyanide  of  potash  and  oxide 
of  iron.  On  the  addition  of  the  acid,  sulphate  of  potash  is  formed, 
and  the  hydroferrocyanic  acid  again  unites  with  the  iron,  the  oxygen 
of  the  iron  uniting  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  latter  acid  to  form  an 
atom  of  water. 

If  a  quantitative  determination  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  iron  present 
be  required,  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  tea  should  be  washed  in  water  to 
remove  the  facing ;  the  washing  should  be  set  aside  until  this  has 
subsided,  it  should  then  be  collected,  burnt,  and  the  ash  treated  in 
the  manner  already  described  (p.  Ill),  under  '  Iron.' 

On  the  detection  of  indigo. — This  substance  is  distinguished  under 
the  microscope  by  the  granular  texture  and  greenish-blue  tint  of  the 
particles,  but  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  colour  is  not  discharged 
by  liquor  potassse  at  ordinaiy  temperatm'es.  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  it  in  any  considerable  amount  two  or  three  ounces  of  the 
tea  must  be  washed,  and  the  same  proceeding  adopted  for  separating 
it  as  in  the  case  of  Prussian  blue.  If  obtained  free  from  any  large 
admixture  with  tea-dust,  it  may  be  chemically  identified  by  its  fm-- 
nishing  a  deep  blue  solution  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  which 
solution,  after  dilution  with  water,  is  bleached  by  chlorine  and  per- 
manganate of  potash  ;  or  by  placing  the  dried  powder  in  a  test-tube 
and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  heat,  when  the  indigo  will  sublime 
as  a  violet  vapour,  which  will  condense  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube, 
forming  beautiful  needles. 

But  the  best  method  of  identifying  indigo  is  based  upon  the 
fact,  that  it  yields,  on  heating  with  caustic  potash,  aniline,  which 
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may  readily  he  detected  by  its  striking  a  beautiful  magenta  colour 
with  hypoclioride  of  lime  or  bleaching  powder.  For  the  success  of 
this  test  it  is  necessary  that  the  indigo  should  be  but  little  contami- 
nated with  organic  matter.  ^- 

A  method  of  quantitative  estimation  might  be  founded  upon  its 
property  of  being  destroyed  and  decolorised  by  a  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash.  For  this  purpose  a  solution  of  indigo  and  sulphuric 
acid  of  known  strength  should  be  made ;  it  should  be  determined  by  ex- 
periment how  much  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  would  be  required 
for  its  discoloration.  The  indigo  obtained  from  a  weighed  quantity 
of  tea  is  then  dissolved  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  amount 
of  permanganate  solution  necessary  to  its  complete  discoloration  is 
likewise  estimated.  Thus  all  the  data  would  be  obtained  which  are 
necessary  for  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  indigo  present  in  the  tea. 

On  the  detection  of  turmeric. —Hhe  microscope  is  the  only  means 
of  identifying  tm-meric.  It  consists  of  characteristic  yellow  cells  of 
a  rounded  form,  which  are  filled  with  starch  granules  of  a  peculiar 
shape.  _  The  cells  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali  turn  brown,  swell  up  and 
the  outlines  of  the  large  starch  gTanules  become  visible  (see '  Tm-meiic ') 

On  the  detection  of  hlack  lead.— The  jet  black  glossy  and  metallic 
lustre  imparted  to  substances  coated  with  this  material  is  so  charac- 
teristic as  to  sei-ve  in  most  cases  for  its  identification.  Apart  from 
the  evidence  afi-orded  by  the  eye  alone,  it  may  be  detected  in  other 
ways.  Li  a  thm  slice  be  removed  from  the  surface  of  one  of  the  leaves 
faced  with  this  substance,  and  placed  under  the  microscope  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  thickly  studded  with  numerous  black  particles  ' 

Again,  if  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  black-leaded  tea  "be  infrised  in 
boihng  water,  the  liqmd  will  in  many  cases,  where  the  quantity -of 
facing  IS  considerable,  acquire  a  blackish  hue,  and  on  evaporation  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  it  will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  dark, 
sJiining  and  characteristic  coating  of  black  lead 

Another  method  mil  be  to  pass  the  washings  through  a  weighed 
filter  which  wiU  retem  the  black  lead  which  may  then  be  estimated. 

Black  lead  consists  pnncipally  of  carbon,  with  a  variable  amount  of 
oxide  ot  iron,  usually  about  6  per  cent. 

On  the  detection  of  China  cloy.— The  matter  entering  into  the  facina- 
od  the  tea  must  be  removed,  as  already  pointed  out,  by  rapidly  washing 
with  cold  water,  and  then  obtained  from  the  washings  by  subsidence" 
V  d  i8-^it^.d.  weighed,  and  tested  first  quaUtatively 
and  then  quantitatively  if  required,  which  it  rarely  will  &  for  sihvJ 
and  akimma,  its  two  principal  constituents.  In  this  case,  as' in  that  of 
silicate  of  magnesia  or  soapstone,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  fuse  the  nowder 
T.:^^^:^!^:-'''  decomposition  and  the  tSfon 

•  ^iT  ^^'a  ^'^'ff^  ^/  ''^'^^i^  of  magnesia  or  soapstone.~The  nowdpr 
adSd"  it""^"^^  described,ind  testedSic 
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The  detection  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  gyjjsum. — The  leaves  of  tea, 
especially  those  from  Assam,  are  sometimes  dusted  over  with  sulphate 
of  lime,  and  this  when  no  other  coloiu'ing  substances  are  employed. 

The  sulphate  must  he  separated,  as  before  described,  and  the  ash 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  in  the  solution,  after  dilution  with 
water,  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  lime  may  be  detected  and  esti- 
mated as  follows  : — One-half  of  the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling, 
chloride  of  barium  is  added  ;  this  throws  down  the  sulphuric  acid 
as  sulphate  of  barium,  which  is  collected  on  a  filter,  incinerated  and 
weighed. 

To  the  other  half,  neutralised  with  ammonia  and  then  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid,  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  added,  whereby 
the  lime  is  precipitated  as  oxalate  of  lime,  which  may  be  collected  ani 
weighed  directly  or  after  its  conversion  into  carbonate  by  incineration, 
or,  better  still,  into  sulphate  of  lime. 

Various  other  substances  have  been  met  with,  in  years  past,  enter- 
ing into  the  facing  of  teas  of  British  fabrication.  Several  of  these 
have  been  already  referred  to.  Others  are  Dutch  pink^  which  consists 
of  a  yellow  vegetable  substance  in  combination  with  chalk ;  Rose  pink, 
composed  of  logwood  in  combination  with  carbonate  of  lime  or  challi ; 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia.  It  is  now  so  rare  a 
thing  to  meet  with  the  two  first-named  pigments  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  allude  to  them  any  further,  while  the  processes  for  the  detection  and 
estimation  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  too  well  known 
to  need  any  description  in  this  place.  Moreover,  processes  will  be 
found  given  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

COFFEE  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS, 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION, 

Chicory  cr  any  other  foreign  vegetable  or  any  mineral  substance. 

The  "beverage  coffee  consists  of  an  infusion  in  boiling  water  of  the 
roasted  seeds  of  Coffea  Arabtca,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Eubi- 
acecs,  a  plant  indigenous  in  Southern  Abyssinia. 

Ellis  gives  the  following-  description  of  the  coffee-tree  :— "This  tree, 
when  in  good  health  and  full  grown,  attains  a  height  in  some 
countries  not  exceeding  8  or  10  feet,  but  in  others  averaging  from  15 
to  20  feet.    It  is  covered  with  a  dark,  smooth,  shining,  and  evergreen 
foliage.    It  is  sown  in  nurseries,  transplanted  when  about  six  months 
old,  in  three  years  comes  into  full  bearing,  and  in  favourable  circum- 
stances wiU  continue  to  bear  for  twenty  years.    It  delights  in  a  dry 
soil  and  warm  situation;  its  flowers  are  pale,  white,  frao-rant,  and 
rapidly  fadmg.    Its  fi-uit  is  like  that  of  the  cherry-tree,  but  ft  grows  in 
clusters  withm  the  fruit  are  the  seeds  or  berries.  On  dry  and  elevated 
parts  the  berries  are  smaller  and  have  a  better  flavour,  but  berries  of 
all  sizes  improve  in  flavour  or  ripen  by  keeping."    The  seeds  are 
separat^ed  by  bruising  with  a  heavy  roUer,  washed,  and  dried,  and, 
lastly,  freed  from  their  paperlike  coating.  The  seeds,  improperly  called 
berries,  of  Arabian  or  Mocha  cofiee  have  a  more  agreeable  taste  and 
smell  than  those  of  any  other  coffee,  and  are  distinguished  by  their 
yellow  colour  and  comparative  smaUness  and  roundness.    The  next 
best  coffee  is  from  Martinique  and  Bom-bon.  The  berries  of  the  former 
are  larger  than  the  Arabian  cofiBe,  rounded  on  the  ends,  of  a  STeenish 
colour,  and  usually  retain  the  thin  pellicle  which  comes  off  by  the 
roasting.  The  seeds  of  San  Domingo  cofiee  have  their  two  extremities 
pointed  •,  those  of  Java  or  East  Indian  coff^ee  are  larger,  and  of  a  paler 
yellow;  while  those  of  Ceylon,  West  Indian,  and  Brazilian  cofiee 
possess  a  bluish  or  gi-eenish-grey  tint.    The  dried  fruits  or  berries  are 
rarely  imported.    Occasionally,  however,  the  seeds  contained  in  their 
endocarp,  or  husks,  are  met  with  in  commerce.    Within  the  last  few 
years  the  important  fact  has  been  made  known  that  the  leaves  pos^e^ 
to  a  certam  extent  many  of  the  properties  of  the  seed,  and  hence  itS 
been  proposed  to  employ  them  in  this  country,  as  has  long  been  done 
m  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  especially  in  Sumatra. 

L 
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Mr.  Ward,  resident  for  many  years  in  Sumatra,  states  that  '  as  a 
beverage  the  natives  universally  prefer  the  leaf  to  the  berry,  giving  as 
a  reason,  that  it  contains  more  of  the  bitter  principle  and  is  more 
nutritious.  In  the  lowlands,  coffee  is  not  planted  for  the  berry,  not 
being  sufficiently  productive,  but  for  the  leaf.  The  people  plant  it  round 
their  houses  for  their  own  use.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  every- 
where they  prefer  the  leaf  to  the  berry.' 


THE  COMPOSITION  01"  COFPEE.' 

The  following  substances  have  been  ascertained  to  enter  into  the 

composition  of  the  raw  coffee-seed : — Gum,  sugar,  fat,  resin,  volatile 

oil  or  cafeone,  theine,  cafeie,  or  caffeo-tannic  acid  and  cellulose.  The 

subioinei  quantitative  analyses  are  by  Schrader  and  Payen : — 

-)  ^  "  Raw  Coffee.   Boasted  Coffee. 

Schrader. 

Peculiar  cafFeic  principle      ....  17-58 
GTimmy  and  mucilaginous  extract 
Extractive 
Fatty  oil 


Eesin 
Solid  residue 
Loss,  water 


8-64 
0-62 
0-52 
0-41 
66-66 
10-57 


Schrader. 
12-50 
10-42 
4-80 


PayerCs  analysis  of  Raw  Coffee. 

Cellulose  

Hygroscopic  -water  ..,..< 
Fatty  substances    .      .      .      •  • 
Glucose,  dexti-in,  and  undetermined  acid 

Legumin,  gluten  

Caffeate  of  potash  and  caffeine     .       .       .  . 

Nitrogenous  substance  

Free  caffeine  .   

Concrete  essential  oil    .  _  

Aromatic  fluid,  essential  oil  

Mineral  substances  


10  to 


8*5  to 


2-08 

68-75 
1-54 


34-00 

12-  00 

13-  00 
15-50 
10-00 

6-00 

3-00 

0-80 

O-OOl 

0-002 

6-697 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  analysis  of  Payen  is  much  more  com- 
plete and  definite  than  those  of  Schrader ;  but  we  have  considered  it 
desirable  to  institute  the  original  analyses  of  the  raw  and  roasted  coffee- 
seed  given  below : — 


Water  

Cane-sugar  

Caffeine  

Fat    .       .  -  

Gluten  '    St  \ 

Extractive  (caramel,  gum,  tannm,  &c.) 

Cellulose,  &c  

Ash  


Eaw  Coffee.   Eoasted  Coffee. 


8-26 

0-36 

8-18 

1'84 

1-10 

1-06 

11-42 

8-30 

10-68 

12-03 

14-03 

26-28 

42-86 

44-96 

3-97 

5-17 

100-00 

100-00 
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It  will  "be  seen  from  the  above  analyses  that  the  amount  of  caffeine 
is  nearly  as  great  in  the  roasted  as  in  the  unroasted  berry.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  roasting  is  carried  to 
a  high  point,  and  the  beans  are  much  caramelized,  a  more  appreciable 
reduction  in  the  caffeine  would  take  place.  It  will  be  further  observed 
that  the  amount  of  fatty  matter  is  likewise  greatest  in  the  unroasted 
berry.  This  result,  although  contrary  to  that  of  other  chemists,  is  yet 
only  in  consonance  with  what  might  have  been  reasonably  expected, 
since  part  of  the  oil  undoubtedly  becomes  broken  up  and  chemically 
changed  in  the  process  of  roasting.  The  difference  in  the  amoimt  of 
oil  obtained  by  Von  Bibra  and  other  analysts  is  so  great  that  he  was  led 
to  the  very  strange  conclusion  that  the  oil  was  formed  in  some  mysterious 
manner  in  the  act  of  roasting  ;  but  the  real  explanation  lies  in  the  tough 
and  horny  character  of  the  unroasted  bean  itself,  rendering  it  almost 
impossible  to  reduce  it  to  the  fine  powder  necessary  to  ensiu'e  the  ex- 
traction of  all  the  fatty  matter  by  means  of  ether.  This  difficulty  we 
have  succeeded  in  overcoming  by  rasping  the  dried  berries  with  a  fine 
file.  In  this  way  we  obtained  an  almost  impalpable  powder,  which, 
however,  should  be  completely  dried  before  adding  the  ether. 

According  to  Stenhouse,  coffee  beans  contain  about  12  per  cent,  of 
fat.  Von  Bibra  obtained  from  roasted  Mocha  coffee  8*8  and  9*3  per 
cent.,  and  from  Java  coffee  8*9  to  9*2  per  cent,  of  oil. 

We  append  a  table  of  estimations  of  fatty  matter  in  coffee  made 
by  ourselves : — 


Coffee 


Mysore  coffee 
East  India  coffee 
Jamaica  „ 


»> 


(unroasted) 
Average 


8-42 
8-65 
8-24 

6-  10 

7-  88 

8-  30 
10-47 

8-29 


'  The  fat  extracted  by  ether  has  the  consistency  of  cocoa-butter, 
and  exhales  the  peculiar  aroma  of  coffee,  which  appears  to  be  produced 
from  the  volatile  oil  of  the  raw  beans  by  roasting  ;  by  boiling  the  fat 
with  water  the  aroma  is  driven  off.  The  fat  is  a  mixtm-e  of  several 
glycerides,  some  of  which  are  likewise  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  appears  to 
contain  olein  and  palmitin,  together  with  resin  and  some  hydrocarbon, 
perhaps  also  other  bodies.  The  ethereal  extract  likewise  contains  the 
whole  of  the  free  caffeine,  and  a  body  which  colours  iron  salts  greenish, 
precipitates  lead  salts,  and  reduces  gold  and  silver  salts '  (Watts). 

Messrs.  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell  state  that  raw  coffee  con- 
tains as  much  as  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  cane-sugar.  We  have  found 
over  8  per  cent.  This  is  either  entirely  destroyed  in  the  roasting  or  it 
rarely  exceeds  1-12  percent.  The  same  authorities  give  the  nitrogen  in 
roasted  coflee  as  ranging  between  2*5  and  3  per  cent.    Watts  (five* 
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the  proportion  of  nitrogen'  in  roasted  coffee  at  about  275  per 
cent.,  and  states  that  leas  than  2  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  coffee  is  a 
strono-  presumption  of  adulteration  with  chicory  or  some  other 
root  He  gives  the  nitrogen  in  foreign  raw  chicory  as  1-51  per  cent., 
in  the  roasted  root  1-42  per  cent.,  while  English  chicory  gave  m  the 
raw  state  1-86,  and  in  the  roasted  state  174  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

The  author  has  obtained  the  following  percentages  of  nitrogen 
from  four  samples  of  coffee : — 

Coffee  roasted       ....  2-07 
 2-14 

55  55  • 

Jamaica  coffee  roasted    .      .      .  2'19 
„         „   greeu      .      .      .  244 


Average      .  2"18 


During  the  roasting  of  coffee  the  berries  swell  up,  lose  much 
water,  and  become,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  roasting  is 
carried  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  lighter ;  the  beautiful  and  character- 
istic aroma  is  developed,  the  sugar  is  converted  into  caramel,  carbonic 
oxide  and  nitrogen  being  liberated.  Coffee  should  not  be  roasted  at 
a  temperatm-e  exceeding  160°  0.  ^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  three  most  important  constituents  entering 
into  the  composition  of  coffee  are  the  volatile  oil  called  cqfeojie ;  the  caffeic 
acid  analogous  to  the  tannin  of  tea,  and  caffeine,  identical  with  theme. 

The  cafeic  acid,  like  tannic  acid,  is  astringent,  but  differs  from  itm 
that  it  does  not  blacken  a  solution  of  iron,  but  renders  it  green,  and 
does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  gelatine.   This  acid,  though  changed 
somewhat  by  the  roasting,  yet  retains  to  some  extent  its  astnhgent  pro- 
perties    Like  quinic  acid,  caffeic  acid  yields  quinone  when  the  syrupy 
extract  of  coffeels  mixed  in  a  retort  with  binoxide  of  manganese  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  subjected  to  distiUation.   The  quinone 
passes  over  into  the  receiver  in  the  form  of  yellow  crystals,  as  weU  as 
in  that  of  a  bright  yellow  liquid  containing  quinone,  with  much  foimic 
acid-  quinone  is  distinguished  by  its  acrid  odoiu-,  resembhng  that  of 
chlonne  •  with  ammonia  its  solution  gives  a  sepia-black  colom-,  con- 
verted into  reddish-brown  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  discharged 

bv  sulphurous  acid.  .    ,    „       .  ,       j  •        .       v  j 

^  Cafeine  exists  in  coffee  partly  m  the  free  state,  and  m  part  combined 
with  tie  caffeo-tannic  acid.  It  resembles  in  its  colour,  crystaUisation, 
solubility  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  and  m  being  precipitated  from 
its  aqueous  solution  by  tannin,  the  identical  pnnciple  theme. 

The  total  amount  of  caffeine,  both  free  and  combined,  m  coffee  is, 
according  to  Payen,  about  1-736  per  cent.  This  amount  is  higher 
than  thJt  obtained  by  other  chemists ;  Parkes  puts  it  down  as  1  31 
per  cent.  The  average  of  Boutron's  and  Robiquet's  analysis  gave  only 
0-238  per  cent,  of  caffeine. 
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Messrs.  Graham  and  Stenhouse  obtained  from  five  difierent  samples 
of  raw  coftee  the  following  amounts  of  caffeine  : — 


Native  Cej'lon 

j>  »> 

»  )>  * 
Plantation  Cerlon 


Average 


0-80 

0-  80 

1-  01 
0-54 
0-83 

0-80 


We  have  found  the  following  amounts  in  seven  determinations 


Caffeine. 

Coffee 
j> 

Mysore  coffee 
Ceylon  „ 
Plantation  „ 
Jamaica  „ 

„    green  coffee 

Average 


1-46 
1-74 
1-20 
1-14 
1-39 
1-06 
1-10 

1-30 


It  thus  appears  that  coffee  contains  somewhat  more  than  half  as 
much  of  this  alkaloid  as  does  tea,  which  furnishes  an  average  of  over 
2  per  cent. 

Prof.  Johnston  states  that,  weight  for  weight,  tea  yields  ahout  twice 
as  much  theine  as  coftee  does  to  the  water  in  which  it  is  infused,  '  but 
as  we  generally  use  a  greater  weight  of  coffee  than  we  do  of  tea  in 
preparing  our  beverages,  a  cup  of  coffee  of  ordinary  strength  will 
probably  contain  as  much  theine  as  a  cup  of  ordinary  English  tea. 
One  cup  of  strong  French  coffee  will  contain  twice  as  much  caffeine  as 
a  cup  of  weak  French  tea.' 

In  some  countries  the  grounds  of  coffee  are  drunk  in  the  same 
manner  as  are  the  broken  leaves  of  tea,  and  this  with  the  same  object, 
to  obtain  all  the  nom'ishment,  including  the  nitrogenous  substances 
present  in  the  berry.  The  two  subjoined  analyses  serve  to  show  the 
comparative  composition  of  the  roasted  coffee  berry  and  the  tea-leaf : — 


Water . 

Gum  and  sugar  . 

Gluten 

Theine 

Fat  and  volatile  oil 
Tannic  acid 
Woody  fibre 
Ash  . 


Tea. 

Coffee. 

Mulder. 

Payen. 

5-0 

12-0 

21-0 

15-5 

25-0 

13-0 

0-5 

0-75 

4-0 

13-0 

15-0 

5-0 

24-0 

34-0 

5-5 

6-75 

The  above  analyses  must  not  be  relied  upon  for  any  other  purpose 
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than  that  of  a  general  comparison.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  theine  is 
much  understated  in  the  tea. 

The  proportion  of  soluble  matter  obtained  from  coiFee  is  increased 
by  strong  roasting.  According  to  Cadet,  coffee  roasted  to  a  red-brown 
colour  yields  12-3  per  cent.,  chestnut-brown  coffee  18-5  per  cent.,  and 
dark  brown  23'7  per  cent,  of  extractive.  Payen  obtained  37  per  cent. 
Lehmann  found  in  roasted  Java  coffee  21-5,  while  Vogel  found  in  the 
raw  beans  only  25  per  cent.,  but  in  the  roasted  39  per  cent. 

The  author  has  obtained  the  following  percentages  of  extractive 
matter  from  various  samples  of  coffee : — 


Extractive  Matter. 


Coffee 


» 


Myfeore  coffee.. 
East  India  coffee 
Jamaica,    „ .    .  . 


Average 


25-13 
23-17 

29-  34 

30-  64 
30-38 
29-43 

28-01 


Parlies  states  that  it  ought  to  yield  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  ex- 
tractive. „  n  • 

The  leaves  of  coffee.— The  dried  leaves  of  coffee  resemble  m  com- 
position to  a  considerable  extent  the  berries,  and  hence  they  are 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  coffee-seeds  and  for  leaves.  A  sample 
of  the  leaves  dried  at  rather  a  high  temperatm-e  was  examined  by 
Stenhouse  ;  they  were  foimd  to  contain  1-2  per  cent,  of  caffeine,  and 
2-1  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  caffeo-taunic  acid 
than  the  beans.    They  yielded  to  water  38-8  per  cent,  of  extractive 

matter.  .  . 

As  with  tea,  it  is  important  to  determme  m  some  cases  the 
amount  and  composition  of  the  ash  fiu-nished  by  coffee. 

The  percentage  of  the  ash  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Mineral  3Iatter. 


Coffee 


Mysore  coffee 
East  Indian 
Jamaica  „ 


Average 


Total. 
4-75 
4-50 
4-17 
4-29 
4-07 
4-59 

4-56 


Soluble. 


3-53 
3-24 
3-71 


3-49 


The  soluble  portion  of  the  ash  consists  chiefly  of  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  potash.  In  the  case  of  chicory  the  proportion  of  soluble 
ash  is  much  less  than  in  coffee ;  while  three-fourths  of  the  ash  are 
soluble  in  the  one  case,  about  two-fifths  are  so  m  the  other. 
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The  following  analyses  of  tlie  asli  of  colFee  are  by  Messrs.  Graham, 
Stenhouse,  and  Oamphell  :— 


Analyses  of  the  Ash  of  Coffee. 


Plantation 
Ceylon. 

Native 
Ceylon. 

Java. 

Costa  Rica. 

Jamaica. 

Mocha. 

Neilgherry. 

Potash  . 

55-10 

52-72 

54-10 

63-20 

53-72 

51-52 

55-80 

ooua,       .       .  • 

Lime 

4-10 

4-58 

4-11 

4-61 

6-16 

5-87 

5-68 

Magnesia 

8-42 

8-46 

S-20 

8-66 

8-37 

8-87 

8-49 

Ferric  oxide  . 

0-45 

0-98 

0-73 

0-63 

0-44 

0-44 

0-61 

Sulphuric  acid 

3-62 

4-48 

3-49 

3-82 

3-10 

5-26 

3-09 

Chlorine  . 

1-11 

0-45 

0-26 

1-00 

0-72 

0-59 

0-60 

Carbonic  acid  . 

17-47 

16-93 

18-13 

16-34 

16-54 

16-98 

14-92 

Phosphoric  acid 

10-36 

10-60 

11-05 

10-80 

11-13 

10-15' 

10-85 

Silica 

Sand 

Total  . 

100-63 

100-20 

99-97 

99-06 

100-18 

99-68 

100-04 

The  principal  peculiarities  of  the  ash  of  colFee  are  the  absence  of 
soda  and  silica,  and  the  small  quantity  of  chlorine,  and  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  in  all  which  respects  it  differs  remarkably  from  the  ash  of 
chicory.  Watts  states  that  the  silica  never  exceeds  0-5  per  cent.,  and 
even  this  small  quantity,  which  is  not  always  present,  probably  arises 
from  accidental  adhesion  of  sand  to  the  beans.  Chicory  ash,  on  the 
other  hand,  contains,  deducting  sand,  from  3-81  to  10-52  per  cent,  of 
silica. 

THE  PROPERTIES  OP  COPPEE. 

Pereira  thus  sums  up  the  properties  of  the  infusion  of  the  roasted 
cofiee-seeds  : — '  Roasted  coffee  possesses  powerful  anti-soporific  pro- 
perties— Whence  its  use  as  a  drink  by  those  who  desire  nocturnal  study, 
and  as  an  antidote  to  counteract  the  effects  of  opium  and  other  nar- 
cotics, and  to  relieve  intoxication.  In  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use 
it  is  apt  to  occasion  thirst  and  constipation.  On  some  persons  it  acts 
as  a  slight  purgative.  It  is  occasionally  useful  in  relieving  headache, 
especially  the  form  called  nervous.  It  has  been  employed  as  a  febrifuge 
in  intermittent  and  as  a  stomachic  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  as 
a  stimulant  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system  in  some  nervous  disorders. 
Flayer,  Dr.  Percival,  and  others  have  used  it  in  spasmodic  asthma,  and 
Laennec  says :  "  I  have  myself  seen  several  cases  in  which  coffee  was 
really  useful."    The  immoderate  use  of  coftee  is  said  to  produce 
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nervous  symptoms,  such  as  anxiety,  tremor,  disordered  vision,  palpita- 
tion, and  feverisliness.' 

Coffee  is  also  supposed  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  gravel  and  stone. 

The  properties  and  effects  of  coffee  are  thus  described  by  Professor 
Johnstone  : — *  It  exhilarates,  arouses,  and  keeps  awake.  It  coimteracts 
the  stupor  occasioned  by  fatigue,  by  disease  or  by  opium ;  it  allays 
hunger  to  a  certain  extent,  gives  to  the  weary  increased  strength  and 
vigour,  and  imparts  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  repose.  Its  physiological 
effects  upon  the  system,  so  far  as  they  have  been  investigated,  appear 
to  be,  that  while  it  makes  the  brain  more  active,  it  soothes  the  body 
generally,  makes  the  change  and  waste  of  matter  slower,  and  the 
demand  for  food  in  consequence  less.  All  these  effects  it  owes  to  the 
conjoint  action  of -three  ingredients  very  similar  to  those  contained  in 
tea.' 

The  volatile  oil. — When  roasted  and  ground  coffee  is  distilled  with 
water  the  volatile  aromatic  oil  passes  over,  and  by  drinking  this  oil 
with  water  its  effects  may  be  ascertained.  When  the  oil  obtained  from 
two  ounces  of  coffee  is  taken  in  a  day,  it  is  found  to  produce  an  agTeeable 
excitement  and  gentle  perspiration,  to  dispel  the  sensation  of  hunger 
and  to  move  the  bowels.  '  In  its  exhilarating  action  upon  the  brain  it 
affects  the  imagination  less  than  the  reasoning  powers'  (Johnston). 
When  the  dose  of  oil  was  doubled  violent  perspiration  came  on  with 
sleeplessness  and  symptoms  of  congestion.  Lehmann,  by  a.  series  of 
careful  observations  and  experiments  on  the  mine,  ascei-taiued  that  it 
exercised  an  effect  equal  to  that  of  caffeine  in  retarding  the  waste  of 
the  tissues. 

The  caffeic  flc^^?.— Messrs.  Graham  and  Stenhouse  state  that  chemists 
generally  are  disposed  to  refer  the  flavom-  and  peculiar  properties  of 
coffee  as  a  .beverage  more  to  the  caffeic  acid,  particularly  after  that 
substance  is7modiffed  in  its  properties  by  roasting,  than  to  any  other 
constituent.  The  quantity  present  is  much  less  than  the  tannin  in 
tea,  and  consequently  coffee  does  not  retard  to  the  same  extent  the 
action  of  the  bowels,  its  operation  being  furthermore  coimteracted  by 
the  volatile  aromatic  oil  which  exerts  an  aperient  tendency. 

Caffeine. — It  has  been  aheady  stated  that  the  caffeine  is  identical 
with  theine,  the  action  of  which  on  the  system  has  been  before  de- 
scribed.   In  Pereira's  '  Materia  Medica  '  we  meet  with  the  following 
observations  relative  to  the  properties  of  caffeine :— '  Mulder  gave  a 
gi-ain  to  a  rabbit ;  the  animal  ate  but  little  the  next  day,  and  aborted 
the  day  after.    Liebig  has  suggested  that  it  probably  contributes  to 
the  formation  of  taurine,  the  niti'Ogenised  constituent  of  bile.  According    |  i 
to  Lehmann  caff"eine,  in  doses  of  from  2  to  10  grains,  causes  ^aolent  II 
excitement  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  extraordinary  frequency,  irregularity,  and  often  mtermission  of  j. 
pulse;  oppression  of  the  chest,  pains  in  the  head,  contusion  ol  the  II 
senses,  singing  in  the  ears,  scintillations  before  the  eyeS;  sleeplessness, 
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and  delirium.  In  all  cases  an  augmentation  was  found  in  tlie  amount 
of  urea  excreted.' 

THE  ANALYSIS  01"  COPPEE. 

The  analyst  may  have  to  determine  either  the  composition  of  the 
raw  or  roasted  seed.  In  either  case  it  will  be  necessary  that  it  be  pre- 
■viously  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  in  the  case  of  the  roasted  berry 
it  is  best  that  the  analysis  should  be  made  while  it  is  in  its  freshly- 
roasted  state. 

The  following  determinations  will  in  most  cases  be  required  to  be 
made : — Water,  fat,  sugar,  gluten,  volatile  oil,  cafFeic  acid,  theine,  and. 
the  ash. 

Many  of  the  requisite  particulars  and  processes  wiU  be  found 
described  under  the  head  of  the  analysis  of  tea,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  give  them  all  fully  in  this  place.  Thus,  the 
water  is  estimated  in  the  usual  manner  by  drying,  the  gluten  by 
the  estimation  of  the  nitrogen  by  the  combustion  process,  the  volatile 
oil  by  distillation,  the  theine  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  processes 
given  under  the  head  of  tea,  and  the  mineral  matter  by  incineration. 

But  since  the  coflee  berry  contains  so  large  a  quantity  of  oily 
matter,  it  becomes  necessary  to  filter  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  ex- 
tractive matter  prior  to  its  evaporation  for  the  estimation  of  caffeine. 

We  have  thus  only  to  describe  the  methods  for  the  estimation  of  the 
fij^ed  oil,  the  sugar,  and  the  cafleic  acid. 

Estimation  of  the  fixed  oil. — weighed  quantity  of  the  finely- 
ground  cofiee,  say  thi'ee  grammes,  is  dried  in  the  water-bath  in  a  small 
tiask  and  exhausted  by  repeated  quantities  of  ether  until  a  few  drops 
of  the  solution,  when  evaporated  on  a  slip  of  glass,  cease  to  leave  any 
residue.  The  ethereal  solutions  are  evaporated  in  a  flask,  the  weight 
of  which  has  been  determined,  after  which  the  flask  is  again  weighed, 
the  difierence' giving  the  quantity  of  fat  present  in  the  coffee.  Or  the 
weight  of  the  exhausted  coffee  may  be  taken,  and  the  deficiency  will  of 
course  represent  the  amount  of  fat.  Part  of  the  caffeine  is  always  dis- 
solved by  the  ether,  together  with  the  fat,  and  may  be  separated  by 
digestion  with  hot  water. 

Estimation  of  sugar. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  copper  solu- 
tion is  reduced  by  the  cafteic  acid,  the  sugar  after  its  conversion  into 
glucose  cannot  be  estimated  in  cofffee  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  it  must 
be  converted  into  alcohol  and  estimated  in  this  form.  About  150 
grammes  of  the  ground  coffee  are  to  be  treated  with  separate  quantities 
of  cold  or  warm  water.  To  the  solution,  after  filtration,  sufficient  yeast 
is  added  to  induce  fermentation ;  this  is  to  be  continued  for  48  hours 
the  infusion  being  kept  at  a  temperatiu^e  of  from  27°  to  32°  0.  The 
liquid  is  to  be  distilled  nearly  to  di-yness  5  the  qiiantity,  as  well  as 
the  specific  gravity,  of  the  distillate  being  taken,  and  the  sugar  deter- 
mined fi:om  the  quantity  of  alcohol  thus  formed.  92  parts  of  alcohol 
are  equal  to  180  parts  of  glucose.    Or  the  caffeic  acid  may  be  precipi- 
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tated  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead  and  the  sugar  determined  in  the 
filtrate  in  the  usual  manner  after  conversion  into  glucose  by  means  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

ON  THE  STRXrCTTJUE  OF  THE  COEPEE-SEED. 

Two  parts  are  to  be  discriminated  in  the  cofiee  bei-ry ;  the  substance 
of  the  berry,  and  the  testa  or  covering  by  which  it  is  sm-rounded.  The 
berry  previous  to  roasting  is  hard  and  tough  ;  it  consists  of  an  assem- 
blage of  cells  of  an  angular  form,  which  adhere  so  firmly  together  that 
they  break  up  into  pieces  rather  than  separate  into  perfect  cells.  The 
cavities  of  these  cells  include  in  the  form  of  little  drops  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oily  matter.  (Fig.  32.) 

Fig.  32. 


Spotion  of  Unroastkd  Coffee  Berry,  showing  the  size  and  fomi  of 
thp  cells  as  weU  as  the  drops  of  oU  contained  within  their  cavities. 
Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified  140  diameters. 

The  testa  or  investing  membrane  is  made  up  principally  of  elon- 
gated and  adherent  cells,  forming  a  single  layer,  and  presenting  obhque 
markino-8  on  their  surfaces.  These  cells  rest  upon  a  thm  membrane 
havin<^^an  indistinct  fibrous  structure.  Between  the  berry  and  its 
covering  some  oily  matter  is  usuaUy  present.  (Fig.  33.) 

The  removal  of  this  membrane  may  be  easily  effected,  since  m  the 
act  of  roasting  it  becomes  separated  from  the  berry,  when  it  is  known 
bv  the  name  of '  coffee- flights,'  •,        .     ^  „ii 

In  the  grove  or  '  raphe '  which  runs  along  each  seed,  a  lew  smaU 
double  spiral  vessels  are  usually  met  with. 
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The  roasting-  of  the  seed  does  not  alter  its  structui-e ;  the  tissues  are 
indeed  partially  charred,  but  they  still  preserve  their  chief  charac- 
teristics. The  oil,  however,  is  no  longer  visible  in  the  cells  in  the 
form  of  minute  spherules,  it  having  become  broken  up  and  difiused  by 
the  heat  employed  in  the  process  of  roasting.    (Figs.  34  and  35.) 


Fig.  33. 


portion  of  the  Investing  Membrane  of  the  Coffee  Berry,  showing  its  structure. 
Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified  140  diameters. 


ON  THE  ADIJLTEEATI0N8  OE  COEEEE. 

_  Some  years  since  there  were  few  articles  of  consumption  more  sub- 
ject to  extensive  adulteration,  and  this  of  the  grossest  kind,  than  coffee. 
At  the  time  when  we  first  directed  our  attention  to  the  adulteration  of 
cottee  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  procure  a  sample  of  ground  coffee,  no 
matter  what  the  price  paid  for  it,  that  was  not  largely  adulterated 

Adulteration  with  chicory. -Th^  most  prevalent  adulteration  of 
coffee  IS  with  chicoiy.  In  nearly  all  the  samples  examined  some  vears 
since,  chicoiy  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  article,  while  in  many 
instances  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  chicory.  At  the  nresent 
time  coflee  is  still  much  adulterated  with  chicory,  ihile  the  compound 
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sold  witli  the  labels  now  prescribed  by  the  law—'  This  is  a  mixture  of 
chicory  and  coffee '—often  consists  of  little  else  than  chicory. 

Even  the  grinding  of  the  coft'ee  in  the  presence  of  the  purchaser 
is  said  to  be  no  certain  guarantee  of  the  genuineness  of  the  article,  as 
not  unfrequently  the  grocer  adroitly  conveys  into  the  mill,  from  a  box 
placed  close  to  it,  as  many  chicory  nibs  as  he  pleases,  and  which,  owing 
to  their  resemblance  in  size  and  colour  to  coftee  berries,  are  not  readily 
distinguished  at  a  short  distance. 

Even  whole  roasted  coftee  has  been  adulterated  with  chicory, 
which  in  this  case  is  compressed  into  the  form  of  coffee-seeds.  In 

Fig.  34. 


A  fragment  of  EoASTED  Cokpee.   Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified 

140  diameters. 

1850,  Messrs.  Ducl^worth,  of  Liverpool,  took  out  a  patent  for  moulding 
chicory  into  the  shape  of  coffee-seeds.  They  appeared  to  have  been 
induced  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the  existence  m  1850  of  a  Treasury 
Minute,  which  allowed  the  sale  of  chicory  with  coftee  without  any 

restriction.  ^^^^  strenuously  m-ged,  in  extenuation  of  this  adulteration, 
that  the  addition  of  chicory  to  coffee  is  a  great  improvement  Ihere 
are  undoubtedlv  some  few  persons  who  do  consider  that  it  does  im- 
prove the  flavour,  but  we  believe  that  the  taste  of  those  who  lealiy 
prefer  the  mixture  has  been  vitiated,  and  that  had  they  the  opportunitv 
of  obtaining  weU-prepared  and  unadialterated  coffee,  they  wouia 
speedily  aclmowledge  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  genume  bevera-e, 
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even  as  a  matter  of  taste.  When  the  relative  properties  of  coffee  and 
chicory  are  taken  into  account,  no  doubt  whatever  can  be  entertained 
as  to  which  is  the  superior  article ;  Chicory  being-  destitute  ot  the  three 
prime  constituents — the  volatile  oil,  the  caffeine,  and  the  cafFeic  acid, 
which  impart  to  coffee  its  peculiar,  beneficial,  and  highly  characteristic 
properties.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  in  France  and  in  other  continental 
countries  the  use  of  chicory  is  almost  universal.  We  have  found  that 
in  all  the  good  hotels  in  France  and  Germany  the  coffee  served  up  has 
been  genuine,  and  that  where  chicory  has  been  employed,  either  sepa- 


Figi  85. 


This  engraving  exhibits  the  characters  of  genuine  ground  Coffee. 


rately  or  mixed  with  coffee,  it  has  been  by  poor  persons  and  amongst 
the  domestics,  not  because  it  was  considered  to  be  an  improvement, 
but  on  the  score  of  economy.  Where  money  is  not  an  object,  and 
where  the  best  coffee  is  required,  chicory  is  but  seldom  had  recourse 
to.  Again,  if  really  an  improvement,  as  some  persons  consider  it 
would  only  be  so  when  employed  in  certain  proportions.  Now  in  the 
ground  coffee  sold  in  the  shops  of  this  country,  it  is  met  with  in  every 
proportion,  it  constituting  sometimes  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  article 
The  alleg-ation  that  chicory  improves  the  flavour  of  coffee  would  not 
•warrant  its  use  to  anything  like  this  extent. 
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It  cannot,  therefore,  he  doiihted  for  a  moment  that  the  real  cause 
of  the  extensive  employment  of  chicory  in  this  country  is  that  by  its 
means  grocers  are  enabled  to  enhance  greatly  their  profits.  But  we  will 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  a  decided  improvement ; 
yet  this  does  not  justify  the  sale  of  a  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee  as 
and  under  the  name  of  coffee,  coffee  frequently  forming  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  article.  Such  a  mixture,  if  permitted  at  all,  should 
not  only  be  labelled  as  a  mixtiure,  but  the  proportions  of  each  ingredient 
should  be  specified. 

Few  persons  will  be  disposed  to  question  the  right  of  the  pur- 
chaser when  he  enters  a  shop,  and  asks  for  a  particular  article,  to 
expect  that  he  will  be  supplied  with  the  article  he  demands,  and 
that  if  he  asks  for  coffee  he  will  be  supplied  with  coffee,  and  not 
with  a  mixture  of  two  articles  in  the  most  uncertain  proportiona, 
Let  the  two  substances,  therefore,  be  sold  separately  and  at  their 
respective  prices.  This  is  the.  simple  and  straightforward  course  to 
pursue. 

At  length,  and  after  years  of  labour  and  argument,  the  Govern- 
ment  was  driven  to  acknowledge  the  impropriety  of  permitting  chicory 
to  be  sold  under  the  name  of  coffee,  and  frequently  also  at  the  price  of 
that  article,  and  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  required  tliat  the 
mixed  articles  should  be  sold  labelled  '  This  is  a  mixtm'e  of  chicory 
and  coffee.'  But  this  regulation  by  no  means  fulfils  the  requirements 
of  justice,  because  the  mixture  is  often  palmed  off  when  coffee  only 
is  asked  for,  and  because  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  not 
stated. 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  which  has  been  abeady  adverted 
to,  and  which  should  be  particularly  remembered  in  considering  the 
question  of  the  adulteration  of  coffee  with  chicory — namely,  the 
differences,  chemical  and  physiological,  which  exist  between  the  two 
articles. 

Coffee  and  chicory  contrasted. — Coffee  is  the  seed  of  a  plant  which 
in  its  roasted  condition  contains  essential  oil,  or  caff'eone,  caffeine,  and 
caffeic  acid,  each  of  these  constituents  possessing  highly  important 
properties  upon  which  the  value  of  coffee  mainly^  depends.  Chicory 
13  the  root  of  a  plant ;  it  contains  neither  essential  oil,  tannic  acid, 
nor  an  alkaloid  analogous  to  that  of  coffee,  it  consisting  chiefly,  "^vhen 
roasted,  of  gum,  sugar,  partly  burnt  and  reduced  to  caramel,  and 
insoluble  vegetable  tissue.  Between  the  two  articles,  therefore,  there 
is  no  analogy  whatever,  and  in  proportion  as  the  strength  of  coffee  is 
reduced  by  admixture  with  chicory,  so  are  the  active  properties  of  the 
beverage  diminished. 

It  is  the  presence  of  these  active  constituents  of  coffee,  and  which 
are  contained  in  tea,  and  also  cocoa,  which  has  led  to  the  almost 
universal  employment  of  these  articles  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
inhabited  portions  of  the  globe. 
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But  coffee  is  subject  to  sidulteratioii  with  a  variety  of  other  articles 
besides  chicory. 

Adulteration  imth  roasted  grain.  —  The  adulteration  which  was 
formerly  most  frequently  practised  next  to  that  with  chicory  was  with 
roasted  grain,  principally  wheat,  but  rye  and  roasted  peas  and  heana, 
ground  into  powder,  were  also  not  unfrequently  met  with. 

Adulteration  with  roasted  roots. — Roasted  cari'ots,  pa7'snip8,  and 


Pig.  86. 


This  engraving  exhibits  the  several  structures  detected  in  a  sample  of  '  CofpWa.' 
Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified  140  diameters. 

mangold  lourzel,  reduced  to  powder,  were  also  frequently  emiDloved  for 
the  adulteration  of  coffee.  J      f  j 

Other  articles  which  have  been  ascertained  to  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  most  of  which  we  have  ourselves  encountered,  are  roasted 
acorns,  satvdust  (especially  mahogany  sawdust),  cojina  (fi^  36^ 
(an  article  made  from  roasted  and  ground  lupin  seeds),  oak  bark  tan 
exhausted  tan,  termed  Croats,  and  baked  horses'  liver.  ' 

Adulteration  with  baked  liver.— In  a  work  published  now  manv 
years  since  entitled  'Coffee  As  It  Is,  and  As  It  Ought  to  Be '  thp 
following  observations  occur  in  reference  to  the  use  of  baked  horses' 
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«TiA  Wlocks'  livers In  various  parts  of  tlie  metropolis,  but  mord 
eriSly  in  the  east,  are  to  be  found  liver  bakers  These  men  take 
the  iTverl  ^f  oxen  and  horses,  bake  theni,and  grind  them  into  a  po^  der 
which  thev  sell  to  the  low-priced  coffee-shop  keepers  at  from  4c?.  to  6.?. 
^^tunZ  Horses' liver  coffee  bearing  the  highest  price.'  Itniay  be 
Tmownh^  writer  states,  '  by  allowing  the  coffee  to  stand  until  cold, 
thfck  iellicle  or  skin"  will  be  found  upon,  the  top  ;  it  goes  fur- 
Ther  t^af  eo^^^^^^^     is  generally  mixed  with  coffee  and  other  vege- 

'^''l"r^^^^^  ..,..-.-The  adulteration  of  coffee  in 

some  cases  slreatly  alters,  and  reduces  the  colom-  and  appearance  of 
trLticle  as  well  as  the  infnsion  made  from  it,  that  the  use  of  colour- 
•  ti  Jftrs  is  frequently  necessitated.  One  of  these  is  bur^^  sugar, 
iSrlY  Cw^r  thl  grocery  trade  and  by  coffee-shop  keepers 
I^  bS  JacI/  It  is  sold  to' the  coffee-shop  keepers  usually  in 
as    jiiacK  urt  sometimes  denominated  ihe 

SfEefi  J-'  'l  Cr„tv"%atte  a  colouring  agent  and  is  em- 
,     ;i  tn  immrt  colom  and  bitterness  to  Averages  made  from  adul- 
Sd  core!ttese1,Xg  tire  qualities  whiclr,  in  tire  eyes  of  superflcal 

process  of  roasting,  and  being  then  burnt,  is  converted  into  a  cottee 
"^^Zrultercawn  mth  Venetian  „<i.-Anotlier  article  used  to  give  in- 

employment  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  communication  to  the 

^  /^.I^^^Sv  of  London  on  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  that  being 
Botamcal  Society  ot  i^^^  g^,^^     ^-^         ts  m  the 

some  months  befoie^^^^^^^         this  the  author  described  for  the  first 

•^"''Jt  resets  at  w^^^^^^^^^  be  had  been  enabled  to  arrive  from  the  exa- 
time  the  result^  f  w  microscope,  this  bemg^one  of  the 

St  ?a"t^^^  of  that  instrument  for  the  detection 

^   -.  1 X  TVi P=ip  results  were  as  follows : — 

^'t"at,  of  ^e  Sir/our  coffees  examined,  .A^'^r-  were 

"'^"Scoit  That  chicoiT  was  present  in  thirty-one  of  the  samples. 
Third,  Roasted  corn  in  t^oelve.  , 

Fourth,  Beans  and  potato  flXtdtltotiorcotisted  of  chicory 
Fifth  That  in  sixteen  cases  the  adulteration  cuusioi. 

°"\xth.  That  in  the  remaining^^te-  sampte  the  aduteration  con- 
sisted  of  chicory  and  either  corn,  beans,  or  potatoes. 
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Seventh.;  That  in  many  instances  the  quantity  of  coiFee  present  was 
very  small,  while  in  others  it  formed  not  more  than  one  fifth,  a  fourth, 
third,  half,  and  so  on  of  the  whole  article. 

On  some  of  the  foregoing  adulterated  samples  the  following 
high-sounding  names  had  been  hestowed: — Delicious  Cofee,  con- 
taining heans  and  chicory  5  Finest  Turkey  Coffee,  much  chicory 
7-oastecl  coni  and  very  little  coffee;  Finest  Java  Coffee,  much  roasted 
corn  and  a  little  chicory ;  Parisian  Coffee,  principally  chicory  and 
roasted  corn ;  Sujjey-b  Coffee,  principally  roasted  corn  and  chicory ; 
Delicious  Family  Cofee,  three-quarters  chicory;  Delicious  Drinking 
Coffee,  a  large  quantity  of  chicory  and  much  roasted  corn. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  gross  aggregate  of  the  adulterations 
detected  did  not  armount  to  less  than  one  -third  of  the  entire  bulk  of 
the  quantity  purchased. 

On  refeiTing  to  the  Revenue  returns  of  that  period  we  find  that 
the  sum  derived  from  the  duty  on  cofiee  was  nearly  45,000Z.,  an  amount 
which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  might  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  vigilanc6  in  the  detection  of  the  adulterations  of  this 
important  article,  and  by  punishment  of  the  fraud,  when  detected. 

Since  the  date  above  referred  to,  the  author  has  examined  some 
hundreds  of  samples  of  ground  coffee,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be 
found  recorded  in  his  work  entitled  '  Food  and  its  Adulterations.' 
Until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  we  have  always  found  a 
large  proportion  of  the  samples  to  be  adulterated;  more  recently, 
however,  the- condition  of  "the  ■■article  has  greatly  improved.  The 
grosser  adulterations,  so  far  as  the  metropolis  is  concerned,  are  now 
much  less  frequently  practised.  The  principal  adulteration  now  is  that 
with  chicoi-y,  which  is  still  mixed  with  coffee,  and  sold  without  the 
prescribed  label  as  cofiee.  This  improved  state  of  things  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  repeated  exposm-es  made  within  the  last  few  years.  But  is 
it  not  perfectly  certain,  if  these  exposures  were  to  cease,  that  matters 
would  soon  become  worse  than  before,  and  that  the  scandalous  and 
nefarious  practices  which  once  prevailed  in  the  adulteration  of  the 
article  would  speedily  be  rife  again  ? 

The  adulterations  by  means  of  roasted  corn,  beans,  coffee  colourer, 
and  Venetian  red  are  altogether  indefensible,  since  the  only  thing  in 
common  between  most  of  these  and  coffee  is  the  colour  which  they 
yield  on  infusion  or  decoction. 

Many  years  since  roasted  corn,  principally  rye,  was  largely  sold 
and  employed  to  make  a  beverage  which,  by  a  fiction,  was  dignified 
with  the  name  of  coffee ;  the  chief  argument,  independent  of  price 
urged  m  favour  of  it  was  its  supposed  nutritive  properties.  When  it 
IS  recollected  that  the  starch  of  roasted  corn  is  in  part  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  charcoal,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  its  nutritive 
qualities  cannot  be  very  gTeat,  and  that  a  single  mouthful  of  whole- 
some bread  contains  more  nourishment  than  half-a-dozen  cuns  of  a 
beverage  made  from  roasted  corn.    Although  '  roasted  corn'  is  now  no 
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*^'tW 'adulteration  of  coffee  hy  sutonces  so  cheap,  and  for  the 

memted,  and  we      ;f''%^^^^  ZtO^^Ce'wo^^  to  encumte 
discriminated. 

ON  THE  DETECTION  OF  THE  ADTILTEEATIONS  OE  COEFEE. 

tlie  infusion.  „aVp,  in +he  nanerinwliicliitisfoldedorwlien 

water  in  a  wine-glass,  part  ^0^^^  P  ^^.j,",.  gome  other: 
that  it  is  adiilteratedei*^'  w.^^^c^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

analogous  siilDstances    ^he  ^r  substances  ahsorh  the  water,  andl 

on  the  surface, while  the  othei  suos  Usually,, 

gradually  ^^ff^^^^^l^'^^:  ^i^Hhe  chicSy,  and  a  portion  ofi 
however,  part  of  the  cottee  ™»srae»  ^        ,  „f 

the  latter  ren«.ms  ob  t"c7^^^^^  tie  bottom, 

a  short  tune,  m  general,  botli  conee  auu  uui^  j 
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Again,  if  the  cold  water  to  which  a  portion  of  ground  coffee  has 
heen  added  quickly  hecomes  deeply  coloured,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  some  roasted  vegetable  substance  or  biu-nt  sugar ;  for  when 
coffee  only  is  added  to  water,  it  becomes  scarcely  colom^ed  for  some 
time.  _  Again,  not  only  does  the  solution  become  dark  coloured,  but  if 
a  boiling  aqueous  solution  be  made,  it  will  be  thick  and  mucilaginous 
if  it  be  adulterated  with  any  substance  containing  much  gum  and 
starch,  but  the  infusion  of  coffee  will  be  found  thin  and  limpid. 

According  to  Watts,  chicory  has  more  than  three  times  the  colouring 
power  of  highly-roasted  coffee,  maize  double  that  of  coffee,  while  peas 
and  beans  have  only  half  the  colouring  power.  In  inflisions  prepared 
with  cold  water,  chicory  exhibits  four  times  the  colouring  power  of 
coffee. 

Lastly,  if  in  a  few  grains  of  coffee,  spread  out  on  a  piece  of  s'lass 
and  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  we  are  enabled  to  pick'out, 
by  means  of  a  needle,  minute  pieces  of  a  substance  of  a  soft  consistence, 
the  coffee  is  doubtless  adulterated ;  for  the  particles  of  the  coffee-seed 
are  hard  and  resisting,  and  do  not  become  soft  even  after  prolono-ed 
immersion  in  water.  ° 

When,  therefore,  any  sample  cakes  into  a  mass,  quickly  furnishes 
to  cold  water  a  deep-coloured  solution,  or  is  found  to  contain,  when 
moistened  with  water,  soft  particles  like  those  of  bread-crumb,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  adulteration. 

The  characters  of  genuine  ground  coffee  are,  therefore,  the  reverse 
or  the  above. 

By  these  general  means,  and  without  having  recourse  to  science 
the  observer  is  often  enabled  to  state  whether  any  sample  of  coffee  is 
adulterated  or  not ;  but  in  order  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
adiUteration  practised,  we  must  employ  either  the  microscope  or 
chemistrv.  In  the  case  of  coffee,  by  far  the  most  important  informa- 
tion IS  fui-nished  by  the  microscope ;  indeed,  chemistry  affords  no 
certain  means  for  the  identification  of  the  majority  of  the  veo-etablff 
substances  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  and  did  it  do  so,  it 
woiUd  hardly  be  required,  since  these  may  be  so  readily  detected  by 
the  microscope. 

^  Messrs.  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell  have  instituted  some 
special  chemical  mqubies  on  the  mode  of  detecting  vegetable  sub- 
stances mixed  with  coffee:  these  will  be  found  refeiTed  to  at  some 
leng-th  under  the  article  '  Chicory.' 

_  The  result  of  these  investigations  is,  that  it  is  easy  enoug-h  to  ascer- 
tain by  means  of  chemistry  the  general  fact  of  adulteration,  but  that 
It  IS  not  possible  by  the  same  means  to  determine  the  natiire  of  the 
adulteration  practised,  even  that  with  chicory. 

u''%^®-^°v  °^  discriminating  whether  a  coffee  be  oenuine  or 
adulterated  is  by  means  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mSm 
snecific  gravity  of  an  infusion  of  coffee  being  4ch  letX^tf  ? 
okamed  from  the  roots  and  cereals  employef  in  Sad^Ln  of 

H  2 
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coffee.  But  tlie  infusions  oMained  from  the  leguminous  seeds  ha%  e  a 
iTAc  gravity  very  closely  approaching  that  of  coffee  itself  If  one 
mrt  of  the  suhstance  be  boiled  with  ten  parts  of  water  and  the  specific 
Sllity  of  the  filtered  solution  be  taken,  the  foUowmg  figures  represent 
the  different  specific  gravities:— 

Acorns  . 
Peas 


Beans  . 

Coffee  (average) 
Parsnips 
Carrots 
Maize  . 
Rye  . 
Beet-root 
Chicory  (average 
Mangold-wurzel 
Bread  raspings 


1007-3 

1007-  3 

1008-  4 
1008-7 
1014-3 
1017-1 
1021-5 

1021-  6 

1022-  1 
1024-8 
10-23-5 
1026-3 


A  further  means  of  distinguishing  between  pure  coffee  and  that 
A  Uo?^+S  with  chicorv  and  many  other  roots  is  by  the  quantity  of 

l~tair^^^^^^ 

suga7  conm^ea  ^^^^^  ^  deternuned 

t  KsioL' atfon  with  yeast  and  the  estimation  of  the 

''"Stat  "coffee  varies  from  7-52  to  8-2  per  cent. ;  that  of 
roasld  coi:  from  0-0  to  1-14  per  cent^  The  foUowmg  P-centages  of 
sugar  in  chicory  and  other  sweet  roots  have  been  found :- 


Foreign  chicory 
Guernsey  „ 
English  „ 
Yorkshire 
Mangold-wurzel 
Carrots  (ordinary) 
Turnips  . 
Beetroot  (red)  . 
Parsnips 


Raw. 
23-76 

30-  49 
35-23 
32-06 

23-  68 

31-  98 
30-48 

24-  06 
21-70 


Roasted. 
11-98 

16-  96 

17-  98 
9-86 
9-96 

11-53 
9-65 

17-24 
6-98 


ThP  above  fi-ures  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  sweet  roots  may 
The  apo^^'^f  distino-uished  from  coffee,  but  for  the  deter- 

Si:^rn%'f%tpe:iS^^^^^^^ 

to  the  ^icr^scop^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^3^  the  propor- 

tion «f~ri:s?^      Hence  this  method  of  discrimmation 

'-''^^^'^e  peculiarity  of  the  eompo^ti^^^^^^^ 

coffee  is  the  small  ^^^^^^^JZe^V^^^^^  ofupSrJf 
state  Messrs  Gmh^  ^^f^  ^'f^^^^^  Jl^J,,,,^,,  .  that'the  adul- 

t^JSng  s'^r'c. Vhtr  incr^a^se  the  proportion  of  silica  most  con- 
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sideraljly  are  oats  and  barley,  tlien  chicory  and  dandelion,  which  are 
followed  hy  rye  and  wheat ;  but  turnips  and  carrots  would  produce  a 
small  and  less  decisive  eiFect.' 

We  presume  that  Messrs.  Graham  and  Stenhouse,  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  refer  only  to  the  silica  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
several  vegetable  substances  named,  and  not  to  that  accidentally  pre- 

Fig.  37. 


Shows  the  structui-es  in  a  sample  of  Coffee  adulterated  with  Chicory. 
a  a,  coffee ;  h  b,  chicory. 

sent,  which  in  the  case  of  chicory  and  other  roots  often  amounts  to 
several  percentages. 

The  general  fact  of  adulteration  may,  therefore,  be  determined  in  a 
variety  ot  ways  ;  as,  by  the  colour  of  the  infusion,  by  its  specific  o-ravitv 
of  the  ^^''^''^''^^  1^^%'     i^'^  composition 

We  will  now  again  shortly  enumerate  the  articles  which  have  been 
detected  entermg  mto  the  adulteration  of  ground  coffee.  Thev  are 
roots  of  different  kinds,  particularly  chicory,  mangold-wurzel  carrot 
and  parsnip  various  farinaceous  substances  in  the  roasted  and  powdered 
state  as  wheat  and  rye  flour,  beans,  and  acorns;  besides  tS  are 
woody  hbre  or  sawdust,  burnt  sugar,  and  Venetian  red  or  reddle 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  give  tlie  nietliods  employed  for  the  detec- 
tion of  the  principal  of  the  above  adulterations. 

On  the  detection  of  chicory. — Some  years  since,  au  outcry  having 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  substitution  to  an  enormous  extent  of 
chicory  for  coffee,  and  the  Government  being  called  upon  to  interfere, 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  presence  of  chicory  in  ground  coffee 


Fig.  38. 


This  figure  exhibits  the  cells  of  which  the  root  of  MANGOLD-wtrnzEL  is  chiefly 
formed  ;  it  will  be  obsei-vecl  that  they  are  several  times  larger  than  those  of 
chicory  root. 

was  discoverable  or  not  by  means  of  science  was  referred  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  time  to  a  commission  of  chemists. 

These  chemists  repoi-ted,  that  '  neither  by  chemistry  nor  by  any 
other  means  was  the  admixture  of  chicory  with  cofiee  to  be  detected.' 
This  report  was  publicly  quoted  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  the  Government  refused  to 
interfere  in  the  prevention  of  the  adulteration  of  coffee.  Now,  just 
before  that  time  the  author  had  shown,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner, 
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that  nothing  is  more  easy  and  certain  than  the  detection  of  chicory  in 
coffee  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

The  structm'e  of  coffee  has  abeady  been  fully  described ;  that  of 
chicory  will  shortly  be  considered ;  it  may  be  stated  now,  however, 
that  it  dill'ers  in  every  respect  from  coffee,  in  the  rounded  form  and 
easy  separability  of  its  component  cells,  and  in  the  presence  of  dotted 
ducts,  and  vasa  lacticentia. 

The  difterences  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  on  an  examination  of 
the  accompanying-  figm-es. 

Detection  of  manyold-wurzel. — This  root  differs  from  chicory  in 

Pig.  39. 


Shows  the  structures  met  with  in  Coffee  adulterated  with  Mangold-wuezel.     a  a, 
fragments  of  the  coffee  berry  ;  b  b,  ceUs  of  chicory  ;  c  c,  ditto  of  mangold- wurzel. 

the  very  much  larger  size  of  the  cells,  and  in  the  absence  of  milk  vessels 
or  vasa  lacticentia  (hgs.  38  and  39). 

Detection  of  carrot  and  joar snip. — The  tuber  of  carrots  differs  from 
chicory  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  milk  vessels  ;  that  of  parsnip  in  the 
absence  of  the  same  vessels,  and  in  the  presence  in  the  cells  of  reo-ularly 
formed  starch  corpuscles  of  small  size.  .  ° 

On  the  detection  of  icheat-flour,  8fc.—lt  is  generally  stated  that  the 
presence  of  roasted  corn  or  any  other  substance  containino-  a  larc^e 
proportion  of  starch,  may  be  detected  by  the  blue  colour  produced  on 
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the  addition  of  a  solution  of  iodine  to  the  cold  decoction.  We  have 
not  found  this  to  be  correct  in  all  cases,  for  on  adding  iodine  to  decoc- 
tions of  five  different  coffees  ascertained  to  be  adulterated  with  roasted 
corn,  the  liquids  did  not  become  blue,  but  almost  black,  with  a  tinge 
of  brown  or  olive.  This  appears  to  arise  from  the  obscuration  of  the 
blue  colour  developed  by  the  iodine,  by  the  rich  brown  colouring 
matter  of  the  chicory — a  proportion  of  which  almost  always  accom- 
panies the  adulteration  with  corn.  This  test,  however,  is  still  veiy 
useful  in  some  cases,  although  it  does  not  often  give  rise  to  a  colour 


Fig.  40. 


sample  of  Coffee  adulterated  icith  both  Chicory  and  roasted  Wheat. 
a  a,  coffee  :  b  b,  cliicory  ;  c  c,  wheat  flour. 


which  can  be  called  blue.  It  should  be  known,  also,  that  solution  of 
iodine,  added  to  a  cold  decoction  of  chicory  root,  deepens  the  colour  ver}'^ 
greatly :  the  increase  of  coloiu'  is  never,  however,  so  considerable  as 
when  flour  is  present. 

_  It  is  to  be  further  observed  that  no  exact  idea  can  be  formed  in 
this  way  of  the,  quantity  of  starch  contained  in  the  adulterated  coffee, 
because  part,  being  charred,  gives  no  reaction  with  iodine. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  presence  of  starch  in  coffee  could  be 
invariably  detected  by  the  iodine  test,  yet  neither  that  test,  nor  indeed 
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all  tlie  resources  of  chemistry,  can  fiu'nisli  us  with  precise  information 
as  to  the  kind  of  starch  employed.  For  this  we  must  seek  the  aid 
afibrded  by  the  microscope. 

The  microscopical  structure  of  wheat  and  certain  other  flours  will 
be  found  described  under  the  heads  Flour  and  Bread.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  the  characters  of  the  starch  corpuscles.  It  may 
be  stated,  generally,  that  those  of  wheat  consist  of  rounded  and  flat- 
tened discs  of  various  sizes.  The  appearances  which  they  present  are 
very  distinct  from  the  cells  of  either  coftee  or  chicory,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  annexed  engraving  (tig.  40). 


Mg.  41. 


Coffee  adulterated  with  both  Chicory  and  roasted  Beans. 
a  a,  coffee  ;  b  b,  chicory  ;  c  c,  roasted  bean  flour. 

On  the  detection  of  bean-four.— The  substance  of  the  seed  of  the 
bean  is  made  up  of  cells,  each  of  which  contains  several  starch  cor- 
puscles.   The  characters  of  these  granules  are  very  distinctive  ;  thev 
are  for  the  most  part  eit-her  oval  or  reniform,  with  a  central  ca^tv  of 
an  elongated  form,  and  from  the  margin  of  which  short  ravs  or  nro 
cesses  may  be  seen  radiating.    So  long  is  this  cavitv,  in  some  of  the 
granules  of  mediimi  size  that  they  appear  to  be  completelv  bisected 
occasionally  a  few  strongly  marked  concentric  rings  are  vSp  ' 
of  these  characters  are  exhibited  in  fio-  41         ^  ^'  ^^""^^ 
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On  the  detection  of  roasted  and  ground  acorn. — The  presence  of 
this  substance  is  distinguished  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  starch 
corpuscles,  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the  acorn  (fig.  42). 

On  the  detection  of  saiodmt. — The  detection  of  sawdust,  especially 
mahogany  sawdust,  is  extremely  easy ;  the  presence  of  woody  fibre  of 
some  kind  or  other  is  sure  to  be  discovered  when  the  suspected  samples 
come — as  they  always  ought — to  be  examined  with  the  microscope. 
The  presence  of  sawdust  having  been  thus  ascertained,  a  few  grains  of 


Fig.  42. 


Sample  of  Coffee  adulterated  with  (/round  AcoRX.   a  a,  coffee  ;  b  b,  chicory ; 

c  c,  acorn. 

the  coffee  should  be  spread  out  on  a  slip  of  glass,  and  moistened  with 
water,  when  the  fragments  of  woody  fibre  may  generally  be  picked 
out  by  means  of  a  needle  ;  they  should  then  be  subjected  to  a  more 
careful  microscopical  scrutiny. 

The  woody  fibre  of  plants,  like  the  cellulose,  starch  corpuscles,  and 
vessels,  frequently  possesses  distinctive  characters,  visible  under  the 
microscope,  by  which  the  plant  or  tree  fm-nishing  it  may  be  identified. 

In  the  case  of  mahogany  sawdust  the  identification  is  easy  enough ; 
the  compactness  of  the  little  masses  of  fibre,  the  strong  cross  markings, 
and  the  colour  are  sufficiently  characteristic. 
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It  should  "be  remembered  that  chicory,  especially  the  older  roots, 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  woody  hbre,  so  that  care  must  be  exer- 
cised not  to  confound  this  fibre  with  extraneous  woody  fibre  or  sawdust 
introduced  for  the  pm-pose  of  adulteration.  If  the  quantity  of  fibre 
present  be  very  small,  and  it  agree  with  that  of  chicory  in  its  struc- 
tm-e  as  seen  under  the  microscope,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
the  fibre  belongs  to  the  root  of  chicory. 

On  the  detection  of  caramel  or  burnt  sugar, — When  the  water  added 
to  any  sample  of  ground  coflee  becomes  deeply  and  quickly  coloured, 
and  when  on  examination  with  the  microscope  it  is  ascertained  that 
no  foreign  vegetable  is  present,  there  will  be  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  it  contains  burnt  sugar. 

Again,  when  shining  black  particles  are  perceptible  in  the  coffee, 
and  these  slowly  dissolve  in  water,  giving  rise  to  a  dark-coloured 
solution,  it  undoubtedly  contains  the  substance  in  question.  Some- 
times, when  the  particles  are  too  small  to  be  discerned  by  the  naked 
eye,  they  may  be  seen  imder  the  microscope,  and  their  solution  in 
water  watched. 

Agaifi,  the  presence  of  burnt  sugar  may  be  detected  by  adopting 
the  following  process :— From  a  weighed  quantity  of  dried  coftee  an 
infusion  in  cold  water  is  to  be  prepared ;  this  must  be  evaporated  in  a 
water-bath,  dried,  and  tasted.  If  the  extract  be  dark-coloured,  brittle, 
and  possess  the  bitter  taste  of  bm-nt  sugar,  no  doubt  remains  as  to  the 
presence  of  that  substance. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  any  process  by  which  the  quantitv  of 
burnt  sugar  present  can  be  accurately  determined,  seeing  that  "the 
extract  furnished  by_pm-e  coff"ee  varies  veiy  greatly,  and  that  of  adul- 
terated coffee  to  a  still  more  considerable  extent ;  while  also  the  com- 
position of  the  burnt  sugar  is  so  much  changed,  that  its  exact  amount 
cannot  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  grape  sugar,  but  this 
method  gives,  at  least  approximately,  the  quantity  of  biu'nt  sugar 
present. 

On  the  detection  of  Venetian  refZ.— Sometimes  when  the  Venetian 
red  has  been  carelessly  incorporated  with  the  coffee,  particles  of  it  may 
be  detected  with  the  naked  eye  ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  it  can  be  dis- 
covered in  this  way.  The  process  to  be  adopted  in  ordinary  cases  is 
as  follows :— A  portion  of  the  suspected  coffee  is  to  be  incinerated, 
and  the  colour  of  the  ash  noted  ;  if  this  be  deeply  coloured  and  of  a 
rusty  red  or  yellowish  hue,  then  Venetian  red,  reddle,  or  some  analo- 
gous earthy  substance  has  been  mixed  with  the  coffee. 

If  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  iron  preaent  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  article  should  be  incinerated,  the  ash  boiled 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  the  solution  the  iron  estimated 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  methods  given  under  ^  Tea.' 

On  the  estimation  of  s/Zem.— Silica  may  occur  in  one  or  both  of  two 
foi-ms-namely,  as^chemically  bound  silica,  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  vegetable  substance  or  substances  forming  the  article  and 
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secondly,  as  extraneous  silica  or  sand.  They  may  be  thus  discriminated 
and  estimated  separately  ;  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  article,  say  three 
grammos,  are  incinerated  in  a  platinum  capsule,  the  ash  is  boiled  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the 
water-bath.  The  dried  residue  is  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  treated  with  boiling  water  ;  the  silica  only  in  its  two  forms  will 
remain  undissolved.  It  is  separated  by  filtration,  incinerated,  and 
weighed.  Thus  the  total  amount  of  silica  is  ascertained.  It  is  then 
boiled  for  some  time  with  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which 
only  dissolves  the  chemically  bound  silica,  or  that  part  which  had 
entered  ^  into  the  composition  of  the  ash.  The  sand  remains  undis- 
solved, is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  boiling  water,  incinerated, 
and  weighed.  The  loss  of  weight  gives  the  proportion  of  chemically 
combined  silica. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
CHICORY  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  added  foreign  vegetable  or  mineral  substance. 

Chicory,  succory,  or  wild  endive,  Cychoriwn  Intyhus,  belono-s  to 
the  same  natural  family  of  plants  as  the  dandelion,  namely,  Compo- 
%it(B.  It  is  indigenous,  and  may  be  seen  growing  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  by  the  road  or  hedge-side ;  it  may  be  recognised  by  the 
compound  character  of  its  flowers,  and  their  bright  and  beautiful  blue 
colour.  It  blossoms  in  the  months  of  August  and  September.  In  its 
natm-al  state  the  stem  rises  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  but  when 
cultivated  it  shoots  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  root  runs 
deep  into  the  ground,  and  is  white  and  fleshy,  and  yields  a  milky 
juice.  _  It  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  this  country  as  an  herbao-e 
plant,  Its  excellence  in  this  respect  having  been  strongly  insisted  unon 
by  the  late  Arthm-  Young.  ^ 

In  Germany,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Netherlands  and  in 
-b  ranee,  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  root  which 
IS  used  as  a  substitute  for  coflee.  The  root  is  taken  up  just  before  the 
plant  blossoms,  and  when  roasted,  lard  or  sometimes  butter  is  added 

Sn^^P''°P°''-,*'°°.''^^  1  cwt.  of  the  kiln-dried  root 

When  groimd  and  exposed  to  the  air,  chicory  absorbs  water  readilv* 
and  becomes  moist  and  clammy.  When  prepared  on  a  laro-e  scale' 
the  roots  are  partially  dried  and  sold  to  the  manufactm-exs  of  the 
article,  who  wash  them,  cut  them  in  pieces,  kiln-diw  them,  and  g-rind 
them  between  fluted  rollers  into  a  powder.  ;  6 

The  powder  of  the  roasted  roots  bears  striking  resemblance  to 
^ound  cofi-ee,  and  is  still  extensively  used  in  Prussia,  and  other  parts 
of  Germany  -  but  as  it  wants  the  essential  oil,  and  the  rich  aromatic 
flavour  of  coff-ee,  the  caff-eme  and  the  caff-eo-tannic  acid,  it  has  littlp  in 
common  with  the  latter,  except  its  colom-,  and  has  nothing  to  recoir. 
mend  it  beyond  its  cheapness.  ^  i«t^om- 

Notwithstanding  that  chicory  '  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  excPT^t 
Its  cheapness,'  and  that  it  is  used  exclusively  to  adiUterate  coffee  it 
has  of  late  years  been  raised  m  great  quantity  in  this  counfrx/ ;  It 
counties  of  Surrey,  Bedford,  and  York.  country,  m  the 

Foreign  chicory  is  considered  to  be  greatly  superior  f  n  +i  ^  ^ 
-English  growth,  and  is  consequently  much  dearer. 
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compositiojS"  of  chicory. 

Chicory  root  lias  been  subjected  to  examination  and  analysis  by 
Dr.  Letheby  at  the  author's  request,  and  the  following  is  his  report  on 
the  results  obtained,  namely, — 

'  1  st.  In  its  recent,  or  raw  state. 

*  2nd.  In  the  Iriln-di-ied  condition. 

'  3rd.  In  the  roasted  and  powdered  form,  as  it  is  used  for  the 
adulteration  of  coffee. 

'  The  7-aw  root  furnishes  a  milky  juice,  which  owes  its  opacity  to 
the  presence  of  an  inert  yeg-etable  substance  named  Inuline.  The 
juice  is  very  bitter,  and,  when  filtered  and  heated,  it  shows,  by  its 
turbidity,  that  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of  albumen. 

'  When  macerated  in  cold  water,  it  yields  about  13  per  cent,  of 
solid  matter  or  extractive,  which  gives  to  the  solution  a  very  bitter 
taste.  By  Fehling's  test,  it  was  found  that  the  raw  root  contained 
1*1  per  cent,  of  grape-sugar  or  glucose. 

'  The  liiln-dried  root  possesses  aU  the  characters  of  the  preceding, 
but  in  a  higher  degree,  for  water  extracts  about  50  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter ;  and  the  solution  furnished  to  Fehling's  test  as  much  as  10'5 
per  cent,  of  sugar. 

'Neither  of  these  specimens  exhibited  the  least  trace  of  starch, 
but  by  boiling  in  water,  filtering,  and  cooling,  they  yielded  a  small 
quantity  of  a  white  powder,  which  has  all  the  characters  of  Inuline. 

*  The  absence  of  starch  in  the  state  in  which  the  root  is  ordinarily 
used  is  also  conclusively  shown  by  means  of  the  microscope ;  and 
we  find  that  the  tissue  contains  abundance  of  cellulose,  which,  by  the 
action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  product  that  renders  iodine 
blue. 

'  The  roasted  chicory  root  yields  from  45  to  65  per  cent,  of  soluble 
extractive.  Its  solution  in  water  is  acid,  and  it  does  not  possess  the 
peculiar  bitter  taste  of  the  raw  root ;  but  the  taste  of  the  liquid  is 
more  like  that  of  burnt  sugar.  The  copper  test  shows  the  presence  of 
from  10  to  13  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

'  The  following  analyses  represent  the  percentage  composition  of 
the  root  in  its  different  conditions  : — 

Raw  Root.  Kiln-dried. 


Hygroscopic  moisture  .      .      .  77-0  15-0 

Gummy  matter  (like  pectine)     .  7-5  20-8 

Glucose,  or  grape  sugar      .       .  1-1  10-5 

Bitter  extractive ....  4-0  19-3 

Fatty  matter       ....  0-()  1-9 

Cellulose,  inuline,  &  woody  matter  9-0  29-5 

Ash   0-8  3-0 


100-0  100-0 

'  The  composition  of  the  roasted  root  was  as  follows : — 
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1st  Specimen.  2nd  Specimen. 


Hygroscopic  moisture  . 

14-5 

12-8 

Gummy  matter   .      .      .  . 

9-5 

14-9 

Glucose   

12-2 

10-4 

Matter  like  burnt  sugar 

29-1 

24-4 

Fatty  matter      .       .       .  . 

2-0 

2-2 

Brown  or  burnt  woody  matter  . 

28-4 

28-5 

Ash  

4-3 

6-8 

100-0  100-0 

Messrs.  Graliam,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell  ^  found  in  four  samples 
of  chicory  tlie  following  percentages  of  grape-sugar  :  

Raw.  Roasted. 
Foreign  chicory  ....       23-76  11-98 
Guernsey    „      .      .      .      .      30-49  15-96 
Enghsh      „      .      .      .      .      35-23  17-98 
Yorkshire   „      .      .      .      .      32-06  9-86 
It  is  evident  from  these  analyses,  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  found 
by  Dr.  Lethehy  m  the  raw  root  was  much  less  than  that  usually  present 
The  quantities  of  sugar  in  mangold-wurzel,  carrots,  tm-nips,  parsnips 
beet,  and  dandelion  roots  were  found  to  he  nearly  as  great  as  in  chicory' 
and  hence  the  sugar  present  in  it  does  not  afford  a  means  by  which  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  other  sweet  roots  when  mixed  with  coffee  (p  16  i) 
By  an  examination  of  the  analyses  above  given,  it  wiU  be  seen  that 
the  root  does  not  contain  anything  which  can  possibly  be  regarded  as 
a  substitute  for  coffee.    It  will  be  also  manifest  that  in  the  process  of 
roa^stmgthe  bitter  principle  of  the  recent  root  is  partly  destroved,  and  that 
by  the  torrefaction  of  the  saccharine  and  other  constituents  a  quantity  of 
caramel  is  produced  which  has  no  virtue  beyond  that  of  burnt  sugar. 

ihe  chief  constituents  of  chicory,  therefore,  are  the  gum,  glucose— 
converted  mto  caramel  by  ro&^tm^—mulme,  cellulose,  aid  various 
mineral  salts  The  oil,  sometimes  amounting  to  nearly  5  per  cent.,  is 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  lard  used  in  the  roasting.  The 
mirogen  m  chicory  is  less  than  that  found  in  coffee,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  alkaloid  found  in  the  latter.  The  nitrogen  varies  in 
chicory  from  1-42  to  1-86  per  cent. 

composition^— samples  analysed  by  Dr.  Letheby  had  the  following 

1st  Specimen.  2nd  Specimen. 

Lhlonde  of  potassium  . 
Sulphate  of  potash 
Phosphate  of  potash  . 

of  magnesia 
5 J        of  lime 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron 
Sand  . 


0-22 

0-45 

0-97 

0-98 

1-41 

1-37 

0-30 

0-53 

0-40 

0-81 

0-10 

0-26 

0-20 

0-20 

0-70 

2-20 

4-30 

6-80 

1  Chemical  Eeport  on  the  mode  of  detecting  vegetable  s^iwT^  ^ — ;  

coffee,  Dec.  1852.  ^  vegttaoie  substances  mixed  with 
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Mr.  Allen  ^ives  the  average  ash  of  chicory  at  about  5  per  cent.,  of 
which  two-fifths  only  are  soluble  in  water,  whereas  three-fourths  of 
colFee  ash  are  dissolved  by  that  menstruum. 

The  following  represents  the  percentage  composition  of  the  ash  of 
four  samples  of  chicory,  according  to  Messrs.  Graham  and  Sten- 
house : — 


Darkest 
English 
Yorkshire. 

Ensrlish 

(tII  f»T'tl  COTT 

Potash  

33-48 

24-88 

29-56 

32-07 

Soda  

8-12 

15-10 

2-04 

3-81 

Lime  

9-38 

9-60 

6-00 

5-31 

Magnesia  .... 
Sesqaioxide  of  iron 

.'>-27 

7-22 

3-42 

3-85 

3-81 

3-13 

5-32 

3-52 

Sulphuric  acid 

10-29 

10-53 

5-38 

6-01 

Chlorine  .... 

4-93 

4-68 

3-23 

4-56 

Carbonic  acid. 

1-78 

2-88 

2-80 

3-19 

Phosphoric  acid 

10-66 

11-27 

7-06 

6-65 

Silica  

3-81 

2-61 

12-75 

10-52 

Sand  

9-32 

8-08 

23-10 

20-19 

100-85 

99-98 

100-66 

99-68 

Messrs.  Graham  and  Stenhouse  found  the  silica  and  sand  insoHible 
in  acids  to  be,  in  four  samples  of  roasted  chicory,  as  follows : — 10-69, 
13-13,  30*71,  and  35-85  per  cent,  of  the  ash;  the  quantities  of  this 
silica  soluble  in  alkali,  representing  the  chemically  combined  chicory, 
was,  in  the  same  samples,  8-08,  9"32,  20-19,  and  23-10  parts.  The  silica 
insoluble  in  the  alkali  was,  of  course,  derived  from  the  sand  and  dirt 
adhering  to  the  imperfectly  cleansed  roots. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  ash  of  chicory, 
as  contrasted  with  the  ash  of  coffee,  are  the  presence  of  notable  quan- 
tities of  soda  and  chlorine,  and  the  large  amount  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  silica. 

STRITCTirRE  OF  CmCORT  ROOT. 

In  the  raw  chicory  root  four  parts  or-  structures  may  be  distin- 
guished with  facility:  cells,  dotted  vessels,  vessels  of  the  latex;  and 
woody  fibre. 

When  the  adulterating  grinder  or  merchant,  in  the  secresy  of  his 
own  warehouse,  first  reduced  chicory  root,  parsnips,  corn,  beans,  &c., 
to  charred  and  nearly  impalpable  powders,  the  idea  probably  never 
entered  his  mind  that  enough  of  the  distinctive  structural  characters 
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of  each  of  these  substances  still  remained  undestroyed,  to  enable 
the  man  of  science  to  drag  to  light  his  guilty  deeds,  and  to  detect 
their  presence  in  every  parcel  of  adulterated  coffee  sent  out  fi-om  his 
premises. 

In  the  roasted  and  charred  chicoiy  root  the  same  structures  may  be 
detected  as  are  distinguishable  in  the  raw  or  unroasted  roojt.. 

The  chief  part  of  the  root  is  made  up  of  little  utricles,  or-  cells. 
These  are  generally  of  a  rounded  form,  but  sometimes  thpy  q,re 

Pig.  43. 


Fragment  of  Roasted  Chicory  Root,  taken  from  a  sample  of  adulterated  coffee, 
showing  the  cells  of  which  it  is  principally  constituted.  Drawn  with  theCamera 
Lucida,  and  magnified  140  diameters. 

narrow  and  elongated.  The  former  occur  where  the  pressure  is 
least  and  the  root  soft-,  the  latter  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  the 
vessels  (fig.  43). 

The  dotted  vessels  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  central  and 
harder  parts  of  the  root,  which  they  traverse  in  bundles :  they  are 
cylindrical  unbranched  tubes,  tapering  to  a  point  at  either  extremitv 
land  elegantly  marked  on  the  surface  with  short  fibres,  describing  an 
ji^terrupted  spiral  course  (fig,  44). 

In  studying  the  structure  of  chicory  root,  we  have  clearly  made  out 
the  origin  of  the  dotted  vessels  in  narrow  elongated  cells,  tapering  to 
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a  sharp  point  at  either  end,  at  first  smooth,  but  subsequently  exhibiting 
faint  oblique  naarlrings. 

The  vessels  of  the  latex,  vasa  lacticmtia,  are  present  in  most  plants, 
having-  a  milky  juice  or  sap;  they  form  branched  and  frequently 
anastomosing  tubes,  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  dotted  vessels,  and 
with  smooth  membranous  parietes  (fig.  45). 


Fig.  44. 


Fragment  of  Boasted  Chicory  Root,  taken  from  a  sample  of  adulterated  coffee, 
showing  the  dotted  or  inteiTUpted  spiral  vessels,  which  pass  in  bundles  through 
the  central  parts  of  the  root.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified 
140  diameters. 

These  vessels  afford  a  useful  means  by  which  chicory  may  be  distin-  • 
guished  from  most  other  roots  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee. 

The  woody  fibre  of  chicory  root  does  not  present  any  markings  or  : 
other  peculiarities  of  structure  of  a  distinctive  character. 

PKOPEETIES  or  CHICOET. 

Recent  chicory  root  is  possessed  of  active  medicinal  properties,  i 
consequence  of  which  it  has  long  been  included  in  the '  Materia  Medica.' 

These  properties  resemble  closely  those  of  the  allied  plant,  the  dan 
delion,  in  reference  to  which  we  find,  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Pereha,  the 
following  observations : — 

*  Its  obvious  efi'ects  are  those  of  a  stomachic  and  tonic.    In  larg 
doses  it  acts  as  a  mild  aperient.    Its  diuretic  operation  is  less  obvio 
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and  constant.  In  various  chronic  diseases,  its  continued  use  is 
attended  with  alterative  and  resolvent  effects ;  but  where  the  digestive 
organs  are  weak,  and  readily  disordered,  taraxacum  is  very  apt^to  oc- 
casion dyspepsia,  flatulency,  pain,  and  diarrhoea.' 


Fiff.  45. 


also  show  their  reKrinn  tri'  ''^^r^  ^^"^  ^"^^^  ^uice  of  that  plant,  and 

ollhe'root*^"^^^^^^  -         of  which thesubstance 

,tr^ J  wfJ'™^"  ^PP^y  *°  root-  Professor  John- 

ston, whose  views  appear  to  us  more  favourable  than  the  facts  warrant 
thus  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  roasted  chicory^-—  warrant, 

it  possesses  m  no  degree  the  pleasant  aroma  which  recommAnrlo 
the  genuine  roasted  coffee.  recommends 

'  The  active  ingredients  in  roasted  chicorv  are  first  flip  arv,^^ 
matic  volatile  oil:  this  is  produced  during  th'e t £| f  1^^^^^^^ 

•  Chemistry  of  Common  Life  ' 
N  2 
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not  so  fragTaut,_  tins  oil  probably  exercises  upon  the  system  some  of 
the  gently  excitmo-,  nerve-soothing,  and  hunger-staying  influence  of 
the  similar  ingredients  contained  in  tea  and  coffee :  and,  second  the 
bitter  principle.    When  taken  unmixed,  this  substance  is  to  many 
while  they  are  unaccustomed  to  it,  not  only  disa<rreeable,  but  nauseous 
m  a  high  deoi-ee.    It  may,  however,  like  manv  other  bitter  principles 
possess,  as  I  have  said,  a  tonic  or  strengthening  property.    Taken  in 
moderate  quantities  these  ingredients  of  chicory  are  probably  not  in- 
jurious to  health,  but  by  prolonged  and  frequent  use  they' produce 
heartburn,  cramp  m  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  acidity  in  the 
mouth,  constipation  with  intermittent  diarrhoia,  weakness  of  the 
limbs  trembhngs,  sleeplessness,  a  drunken  cloudiness  of  the  senses, 
^c.  Arc.    At  the  best,  therefore,  chicory  is  a  substitute  for  coflee 
to  which  only  those  to  whom  the  price  is  an  object  ought  to  have' 
recourse.  ° 

For  ourselves,  we  would  remark  that,  while  chicory  is  substituted 
to  an_  enormous  extent  for  coffee,  it  yet  possesses  none  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  true  substitute.    We  believe  that  the  quantity  of 
empjTeumatic  essential  oil'  present  is  infinitesimal,  and  that  the 
bitter  principle  '  consists  chiefly  of  burnt  sugar. 

Although  we  are  not  disposed  to  attach,  therefore,  much  weight  to 
these  so-called  active  ingredients  in  roasted  chicory,  it  is  vetcei-tain  that 
It  does  contain  constituents  possessing  active  and  medicinal  properties 
not  of  a  desirable  character  in  an  article  of  food. 

Thus,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  infusion  of  roasted  chicory  is 
aperient. 

In  proof  of  this  we  will  cite  the  results  of  some  observations  of 
our  own. 

Three  persons  partook  of  chicory  at  brealrfast.  The  infusion  was 
dark-coloured,  thick,  destitute  of  the  agreeable  and  refreshino-  aroma 
so  characteristic  of  coflfee,  and  was  of  a  bitter  taste.  " 

Each  individual  experienced,  for  some  time  after  drinking  the  infu- 
sion, a  sensation  of  heaviness,  a  feeling  of  weight  at  the  stomach,  and 
great  indisposition  to  exertion  ;  in  two,  headache  set  in ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  bowels  were  relaxed. 

In  second  and  third  trials  of  the  chicory,  the  same  feelings,  weia-ht 
at  the  stomach,  and  want  of  energy,  were  experienced,  but  no  headache 
or  diarrhoea. 

Several  other  trials  were  subsequently  made,  with  nearly  smiilar 
results. 

But  chicory,  it  will  be  said,  is  seldom  taken  alone  in  this  country, 
and  when  mixed  with  coffee  these  effects  are  not  produced. 

Tsvo  persons  partook,  for  a  considerable  period,  twice  a  day,  of  an 
article  denominated  coffee,  costing  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  pound, 
and  largely  adulterated  with  chicory:  during  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
time  they  both  suffered  more  or  less  from  diarrhrea. 

From  the  result  of  these  trials,  therefore,  we  are  warranted  in  con- 
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eluding  that  at  least  some  douht  is  attached  to  the  assertion  of  the 
'  wholesome'  properties  of  chicorj^root  as  an  article  of  diet. 

So  well  are  mothers  in  France  and  Germany  acquainted  with  the 
aperient  properties  of  chicory,  that  they  frequently  give  infants  and 
young  children  a  strong  infusion  of  the  roasted  root  as  an  aperient,  pre- 
ferring it  to  ordinaiy  medicine  on  account  of  its  less  disagreeable  flavoiu-. 

Again,  it  is  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  oculist  in  Vienna,  Professor 
Beer,  that  the  continual  use  of  chicory  seriously  affects  the  nervous 
system,  and  gives  rise  to  hlindnegs  from*^  amam-osis. 
^  These  are  serious  effects  of  the  use  of  chicorv,  and  should  make  those 
m  authority'  hesitate  before  they  foster  the  use"  of  this  article  by  giving 
to  its  sale  an  undue  and  unfair  preference. 

The  greater  part  of  the  chicory  used  is  grown  in  this  country,  and 
does  not_  pay  any  duty;  and  yet  it  is  allowed  to  be  mixed  to  any 
extent  with  coffee,  an  article  bearing  a  high  duty. 

Of  the  'nutritive'  properties  of  chicorv,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Wood 
entertained  so  high  an  opinion,  we  need  say  but  little,  feeling  assured 
that  the  reader  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to  question  the  acciu-acy  of 
the  assertion,  that  a  mouthful  of  good  wheaten  bread  contains  more 
noimshment  than  a  cup  of  infusion  of  chicoiy. 

Chicory  and  coffee,  then,  may  be  thus  contrasted. 

They  differ  from  each  other  in  their  botanical  nature,  in  chemical 
composition,  and  m  physiological  action  and  properties. 

Coffee  is  the  fruit  or  seed  of  a  tree,  while  chicory  is  the  succulent 
root  ol  a  herbaceous  plant.  Now  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that  of 
all  parts  of  vegetables,  the  fruit  and  seeds  usually  possess  the  most 
active  properties:  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  ireely  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light  and  air-ao'encies 
which  promote  chemical  changes  in  the  plant,  and  so  efJect  the 
'  eiaburation  of  those  complex  organic  substances  on  which  the  activity 

•  of  vegetables  depends.    On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  manifest,  that, 

•  as  the  roots  are  removed  from  the  influence  of  these  powerful  agencies, 
^  they  cannot  be  so  richly  endowed  with  active  properties:  and,  indeed 

t  there  are  but  few  roots  which  contain  either  alkaloid  or  volatile  oil 
—the  constituents  which  give  to  coffee  its  peculiar  virtues.  The  dis- 
tinction, therefore,  between  the  properties  of  the  seeds  and  roots  of 
plants  13  very  important,  and  it  is  especiaUy  so  in  the  case  before  us. 

Ihe  mtusion  of  the  one  is  heavy,  mawkish,  and  nearly  destitute  of 
aioma;  that  of  the  other  is  light,  fragrant,  and  refreshing. 

boliee  contains,  as  already  shown,  at  least  three  active  principles  or 
c  constituents,  viz.,  the  volatile  oil,  the  tannin,  and  the  alkaloid  caffeiie  • 
:  m  chicory  there  are  no  analogous  constituents.  ' 

Coffee  exerts  on  the  system  marked  and  highly  important  physio- 
logical effects,  of  a  beneficial  character.  There  is  no  proof  that  Srv 
exerts  any  one  of  these  effects,  while  it  is  very  queitionablfwSer 
the  properties  which  it  does  possess  are  not  really  hurtful.  ^^'^^^^ 
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ADULTEEATIONS  OP  CHICORY. 

What!  cMcoiy  adulterated?  A  substance  used  to  adulterate 
anotlier  article,  itself  adulterated  ?  Lnpossible !  Improbable  as  tlie 
thing  appears,  it  is  nevertheless  true. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  all  the  vegetable  substances  emploved 
in  the  adulteration  of  coflee  require  to  be  charred  or  roasted,  and  that 
to  effect  this  a  suitable  apparatus  is  required,  such  as  but  few  retail 
grocers  possess,  it  at  once  becomes  at  least  probable  that  these  sub.?tance8 
are  prepared  for  them  by  other  parties. 

This  impression  acquires  increased  force  when  it  becomes  known 
that  the  majority  of  grocers  buy  their  chicoiy,  not  in  nibs,  but  in 
2J0ivder,  and  that  this  is  supplied  to  them  by  cei-^tain  wholesale  chicory 
houses,  which  charge  for  it,  in  general,  a  less  price  than  for  the  nibs, 
or  unground  root  itself,  or  than  genuine  chicory  powder  can  be  fairly 
sold  at. 

The  substances  which  are  either  substituted  for  chicory,  or  mixed 
with  it,  are  very  numerous ;  several  of  these  we  have  om-selves 
detected,  while  others  have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time  by 
different  parties.  They  include  cdl  those  employed  in  the  adulteration 
of  coffee ;  indeed  the  greater  number  of  substances  met  with  in 
adulterated  coffee  are  introduced  into  it  through  the  chicory  with 
which  it  is  mixed. 

This  conclusion  is  deduced  not  only  from  the  examination  of  a  con- 
siderable uiuuber  of  samples  of  powdered  chicory,  but  from  evidence 
derived  from  other  soxu-ces. 

Dr.  Pereira,  in  1845,  published  in  the  'Pharmaceutical  Journal' 
two  very  useful  articles  on  the  adulteration  of  coffee  and  chicory : 
from  the  first  of  these—  that  on  coffee—  we  extract  the  following 
remarks : — 

'  But  while  the  grocers,  on  the  one  hand,  cheat  their  customers  by 
adulterating  coffee  with  chicory,  the  chicory  dealers  in  turn  cheat  the 
grocers  by  adulterating  chicory ; '  and  he  then  goes  on  to  describe 
certain  adulterations  of  chicory,  as  those  with  Hamhro'  ■poicder  and 
coffee-jiiyhts. 

Another  circumstance  which  proves  not  only  that  chicory  is  adul- 
terated, but  also  that  the  sellers  of  chicory  powder  are  in  some  cases 
parties  to  the  adulteration,  is  that  the  powder  is  sometimes  sold  under 
the  market  price  at  which  genuine  chicory  can  be  procured. 

The  substances  with  which  chicory  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
adulterated  are,  as  already  stated,  all  those  articles  which  have  been 
enumerated  under  cofiee  ;  namely,  different  kinds  of  roasted  corn,  as 
toheat^  and  rye,  beans,  acorns,  carrots,  manyold-nmrzel,  beet-root,  saicdusf, 
baked  livers,  burnt  suyar  or  blackjack,  Venetian  red,  and  other  analogous 
red  earths. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  carrots  and  parsnips,  Mr.  Gay,  in  evidence 
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"before  tlie  Parliameutary  Committee  of  1855,  imder  the  presidency  of 
the  late  Mr.  Scliolefield,  made  the  following  statement : — 

'  I  remember,  one  year  when  chicory  was  worth  21/.  per  ton,  manii- 
factm-ing  700  tons  of  carrots  into  chicory.  They  were  grown  by  one 
gentleman  in  Sm-rey,  and  supplied  to  the  house  where  I  was,  and  also 
350  tons  of  parsnips.' 

Besides  the  above-named  articles,  '  coffee-Jlights '  and  '  Hmnhrd' 
poioder '  have  been  used,  as  also,  it  has  heen  alleged,  exhausted  tan, 
known  as  Croats,  and  oak-hark  poivder. 

The  following  engravings  exhibit  the  microscopical  characters  of 

Fie;.  46. 


Sample  of  Chicory,  adulterated  with  roasted  wheat  farina.  The  sti'uctures  marked 
a  a  are  the  cells  and  vessels  of  chicory  root,  while  those  marked  6  6  are  the  starch 
corpuscles  of  wheat.  No  bodies  in  the  least  resembling  these  occur  in  genuine 
chicory  powder. 

chicory  adulterated  with  wheat  flour,  also  with  a  substance  resembling 
ground  acorn  (figs.  46  and  47). 

According  to  Dr.  Pereira,  '  Ilamhrd'  powder  consists  of  roasted  and 
ground  peas,  &c.,  coloiired  with  Venetian  red.  The  term  coffee-Jlights 
is  applied  to  the  thin  membranous  coat  (endocarp)  which"  separates 
from  the  cofFee-seed  in  the  act  of  roasting.' 

In  Dr.  Pereira's  article  on  chicory  we  meet  with  the  following  re- 
marks in  reference  to  Venetian  red : — 
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_  *  In  a  previous  numlDer  we  explained  the  nature  of  Venetian  red. 
It  is  essentially  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  obtained  by  calcining  common 
copperas  (sulphate  of  iron).  The  different  colours  of  the  product 
depend_  on  the  temperature  to  which  the  sesquioxide  is  subjected. 
When  it  has  been  exposed  to  an  intense  white  heat  its  colour  deepens, 
and  it  is  then  termed  pu?-ple-broion.    The  lighter  tint  of  Venetian  red 


Fig.  47. 


a  a,  cells  of  chicory ;  i  b,  fragments  containing  numerons  starch  corpuscles,  re- 
sembling those  of  acoi-n ;  c  c,  separate  starch  granules  ;  dd,  portions  of  a  brown 
membrane,  without  apparent  organisation,  very  commonly  observed,  and  de- 
rived from  the  testse  of  the  seed. 

is  produced  by  adulteration.  Our  informant  (a  manufacturer)  told  us 
that  Venetian  red  was  '  adulterated  to  suit  the  various  prices  of  the 
market.'  We  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  pry  into  the  uatm-e  of  the 
adulterating  ingredient,  but  a  friend  suggests  that  it  is  7-eddle,  the 
substance  used  for  marking  sheep. 

'  Venetian  red  is,  we  believe,  the  principal  substance  at  present  used 
for  colouring  chicory  ;  occasionally  other  agents  have  been  employed. 
A  dealer  tells  us  that  he  once  bought  a  quantity  of  chicory  which  con- 
tained 20  per  cent,  of  logtvood  and  mahogany  dust.^ 
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EESULTS  OP  THE  EXAMINATION  OP  SAMPLES. 

The  results  of  the  microscopical  examination,  made  some  years  since, 
of  thirty-four  samples  of  chicor}^  powder,  some  of  wMcli  were  pur- 
chased of  different  grocers  and  others  obtained  from  manufacturers, 
were, — 

First,  That/owi^eew  samples  were  adulterated. 
Second,  That  in  nine  the  adultei*ation  consisted  of  roasted  cm-n. 
Third,  That  ground  scorched  beans  were  present  in  four  of  the 
samples. 

Fom-th,  That  in  one  case  ground  ac&rns  was  detected. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  txcmty-three  other  samples  made 
at  a  subsequent  period  were, — 

First,  That  eleven  or  one-half  of  the  samples  were  adulterated. 

Second,  That  four  of  the  chicory  2^otvders  zoere  adulterated  with 
roasted  wheat. 

Third,  That  ground  acoj-ns  were  present  in  an  equal  number  of 
cases. 

Fomi;h,  That  tivo  of  the  samjjles  contained  satvdust,  and  one  mahogany 
saivdust.  ^ 

Fifth,  That  many  old -^ourzel  was  detected  in  one  of  the  chicoj-ies. 

Sixth,  That  in  one  instance  roasted  carrot  wcls  pi'esent. 

Lastly,  the  results  of  the  examination  of  thirty-eight  additional 
samples  of  chicory,  both  as  purchased  from  shops  and  as  procured  fi'om 
manufacturers,  and  which  examination  was  instituted  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  Venetian  red  or  other  analogous  fer- 
ruginous earth  was  employed  to  colour  chicory,  were, — 

First,  That  out  of  the  eighteen  samples  of  chicory  procured  from 
manufactixrers,  Jive  were  adulterated  with  roasted  wheat  farina. 
_     Second,  That  several  of  the  samples  yielded  a  coloured  ash,  derived 
m  some  cases  in  part  from  the  soil  in  which  the  chicoiy  had  been 
grown,  and  from  which  the  roots  had  been  but  imperfectly" freed. 

Third,  That  out  of  the  sixteen  senmphs  of  chicory  pm'chased  at  the 
establishments  of  different  grocers  in  the  metropolis,  one  was  adul- 
terated with  roasted  farina. 

•  A  Ih^l  the  ashes  of  several  of  the  samples  were  highly  coloured, 

indicatmg  the  presence  of  some  red  ferruginous  earth',  as  reddle  or 
Venetian  red.    In  two  samples  the  incorporation  was  so  imperfect 
that  we  were  enabled  to  separate  large  particles  of  the  Venetian  red 
Irom  the  chicory  powder. 
We  have  now  shown. 

That  chicory,  an  article  used  to  adulterate  another  article  is  itself 
largely  adulterated ;  ' 

That  the  dealers  in  or  manufactiu-ers  of  chicory  are  in  manv  cases 
the  parties  who  practise  this  adulteration. 

We  are  sony,  however,  to  declare  that  in  those  instances  in  which 
the  retail  grocers  do  not  themselves  adulterate  the  chicory  they  vend 
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ye  are  una"ble  to  acquit  them  of  guilty  knowledge  of  and  participation 
in  the  fraud :  this  knowledge  is  displayed  in  the  fact  that  the  grocer 
frequently  purchases  chicory  in  powder  at  a  price  at  which  it  is  not 
possihle  to  procure  genuine  chicory. 

The  prices  demanded  for  the  several  samples  analysed  varied  from 
5d.  to  Is.  per  Ih. ;  the  ordinary  charge  being  8d.  The  price  of  chicory 
in  powder  to  the  ti-ade  ranged  in  general  from  20s.  to  32s.  per  cwt. ; 
thus  the  profit  of  the  retail  grocer  on  the  sale  of  chicory  powder  was 
seldom  under  cent,  per  cent.,  and  often  much  above  it. 

On  the  detection  of  the  adulterations  of  chicory. — The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  May  1850,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  '  having  desired  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  state  whether 
there  was  any  ready  and  available  proof  of  the  mixtm*e  of  chicory  with 
coffee,  he  had  received  a  reply  to  the  effect,  that  four  experienced 
persons  having  been  emploj^ed  in  making  experiments,  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  was,  that  neither  by  chemical  tests,  nor  in  any  other  way, 
could  they  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  whether  the  mixtm-e 
contained  chicory  or  not.'  On  being  reminded  of  this  Report  by  Mr. 
Scholefield,  INIr.  George  Phillips  made  this  notable  reply: — '  Yes,  that 
is  as  far  back  as  1849.  The  fact  is,  the  subject  had  not  then  been 
studied  as  regards  the  adulteration  of  coffee  and  chicory,' 

So  that  at  that  time,  on  the  admission  thus  publicly  avowed  by  the 
chief  scientific  authority  then  connected  with  the  Excise,  the  grocers, 
for  anything  the  Excise  could  do,  might  adulterate  theii"  coffee  and 
chicory  as  much  as  they  pleased !  Pretty  protection  of  the  revenue 
truly ! 

Notwithstanding  this  formal  and  appai*ently  authoritative  state- 
ment, the  fact  is  that  few  things  are  easier  of  detection  than  the  pre- 
sence of  chicory  in  coffee  by  means  of  the  microscope :  the  detection 
of  the  adulterations  of  chicory  itself  are  for  the  most  part  not  more 
difficult. 

The  identification  of  chicory  with  certainty,  either  in  the  pure 
state,  or  when  mixed  with  other  articles,  by  other  means  than  the 
microscope,  is  by  no  means  easy,  if  it  be  not  impossible,  in  the  present 
state  of  science. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  coffee  and  chicory  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  manner  in  which  they  comport  themselves  when  placed 
on  the  surface  of  water ;  the  chicory  powder,  it  is  said,  soon  sinks, 
while  coffee  floats.  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  samples  of  chicory 
examined  this  test  completely  failed,  as  the  powder  did  not  sink,  but 
rested  on  the  surface  for  a  considerable  time,  and  continued  perfectly 
dry — a  result  possibly  attributable  to  the  presence  of  the  lard  used  in 
the  roasting  of  the  nibs. 

Another  way  recommended  to  detect  an  admixture  of  chicory  with 
coffee,  is  to  add  some  of  the  suspected  powder  to  cold  water.  If 
chicory  be  present,  the  water  will  quickly  become  coloured,  and  by  the 
depth  of  the  colour  the  proportion  of  chicory  may  be  guessed  at.  This 
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method  is,  however,  utterly  fallacious,  since  the  colour  may  arise  from 
the  presence  of  burnt  sugar,  so  commonly  used,  or  of  roasted  wheat, 
carrot,  and  other  similar  substances. 

The  adulteration  with,  chicoiy  has  been  attempted  to  be  established 
by  the  relative  specific  gravities  of  infusions  made  from  equal  quantities 
of  coffee  and  chicory.  It  has  been  found  that  infusion  of  coftee  is  of 
much  lower  specific  gravit}^  than  one  of  chicory,  the  difference  in  fact 
being  about  1  to  3 ;  but  since  other  sweet  roots,  as  well  as  maize,  rye, 
&c.,  yield  infusions  equally  heavy  vvdth  that  of  chicory,  the  test  is  use- 
less as  a  means  of  determining  the  fact  of  the  adulteration  of  coffee 
with  chicoiy.  The  colour  of  the  infusion  and  its  specific  gravity, 
doubtless  afford  rough  and  general  indications  as  to  whether  any  par- 
ticular samples  of  coffee  are  genuine  or  not,  but  it  is  impossible  by 
these  characters  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  the  precise  natm-e  of  the 
adulteration  practised. 

The  difiicult}-  of  detecting  chicory  by  chemical  means  arises  ft-om 
the  absence  of  any  pecidiar  and  distinctive  principles  in  the  roasted 
root.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  with  the  view  to  discover 
some  characteristic  reactions  and  peculiarities  of  composition ;  Messrs. 
Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell  especially  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  this  subject. 

These  chemists  have,  among  other  points,  endeavom-ed  to  make 
use  of  the  colour  and  specific  gravity  of  the  different  infusions  used  as 
a  means  of  detecting  the  adulterations  of  coffee  with  chicory  and  other 
roots;  but  these  data  are  not  capable  of  affording  any  specific  informa- 
tion, although  they  are  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  establish  the  general 
fact  of  adulteration.    (Table,  p.  164.; 

They  have  also  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves  of  the  presence  of 
glucose  or  grape-sugar  in  chicory  as  a  means  of  discrimination ;  thus, 
while  the  sugar  in  roasted  coffee  rarely  exceeds  1  per  cent.,  and  is 
usually  only  half  this  quantity,  in  roasted  chicory  it  has  been  found 
to  range  from  9-86  to  17-98  per  cent. ;  but  since  other  sweet  roots,  aa 
beet-root,  mangold-wm^zel,  turnips,  dandelion,  carrots,  and  parsnips, 
contain  on  the  average  as  much  sugar  as  chicorv,  this  means  utterly 
fails  as  a  test  for  chicory.  The  utmost  that  can  justly  be  inferred  from 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  sugar  in  ground  coffee  is,  that 
it  IS  adulterated,  and  probally  with  one  or  other  of  the  roots  above- 
named.  (Table,  p.  164.)  Fm-ther,  the  presence  of  sugar  in  small 
quantity  only  affords  no  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  coffee,  since  some 
of  the  cereals  and  other  substances  employed  to  adulterate  coffee  are 
equally  deficient  with  it  in  saccharine  matter.  Lastly,  sugar  is  often 
purposely  added  to  coffee,  sometimes  during  the  roasting,  and  sub- 
sequently m  the  form  of  burnt  sugar  or  black  jack. 
_  Again,  they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  quantity  of  silica  present 
m  the  ashes  of  coffee  and  other  vegetable  adulterants  as  another  means 
of  discrimination.  The  silica  of  roasted  coffee  averages  usuallv  about 
a  quarter  and  rai-ely  approaches  one  half  per  cent. ;  while,  as  has  been 
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ah-eady  shown,  the  sand  and  silica,  insohible  in  acids,  of  four  samples 
of  roasted  chicory  amounted  to  as  much  as  10-69,  13-13,  30-71,  and 
3o-85  per  cent,  of  the  ash  :  hut  in  roasted  dandelion  root  the  propor- 
tion of  silica  is  as  great  as  in  chicory,  gi-eat  part  of  the  silica  in  both 
cases  being  derived  from  the  dirt  still  adhering  to  the  imperfectly 
cleansed  roots.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  roots  of  can-ots  and 
parsnips  prepared  in  the  same  rough  way  for  use  as  chicory  root.  The 
presence,  therefore,  of  a  large  excess  of  silica  does  not  prove  the  fact  of 
adulteration  with  chicory  ;  indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  afford 
decisive  proof  of  adulteration  of  any  land.  In  the  cereals  again,  with 
the  exception  of  maize,  the  ash  of  which  contains  about  2  per  cent., 
the  silica  is  high,  as  shown  by  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Ogston  and 
Way,  who  state  that  in  wheat  the  silica  varies  from  20-5  to  o4-t)  per 
cent. ;  in  barley  from  23-6  to  70-77 ;  in  oats  from  38-4S  to  50-03  ; 
while  m  rye  it  is  about  9-22 ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  silica  found  in  the  cereals  is  present  in  them  in  the 
combined  state,  and  therefore  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  acci- 
dentally present  in  the  roots  of  most  plants. 

Lastly,  Messrs.  Graham  and  Stenhouse  have  examined  the  ash  of 
coffee  and  chicory,  and  certain  other  adulterants,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover distinctive  characters.  The  principal  differences  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  ash  are  shown  by  the  figures  given  below  : — 

In  Coffee  Ash.  In  Chicory  Ash. 

Silica  and  sand    ...            —  io-G9  to  35-8 i 

Carbonic  acid      .       .       .       14-92  1-78  to  3-19 

Sesquioxide  of  iron     .       .        0-44  to  0-98  3-13  to  5-32 

Chlornie      ....        0-26  to  1-11  3-28  to  4-93 

Extending  the  comparison  further,  however,  we  find  in  a  variety  of 
other  vegetable  substances,  even  of  those  used  in  the  adulteration  of 
chicory  and  coffee,  an  excess  of  all  the  constituents  refen-ed  to  above 
over  the  quantities  usually  contained  in  coffee.    Some  of  the  sub- 
stances in  which  excess  of  silica  occurs  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Cnrhonic  acid  occurs  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  in  acorns,  parsnip, 
beet-root,  carrot,  and  tm-uip,  as  in  coffee;  the  quantity  of  chlorine 
approximates  to  chicory  in  acorns,  parsnip,  carrot,  turnip,  and  dande- 
lion roots ;  lastly,  the  iron  is  excessive  in  dandelion  and  beet-root,  and 
would  be  so  no  doubt  in  carrot  and  parsnip  roots  imperfectly  cleansed 
and  freed  from  dirt.    Besides,  all  conclusions  based  upon  an  excess  of 
iron,  except  the  general  one  that  adulteration  -svith  some  substance 
containing  an  excess  of  that  metal  has  been  practised,  are  precluded  by 
the  fact  that  chicory  and  other  roots  employed  to  sophisticate  cofiee 
are  themselves  often  adulterated  with  red  ferruginous  earths,  as  Vene- 
tian red  and  reddle,  which  themselves  frequently  contain  an  admixture 
of  carbonic  acid,  lime,  and  silica. 

The  ash  of  cofiee  adulterated  witli  any  of  the  cereals,  and  also  to  a 
less  extent  with  lupins,  peas,  and  beans,  is,  of  com-se,  distinguished  by 
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the  large  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  present.  In  coffee  the  phosphoric 
acid  may  be  set  down  at  ahont  10  per  cent,  of  the  ash  ;  in  chicory  it 
varies  from  6"85  to  11"27  ;  in  lupins  it  is  usually  about  25  per  cent., 
and  in  maize  44  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  the  nitrogen  of  colFee  and  chicory,  the  authors  of 
the  Heport  under  consideration  remark  : — '  The  proportion  of  nitrogen 
in  coffee  is,  therefore,  greater  than  in  chicory ;  but  the  ditference  is  not 
sufficiently  marked  to  distinguish  the  two  substances  readily  from  each 
other.  The  conclusion  may,  however,  be  drawn  that  less  than  2  per 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  coifee  is  a  strong  presumption  of  adulteration.' 


DETECTIOl^  OP  THE  ADTJLTERATIOlSrS  OF  CHICOEY. 

Bij  the  microseope. — It  is  obviously  best,  therefore,  not  to  loaste 
time  in  the  prosecution  of  chemical  methods  of  research  leading  to  no 
certain  results,  but  at  once  to  have  recourse  to  the  microscope ;  by 
this  instrument  all  the  adidterations  of  cofiee  and  chicory  with  veo-e- 
table  substances  are  discoverable  with  ease  and  certainty.  In  the 
case  of  chicory,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  those  struc- 
tm-es  characteristic  of  its  root  (tigs.  44,  45,  and  46)  are  present  or  not, 
to  observe  well  the  size  of  the  cells,  whether  they  contain  starch  or 
not,_  the  size  and  character  of  the  vessels,  and  especially  whether  vasa 
lacticentia  are  present. 

For  this  piupose,  a  grain  or  so  of  the  powder  should  be  placed  on 
a  slip  of  glass,  a  drop  or  two  of  water  added,  and  the  larger  par- 
ticles, which  swell  up  and  become  more  visible  than  when  in  the  dry 
state,  torn  into  pieces  by  means  of  needles.  A  little  of  the  powder 
should  then  be  placed  on  a  clean  slide,  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin 
glass,  and  subjected  to  examination  with  a     or  ^-inch  object-glass. 

The  adulterations  of  chicory  being  for  the  most  part  the  same  as 
those  of  coffee,  similar  means  must  be  had  recourse  to  for  their  detec- 
tion: when  these  consist  of  vegetable  substances  of  any  Irind,  the 
microscope  will  be  found  to  supply  the  only  ready  and  certain  means 
of  detection  ;  when  of  chemical  substances,  as  burnt  sugar  or  Venetian 
red,  chemical  methods  of  research  must  be  resorted  to.  For  a  detailed 
description  of  the  characters  of  the  various  substances  used  in  the 
adulteration  of  coffee  and  chicory,  and  of  the  means  for  their  discovery 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  preceding  article  on  '  Coffee.'  ' 

Tjetection  and  estimation  of  starch.~Tlh.e  detection  of  substances 
containing  starch  by  chemical  means  is  attended  with  even  greater  dif- 
ficulties than  in  the  case  of  coffee,  the  blue  colom-  developed  on  the 
addition  of  iodine  being  obscured  by  the  deep  brown  colour  of  the  in- 
fusion of  chicory. 

Starch  may  be  thus  detected,  however :  iodine  may  be  applied  to  a 
small  quantity  of  the  article  placed  under  the  microscope,  when  the  bhiP 
coloration  which  ensues  will  be  immediately  recognised  •  but  in  ovd^v 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  starch  present  we  must  proceed  as  follows  • 
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— A  cavefidly  prepared  infusion  of  the  article  is  to  be  made  :  this  is  to 
be  divided  into  two  parts ;  in  one,  the  sug'ar  is  to  be  determined  by 
Fehling's  solution,  or  by  converting  it  into  alcohol  by  fermentation"'; 
the  other  is  to  be  boiled  with  dilute  sulphui-ic  acid  until  all  the  starch 
,  is  changed  into  grape-sugar,  from  the  amount  of  which  present  (de- 
ducting, of  coiu'se,^the  glucose  not  derived  from  the  conversion  of  the 
starch)  the  starch  itself  may  be  calculated.  The  methods  for  the  esti- 
mation of  sugar  will  be  found  fully  described  in  the  article  on  '  Sugar.' 

Detection  and  estimation  of  Venetian  red  and  i  cddle. — The  evidence 
of  the  use  of  reddle  and  Venetian  red  is  principally  derived  from  the 
incineration  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  suspected  chicorv  powder,  and 
by  analysis  of  the  ash.  All  vegetable  substances,  whether  coloured  or 
not,  yield,  on  incineration,  a  greyish-white  ash.  The  ash  of  coloured 
earthy  substances,  on  the  contrary,  after  being  burned  in  a  crucible, 
remains  more  or  less  coloured. 

As,  however,  chicory  is  the  root  of  a  plant,  and  as  the  earthv 
matter  is  but  seldom  entirely  removed  from  it  by  washing,  the  ash  of 
even  genuine  chicory  not  unfrequently  exhibits,  on  this  account,  a 
slight  degree  of  coloration,  being  occasionally  brownish,  or  of  lio-ht- 
fawn  colour.  It  is  only,  therefore,  when  the  ash  is  decidedly  coloured, 
and  especially  when  of  a  red  or  rusty-red  colour,  that  the  presence  of 
Venetian  red,  reddle,  or  some  other  analogous  substance,  can  be  in- 
ferred Avith  certaint3\ 

In  these  facts,  therefore,  we  have  a  ready  means  of  determining 
whether  a  sample  of  chicory,  or  any  other  vegetable  powder,  contains 
an  admixture  of  any  ferruginous  colouring  matter,  a  conclusion  which 
may  be  confirmed  by  chemical  analysis. 

Although  the  presence  of  iron  is  sufiiciently  indicated  by  the  colour 
<of  the  ash  of  chicory,  and  most  other  vegetable  substances,  yet  in  some 
cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  its  amount.  For  a  readv 
method  of  effecting  this  object  see  the  article  on  '  Tea.' 

The  cases,  then,  of  coffee  and  chicory  afford  striking  illustrations 
of  what  can  be  effected  in  the  discovery  of  adulteration  by  means  of 
the  microscope. 

This  article  on  '  Chicory '  may  be  concluded  by  a  reference  to  the 
alteration  which  has  of  late  years  takeii  place  in  the  law,  wherebv  it 
is  required  that  chicory  should  not  be  sold  mixed  with  coffee,  except 
the  fact  of  such  admixtm'e  is  specified  by  a  label.  This  law  is,  how- 
ever, constantly  evaded.  The  mixture  is  sometimes  sold  without  the 
label,  in  other  cases  it  is  pakned  oft'  where  coffee  only  is  asked  for; 
the  words  of  the  label  are  often  hid  in  the  folds  of  the  wrapper ;  and, 
lastly,  in  some  instances  the  so-called  mixture  consists  almost  entu-ely 
of  chicorv.  i 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


COCOA  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 


DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 


Any  foreign  animal,  vpgetable,  or  mineral  substance,  or  more  than  2  per  cent, 
of  the  husk  of  cocoa.    The  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  the  fat  not  to  be  deemed 
an  adulteration  ;  all  mixtures  of  sugar,  flour,  and  arrow-roots,  or  starch,  to  be 
nampd  and  labelled  as  mixtures.  The  above  d^tinitioa  to  apply  to  all  chocolates 
chocolate  being  merely  another  name  for  cocoa.  ' 

Cocoa  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  Theohroma  Cacao,  so  named  by 
Linnseus  from  the  Greek  word  06ot,  God,  and  jipCjua,  food,  signi- 
fying that  cocoa  is  a  food  fit  for  the  gods.  It  helongs  to  the  natural 
order  Byttneriaeecs  or  Sterculiacece. 

It  is  a  small  hut  handsome  tree,  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America.  '  It  gi'ows  spontaneously  in  Mexico  and  on  the 
coast  of  Caraccas,  and  forms  whole  forests  in  Demerara,  It  is  culti- 
vated also  in  the  Mamitius  and  in  the  French  island  of  Bourbon,'— 
Johnston. 

The  seeds  or  heans  are  enclosed  in  a  pod  or  fruit  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  cucumber,  being  usuaUy  about  five  inches  long,  and  three- 
and-a-half  m  diameter.  Each  fruit  contains  in  general  from  twenty 
to  thirty  beans,  disposed  in  five  rows,  which  are  divided  from  each 
other  by  partitions.  Occupying  the  divisions  of  the  fruit  and  sur- 
rounding the  seeds  is  a  rose-colom-ed  spongy  substance,  resembling 
that  of  water-melons. 

The  above  description  applies  to  fruits  of  average  size  ;  sometimes 
the  fruits  are  so  large,  especially  those  grown  in  Central  America 
that  they  contain  as  many  as  from  forty  to  fifty  seeds  ;  while  others' 
as  those  grown  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  Berbice,  and  Demerara' 
are  much  smaller,  and  enclose  only  from  six  to  fifteen  seeds.  ' 

Durmg  maturation  the  fruits  change  from  gi-een  to  dark  yellow  • 
they  are  then  plucked,  opened,  the  seeds  cleared  of  the  spono-v  sub- 
stance, and  spread  out  to  dry  in  the  air.  " 

In  the  West  Indies,  immediately  that  they  are  dried  ,  the  ben  us 
are  packed  up  and  are  ready  for  the  market;  but  in  the  Caracr-a^ 
they  are  subjected  to  slight  fermentation;  for  this  purpose  tW 
are  either  put  into  chests  or  tubs,  which  are  covered  over  with  bom  Z 
the  beans  being  turned  over  every  morning  to  equalise  the  ferment 
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ation,  or  else  tliey  are  put  into  pits  or  trenches  dug  in  tlie  earth. 
Lastly,  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  dried. 

During  the  process  the  beans  emit  a  good  deal  of  moisture,  lose 
"weight,  as  well  as  part  of  their  bitterness  and  acrimony. 

The  seeds  which  have  undergone  the  process  of  fermentation  are 
considered  the  best ;  they  are  larger,  of  a  darker  brown  coloui',  and 
after  roasting,  throw  off  their  husks  readily,  and  split  easily  into 
several  pieces  or  lobes.  They  have  an  agreeable  mildly  bitter'  taste, 
without  acrimony. 

The  beans  of  Guiana  and  West  India  cocoas,  while  they  are 
smaller,  flatter,  smoother,  and  of  a  lighter  colour,  are  also  more  sharp 
and  bitter  to  the  taste.  *  They  answer  best  for  the  extraction  of  the 
butter  of  cacao,  but  afford  a  less  aromatic  and  agreeable  chocolate.' — 
Ure. 

Johnston  states  that  the  bitterness  and  acrimony  of  taste  is 
greater  in  the  beans  of  the  mainland  than  in  those  of  the  American 
Islands.  The  cocoa  of  Central  America  is  however  of  supeiior  quality, 
or  at  least  is  more  generally  esteemed  in  the  European  markets  than 
that  which  is  grown  in  the  West  Indies.  It  still  retains  a  gi-eater 
degree  of  bitterness,  and  this  may  be  one  reason  for  the  pi-eference 
given  to  it. 

The  cocoa  of  Trinidad  is  the  variety  chiefly  consumed  in  this 
country. 

Previous  to  being  used,  the  beans  are  roasted  in  an  apparatus 
similar  to  that  of  a  coffee-roaster.  When  the  aroma  is  well  developed 
the  roasting  is  known  to  be  finished.  The  beans  are  turned  out, 
cooled,  and  freed  from  their  outer  husks  by  fanning  and  sifting,  the 
inner  shell-like  husk  remaining  unbroken.  By  the  roasting,  part  of 
the  starch  is  converted  into  dextrin,  and  a  little  of  the  fat  into  fatty 
acids. 

Cocoa  has  been  in  use  in  Mexico  from  time  immemorial.  It  was 
introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniai-ds  in  1520,  and  by  them  it  was 
long  kept  a  secret  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

COStPOSlTION  OF  COCOA. 

The  following  is  the  composition,  according  to  Lampedius,  of  100 
parts  of  the  seeds  of  West  Indian  cocoa  deprived  of  husk  : — 


Fcatty  matter      .       .       .       .       .       .  63-10 

Albuminous  brown  matter,  containing  the 

aroma  of  the  bean   16-70 

Starch   10-91 

Gum   7-75 

Lignine   0-90 

Ked  pigment   2-01 

Water   5-20 

Loss   3-43 


100-00  parts 
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This  analysis,  whicli,  however,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  one  of  the  best 
which  has  been  made,  entirely  overlooks  some  of  the  more  important 
constituents  of  cocoa,  as  the  volatile  aromatic  oil,  the  theobromine, 
analogous  to  the  theine  of  tea,  and  the  hitter  and  astringent  principle. 
The  proportion  of  starch  appears  also  to  be  somewhat  underrated. 

Payen's  and  Mitscherlich's  analysis  corresponds  in  the  main  with 
the  above,  the  analysis  of  the  former  chemist  being  as  follows  : — 


Fatty  matter  .       .       .       .       .       .       .  52 

Albuminoid  matter   20 

Starch   10 

Cellulose   2 

Water   10 

Theobromine   2 

Mineral  matter       ......  4 


100 

Tuchen's  analyses,  which  probably  apply  to  the  unshelled  beans,  are 
obviously  incorrect  in  several  particulars,  and  need  not  be  quoted. 

Two  samples  of  commercial  cocoa,  the  one  in  cake,  the  other 
flaked,  analysed  by  ourselves,  fm-nished  the  folio wiiog  results : — 

Caked  Cocoa.   Flaked  Cocoa. 


Water   .3-77  3-60 

Fatty  matter   50-20  54-90 

Albuminoid  matter   16-64  16-51 

Starch,  gum,  cellulose,  and  colouring  matter  25-47  21-27 

Theobromine   O-7'O  0-47 

Mineral  matter   3-22  8-25 


100-00  100-00 

Cocoa,  then,  contains  a  great  variety  of  important  nutritive  prin- 
ciples ;  as,  in  addition  to  the  volatile  oil,  cocoa  red,  the  theobromine, 
and  the  bitter  principle,  gum,  starch,  much  fat  and  gluten :  like  milk, 
it  contains  every  ingredient  necessary  to  the  growth  and  sustenance  of 
the  body. 

The  volatile  oil  is  developed  during  the  process  of  roasting  :  it  is  to 
it  that  the  aroma  is  due,  and  which  is  so  powerful  when  the  cocoa  is 
first  roasted.    Its  action  on  the  system  is  probably  similar  to  tlie  cor- 
esponding  oils  of  tea  and  coffee,  "although  the  quantity  of  this  oil  in 
cocoa  is  much  smaller. 

Theobromine,  like  theine,  is  a  white  crj'stallisable  substance,  but 
differs  from  it  in  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen,  its 
^formula  being  C^HgN^Oj,  which  is  equal  to  31-11  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
en.    The  proportion  of  theobromine  is  said  to  be  about  the  same  as 
the  theine  in  tea — namely,  2  per  cent. 

This,  however,  we  believe  to  be  an  error,  for  two  reasons  •  first 
ecause  haK  the  article  consists  of  fat ;  and  second,  the  chief  analvst 
who  has  met  with  two  per  cent,  of  theobromine  is  Payen.  In  Tuchen'^ 
nalysis  the  quantities  range  from  0-38  to  0*66  ;  in  Mitscherlich's  from 
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1-2  to  1-5,  and  in  our  own  analyses  from  0-47  to  0-78.  Theobromine 
exists  also  in  smaller  quantity  in  the  husk  of  the  bean. 

The  hitter  and  ostmic/ent  jjrincijdes  are  probably  distinct:  the 
bitterness  is  greater  than  that  of  coffee,  but  the  astringency  less  than 
that  of  either  tea  or  coffee. 

The  concrete  fat  or  oil  is  the  predominant  ingredient  in  cocoa, 
ibrming  over  one-half  the  weight.  In  its  presence  cocoa  differs  re- 
markably from  tea  and  coffee. 

This  fatty  oil,  termed  butter  of  cocoa,  is  of  the  consistence  ot  tallow, 
and  has  the  same  fusing  point  as  butter.  It  is  white,  of  a  mild  and  agree- 
able flavour,  and  isnot  apt  to  turn  rancid.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  as  the  spirit  becomes  cold.  To  obtain  it  m 
quantity,  the  beans,  after  having  been  steamed  and  soaked  m  boiling 
water  for  some  time,  are  subjected  to  strong  pressure  in  canvas  bags. 
The  proportion  of  butter  procured  by  this  method  is  from  five  to  six 
ounces  to  a  pound  of  cocoa,  some  of  the  oil  remaining  behind  m  the 
beans.  It  possesses  a  reddish  tinge  when  first  expressed,  but  becomes 
white  by  boiling  with  water. 

It  is  much  used  in  France  for  making  soap,  candles,  and  pomatum. 
The  quantitv  of  cocoa  butter  is  so  great  that  in  some  cases  the 
cocoa  is  found  to  be  too  rich  for  persons  of  delicate  digestion,  and  by 
some  makers  part  therefore  of  the  oil  is  abstracted  with  a  view  to 
render  the  cocoa  less  rich  and  more  digestible.  We  do  not  see  any 
obiection  to  this  practice,  provided  the  abstraction  is  acknowledged. 
The  fat  thus  removed  possesses  but  small  commercial  value,  and 
hence  there  is  no  inducement  to  remove  it  on  account  of  its  value,  and 
the  cocoa  that  remains  after  the  abstraction  is,  of  course,  of  a  higher 
money  value,  and  contains  in  larger  proportion  all  the  other  important 
constituents  of  the  seed— namely,  the  volatile  oil,  theobromine,  bitter 
and  astringent  principle,  gluten,  gum,  &c.  .  • 

Cocoa  liljewise  differs  remarkably  from  tea  and  coffee  m  containing 
a  considerable  amount  starch,  an  important  constituent  m  nearly  aU 
the  more  valuable  vegetable  articles  of  food. 

Cocoa  red  forms  the  colom-mg  matter  of  the  beans.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  decoction  by  precipitation  with  acetate 
oflead  and  decomposition  of  the  precipitate  after  washing  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  solution  thus  prepared  possesses  a  bitter 
taste,  and,  according  to  Watts,  '  yields  lilac  or  greyish  precipitates  with 
acetate  of  lead  and  protochloride  of  tin ;  dark  green  or  brown  green  with 
ferric  salts  :  and  green  of  various  shades,  or  sometimes  Aiolet,  with  ferrous 
salts.  The  colour  of  the  precipitate  varies  m  each  case  according 
as  the  cocoa  red  in  the  solution  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  other  sub- 

'^^'^The  solution  absorbs  oxygen,  becomes^  acid  the  colouring  matter 
being  converted  into  a  kind  of  taumc  acid,_  which  is  pi-ecipitable  by 
gelatine:  the  cocoa  red  in  its  unaltered  state  is  not  thus  thrown  down 
The  shells  or  husks,  according  to  some  authorities,  form  about  U 
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per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  seed,  but  according  to  others  as  much  as 
from  20  to  25  per  cent.  The  latter  estimate  is  far  too  high,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table.  The  samples  from  which  the  following  results 
were  obtained  were  very  kindly  fm-nished  us  by  Messrs.  Fry  and  Son. 

Percentage  of  husk. 
Fine  Caracas  cocoa  13"2 


San  Antonio,  Trinidad 
Fine  clayed  Bahia 
Finest  Trinidad 
Grenada  cocoa 
Trinidad  „ 


Average 


15-  1 

12-  0 

16-  0 
11-9 

13-  4: 

13-4 


They  contain  a  little  theobromine,  a  very  small  quantity  of  fat, 
mucilage,  but  no  starch,  and  much  vegetable  tissue  or  lignin.  They 
yield  to  boiling  water  about  half  their  weight  of  soluble  matter.  ^ 

The  following  figures  will  serve  to  show  the  amount  of  mineral 
matter  contained  in  the  husk  and  beans  of  different  kinds  of  cocoa : — 


HUSK. 

BEAN. 

Soluble 
Ash. 

Insolu- 
ble Ash. 

Total. 

Soluble 
Ash. 

Insolu- 
ble Ash. 

TotaL 

Fine  Caracas  cocoa 

San  Antonio,  Trinidad 

Fine  clayed  Bahia 

Finest  'Ainidad  . 

Grenada  cocoa 

Trinidad            .       .  . 

2-10 

4-  60 

2-  04 

3-  G4 

5-  01 

4-  17 

18-78 
1.^-65 
11-41 
7-79 
3-10 
7-79 

•20-88  ' 
18-25 
13-45 
11-43 
8-11 
11-96 

1-25 
1-25 

0-  90 

1-  00 

0-  81 

1-  11 

2-27 
1-73 
1-73 
1-93 
1-90 
1-70 

8-52 
2  98 
2-63 
2-93 
2-71 
2-81 

Average 

3-59 

10-42 

14-01 

1-05 

1-87 

2-93 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  weight  of  the  ash  of  the  husk  and  bean 
of  cocoa  varies  very  considerably,  the  highest  amount  being  for  the  husk 
20-88,  and  the  lowest  8-11,  the  average  being  14-01 ;  and  for  the  bean 
2-63  and  3'52  respectively,  the  average  being  2-93.  The  soluble  ash  of 
the  husk  varies  from  2'04  to  5-01,  the  average  being  3*59,  and  of  the 
bean,  which  represents  of  course  genuine  cocoa,  from  0'81  to  1'25,  the 
average  being  1*05.  Now,  it  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Wanklyn 
to  calculate  from  the  weight  of  the  soluble  part  of  the  ash  the  propor- 
tions of  sugar,  starch,  and  cocoa  present  in  any  sample  of  mixed  cocoa, 
taking  2-16  per  cent,  as  the  average  weight  of  the  soluble  ash 
obtained  by  extraction  from  cocoa  nibs  with  water.  But  since  the 
actual  weight  of  the  soluble  ash  varies  so  greatly,  it  seems  highly 

o  2 
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probaWe  that  the  ash  extracted  by  cold  -water  will  vary  in  like  manner ; 
but  we  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  put  the  method,  since  it  has 
been  advanced  with  considerable  pretensions,  to  a  more  rigorous  ex- 
amination. Thus— A  sample  of  Caracas  cocoa  treated  with  water 
exactly  as  directed  by  Wanldyn,  yielded  12-04  per  cent,  of  soluble 
matters,  containing  2-88  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter.  A  sample  of 
Trinidad  cocoa,  on  the  contrary,  yielded  only  6-62  per  cent,  of  soluble 
mattel-s,  including  1-52  per  cent,  of  ash. 

It  will  be  observed  that  neither  of  these  figures  corresponds  at  all 
to  the  factor  employed  by  Mr.  Wauklyu,  namely,  2-16.  $ad  we  em- 
ployed our  highest  figure,  the  adulteration  would  have  been  but  little 
more  than  half  the  amount  had  we  based  the  calculation  upon  the 
lower  number.  The  worthlessness  of  the  method  is  thus  therefore 
completely  established. 

The  subjoined  analyses  give  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  cocoa 

bean : — 

Potash 
Soda  . 
Lime  . 
Magnesia  . 
Sulphuric  acid 
Carbonic  „ 
Phosphoric  „ 
Phosphate  of  iron 
Chlorine 
Silica  . 


Letellier. 

Zedeler. 

33-4 

37-14 

1-23 

11-0 

2-9 

17-0 

16-0 

4-5 

1-6 

1-0 

1-2 

29-6 

39-6 

0-7 

0-2 

1-7 

3-3 

100-0 

102-3 

It  is  obvious,  from  an  examination  of  the  above  analyses,  that  the 
ash  of  cocoa  is  to  a  very  large  extent  soluble  in  water,  and  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  the  next  more 
important  base  being  magnesia.    The  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  and  of 

chlorine  are  very  small.  ,    .     n  ^,  ^  ^.-u 

The  following  is  Rost  von  Tonningen's  analysis  ot  theasli  ol  tne. 
cocoa-fieeds.  Ash  of  the  dried  substance,  3-87  per  cent. :  — 

0-99 
.  4-30 


Silica  . 
Sulphuric  acid 
Chlorine 
Phosphoric  acid 
Lime  . 
Magnesia 
Carbonate  of  lime 
of  soda 


0-  45 
38-18 

1-  94 
trace 
44-44 

7-83 


98-13 


It  will  appear  that  this  analysis,  although  commonly  quoted,  is 
incorrect,  since,  according  to  it,  no  base  is  left  to  form  a  salt  with  the 
phosphoric  acid. 
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It  IS  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  fiill  analysis  of  cocoa  will  he 
required ;  as  already  stated,  the  following-  substances  enter  into  its 
composition :  Water,  starch,  gmn,  fatty  matter,  volatile  oil,  red  pig- 
ment, albuminous  compounds,  theobromine,  fibre,  and  ash.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  give  processes  for  the  estimation  of  the  more  important 
constituents— namely,  the  gum,  starch,  albuminous  substances,  cocoq. 
butter,  theobromine,  cocoa  red,  and  ash. 

Estimation  of  gu7n.—K  weighed  quantity  of  the  powdered  cocoa, 
say  five  grammes,  is  to  be  repeatedly  shaken  with  cold  water,  which  will 
dissolve,  besides  some  mineral  matter,  the  whole  of  the  gum  present. 
The  solution  is  to  be  filtered,  and  the  filti-ate  evaporated  on  the  water- 
bath  nearly  to  dryness.  Strong  alcohol  is  added,  which  precipitates 
the  gmn.  This  is  filtered  through  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  alcohol, 
dried  and  weighed.  _  It  is  after  weighing  incinerated  in  a  weighed 
crucible  and  the  mineral  matter  thus  usually  obtained  is  to  be  sub- 
tracted Irom  the  amount  of  crude  gimi. 

_  o/s^areA.-The  quantity  of  the  cocoa  which  was  left 

insoluble  m  cold  water  is  now  boiled  with  water  to  burst  and  dissolve 
the  starch  granules    A  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  the  • 

onn ?  •  °?''T^      ^     ^  oP^^'^tion  all  'starch  is 

concerted  into  glucose  or  grape-sugar,  which  is  estimated  by  means  of 

f  S^ova?  ^«  ^■o^d  described  mider  the  head  of 

^Jfflf^Y^M^y^f^^^^  grammes  of  cocoa  are  dried  in  the 

water-bath  and  exhausted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  on  evapor- 
ation kaves  the  fat,  which  is  dried  and  weighed.    It  must  be  born^Tn 

XertndZ:  t  '  f  ^  t^o^^.o.^^,  .ill  beXolt^rt^e 
etHei,  and  thus  be  weighed  as  fatty  matter.    The  quantitv  of  theo- 

determined'by  the  process  ^ivefSw  is  ?o 
of  etber!        '  ^^^^^^^^e,  from  the  quantity  of  fat  extracted  by  means 

a  .J^'t'ff'^^^fi^^^^^  grammes  of  cocoa  are  boiled  with 

anHroS  Jn^^  ''^  ^  ^'''%'     7^'''-  ^^^^^^^  i«  ^ll°^«<i  to  cool 

toB  of        r  }  ^ill  mostly  float  on  the 

deLcLn  aSf;    ^.'Z'  ^^^^  °^  ^  P^P^"^  ^00  cc.  of  the 

£  filtratP  ?P.S^^'Sn '"'^^^  ^  necessary,  repeatedly, 

me  titrate  lepresents  10  grammes  of  cocoa.  It  is  evaporated  on  thp 
wa  er-bath  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  maSa  exa^^^^^ 
as  described  under  the  '  Estimation  of  Theine  '  in  Tea.  The  san^e  pro 
cess  of  estimation  will  therefore  be  applicable  to  both.  We  have  S^" 
selves  employed  this  method,  devised  by  Mr.  Hehner,  and  found  the 
theobromine  obtained  to  be  perfectly  white  and  crystalli  inc.  n  Wi^^^^^ 
needles.  Theine  and  theobromine  resemble  each  other  very  cbselv  and 
their  properties  are  nearly  identical,  although  the  latter  a^nlri;^ 
shown,  13  richer  in  nitrogen.  '  ^  already 
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Estimation  of  the  albuminous  substances. — For  the  estimation  of 
tlie  gluten  a  combustion  for  nitroofen  with  soda-lime  has  to  be  made. 
From  the  amount  of  nitrogen  obtained,  aquantit}'-  corresponding  to  the 
amoimt  of  theobromine  found  is  to  be  subtracted.  The  remainder, 
multiplied  by  6"33,  gives  the  percentage  of  albuminous  substances. 

Estimation  of  cocoa  red. — The  method  for  the  estimation  of  this 
substance  has  already  been  briefly  given  under  the  head  of  the  *  Com- 
position of  Cocoa.' 

Fig.  48. 


This  engraving  represents  the  tubular  fibres  usually  observed  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  on  the  sm-face  of  the  Cocoa  Seed.  The  fibres  are  magnified  100  dia- 
meters. 

Estimation  of  mineral  matters. — These  are  determined  by  incinera- 
tion in  a  weighed  capsule,  as  already  described  in  several  places. 

THE  STRtrCTTJKE  OP  THE  COCOA  BEAN. 

The  first  structure  noticed  on  the  surface  of  the  husk  consists  of  a 
considerable  number  of  tubular  Jibres  of  large  size,  and  containing  gra- 
nular matter  and  minute  corpuscles ;  they  are  more  abundant  on 
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some  seeds  than  otliers  ;  they  do  not  appear  to  form  part  of  the  seed, 
but  belong  rather  to  the  seed-vessel,  and  they  are  probably  derived 
from  the  spongy  substance  which  suiTounds  the  seeds  :  the  fibres  for 

of  thTseed  7%^^^^^^  """^  ''''''' 

Kg.  49. 


placed  transveivsely  to  the  axis  of  tie  serf  '"''^  diameters 

The  tunic  is  constituted  of  large  angular  ceUs,  superimposed 
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in  several  closely  connected  layers ;  towards  the  centre  of  the  mem- 
hrane  formed  hy  them  the  cells  increase  greatly  in  size,  their  parietes 
hecome  thin  and  diaphanous,  and  their  cavities  filled  with  a  mucila- 
ginous suhstance,  which,  in  the  bean  soaked  in  water  for  some  hours, 
is  seen  to  he  considerable  in  quantity. 

These  two  membranes,  together  with  the  enlarged  cells,  are  de- 
lineated in  fig.  49. 

As  the  cells  forming  the  second  membrane  approach  the  suriace  oi 

Fig.  50. 


In  this  figure  the  celU,  woody  fhres,  and  spiral  vessels,  are  delineated,  which  con- 
^         stitute  the  deep  portion  of  the  second  membrane. 

the  seed,  they  lose  their  mucilaginous  character,  become  smaller,  and 

return  to  their  original  size.  .     .  •    -j.         -u  -u^ 

If  now  the  surface  of  an  entire  seed  enclosed  m  its  membrane  _  be 
examined,  several  raised  lines  or  fibres  will  be  observed,  commencing 
at  the  end  of  the  seed  attached  to  the  seed-vessel,  spreading  themselves 
out  over  its  surface,  and  terminating  at  the  distal  pxti-emity  ot  the 
seed:  these  fibres  are  composed  of  spiral  vessels,  which  lie  imbedded 
in  fibres  of  woody  tissue  and  the  cells  above  described  (fig.  ou;. 
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The  second  membrane  forms  the  chief  substance  and  thickness  of 
the  husk. 

The  third  membrane,  thin  and  delicate,  consists  of  angular  cells  of 
small  size,  the  cavities  of  which  contain  minute  globules  of  fat:  in 
removing  the  outer  tunics  this  membrane  sometimes  comes  away  in 
part  with  them,  but  in  general  the  greater  portion  adheres  to  the  sm*- 
face  of  the  seed.  This  membrane  covers  not  only  the  outer  surface  of 
the  lobes  of  the  seed,  but  also  dips  down  between  them,  and  furnishes 

Fig.  51. 


In  this  engravinf?  the  several  structures  above  noticed  are  delineated,  a,  third 
iunic  -  b,  rounded  cells,  derived  from  the  second  membrane,  lying  upon  the 
lourth  membrane,  and  situated  at  the  lines  of  junctiou  of  the  lobe  •  c  fourth 
ornbrousmemb7-ane;  d  d,  elongated  bodies;  ee,  rounded  masses  of  crystalline 
fatty  matter;  ff,cnjstals  of  margarine.  y^mume 

each  of  the  opposite  sides  with  a  covering ;  it  is  most  evident,  however 
on  the  external  surface.    It  is  probable,  notwithstanding,  it  mav  be 
exhibited  as  a  separate  tunic;  that  it  is,  strictly  speaking'  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  structure  ;  but  that  it  really  belono-g  to  the  seed 
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.  since  on  removing  it  cells  belonging  to  tlie  substance  of  tbe  seed  fre- 
quently come  away  with  it ;  •  the  colourless  cells  constituting  it  being 
evidently  gradually  transformed  into  the  coloured  ones  of  the  seed 
itself.  To  each  seed-lobe,  therefore,  according  to  the  above  description, 
there  is  a  distinct  membrane. 

Situated  in  the  interspaces  of  the  lobes  is  a  fom-th  structure,  at- 
tached externally  to  the  second  membrane,  the  cells  forming  which 
pass  down  upon  it  for  a  short  distance ;  although  clear  and  transparent, 
it  exhibits  a  fibrous  structm-e,  and  on  its  surface  a  considerable  number 
of  small  crystals  are  always  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  many  elongated 
bodies,  roimded  at  either  extremity,  and  divided  into  several  compart- 


Pig.  52. 


This  figure  represents  ttie  cells  which  form  the  kernel  of  the  seed.  In  A,  the  cells 
and  contained  starch  corpuscles  are  magnified  220  diameters  ;  and  in  B,  500 
diameters. 

ments  or  cells,  and  which  do  not  appear  to  be  attached  to  the  mem- 
brane on  which  they  lie.  From  their  curious  appearance,  and  the 
absence  of  connexion  with  any  of  the  other  structm-es  of  the  cocoa- 
eeed,  the  observer  is  led  to  suspect  that  they  are  extraneous  and  pro- 
bably fungoid  growths.  We  have  detected  them  in  every  sample  of 
cocoa-seed  submitted  to  examination  (fig.  51). 

We  have  now  completed  the  description  of  the  several  structiu-es 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  husk  of  cocoa. 
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Tlie  seed,  deprived  of  its  husk,  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  several 
lobes,  angiilar  in  form,  and  irregular  in  size  and  shape ;  under  pressure, 
these  readily  separate  from  each  other,  and  the  seed  breaks  up  into 
pieces,  which  are  known  as  '  nibs.'  ' 

The  lobes  are  constituted  of  innumerable  minute  cells,  of  a  rounded 
form,  the  cavities  of  which  are  filled  with  starch  corpuscles  and  fatty 
matter  (fig.  52).  ^ 

On  the  surface  of  the  seed  these  cells  are  rendered  angular  by  com- 
pression, and  are  usually  of  a  deep-red  colour:  the  tint,  however, 
varies  greatly ;  they  are  Irequently,  in  parts,  spotted  with  purple,  and 
even  deep  blue. 

Fig.  53. 


It  will  be  notioS  thrf;"","*  ^  '^'"P^^  °^  Genu^e  Tbikidad  Cocoa. 

thole  of  thP  ^PP?i  4        '  /tw^e^^T'"^      ^'""'^  "-^  and  that 

so  as  to  np^ff  1'*'^"  ^''^  ^^P'  °f       cells  being  ruptured. 

Each  cell  contains  many  starei  corpuscles,  small  in  size  nf  „ 
rounded  form,  and  which  often  present  1  obscure,  radiaS,  or "Ulte 

Placed  at  one  extremity  of  the  seed  is  the  pnh-yo  ;  this  consists  of 
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cellular  tissue,  the  cells  or  meslies  of  wHcli  enclose  numerous  starch 
granules  and  spherules  of  oil. 

Now,  in  the  more  carefully  prepared  cocoas,  the  whole  of  the 
structures  represented  in  tigs.  48,  49,  50,  and  51  are  absent,  and  those 
delineated  in  fig.  52,  and  especially  53,  only  are  met  with :  in  some 
cases  the  embryo  even  is  removed ;  but  this,  since  it  forms  so  incon- 
siderable a  part  "of  the  entire  seed,  and  contains,  moreover,  starch  and 
fat,  appears  to  be  almost  an  over-refinement. 


Fig.  5i. 


Exhibits  the  structures  present  in  a  sample  of  Plaked  Cocoa,  which  usually 
contains  both  seed  and  husk,  a  a,  tubular  fibres  on  surface  ;  6  b,  second  mem- 
brane of  husk  ;  c  c,  spiral  vessels ;  dd,  cells  of  kernel ;  e,  membrane  covering 
lobes ;  /,  tissue  of  embryo ;  g  g,  free  masses  of  starch  granules ;  h  h,  loose 
starch  corpuscles. 


THE  PEOPEETIES  OF  COCOA. 

Cocoa  may  be  considered  under  two  heads  ;  as  regards  its  action  on 
the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  and  as  a  direct  nutritive. 

The  physiological  properties  of  the  aromatic  oil  of  cocoa  and  ot  the 
theobromine  are  probably  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  consti- 
tuents of  tea  and  cofi'ee. 
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The  special  actions  of  the  volatile  oils  of  tea  and  cocoa  have  not 
yet  been  scientifically  investigated ;  those  only  of  the  oil  of  coffee  have 
hitherto  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment ;  but  from  analogy 
there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  all  these  oils,  which  so  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  their  physical  properties,  agree  also  in  all  essen- 
tial particulars  in  their  physiological  actions. 

The  volatile  oil  of  coffee,  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  as  already 
stated,  produces  a  gentle  excitement  of  the  nervous  and  vascular 
systems,  retards  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  as  does  also  caffeine,  and  hence 
allays  hunger. 

The  caffeine  of  coffee  and  of  tea,  retarding  the  waste  of  the  tissues, 
is  hence  indirectly  nutritive,  the  quantity  of  urea,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  salt  in  the  urine  being  diminished. 

As  a  nutritive,  cocoa  stands  very  much  higher  than  either  coffee  or 
tea,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantities  of  fat,  starch,  and  gluten 
contained  in  it. 

It  is  true  that  tea  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  gluten  than 
cocoa,  but  most  of  this  gluten,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
infusion  is  prepared  and  drunk,  remains  in  the  leaves,  and  the  benefit 
of  it  is  of  com-se  lost  to  the  system.  Again,  tea  does  not  contain 
butter  or  starch.  In  the  case  of  cocoa,  an  emulsion  of  the  seed  is  made, 
and  in  this  way  all  the  active  and  nutritious  constituents  of  the  article 
are  consumed.  Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  oily  matter  present, 
cocoa  is  fattening,  but  is  apt  to  disagree  with  some  delicate  stomachs. 

THE  ADTTLTEKATIONS  OP  COCOA. 

The  roasted  beans  or  seeds  of  cocoa,  when  ground  and  reduced  to 
paste,  constitute  flake  or  rock  cocoa,  which  consists,  tuhen  it  is  genuine, 
of  nothing  but  cocoa. 

Other  names  under  which  cocoa  is  sold  in  this  country  are  granu- 
lated, soluble,  dietetic,  homoeopathic,  &c. 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  these  names  to  indicate  that  the  articles  in 
question  are  anything  more  than  varieties  of  cocoa,  or  to  show,  what 
is  too  frequently  the  case,  that  they  are  compounds  of  sugar,  starch, 
cocoa,  and  oftentimes  other  substances. 

The  practice  of  calling  these  mixed  articles  cocOA  is  manifestly  as 
improper  and  deceptive  as  it  is  to  call  the  compound  of  coffee  and 
chicory,  Patent  Compressed  Coffee,  Finest  Old  Turkey  Coffee,  &c. 

An  article  should  be  sold  for  what  it  really  is,  and  under  its  own 
name ;  if  it  be  right  to  sell  these  mixtm-es  at  all,  they  should  be  sold 
as  the  law  now  compels  chicory  and  colfee  to  be  sold,  and  should  be 
labelled  as  mixtures.  Further,  the  proportions  of  the  several  ino-redients 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  mixed  article  should  be  stated  on 
the  wrappers. 

The  French  and  other  continental  manufacturers  of  cocoa  adopt  a 
more  straightforward  and  proper  course :  they  never  call  their  com- 
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pound  and  manufactured  articles  cocoa,  hut  chocolate ;  thus  they  eyeu 
denominate  the  cakes  which  they  prepare,  and  whicli  contain  nothing 
but  cocoa,  '  chocolat  sans  sucre,'  although  with  strict  propriety,  they 
mio-ht  in  this  case  have  used  the  word  cocoa. 

"^The  cocoa,  then,  of  the  English  makers  in  general  is  not  cocoa  at 
all ;  whenever,  therefore,  the  word  cocoa,  to  which  an  adjective  of 
indefinite  signification  is  prefixed,  is  employed  to  designate  an  article 
which  is  not  pure  or  genuine  cocoa,  that  article  ought  to  he  considerea 
as  adulterated. 

The  works  of  Accum,  Brande,  Ure,  and  Pereira  contam  but  little 
information  respecting  the  adulteration  of  cocoa ;  the  only  English 
writers  who  have  treated  of  it  at  all  fully  being  Mitchell  and  Nor- 
mandy. „  ■,,     .  1 

The  first  of  these  authors,  Mitchell,  has  the  followmg  observations 

on  the  subiect: — 

'Chocolate  is  adulterated  with  flom-,  potato  starch,  and  sugar, 
too-ether  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  lard,  or  even  tallow.  Even  the  so-called 
finest  chocolate  is  made  up  with  clarified  mutton  suet  and  common 
sugar,  together  with  ordinary  cocoa,  •,    .  i. 

'  If  in  brealdng  chocolate  it  is  gravelly— if  it  melt  m  the  mouth 
without  leaving  a  cool,  refreshing  taste— if  it,  on  the  addition  of  hot 
water,  becomes  thick  and  pasty— and,  lastly,  if  it  form  a  gelatinous 
mass  on  cooling,  it  is  adulterated  with  starch  and  such-hke  sub- 

StRUCBS. 

'Where  earthy  and  other  solid  substances  are  deposited  from 
chocolate  mixed  with  water,  either  the  beans  have  not  been  well 
cleansed,  inferior  sugar  has  been  employed,  or  mineral  substances  have 
been  added  to  it,  either  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  or  of  increasing  its 

"Moreover,  when  chocolate  has  a  kind  of  cheesy  taste,  animal  fat 
has  been  added ;  and  when  very  rancid,  either  vegetable  oil,  or  even  the 
seeds  themselves,  have  been  employed  in  the  sophistication 

'  The  mineral  substances  employed  m  the  making  up  ot  chocolate 
are  some  of  the  ochres,  both  red  and  je\\ow  together  with  mmium 
rred  lead),  vermilion,  sulphate  of  lime,  chalk,  &c.  Chocolates  so  adul- 
terated, more  especially  with  the  preparations  of  lead,  ai-e  highly  in- 
jurious;  it  is,  however,  only  the  inferior  chocolates  that  are  thus 

^^^^rom^the  work  of  Normandy  we  extract  the  following  remarks:— 
'  Unfortunately,  however,  many  of  the  preparations  of  the  cocoa-nut 
sold  under  the  names  of  chocolate,  of  cocoa  flakes,  and  of  chocolate 
powder,  consist  of  a  most  disgusting  mixture  of  bad  or  musty  cocoa- 
iuts,  with  their  shells,  coarse  sugar  of  the  very  lowest  quality,  gi'ou^d 
with  potato  starch,  old  sea-biscuits,  coarse  branny  flour,  animal  lat 
(generally  tallow,  or  even  greaves).  I  have  known  cocoa  powder  made 
of  potato  starch,  moistened  with  a  decoction  of  cocoa-nut  shells,  and 
sweetened  with  treacle  ;  chocolate  made  of  the  same  materials,  witli 
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the  additions  of  tallow  and  of  ochre.  I  have  also  met  with  chocolate 
in  which  brick-dust  or  red  ochre  had  been  introduced  to  the  extent 
of  12  per  cent. ;  another  sample  contained  22  per  cent,  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  the  rest  being  starch,  cocoa-nuts  with  their  shells,  and 
tallow.  Messrs.  Jules  Garnier  and  liarel  assert  that  cinnabar  and 
red  lead  have  been  found  in  certain  samples  of  chocolate,  and  that 
serious  accidents  had  been  caused  by  that  diabolical  adulteration. 
Genuine  chocolate  is  of  a  dark  brown  colom-;  that  which  has  been 
adulterated  is  generally  redder,  though  this  brighter  hue  is  sometimes 
given  to  excellent  chocolate,  especially  in  Spain,  by  means  of  a  little 
annatto.  This  addition  is  unobjectionable,  provided  the  annatto  is  pure, 
which,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.' 


Do  Sugar  and  Starch  render  Cocoa  Soluble  f 

In  defence  of  the  practice  of  selling  sugar,  flom-,  and  cocoa  under 
the  name  of  cocoa,  it  is  alleged  that  these  articles  render  the  cocoa 
more  soluble  and  more  diffestible  than  it  would  be  alone.  In  reference 
to  these  statements  the  following  considerations  present  themselves. 

When  a  cup  of  cocoa  is  made  by  pouring  hot  water  upon  it,  the 
sugar  of  course  dissolves,  as  when  added  to  tea  or  coftee :  but  the  su-ar 
cei-tamly  has  no  effect  whatever  in  making  the  cocoa  more  soluble 
or  more  digestible ;  and  the  consumer  at  all  events  might  be  left  to  add 
it  tor  himself  as  he  does  to  his  tea  or  coffee.    The  starch  or  iarina 
usuaUy  added  to  cocoa,  when  boiling  water  is  poured  upon  it,  forms  a 
paste  or  jelly,  only  partially  cooked,  and  more  or  less  thick.  This 
sei-ves  to  entangle  the  particles  of  cocoa-oil,  and  to  prevent  them 
trom  ascending  to  the  surface,  and  collecting  there  in  droplets  In 
a  cup  ot  cocoa,  therefore,  for  an  equal  quantity  of  cocoa,  there  is  iust 
as  much  oil  as  though  no  starch  were  present,  although,  it  is  true, 
part  is  concealed  from  view.    So  far  from  rendering  cocoa  more 
digestible  the  starch,  being  only  imperfectlv  cooked  by  the  boilino- 
water,  really  has  a  contrary  effect.    Of  course  the  more  sugar  and 
starch  added  to  the  cocoa,  the  less  cocoa  there  is  in  the  mixture  and 
the  less  oil  _;  but  nearly  the  same  end  would  be  obtained  by  usino- 
less  ot  genuine  cocoa.    Moreover,  starch  in  the  proportion  of  about 
1^  per  cent,  is  one  of  the  natural  constituents  of  the  cocoa  bean. 
+     il^Xi*         ^®  granted,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
starch  (the  sugar  is  altogether  out  of  the  question)  is  really  an  improve- 
ment, but  it  can  only  be  so  in  certain  proportions ;  yet  when  we  come 
to  analyse  different  preparations  of  cocoa  we  find  that  the  proportions 
of  starch  vary  from  6  to  50  per  cent,  and  with  the  sugar  from  80  to  90 
per  cent.    Of  course  such  large  additions  as  these  cannot  possiblv  con- 
stitute improvements  ;  in  fact,  some  of  these  mixtures  have  scarcelv  the 
flavour,  or  even  the  smell,  of  cocoa. 

That  these  large  additions  of  starch  and  sugar  are  not  improve- 
ments, anybody  may  satisfy  himself  by  contrasting  the  smell  and  talte 
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of  a  cup  of  cocoa  made  from  genuine  flake  or  rock  cocoa,  and  one  made 
from  tlie  ordinary  mixed  article. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  go  the  length  of  stating  that  such  mixtures 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  •,  hut  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  should 
he  sold  as  mixtures,  and  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  stated  on  the 
wrapper. 

Kinds  of  starch  employed. — Nearly  every  kind  of  flour  and  starch, 
especially  such  as  are  inexpensive,  is  added  to  cocoa.  In  the  cheaper 
desci-iptions  of  cocoa  xoheat  Jiour,  potato  starch,  and  sago  meal  are 
chiefly  used,  as  well  as  mixtures  of  them  in  different  proportions ;  one 
dealer  giving  the  preference  to  one  kind  of  starch  or  mixture,  another 
to  another  kind.  In  some  of  the  ^ore  expensive  cocoas  East  Indian 
arroioroot  and  Tous  les  mois,  or  mixtui'es  of  these  with  the  cheaper 
starches,  are  employed. 

Quality  o  f  sugar  e7nployed.—Th.e  quality  of  the  sugar  used  varies 
from  white  lump  to  the  inferior  descriptions  of  hrown  and  treacly 
sugar. 

Adulteration  with  animal  fat. — Now  the  "excessive  reduction  of 
cocoa  hy  means  of  sugar  and  starch  sometimes  renders  the  employment 
of  animal  fat  necessary  to  give  it  a  richer  character. 

The  real  secret  of  the  almost  constant  use  of  starch  and  sugar  is  to 
he  found  in  the  cheapness  of  these  articles,  and  not  in  any  advantages 
supposed  to  he  derived  from  their  admixture  with  cocoa ;  this  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  show. 

Genuine  cocoa,  in  the  form  of  flake,  rock,  or  roll,  is  sold  .at  about 
Is.  6d.  per  pound ;  wheat  flour  may  be  purchased  at  ]  ^d.,  potato  flour  and 
sago  meal  at  about  3d.  or  4d.  per  pound  ;  sugar  at  from  3d.  to  5d.  per 
pound.  The  mixtiu-es  of  cocoa,  starch,  and  sugar  are  sold  at  from  6d. 
to  2s.  8d.  per  pound.  Let  the  reader  compare  these  prices  with  the 
cost  of  wheat  and  potato  flom-s,  and  he  will  then  perceive  what  a  field 
for  imposition  and  extortion  the  admixture  of  these  substances  with 
cocoa  affords. 

Setting  aside,  however,  the  question  of  price,  and  whether  the  ad- 
mixture of  starch  with  cocoa  is  attended  with  any  advantages  or  not, 
on  the  same  principle  as  we  objected  to  the  calling  of  the  mixture  of 
chicory  and  coffee— coffee,  we  also  object  to  designating  a  compound  of 
starch,  sugar,  and  cocoa  by  the  name  of  the  latter  only,  no  adjective 
being  prefixed  to  the  word  cocoa,  indicating  the  presence  in  the  article 
of  any  other  substances. 

Adulteration  xoith  chicory.— But  there  are  other  adulterations  of 
cocoa  sometimes  practised,  Wt  which  have  not  yet  been  referred  to, 
viz.,  those  with  cAz'cor?/ and  the /msA- 0/ cocoa. 

The  cocoa  beans  are  sometimes  coarsely  broken  up  into  nibs,  and 
are  sold  in  this  state ;  now  these  nibs  are  frequently  adulterated  with 
roasted  chicory  root. 

Adulteration  with  husk  of  cocoa.— A-gain,  genuine  cocoa  ot  good 
quality  ought  not  to  contain  any  of  the  husk,  which,  as  has  been 
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shown,  forms  atout  13  per  cent,  of  the  seeds,  and  which  is  ahnost 
destitute  of  active  and  nutritious  principles. 

Nevertheless  the  husk  is  almost  constantly  present  in  the  cheaper 
cocoas  of  British  fabrication :  the  French  makers  rarelv  make  use  of 
the  husk,  hut  sell  it  at  about  Sd.  per  lb. 

There  is  good  evidence  to  show  that  in  some  cases  the  fragments 
of  husk  prove  irritatins-  to  the  intestines  and  occasion  diarrhcea" 

J ohnston  states :  '  This  husk  is  usually  gi-ound  up  with  the  ordinary 
cocoas,  but  it  IS  always  separated  in  the  manufacture  of  the  purer 
chocolates.  _  Hence,  in  the  chocolate  manufactories  it  accumulates  in 
large  quantities,  which  are  imported  into  this  country  from  Trieste 
and  other  Italian  ports  under  the  name  of  "miserable."  Here  the 
husk  IS  partly  ground  up  in  the  inferior  cocoas,  and  is  partly  de- 
spatched to  Ireland.'  ^  t     j  ^ 

Mr.  Geoi-ge  Phillips,  in  evidence  before  the  Parliamentaiw  Com- 
mittee on  Adulteration,  in  I8o5,  stated :— '  In  one  case,  where  I  suc- 
ceeded m  getting  the  proportions,  from  a  manufacturer-,  of  what  he 
caUed  his  best  so  uble  cocoa,  there  were,  in  his  own  language,  cocoa 
42,  lump  42  white  and  red  52.  The  cocoa  represents  the  nut, 
the  lump  the  sugar,  and  the  white  is  starch;  the  red,  oxide 
01  iron  to  colour  it  The  percentao-e  of  cocoa  in  that  sample  would 
be  oO  per  cent.,  and  that  was  stated  by  the  manufacturer  to  be  his  best 
soluble  cocoa:  If  that  was  his  best  cocoa,  what,  we  wonder  was  the 
composition  of  his  worst  ?  wuuuei,  ^as  tne 

The  adulteration  with  Venetian  red  and  other  feiTucfinous  ecirths  — 
Venetian  red  and  other  ferruginous  earths  have'  been  long  emploved 
111  the  adulteration  of  cocoa  in  order  to  restore  the  colour  deduced  bv 
adulteration  wi^h  large  quantities  of  starch  and  suo-ar.  is  we  have 
seen  Mitchell,  Normandy  and  Phillips  all  refer  to  this  practice  and 
em^oveT        "         red  lead        venniliou  have  been^  sometimes 

Jt  shoiild  be  known  that  Venetian  red  and  other  ferruo-inous  earths 
are  sometimes  contaminated  with  arsenic  ru^mous  eartns 

used  in  ^ZliZ  ""'f  ^/^-f  .-This  substance  has  been  occasionally 
Alt?..   t^P„ad^^lteration  of  cocoa,  as  also  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum. 

l^h  elL  Jn??f  ^  -"J^^'^'  ^'P^^^^^  i«  rareTme" 

witn  either  of  them  m  the  present  day. 

Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samples. 

We  will  now  state  the  results  derived  from  the  examination,  chemical 
and  mzcroscojncal  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  cocoa  oflSef 
bnds  purchased  from  dealers  resident  in  the  metropolis,  and  made 
some  years  since.  ^     '  maae 

t,er  J-  '''''^^  examination  of  fifty-four  samples  of  various  kinds 

That  eiffht  samples  were  genuine^,  these  being>7ceand  rock  cocoas ; 
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that  is,  they  contained  no  sugar  or  starch,  hut  consisted  entirely  of 

^^'^That  sii()ar  ^^as  present  in  forty-thi-ee  samples,  the  amount  forming 
from  5  to  as  much  as,  in  some  cases,  50  per  cent,  of  the  article. 

That  starch  was  detected  in  forty-six  of  the  so-called  cocoas,  tlie 
amount  likewise  varying  from  5  to  50  per  cent. 

To  such  an  extent  did  some  of  the  samples  consist  of  sugar  and 
starch,  that  they  contained  only  sufficient  cocoa  to  impart  some  degree 
of  flavour  to  the  articles.  j   i  i 

Lastly,  that  out  of  sixtv-eight  samples  of  cocoa  and  chocolate,  the 
oshes  of  which  were  suhmitted  to  examination,  thirty-nine  contained 
coloured  earthy  suhstances,  as  reddle,  Venetian  red,  umber,  &c. 

When  it  is  rememhered  that  the  relative  prices  of  wheat  flour, 
potato  starch,  and  sago  meal,  also  of  sugar,  especially  ^I'own  suga^^ 
Lar  so  small  a  proportion  to  that  of  the  cocoa  itself,  it  will  he  readily 
understood  how  axeat  is  the  inducement  to  suhstitute  these  articles  tor 
cocoa ;  and  it  will,  we  are  sure,  he  apparent  that  it  is  not  out  of  simple 
regard  to  our  digestive  organs  that  they  are  added  to  cocoa  m  such 

largje  quantibes.^  which  thfe  adulteration  of  cocoa  is  carried  may  he 
iudo-ed  of  hv  the  fact  that  the  price  at  which  some  of  the  inferior  cocoa 
mixtures  are  sold  is  much  less  than  that  at  which  genuine  cocoa  can 

S^re  proceeding  to  point  out  the  methods  hy  which  the  various 
adulterations  of  coCoa  may  he  discovered,  a  few  remarks  may  he  made 
on  chocolate. 

^dfiOCOLATE. 

milke  cocoa,  chocolate  is,  as  is  well  Iniowii,  a  manufactm-ed  article; 
the  French  particularly  excel  in  its  preparation,  making  a  variety  ol 
comhinations  of  cocoa  with  other  suhstances.  •  i-^^^. 

The  more  common  additions  are,  however,  sugar  and  various  kinds 
and  mixtures  of  starch;  in  the  hetter  descriptions  of  chocolate,  Ma- 

n~Slg  *and  scent,  vanilla  and  cinnamon  are  chiefly 

Occasionally  a  medicinal  chocolate  is  prepared  with  salep,  a  fecula 
ohtained  from  the  hulhous  root  of  an  orchis.  _  In  some  cases,  also, 
chocolate  is  made  the  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  various  remedies, 
the  taste  of  which  is  to  a  great  extent  concealed  thereby. 

Of  Twelve  samples  of  chocolate  examined,  w  4-i„inn 

oL  Imtained  i  3  parts  of  sugar  and  25  parts  pf  starch  to  the  100 
parts-  the  starch  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  tapioca  starch,  Maianta 
aiTowroot,  Indian  corn  flour,  and  sago  meal. 

The  second,  of  35  parts  sugar  and  30  parts  wheat  flou  pei  cent. 

The  third,  of  13  parts  sugar  and  10  parts  sago  to  the  00  paits. 

The /onrA  sample,  heing  ohtained  from  the  same  maker,  had  the 
saiDB  composition  as  the  fii'st. 
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Tlie^/V/i  contained  15  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  wLeat  floiir  and 
potato  starch,  but  no  sug-ar. 

The  sixth  contained  14  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  16  of  potato  flour 

..oi  !f -T'f         ^^P^''  ^^^0  meal,  with  a  little 

sugar,  the  remainder  bemg  cocoa. 

Of  a  mixture  of  cocoa  and  sugar  made  into  a  paste  with 

the  Iame'°'^^"'''*'°''         ""'"''^^'^  '^'''^^'^  '^^P^^^  nearly 

The  twelftJi  sample  was  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  suo-ar,  potato  flour 
sago  meal,  water,  and  cocoa.    The  sugar  and  water  fo?Sd  42  parts 

t^^tt.^tl^'^''  ^"'^ '  formed lerthan 

Besides  the  above  ingredients,  several  of  the  chocolates  contained 
co/o^.m//e;r^,^^,^o^.5  earths.  CxeneraUj  the  proportion  S  starch  was 
much  less  than  m  some  of  the  cocoas  examined.^  ™ 

urced  a'nt^f  .1  "'""^^  compound  article,  no  valid  objection  can  be 
luged  agamst  the  presence  of  sugar  and  starch,  provided  the  comnosi- 

tra^^id^aTd'tf""^-    "^^.^  P""*^.  arVthepTr  of 

tne  aiticle,  and  the  proportions  and  quality  of  the  ino-redients  of  whiph 

jlsMer""''        ^''^^^^^  thL-ed\rthsof^cot™:l"£ 

ON  THE  DETECTIOJr  OF  THE  ADtTLTERATIOJTS  OP  COCOA, 
The  articles  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  cocoa  and  wifT, 

certSn  ±thodT°"  ."^K*"?''  ''"r""'  'f  only 

eveis  H  ,s  neceasaiy  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  atarcrpreseS  ' 
the^flro:?lXanoT/'Zato"fl^^ 

the  cocoa,  or  else  in  its  butter.  i^^"«aaea  m  the  cells  of 

Now,  although  cocoa  contains  so  much  starch  thpnnl,.,..  p 
recon^ended  V  writers  for  tire  aiscoverTofVe':alrtZt?o":^ 
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.U.  st»c.  was  by  iodine,  wHe~e^^^^^^^ 

this  instrument  m  all  such  cases.  i^^tely  described  under  the 

tearo?  ba^  t/ffiad^Ten  noticed  and  .ep.e- 

Fig.  55. 


Superior  Solttbt,b  Cocoa. 
:e.tedwbe.  deseriUng  the  ^ulteratio ns  of  ciico,^  and  coffee  (%s 

arrowroot.  ^  P-y,l«  ^^ICa  vSf  dt  lU  Mum  at  the  smaUer 
form,  plainly  nnged,  and  with  a  ray  a  ^     jg.  56. 

ejtre!mity  of  each  granule.    They  aie  weu    v  ^ead  of 

The  characters  oi  sngo  med  will  i*!'" J*      ^^  potato,  are 

<  Sago.'    The  granules,  eLi^5  toti^uisUed  hy  being 

Yet  of  considerable  size;  but  56. 
truncate  at  one  extremity,  as  represented  in  tg.  od. 
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In  fig.  57  the  starch  granules  of  potato  Jlour  and  sogo  meal  are 
delineated :  it  will  be  seen  that  the  differences  are  very  considerable 
and  obvious. 

The  starch  granules  of  Indian  corn  are  of  about  the  size  of  those  of 
wheat  floiu :  but  the  greater  number  of  them  are  polygonal,  and  hence 
they  exhibit  a  more  or  less  angular  outline.    See  article  '  Flour.' 

Fig.  56. 


PtJRE  HOMCEOPATHIC  COCOA. 

a  a  a,  starch  granules,  ceUs,  and  fragments  of  cocoa  ;  b  b  b,  granules  of  sago 

meal. 

The  characters  of  the  starch  granules  of  Maranta  or  West  Indian, 
burcuma  or  East  Indian,  Tapioca  or  Manihot  arrowroot,  and  of  Tons 
les  mois,  will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  the  article '  Arrowroot.' 

Ihe  gi-anules  of  ^st  Indian  arrowroot  are  very  flat ;  the  stri?e  upon 
them  describe  segments  or  portions  of  rings  only:  and  the  central 
cavity  is  not  visible. 

The  starch  granules  of  West  Indian  arrowroot  are  of  nearlv  the 
same  size  as  those  of  sago  starch.  They  differ,  however,  in  not  beino- 
muller-shaped,  and  in  the  slit  hilum  which  runs  transverselv  across 
the  granule. 

Those  of  Tapioca  arroioroot  are,  like  the  starch  granules  of  sacrn 
muller-shaped,  but  they  are  several  times  smaller.  °  ' 
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Lastly,  the  starch  gi-anules  of  Tom  le,  mois  differ  from  all  the  others 
in  heino-  VeiT  much  larger  ;  they  are  flat,  with  strongly-marked  ri^, 
which  descShe  segments  of  circles  only,  and  they  present  a  small  hut 
well-marked  central  hilum  (fig.  58)-     ^        i        i     •  i 

On  the  detection  and  estimation  of  starch  hy  chemical  means - 
The  detection  of  starch  in  cocoa  may  he  efiected  m  two  ways :  either 
hv  takiBo-  a  minute  quantity  of  the  suspected  cocoa,  difiusiug  it  in 
wlter  and  placing  it,\fter  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine,  under  the  microscope,  when  the  starch  gramdes,  whether 

rig.  57. 


Celebrated  Soluble  Cocoa. 
„aW  0.  foreign,  will  ,>e,  of  «e^^^^^ 

is  often  present  together  wilh  starch  n  „,  two 

first  removed  hy  means  of  cold  ^'"  '^  -^^TS'X  supar  is  made, 
grammes  of  tlie  cocoa  wUch  to  keen  dcpned  ol  tne  sug« 
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and  allowed  to  cool,  in  order  that  the  fatty  matter  may  become  solid 
and  admit  of  being  for  the  most  part  readily  separated.  The  decoc-* 
tion  is  then  boiled  for  five  or  six  hom'S  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphmic 
acid,  until  all  the  starch  has  become  converted  into  glucose,  which  is 
then  determined  by  means  of  the  copper  solution.  100  parts  of 
glucose  correspond  to  90  parts  of  starch.  Allowance  must,  of 
course,  be  made  for  the  starch  naturally  present  in  cocoa,  amounting  to 
about  11  per  cent^ 

On  the  detection  cmd  estimation  of  sugar. — The  presence  of  sugar 


Kg.  58. 


So-caltjEd  Homceopathic  Cocoa, 
a  a  a,  granules  and  cells  of  cocoa  ■,hbb,  granules  of  Canna  stai-ch  or  Tous  les 
mois  ;  c  c,  granules  of  tapioca  starch. 

in  cocoa  may  be  readily  detected  by  the  taste.  To  determine  the 
quantity,  the  following  simple  but  efficient  proceeding  may  be  adopted. 
Dissolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  cocoa  containing  sugar  in  cold  water' 
filter,  and  then  dry  the  residue  in  the  water-bath,  and  weigh  ;  the  water 
IS  to  be  estimated  in  a  second  sample,  and  subtracted  from  the  quan- 
tity first  obtained.  The  difference  will  represent  approximatelv  the 
percentage  of  sugar,  but  a  deduction  of  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  cocoa 
present  must  be  made  for  the  extraction  of  other  soluble  matters  from 
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the  cocoa  itself,  as  giim,  &c.  The  method  of ^  determining  the  sugar 
hy  conversion  into  alcohol  and  carbomc  acid  is  not  apphcable  to  the 
cocoa  mixture,  because  of  the  starch  present  ;  hut  the  ^^^g^r  n^W  be 
dissolved  out  by  means  of  water  converted  into  glucose,  by  boilmg 
S  dTlute  sulpL^^^^  acid,  and  then  estimated  by  the  copper  solution 
in  the  manner  fully  described  under  the  head  of  bugar 

On  the  detection  of  foreign  fat  in  cocoa -The  best  and  simplest 
method  of  proceeding  is  to  take  from  50  to  60  grammes  oi  cocoa,  dry 

rig.  59. 


SO-CALLED  GENIIIXE  TjKABtJLtERATED  CHOCOLATE. 

a  a  a,  stare,  granules  and  cel^of         L^^^^' !^<^Sr  ^XcJr^^a 
Mavaiita  arrowroot;   d,  Indian  coin  mtai, ,   <=  ,^ 

arroicroot. 

•    .1      nf.rl..th  and  remove  the  fat  by  means  of  ether;  evaporate 

rhetti:;:irs-Son"  if  hi 

determine  the  ^^elting  point  of  this  n  the  ma^^^^^^ 
article  on  the  adulteration  of  '  Butter.  J^^^^^^^  35°0., 

butter  thus  determined  is  nearly  that  ^  to  1^^  emp^^^^^  in  the 
-^^'^J^:^:^^^  ^ll^L^^ables  given 


while  the  tusmg  points  ui  ti^i  <^u..^^^^       — ---^  ^  tables  ffiven 

adulteration  of  cocoa  are  many  degrees  higher     Thus  the  tables  ,  . 
in  the  article  on  <  Butter  '  may  be  employed  to  detect  the 


adulteration 
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of  cocoa  witli  animal  fats.  Fiirtliermore,  if  tlie  fat  tlius  separated 
have  a  high  melting  point,  it  will,  unlike  cocoa  butter,  become  rancid 
and  tallowy  in  the  coui'se  of  a  few  days. 

On  the  detection  of  mineral  substmices. — Of  the  mineral  sub- 
stances employed  in  the  adulteration  of  cocoa,  some  are  used,  as 
already  pointed  out,  for  the  sake  of  their  weight ;  of  these  the  chief 
are  curhonate  of  lime  or  chalh,  and  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  especially 
the  former. 

Other  substances  are  employed  for  the  colour  they  impart,  and 
these  are  frequently  had  recourse  to  ;  the  principal  are  red  iron  earths, 
as  red  ochre,  Ve^ietian  red,  and  umber. 

For  the  detection  of  these  substances  10  grammes  of  the  cocoa 
should  be  incinerated,  and  the  ash  weighed  and  analysed. 

For  the  detection  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  lime  we  must 
proceed  as  described  in  the  article  on  '  Tea.' 

The  ash  of  genuine  cocoa  is  pale  grey:  but  if  any  of  the  red  iron 
earths  be  present,  it  will  be  more  or  less  colom-ed  with  the  red  oxide  of 
iron ;  and  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  this,  the  process  de- 
scribed in  the  articles  on  '  Tea '  and  '  Ohicor}' '  must  be  followed. 

Bed  ochre  consists  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  silica,  and  sometimes 
alumma,  clay,  or  even  chalk;  and  Venetian  red,  when  genuine, 
of  the  same  oxide  ;  it  is  obtained  by  calcining  copperas  or  sulphate 
ot  iron,  but  it  is  often  adulterated,  especially  with  chalk. 
_  It  should  be  known  that  the  colour  of  the  ash  obtained  by  the 
incineration  of  preparations  of  cocoa,  adulterated  with  red  ochre  is 
subject  to  considerable  variation,  dependent  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  incineration  has  been  conducted  ;  whether  in  an  open  or  covered 
crucible  and  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  ash  has  been  heated 
and  the  leng-th  of  time  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  heat.  Thus  the 
ash  ot  cocoa  so  adulterated  may  be  made  to  assume  different  colours, 
varying  from  dark  brown,  light  brown,  fawn,  yellow,  ferruginous  yeUow, 
up  t®  rust-red,  according  to  the  method  of  incineration. 

In  some  ot  the  samples  in  which  c%  and  sulphate  of  lime  have 
been  detected,  these  substances  were  not  used  for  the  sake  of  adding 
bulk  or  weight  to  the  cocoa,  the  quantity  pr  esent  being  too  small ;  but 
tliey  no  doubt  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  earthy  colominff 
matters  employed.  ° 

Almnina,  if  present,  may  be  estimated  from  the  soda  or  potash 
solution  used  to  separate  the  alumina  from  the  iron  in  the  manner 
directed  tor  the  determination  of  alum  in  '  Bread.' 

The  following  question,  addressed  to  Mr.  George  Phillips  by  a 
member  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Adulteration  in  1855 
with  the  reply  thereto,  will  show  how  admirably  the  Revenue  was 
protected,  some  years  since,  by  the  Excise  against  loss  from  the  adul 
teration  or  cocoa : — 

Mr.  Kinnaird :  '  Have  you  examined  any  cocoas  ?' 

Reply:  'Though  that  is  under  us,  we  have  not  much  to  do  with 
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it  and  tlien  follows  a  statement  of  the  inability  of  tlie  Excise  to 
detect  Venetian  red,  or  any  otlier  ferruginous  earth,  althougli  this  is 
one  of  the  commonest  of  the  adulterations  to  which  cocoa  is  liable. 

To  show  to  some  extent  the  great  evil  of  the  sale  of  mixed  articles, 
snch  as  cocoa,  unaccompanied  by  any  specification,  either  that  they 
are  mixed  articles,  or  as  to  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  entering 
into  thS  composition  of  the  mixture,  the  CAddence  of  Mr.  S.  Cadbmy, 
the  cocoa  manufacturer,  as  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  1874  on  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  food,  may  now  be  quoted  : 
— Q.  Does  the  bulk  of  the  manufactured  cocoa,  as  supplied  to  the 
British  public,  contain  less  than  one-fom-th  of  the  bean  ?    A.  So  we 
believe  by  what  is  tested.— Q.  What  are  the  remaining  three-fourths 
composed  of?    A.  Of  starch  and  sugar.— Q.  Does  starch  render  the 
compound  thick,  heavy,  and  indigestible  ?    A.  Yes,  so  medical  men 
assert,  and  so  we  believe.— Q,  Is  the  chocolate  manufactm-ed  m  France 
superior  to  that  made  in  this  country  as  a  rule  ?  A.  It  is,  for  this  reason 
—that  in  France  the  percentage  of  starch  added  has  to  be  stated  on  the 
packao-e  or  on  the  cake.    In  this  country  there  is  no  such  law.— Q. 
Would  you  have  a  similar  label  applied  to  the  articles  m  England 
A  We  believe  that  it  would  ultimately  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
trade,  and  woidd  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  public— Q.  But  you 
think  that  simply  saying,  '  This  is  a  compound  mixtm-e  of  cocoa  and 
other  ino-redients' is  not  sxiihcient  without  stating  some  percentage  . 
A  It  is  not  sufficiently  definite.  Some  makers  might  have  only  a  tenth 
part  of  cocoa  in  the  mixture  sold  as  cocoa.    Others  might  have  50  per 
cent  as  the  law  now  stands.— Q.  You  would  suggest  that  nothing 
should  be  sold  as  cocoa  except  the  cocoa  bean  or  preparations  made 
without  any  admixture  ?    A.  We  believe  that  it  woidd  be  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  and  of  the  manufacturer  also.— Q.  And  the  mixed 
article  you  would  call  chocolate  ?    A.  Yes.-Q  Would  you  appre- 
hend that  the  cheap  starches  were  more  indigestible  than  the  better 
sorts?    A.  We  believe  that  all  starch  is  indigestible  without  being 
boiled  ;  either  eaten  in  the  form  of  chocolate,  where  starch  is  added,  it 
is  indigestible,  or  taken  in  solution  as  soluble  cocoa,  which  can  be 
prepared  without  being  boiled,  it  is  also  mdigestible  -Q.  Could  you 
iay  why  starch  is  not  nutritious  and  beneficial  to  the  system  ?  A. 
Because  starch  contains  no  nitrogenous  principle  which  is  the  valuable 
part  of  cocoa,  and  consequently  it  is  not  so  valuable  as  an  article  of 
nutrition.— Q.  If  the  starch  were  left  out  altogether,  could  the  cocoa 
be  manufactured  ?    A.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  a  much  better 
and  more  wholesome  article  without  it.-Q.  We  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  about  cocoa.    Do  you  yom-se^  see  any  difficult;^^  m 
the  manufacture  of  pure  cocoa  ?    A.  None  at  all.-Q.  Can  it  be  used 
free  from  any  admixture  ?    A.  It  can,  and  it  is  used  very  largely.- 
Q.  If  we  have  had  information  from  other  houses  that  it  was  impiac- 
ticable  and  could  not  be  used,  that  would  be  incon-ect  ?    A.  Incorrect 
entirely.— Q.  And  you  thinli,  do  you,  that  the  starch  has  no  particulai- 
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effect  upon  it  as  an  article  of  diet?  A.  We  "believe  it  has  an  inju- 
rious eftect.  It  causes  the  prepared  cocoas  to  which  the  starch  is 
added  often  to  disagree  with  thousands  of  people. — Q.  AVhat  is  your 
experience  that  it  is  wholesome  or  unwholegoKie  ?  A.  We  believe  it 
is  not  wholesome  imless  it  is  boiled,  and  very  much  of  the  cocoa  that 
is  used  is  not  boiled ;  it  simply  has  iDoiling-  water  poiu-ed  upon  it. — Q. 
But  boihug  water  poured  upon  the  mixture  of  starch  Avould  have  the 
same  effect  upon  it,  would  it  not  ?  A.  It  does  not  break  the  globules 
of  starch  by  simply  pom-ing  boiling  water  upon  it.  It  has  to  be  boiled 
to  break  the  globules.— Q.  Do  you  state  that  of  your  knowledge  ?  A. 
I  take  that  from  an  eminent  chemist  whose  advice  we  took  upon  the 
question. 

Another  witness,  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  analytical  chemist,  was  asked, 
'  ^hat  is  yom-  opinion  of  cocoa  ?  '  and  he  replied,  ^  From  my  inquiries 
and  from  ray  analyses  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  any  addition  to 
cocoa  is  adetriment  and  is  an  adulteration;  that  the  mixed  article  is 
greatly  injm-ed  as  an  article  of  nutriment,  and  that  it  is  also  inim-ed  as 
a  matter  of  taste.'  Q.  Do  you  think  that  starch  is  indigestible  imless 
It  IS  boiled  ?    A.  Undoubtedly,  highly  indigestible,  unless  it  is  boiled. 

Another  chemical  witness,  Mr,  Wanklyn,  gives  the  following  evi- 
dence. He  is  asked,  '  Take  cocoa ;  what  "^is  your  opinion  about  that 
being  mixed  ?  '  '  Cocoa  in  an  unprepared  state  would  not  be  a  saleable 
article  m  this  country.  It  requires  to  be  altered  or  to  be  mixed  in  order 
to  make  it  saleable.'  How  is  this  reply  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cocoa  now  made  and  sold  is  un- 
mixed and  genuine  ?  Let  the  reader  furnish  the  answer.  Q.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  starch  which  is  mixed  with  cocoa  is  indigestible 
unless  it  is  boiled  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.-Q.  You  think  that 
simply  pouring  water  upon  it  is  sufficient  tq  make  the  starch  leadily 
digested?    A.  It  is  sufficient,  I  think,  ^ 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
SUGAR  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTEKATION. 

Any  added  substance,  either  vegetable  or  mineral. 

In  the  present  article  we  have  to  treat  principally  of  Cane  Sugar, 
as  derived  from  the  sugar-cane  and  some  other  plants  and  trees,  since 
it  is  the  kind  of  sugar  chiefly  employed  for  domestic  purposes.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  that  we  should  also  descrihe  another  variety — 
namely,  Glucose,  which  occurs  mixed  up  more  or  less  with  cane  sugar, 
and  since  the  latter  is  easily  and  hy  natural  causes  converted  into 
the  former. 

The  various  kinds  and  modifications  of  sugar  are,  chemically,  di- 
visihle  into  fermentable  or  true  sugars,  and  into  nonfermentahle  sugars, 
sometimes  termed  saccharoicls.  The  first  description  is  further  divisible 
into  two  groups,  to  the  first  of  which  belong  dextrose,  IcBoulose,  and 
galactose,  all  ha%ing  the  formula  CgHj^Og :  to  the  second,  saccharose  or 
cane  sugar,  lactose  or  milk  sugar,  and  some  other  varieties  which  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  notice,  and  having  the  formula  G^^^^O-^^. 

The  nonfermentahle  sugars  include,  amongst  several  others,  sorbite, 
inosite,  and  mannite. 

Dextrose  or  dextroglucose,  CgHjaOg.  Ordinary  glucose,  grape,  fruit, 
honey,  starch,  and  diabetic  sugars,  all  contain  this  description  of  sugar. 
It  occurs  abundantly  in  fruits,  often  together  with  cane  sugar,  and 
nearly  always  with  Itevulose.  It  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution 
in  white  opaque  granular  hemispherical  masses,  having  two  molecules  of 
water  of  crystallization.  But  from  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  it  crystal- 
lizes in  anhydrous  microscopic  needle-like  crystals.  It  is  much  less 
soluble  in  cold  water  than  cane  sugar.  In  boiling  water  it  dissolves 
in  all  proportions,  forming  a  syrup  which  has  a  very  sweet  taste.  It 
is  also  less  soluble  than  cane  sugar  in  alcohol.  According  to  Prout 
2-5  parts  of  glucose  sweeten  as  much  as  1  part  of  cane  sugar.  Ittm-ns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  and  hence  its  name. 

i<«i'M/ose  or  Isevoglucose,  CsHigOg,  is  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
vious Icind  of  sugar  by  its  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left. 
The  mixture  of  laevulose  and  dextrose  in  equal  atomic  proportions  con- 
stitutes inverted  sugar;  it  is  made  by  the  action  of  acids  on  cane 
sugar,  and  is  Isevo-rotatory  at  ordinary  temperatm-es,  because  the 
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rotatoiy  power  of  IfBAailose  is  greater  than  that  of  the  dextrose  hut 
at  higher  temperatures  it  becomes  dextro-rotatory.  L^vulose'is  a 
colourless,  nncrystallizahle  syrup-like  substance ;  it  is  as  sweet  as  cane 
sugar,  exerts  a  purgative  action,  and  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
dextrose. 

Mixtures  of  dextrose  and  l^wlose  in  unequal  quantities  exhibit, 
according  to^  the  proportions  in  which  thev  are  mixed,  dextro  or  Igevo- 
rotation,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  honey  and  fruits. 

Galactose  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon 
milk  sugar ;  it  stands,  therefore,  to  the  latter  in  the  same  relation  as 
does  invert  sugar  to  cane  sugar. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  class  of  fermentable  sugars,  including 
especially  saccharose  or  cane  sugar,  and  lactose  or  milk  su'o-ar  The 
latter  wiU  be  treated  of  imder  the  head  of  '  Milk.'  ^ 

Saccharose  or  cane  sugar.— This  description  of  sugar  is  very  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  especially  in  certain 
herbs  belonging  to  the  natural  family  Grami7iacees  or  the  o-rasses  Thus 
the  stems  of  the  sugar-cane,  Saccharum  officinarum,  contain  as  much  as 
^0  per  cent  :  the  sorgho  or  Chinese  sugar-cane,  Sorghum  saccharatum, 
Irom  9  to  10  per  cent. ;  the  stems  of  maize,  Zea  mmjs,  from  3-5  to  4  per 
cent,  of  the  juice,  together  with  about  the  same  amount  of  glucose  As-am 
''i^^^'^^f  abundant  in  certain  roots  belonging  to  the  natm-al  family 
UmhellxfercB,^  as  those  of  \h.<&  carrot,  parsnip,  but  particularly  heet.  Beta 
vulgaris,  which  contams.from  7  to  11,  and  even  14  per  cent.  It  occurs 
likewise  m  the  stems  of  certain  species  of  hirch  and  maple,  especially 
t\xB  sugar  maple,  Acer  saccharmum,  which  grows  spontaneously  in  many 
parts  of  North  America,  including  New  York  and  Pennsylvania-  and 
of  several  kinds  of  palm,  including  Arenga  W^r^reY^  •a,X7^..r J. 
liun^^hn,  and  Borassusjlabemformis  or  the  Palmyra  tree!  Carvota  ZZ 
or  the  Mul  tree  of  Ceylon,  which  furnishes  the  sugar  sUll  LZT^ 
and  the  Cocos  nucifera  or  cocoa-nut  tree.  '''y'''-K?"ff[/cfiJ, 

In  most  fruits  saccharose  occurs  together  with  inverted  sugar,  while 
certain  nuts  as  the  walnut,  hazelnut,  and  almonds,  contain  cane  7uo-Z: 
unmixed  with  inverted  sugar.    Ploney  likewise  contains  saccharose 

Lastly  »m,m«,  derived  from  Tamariv  manmfera,  yields  as  much  as 
50  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar,  25  of  inverted  sugar,  'and  20  of  dextri^ 

PEEPAEATION  OP  SUGAR. 

From  the  cane  -Jlh^  canes,  when  ripe,  are  cut  down,  stripped  of 
their  leaves,  and  the  juice  expressed  by  means  of  rollers  The  Imvf 
thus  obtained  is  heated  in  copper  boilers  to  about  GO'' C  a  S 
quantity  of  lime  being  added.  He  impurities  rise  to  the  suWLp  n  i 
are  removed  as  they  collect.  The  juice  thus  clarified  is  fir<,f  f 
trated  to  about  23°  of  the  hydrometer,  is  mtered  throiLh  c  01?''''''; 
further  evaporated  to  a  thick  syrup,  in  which  state  it 
coolers,  after  which  it  is  poured  into  vessels  pierced  below  with  fl 
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whicli  ai'e  stopped  with  plugs.  After  a  time  the  syrup  is  stirred, 
whereby  the  crystallizatiou  of  the  sug-ar  is  promoted,  and  as  soon  as  it 
has  become  solidified  the  plugs  are  removed.  The  uncrystallized  liquid, 
stiU  containing  some  cane  sugar,  with  other  matters,  gradually  flows 
away ;  and  this,  after  a  further  boiling,  is  evaporated  in  order  to  obtain 
another  crop  of  crystals — an  operation  which  is  sometimes  repeated. 
The  final  refuse  constitutes  molasses. 

The  product  thus  obtained  is  called  rmo  or  muscovado  sugar,  and 
still  contains  certain  impm-ities  for  the  removal  of  which  the  process  of 
rejiniruj  is  often  resorted  to. 

Formerly  the  operation  of  cloying  was  employed  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  molasses  from  the  sugar  loaves,  and  which  is  thus  per- 
formed : — When  the  syrup  in  the  cones  is  properly  granulated,  which 
occurs  in  from  18  to  20  hours,  the  plugs  are  removed,  and  each  is 
placed  on  an  earthen  pot  to  receive  the  di-ainings.  After  24  hom's  the 
cones  are  placed  over  other  empty  pots.  The  claying  now  begins.  It 
consists  in  applying  to  the  smooth  surface  of  the  base  of  the  in- 
verted cone  a  moist  layer  of  clay  or  tenacious  loam.  The  water  escapes 
from  it  by  slow  filtration,  and  descending  through  the  body  of  the 
sugar  carries  along  with  it  the  molasses  which  stiU  remain.  This 
operation  is  repeated  by  the  renewal  of  the  clay  a  second,  and  even 
sometimes  a  third,  time,  until  the  sugar  becomes  white  and  clean. 
The  sugar  is  then  dried,  crushed  into  powder,  and  sent  to  Em'ope. 
Clayed  sugars  are  sorted  into  dilferent  shades  of  colom*,  according  to 
the  part  of  the  cone  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Clayed  sugar  of 
Cuba,  which  is  dried  in  the  sun,  is  termed  Havanuah  sugar.  Claying 
is  now  but  seldom  resorted  to  in  the  British  West  India  Islands,  as  it 
increases  greatly  the  labour. 

Treacle  or  molasses  contains  but  little  cane  sugar,  but  a  very  large 
quantity  of  uncrystallizable  sugar  or  glucose,  which,  since  the  fi-esh 
cane  iuice  is  almost  entirely  free  from  that  description  of  sugar,  has 
been  derived  entirely  from  the  cane  sugar,  the  transformation  being 
aided  especially  by  the  heat  employed  in  the  evaporation  and  concen- 
tration of  the  juice.  Since  molasses  is  far  less  valuable  than  the 
crystallized  cane  sugar,  it  has  at  all  times  been  the  great  object  of  the 
manufactm-er  to  confine  the  conversion  of  the  cane  sugar  to  as  narrow 
limits  as  possible,  and  various  contrivances  have  been  devised  with 
this  object.  The  greatest  improvement  of  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  was  the  invention  of  the  vacuum  23cm. 

From  beet-root. — The  roots  are  first  pulped,  the  juice  being  sepa- 
rated either  by  pressure  after  the  addition  of  20  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
water,  or  by  washing  with  cold  water ;  or,  lastly,  by  the  rotatory 
action  of  a  centrifugal  machine,  the  cylinders  containing  the  juice  being 
perforated  for  its  escape.  The  juice  is  heated  to  08°  C.  by  steam,  which 
is  conveyed  through  it  by  means  of  pipes  ;  milk  of  lime  is  then  added 
in  the  proportion  of  12  lbs.  of  lime  to  1,000  quarts  of  the  juice,  to 
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neutralize  and  remove  the  various  acids  present.  The  mixture  is  now 
heated  to  the  boiling-  point,  vfhen  various  impurities  collect  on  the 
surface  and  are  separated,  as  albumen,  phosphate  of  lime,  &c.  The 
heating-  is  kno'^'n  to  be  completed  as  soon  as  boiling-  juice  below  shows 
itself  throug-h  the  crust.  The  juice  is  now  run  off,  a  further  quantity 
being  obtained  bv  subjecting-  the  residue  containing  the  impurities  to 
pressm-e.  Throug-h  the  thin  syi-up  thus  obtained  carbonic  acid  is  passed 
to  get  rid  of  the  lime,  but  a  small  portion  still  remains  in  combination 
with  siig-ar.  The  Carbonate  of  lime  is  separated  by  subsidence  and 
decantation.  The  juice  is  now  filtered  through  cloth  bags,  concentrated, 
and  finally  filtered  thi-ough  animal  charcoal  or  bone-black,  which 
removes  colom-ing  matter  and  also  a  further  portion  of  the  sugar-lime, 
and  is  then  evaporated  in  open  pans.  The  syrup,  wliich  has  now 
acqmred  greater  consistency,  is  again  filtered  through  bone-black,  and 
is  evaporated  _m  vacuo  at  a  barometrical  pressure  of  about  22"',  till 
it  becomes  thick  enough  to  draw  out  into  granular  threads,  when  after 
cooling  and  standing  it  yields  crystals  of  cane  sugar.  The  mother 
liquor,  when  fm-ther  evaporated,  yields  second  and  even  third  crops 
of  crystals  ;  finally,  nothing  remains  but  molasses,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  sugar  from  the  sugar-cane.  The  mixtm-e  of  the  successive  crops 
of  crystals  constitutes  raw  beet  sugar. 

Frojn  the  sugar  maple.— The  trees  are  tapped  usually  on  the 
south  face  in  the  early  si)ring  obliquely  from  18  to  20  inches  above 
the  ground,  the  holes  being  from  4  to  6  inches  apart;   thev  are 
made  to  a  depth  of  half  an  inch  into  the  alburnum  or  white 'bark. 
The  jmce  is  collected  in  troughs  placed  beneath,  being  conveyed  to 
them_  by  means  of  elder  or  sumach  tubes  which  are  inserted  into  the 
openings.    The  juice  is  boiled  iinmediatelv  after  collection  in  order  to 
anticipate  fermentation.  It  is  inspissated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup 
is  then  strained  through  a  sieve  filter  of  wooUen  cloth,  left  to  stand 
tor  some  hours,  is  clarified  with  white  of  egg,  boiled,  the  scum  which 
terms  on  the  siu-face  removed,  and  the  s\a-up  evaporated  till  it  is  suf- 
ticiently  concentrated  to  crystaUize.    This  point  is  ascertained  in  the 
usual  manner— namely,  by  placing  a  drop  or  two  between  the  thumb 
and  torehnger,  and  drawing  it  out  into  a  thread,  which  should  exhibit 
a  ^-anular  aspect.    It  is  then  received  into  moulds,  and  after  the 
molasses  has  drained  off"  the  sugar  resembles  broAvn  cane  suo-ar,  its 
taste  being  equally  sweet  and  agreeable.    The  manufactm-e  of  this 
description  of  sugar  is  yearly  diminishing,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
destruction  of  the  American  forests. 

Preparation  of  glucose  from  potatoes.— The  several  kinds  of  suo-ar 
hitherto  noticed  are  all  cane  sugars,  and  their  preparation  consists 
simply  m  their  separation  and  purification,  and  there  is  no  instance  of 
the  extraction  of  a  sugar  from  any  vegetable  juice  on  a  We  and 
commercial  scale  belonging  to  the  glucoses;  formerly,  however  thi^ 
latter  description  of  sugar  was  prepared  in  enormous  quantities  chiefly 
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from  tlie  potato,  and  was  used  eitlier  as  a  substitute  for,  or  an  adul- 
terant of,  cane  sugar,  at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  much  more  costly 
than  it  is  now. 

The  followinp:  is  an  outline  of  the  process  of  making  sugar  from 
potato  starch: — 100  gallons  of  hoiling  water  are  mixed  with  112  lbs. 
of  the  fecula  and  2  lbs.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  mixture  is 
boiled  for  about  twelve  hours.  When  all  the  starch  is  converted  into 
sugar,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  neutralized  with  chalk,  the  liquid  filtered 
and  evaporated  to  the  density  of  about  1'300  at  the  boiling  temperatm-e, 
equal  when  cooled  to  15"5°  0.  to  1'342.  When  the  s^a'up  is  left  at  rest 
for  some  days  it  conci-etes  in  crystalline  tufts,  and  forms  an  apparently 
dry  solid  of  a  specific  giavitv^  1  "SO  to  1  "40. 

Potato  sugar  may  be  distinguished  from  pure  cane  sugar  in  the 
following  manner : — Glucose  sugars  fuse  at  105°  0.,  whereas  cane 
sugar  melts  only  when  heated  to  137°  C,  and  at  this  temperatm-e  it 
immediately  becomes  converted  into  caramel,  whereas  glucose  is  un- 
altered at  a  pretty  high  temperature. 

The  specific  gravity  of  glucose  is,  as  already  noted,  from  1'39  to 
1-40,  while  that  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  is  1-606.  At  1'343  the  syrup 
of  cane  sugar  contains  70  per  cent,  of  sugar  ;  at  the  same  density  syrup 
of  starch  sugar  75'5  per  cent,  when  dried  at  126-6°  C,  and  freed 
from  10  per  cent,  of  water,  which  it  retains  in  the  granular  state,  thus 
affording  another  distinction  between  the  two  sugurs,  but  the  best  test 
of  all  is  furnished  by  the  copper  solution. 

THE  REFINING  OP  STJGAK. 

But  by  the  various  processes  above  described  we  have  merely 
obtained  the  cane  sugar  in  its  raw  or  mirefined  condition.  We  vdll 
next  describe  very  briefly  the  processes  whereby  it  is  refined. 

To  obtain  pure  and  colourless  crystals  the  raw  sugar  is  dissolved 
in  about  one-thiid  of  its  weight  of  water,  is  mixed  vAMh  a  little  milk 
of  lime,  heated  to  boiling,  run  off"  from  the  impurities  which  separate 
as  a  crust,  filtered  first  through  bags  of  thick  twilled  cotton-cloth,  and 
afterwards,  to  remove  the  colour,  through  bone-black,  the  beds  of  which 
are  sometimes  no  less  than  60  feet  thick,  and  evaporated  in  the  vacuum 
pan.  The  liquor  from  the  cotton  filters  has  the  colour  of  dark  sheiry, 
but  as  it  issues  from  the  charcoal  filters  it  is  perfectly  clear  and 
colourless. 

The  heat  is  now  moderated,  and  to  the  highly  concentrated  syrup 
small  quantities  of  unthickened  juice  ai-e  added,  upon  which  sugar 
crystals  immediately  form.  To  impart  the  requisite  hardness  to  the 
crystals  heat  is  applied,  and  the  crystalline  mass  put  into  the  sugar 
moulds  and  left  to  drain,  the  formation  of  small  crystals  of  uniform 
size  being  promoted  by  stirring  and  brealnng  up  the  crust  which  forms 
on  the  surface  of  the  moulds.    As  soon  as  the  crystallization  is  com- 
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plete,  tlie  apex  of  the  mould  is  opened  to  allow  the  syi*up  to  drain  off ; 
the  last  portion  of  this,  which  still  remains  adhering  to  the  crystals,  is 
removed  hy  pouring-  in  some  pure  syrup,  the  drainage  being  some- 
times hastened  by  the  production  of  a  vacuum. 

Lastly,  after  desiccation,  the  formation  of  loaf  or  refined  sugar  is 
completed. 

Formerly  the  serum  of  bullocks'  blood  was  employed  in  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  syrup,  but  we  believe  that  this  practice  has  long  been 
discontinued. 

C>-ushed  sugar. — The  process  for  the  manufacture  of  what  is  knovm 
by  the  name  of  crushed  sugar  resembles  that  for  loa,f  sugar,  but  the  raw 
sugar  employed  is  usually  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  filtration  is  less 
perfect  and  the  process  of  liquoring  is  dispensed  with  where  practicable. 
The  first  crystallization  yields  crushed  sugar,  and  the  second  pieces, 
the  drainage  from  which  is  known  as  syrup.  This,  when  diluted, 
filtered  through  animal  charcoal  and  concentrated,  is  called  golden 
syrup. 

i¥otees.— -Molasses  is  largely  imported  into  this  coimtry,  and 
since  it  contains  much  crystallizable  sugar,  it  is  purchased  "^by  re- 
finers. _  According  to  lire  the  treatment  of  molasses  formerly  was 
very  simple.  It  was  merely  concentrated  and  allowed'  to  stand  in  large 
moulds  for  several  week's  to  drain.  The  drainages  were  sold  as  treacfe, 
and  the  impure,  soft,  and  dark  sugar  formed  what  is  called  bastards, 
which  is  chiefly  sold  amongst  the  poorer  classes.  The  more  recent  and 
improved  plan  is,  after  the  dikition  of  the  molasses,  to  filter  through 
animal  charcoal,  concentrate  to  the  crystallizing  point,  and  transfer 
to  the  moulds.  In  this  manner  a  bright  yellow  su«-ar  and  a  very  fair 
quality  of  syrup  are  obtained,  in  place  of  "bastards  and  treacle.  'G-ood 
molasses  should  yield  about  40  per  cent,  of  sugar,  40  of  syrup,  and  20 
per  cent,  of  water  and  dirt. 
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Sugar  crystallises  in  the  form  of  monoclinic  prisms,  usuallv  with 
hemihedral  faces  (fig.  60).  The  crystals  when  broken  become 
phosphorescent;  and  also  when  a  strong  electric  discharge  is  passed 
through  them.  This  phenomenon  mav  be  well  seen  by  rubbino-  two 
lumps  of  sugar  together  in  the  dark,  bv  powdering  some  suo-a?  in  a 
mortar,  or  by  crushing  some  crystallized  sugar-candy  between  the 
teeth  m  the  dark. 

The  crystals  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1-606. 

Cane  sugar  is  soluble  in  one-third  of  its  weight  in  cold  and  still 
more  readily  in  hot,  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  cold  absolute 
alcohol,  while  boihng  alcohol  dissolves  about  1-25  per  cent.  •  but  should 
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the  alcolaol  contain  water,  it  dissolves  it  much  more  freely.  Its  aqueous 
solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  ri^ht. 

It  melts  at  160°  0.  to  a  clear  liquid,  which  solidifies  into  an  amor- 
phous mass,  of  which  we  have  an  exemplification  in  some  forms  of 


lig.  60. 


Crystals  of  Cane  Sugar.  100  diameters. 


harley-sugar,  acidulated  drops,  &c.,  which,  however,  after  a  while 
revert  to  the  crystaUine  state.  The  confectioners  usually  add  a  smaU 
quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  to  the  melted  sugar,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
tendency  to  crystallization.  . 

The  following  table,  showing  the  specific  gravities  of  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  sugar,  is  abbreviated  from  the  Balling  and  Biix : — 
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Table  of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Solutions  of  Cane  Sugar, 


Percentage  of  Sugar.    Specific  Gravity. 

1  1-0035 

2  1-0070 

3  1-0106 

4  1-0143 
o  1-0179 

6  1-0215 

7  1-0254 

8  1-0291 

9  1-0328 
10  1-0367 
15                •  1-0600 


Percentage  of  Sugar.   Specific  Gravity. 

20  1-0830 

25  1-1056 

30.  1-1293 

35  1-1538 

40  1-1781 

45  1-2043 

60  1-2322 

55  1-2602 

60  1-2882 

65  1-3160 

70  1-3430 


Decompositiom.—WhQu  heated  a  little  above  160°  0  cane  suo-ar  is 
W  r  tTo  n'^'i^'^'A       f  ^i^t^^-e  of  dextrose  and  Lvn- 

nrfp  iVp^Tll'^  ^  ^eHi^Oe  +  O  fL  0.^,  l«iYiilo8an  being-  l^viilose  minus 
one  molecule  ot  water  At  a  liigber  temperature  wate"- is  given  off,  the 
dextrose  bemg  probably  converted  into  glucosan,  wMcli  stands  in  tbe 
same  relation  to  dextrose  as  l^vulosan  to' Ic^vulose.    At  about  210°  0 

lil'^lTT''''  1  ^^'"^  ^  remaps.    At  a 

still  bigber  temperature  the  sugars  are  broken  up:  carbonic  oxide 

carlurettecl  hydrogen  and  carbonic  anhydride,  certain  brown  oils  acetic 

siteltr^^^^^^^^^^^      '  ^"^^^  quantity  of  and  a  bitter 

A  few  words  may  now  be  bestowed  on  some  of  the  more  imnortant 
of  the  above  substances.    Thus  caramel,  when  pure,  is  w  thout  taste 

f7rSo~t'Th""^i^ 
oi  a  iicn  mown  tint.    Ihe  method  of  obtainino-  it  iu  a  nure  stafp  i<5  hi 

acetote  of  1^70  If  f  ?"'  """^  precipitates  Ah  ammonilcS 
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lijde  collects  in  the  receiver.  Thus  obtained  it  is  not,  however,  pure- 
but  must  be  subjected  to  a  process  of  purification  by  means  of  ether 
and  ammouiacal  g-as. 

Furfurol,  O-H4O2,  is  a  colourless  oil,  with  a  strong  smell  of 
cinnamon  and  bitter  ahiionds.  It  has  a  specilic  gravity  of  l']648, 
and  boils  at  163°  0.  It  is  obtained  by  acting  upon  sugar,  starch,  bran, 
or  sawdust,  either  by  sulphmic  acid  alone,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
oxide  of  manganese. 

Assamar  is  described  by  some  as  a  yellow  transparent  solid,  by 
others  as  a  reddish-yellow  syrupy  liquid.  It  is  extremely  soluble  in 
water,  and  attracts  moisture  from  the  air.  It  is  neutral  to  test-paper, 
and  reduces  silver  from  its  solutions. 

We  now  return  to  the  decompositions  of  cane  sugar.  When  boiled 
for  a  long  time  with  water,  it  takes  up  one  molecule  of  water  and 
yields  inverted  sugar,  which  is  a  mixtiu-e  in  equal  atoms  of  dextrose 
and  IfBvulose.  This  decomposition  is  very  much  accelerated  by  dilute 
acids,  but  small  quantities  of  caramel  are  always  formed. 

Oil  of  vitriol  chars  cane  sugar,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
thus  it  may  be  distinguished  fi'om  the  glucoses  which  are  not  so 
acted  upon. 

Saccharose,  or  cane  sugar,  easily  talces  up  oxygen  from  salts  of 
silver,  mercury,  and  gold,  reducing  them  to  the  state  of  metals.  _  It 
prevents  the  precipitation  of  the  oxides  of  copper,  iron,  and  alumina 
•from  their  solutions  by  caustic  potash.  When  heated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  oxide  of  manganese,  formic  acid  is  formed,  while  by 
the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  saccharic  and  oxalic  acids  are  produced. 
With  very  strong  nitric  acid  it  yields  nitro-saccharose,  a  body  resem- 
bling gun-cotton  in  composition. 

Cane  sugar  does  not,  like  the  glucoses,  assume  a  brown  colour  when 
heated  with  a  solution  of  the  alkalies  ;  it  combines  with  them,  forming 
sucraf  es.  When  heated  with  caustic  potash  containing  a  little  water, 
it  yields  formic,  acetic,  and  propionic  acids,  while  dry  caustic  potash 
decomposes  it  to  oxahc  acid.  Subjected  to  distillation  with  soda-lime, 
ethylene,  propvlene,  and  amylene  are  given  off. 

"Oane  sugar  does  not  yield  directly  under  the  influence  of  yeast 
alcohol  and^'carbouic  acid  ;  it  is  first  converted  into  a  mixture  of  dex- 
trose and  IjBvulose,  which  then  split  up  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing formiUa  i-OeH,  A  =  200.  +  20oHoO. 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  sugar  used  in  commerce  there  is  none  so 
important,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  manufacture,  as 
that  derived  from  the  sugar-cane,  the  composition  of  which  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  notice. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  THE  STTGAR-CAlSrE. 


There  are  several  varieties  of  the  sugar-cane.  The  common  variety, 
or  Creole  cane,  grows  between  the  Tropics,  in  every  region,  on  a  moist, 
light,  rich,  and  well-manm-ed  soil.  The  Otaheitan  variety  is  the 
qiiichest  in  growth  and  most  productive  in  sugar,  it  yielding  four  crops 
in  the  same  time  that  the  Creole  cane  furnishes  only  three. 

In  some  tropical  regions  the  young  shoots  of  the  sugar-cane 
and  the  juice  form  an  important  and  nutritious  article  of  food. 
The  ripe  stalk  of  the  plant  is  chewed  and  sucked,  after  being  made 
soft  by  boring  it;  and  enormous  quantities  are  consumed  in  this 
way.  '  Large  shiploads,'  states  Johnston,  '■  of  raw  sugar-cane  are  daily 
brought  to  the  markets  of  Manilla  and  Rio  Janeiro  ;  and  it  is  plentiful 
in  the  markets  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  Sandwich  and  many  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific  every  child  has  a  piece  of  sugar-cane  in  its  mouth ; 
while,  in  our  own  sugar  colonies,  the  negroes  become  fat  in  crop  time 
on  the  abundant  juice  of  the  ripening  cane.' 

The  nutritive  properties  of  the  raw  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  depend 
upon  the  circumstance  that  it  contains,  besides  sugar,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  gluten. 

According  to  Fowues,  the  juice  has  the  following  composition  :— 
Cane  sugar,  a  notable  amount  of  (/ra2ye  sugar  or  glucose,  gum  and  dex- 
trin, x>1iosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  soine  other  salt  of  the  same 
bases,  sulphates  and  chlorides,  potash  and  soda  ;  and,  lastlv,  a  peculiar 
azotised  matter  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  lime,  not  coagu- 
lable  by  heat  or  acids,  and  readily  putrenable.  Of  ordinary  vegetable 
albumen  there  are  but  indistinct  traces,  and  of  casein  or  lec/umin 
none. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  analyses  of  the  sugar-cane 
which  have  hitherto  been  published  : — 


Water       .      .  . 
Sugar 

Gum,  fat,  resin  and  al- 
buminous matters  . 
Woody  fibre 
Salts  .... 

Peligot  and 
Dupuy. 

Casaseca. 

Avequin. 

Ribbon 
Caue. 

Tahiti 
Cane. 

72-1 
18-0 

|9-9 

72-0 
17-8 

9-8) 
0-4  j 

77-0' 
12-0 

110 

77-8 
16-2 

6-0 

69-5 
11-5 

19-0 

76-729 
13-392 

0-441 
9-071 
0-368 

76-080 
14-280 

0-415 

8867 
0-358 

lOO-O 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-000 

100-000 
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The  sug-ai'-cane,  especially  tlie  violet  variety,  is  coated  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  wax,  termed  cerasine,  or  sugar-cane  wax. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  analyses  of  cane-juice : — 


Avequiu. 

Peligot. 

Playge. 

Casaseca, 

Sugar   

Various  organic  matters 

Salts  ..... 

Water  

15'784 
0140 

0-236 

83-840 

20-90 
•023 

•017  1 

78-70 

20-8000 
0-8317 
Small 
quantities 
78-3325 

20-94 
•012 

1  •ow 

78-80 

100-000 

100-000 

99-9642 

100-000 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  varies  no  less  than  from  1'046  to 
I'llO,  but  usually  from  1-070  to  I'OOO.  When  first  expressed  it  is 
opaque,  and  of  a  yellowish-green  colour.  After  boiling,  a  greenish 
scum  rises  to  the  surface,  and  the  clear  liquor  is  of  a  yeliow  colour. 
This  scum,  according  to  Avequin,  consists  of  about  60  per  cent,  of 
wax,  10  per  cent,  of  green  matter,  22^7  of  albumen  and  woody  fibre, 
3^3  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  14-0  of  silica.  Pure  juice  contains 
about  81  per  cent,  of  water,  18-20  of  sugar,  0-46  of  organic  matter, 
and  0-35  of  mineral  matter. 

The  following  table  of  analyses  showing  the  composition  of  certain 
raw  suf/ars,  and  of  the  products  of  a  Greenock  sugar-house,  is  by  Dr. 
Wallace : — 


West 
India. 

Beet. 

Date. 

Lumps. 

Pieces. 

CO 
in 

ci 

"§ 
PQ 

c  & 

o  ^ 

Golden 
Symp. 

to 
o 

CO 

n 

l-H 

c 

Treacle. 

Cane  sugar 

94^4 

95-7 

95-4 

97-3 

87-7 

68-3 

62-7 

39-0 

48-0 

32-5 

Fruit  sugar 

2-2 

0-3 

1-8 

0-5 

6-0 

16-0 

8-0 

33-0 

18-0 

37-2 

Extractive  and  colour- 

ing matter  . 
Ash  .... 

0-3 

0-4 

0-1 

0-5 

1-2 

0-6 

2-8 

1-5 

3-5 

0-2 

1^6 

0-2 

0-2 

0-8 

1-5 

1-0 

2-5 

1^4 

3-6 

Insoluble  matter 

0-1 

1-7 

23-4 

Water 

2-8 

2-0 

0-8 

2-0 

6-0 

14-0 

27-7 

22-7 

31^1 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0  100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 
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Raw  Sugar. 

Refined  Sugar.- 

Refined  Sugar, 

Cane  sugar 

89-22 

99-899 

99-858 

Glucose  . 

3-69 

none 

none 

Water  . 

5-84 

0-078 

0-128 

Suspended  matter  . 

0-12 

none 

none 

Mineral  matter 

1-13 

0-023 

0-014 

100-00 

100-000 

100-000 

The  average  composition  of  tlie  tuber  of  tlie  sugar-beet  is  as 
follows : — 

Sugar  10-5 

Gluten  3-0 

"Woody  fibre,  &c.  .  .  .  6-0 
Water  81-5 

But,  of  coiu'se,  the  proportion  of  sugar  varies  considerably  in  different 
cases.  The  average  quantity  actually  extracted  from  beet  is  stated 
to  be  about  6  per  cent. 

According  to  Stenhouse,  the  ash  of  the  sugar-cane  has  the  com- 
position given  below : — 


Silica 

Phosphoric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Potash 
Soda 

Chloride  of  potassium 
Cliloride  of  sodium  . 


46-46 

41-37 

46-48 

50-00 

8-23 

4-59 

8-16 

6-56 

4-65 

10-93 

7-52 

6-40 

8-91 

9-11 

6-78 

5-09 

4-50 

6-92 

15-61 

13-01 

10-63 

15-99 

11-93 

13-69 

0-57 

1-33 

7-41 

8-96 

9-21 

2-13 

3-95 

3-92 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

,  analyses  of  the  ash  of  raio  sugar  and  molasses  are 

by  Dr.  Richardson  : — 


Potash 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Oxide  of  iron  . 
Oxide  of  copper 
Protoxide  of  manganese 
Chloride  of  potassium 
Chloride  of  sodium  . 
Sulphuric  acid 
Silica 
Ashes 


Sugar. 
19-42 

14-  67 
10-72 

6-55 

0-  71 
trace 

8-03 

15-  46 
10-85 
13-59 

1-  38 


Molasses. 
36-23 
12-72 
11-14 

2-  62 
trace 
trace 

1-58 
25-87 
7-91 
1-93 

3-  60 
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Payen  found  12  kilogrammes  of  molasses  to  contain:— 


Sugar   .   7-56100 

Acetate  of  potash   0-20i)30 

Chloride  of  potassium   0-11460 

Sulphate  of  potash   0-08550 

Mucilaginous  matter   0-07G30 

Phosphate  of  lime  0-05200 

Nitrogenous  substances   0-05000 

Silica   0-0-2390 

Acetate  of  lime   0-01620 

Phosphate  of  copper   0-00020 

Water  '  1-80000 

Glucose  and  uncrystallizable  sugar     ....  1-56100 


ON"  THE  ANALYSIS  OP  SIJGAE. 

It  -will  he  unnecessary  for  practical  purposes  to  make  a  full  quan- 
titative analysis  of  the  sugars  of  commerce,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
estimate  the  following :  —  Water,  glucose,  cane  sugar,  mine^-al  mattei-, 
matter  insoluble  in  loater  separating  the  amounts  of  inorganic  and 
organic  matter;  the  former  will  consist  chiefly  of  silica  and  other 
earthy  matter,  and  the  latter  of  fragments  of  the  sugar  cane,  sjiorules 
of  fungi  and  acari. 

The  estimation  of  water. — 2  or  3  grammes  of  the  sugar  are  to  be 
dried  in  a  platinum  basin  in  the  water-bath  imtil  they  cease  to  lose 
weight,  the  loss  indicating  the  amount  of  water  present. 

Estimation  of  ash. — The  dried  sugar  is  then  incinerated  and  the 
ash  weighed. 

Estimation  of  suspended  matter. — 20  grammes  of  the  sugar  are  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  the  solution  filtered  through  a  weighed  filter. 
The  filter  is  washed,  dried,  and  weighed ;  thus  the  total  amount  of 
suspended  matter  is  obtained.  The  filter  is  then  bm-nt,  and  the  residue, 
consisting  of  the  silica  and  other  mineral  impurities,  weighed.  The 
diflerence  between  the  two  weighings  gives  the  amoimt  of  the  organic 
suspended  matter. 

Estimation  of  glucose. — The  filtered  solution  of  5  grammes  of  sugar  is 
made  up  to  600  cc,  and  the  sugar  estimated  by  means  of  the  alkaline 
copper  solution,  to  be  presently  described. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  the  following  : — Grape  sugar  is  a 
body  which  easily  takes  up  oxygen  from  other  substances,  it  being 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Thus,  acting  upon  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  metallic  silver  is  thrown  down;  whilst  from  a 
solution  of  copper,  not  metallic  copper,  but  a  sub-oxide  of  copper,  CU2O 
is  deposited.  This  oxide  being  easily  soluble,  even  in  weak  acids,  it 
follows  that  this  reduction  can  take  place  onlj'  in  an  alkaline  solution. 
But  by  adding  caustic  soda  or  potash  to  a  solution  of  sidphate  of 
copper,  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  precipitated  as  hydrate  of  oxide  of 
copper.    This  precipitate,  however,  is  easily  soluble  in  tartaric  acid  and 
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solutions  of  the  alkaline  tartrates.  We  have,  therefore,  in  this  pro- 
perty the  means  of  preparing  an  alkaline  copper  solution  without  the 
employment  of  ammonia,  in  which  the  sub-oxide  of  copper  is  soluble. 

The  solution  then  is  prepared  as  follows  ; — Perfectly  pure  crystal- 
lized sulphate  of  copper  is  powdered  and  pressed  between  blotting- 
paper  to  remove  all  adherent  moistiu^e.  34"639  grammes  are  exactly 
weighed  out  and  dissolved  in  about  200  cc,  of  distilled  water.  In 
another  vessel  173  grammes  of  pure  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash  are 
dissolved  in  400  cc.  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  specific  gravity  1*14. 
The  copper  solution  is  now  slowly  poured  into  the  second  solution,  and 
the  deep  blue  liquid  thus  obtained  is  diluted  exactly  to  1000  cc.  10 
cc.  of  this  solution  contain  0-34639  gramme  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
are  capable  of  reducing  0"050  gramme  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar  and 
0'067  gramme  of  milk  sugar.  Starch,  dextrin  and  cane  sugar  may  be 
converted  into  grape  sugar  by  prolonged  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  10  cc.  of  the  solution  of  copper  correspond  to  0*045  gramme  of 
starch  or  dextrin,  and  to  0-047 5  gramme  of  cane  sugar. 

The  method  of  the  employment  of  the  copper  test  is  as  follows  : — 
10  cc.  of  it  are  exactly  measured  and  transferred  into  a  small  flask, 
60  cc.  of  water  are  added,  and  the  blue  liquid .  is  heated  to  boiling. 
The  sohition  of  sugar,  which  must  not  contain  more  than  1  in  100 
parts  of  water,  is  now  slowly  dropped  into  the  copper  solution  from  a 
burette  graduated  into  cc.  The  liquid  assiunes,  after  the  addition  of 
the  first  few  drops,  a  greenish  colour,  and  the  sub-oxide  subsides  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  solution  added.  The  precipitate  is  first  of 
a  veUowish  and  then  of  a  bright  red  colour.  After  fiu-ther  boiling  the 
oxide  readily  settles,  and  the  colour  of  the  liquid  can  then  be  observed. 
As  long  as  the  faintest  blue  tint  remains  more  sugar  solution  must  be 
added.  When  the  solution  appears  colourless  a  few  drops  are  filtered 
into  a  test  tube,  and  some  sulphm-etted  hydrogen  water  is  added  to 
it  after  acidulation  with  hydrochloric  acid.  A  black  coloration  would 
indicate  the  presence  of  copper  and  prove  that  the  reaction  is  not  yet 
finished  ;  while,  if  it  appears  colourless,  the  voliune  of  the  sugar  solu- 
tion is  noted.  Suppose  10  cc.  have  been  used,  these  contain  0-050 
gramme  of  grape  sugar. 

It  must  he  remembered  that  the  separated  suboxide  of  copper  will 
gradually  dissolve  in  the  supernatant  liquor  as  soon  as  this  becomes 
cold,  as  oxide,  into  which  it  is  converted  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  hence  the  necessity  of  conducting  the  process  as  quicklv  as 
possible,  -1.  J 

Estimation  of  cane  sugar.— Qw^q  sugar,  starch,  and  dextrin  are,  as 
mentioned  above,  converted  into  grape  sugar  by  boiling  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Two  hours'  boiling  will  be  sutticient  in  the  case  of  cane  suffar 
while  starch  and  dextrin  require  from  3  to  4  hours.  From  5  to  6 
drops  of  sulphiu-ic  acid  are  amply  sufficient  for  a  gramme  or  two  of 
the  substance.  This  acid  must,  of.  course,  after  the  conversion  be 
neutralized  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  caustic  soda  ■  'the 
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copper  solution  is  then  to  be  employed  exactly  in  the  manner  described 
under  the  previous  heading. 

Or  the  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  estimated  from  the  weight  of 
the  precipitated  cuprous  oxide.  Dextrose,  lasvulose  and  the  mixture 
of  these,  termed  inverted  sugar,  all  of  which  may  be  included  under  the 
head  of  glucose,  reduce  the  same  quantity  of  copper  to  the  state  of 
auboxide. 

But  the  quantity  may  be  determined  in  various  other  ways,  as 
from  the  carbonic  anhydride  or  the  alcohol  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  sugar  by  fermentation.  According  to  Pasteur,  100 
parts  of  cane  sugar  yield  5*26  parts  of  water,  49-12  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  51-01  of  absolute  alcohol,  the  remainder  of  the  sugar  being  trans- 
formed into  glycerine  and  succinic  acid. 

A  weighed  quantity  of  the  sugar,  say  2  grammes,  is  dissolved  in 
about  50  cc.  of  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  diy  or  German  yeast  is 
added  to  it.  The  liquid  is  put  into  a  small  flask  furnished  with  a  cork 
perforated  for  the  reception  of  a  light  tube  filled  with  chloride  of  calciiun. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  accurately  weighed  and  kept  for  two  or  three 
days  at  a  temperature  of  about  30°  0.,  until  the  whole  of  the  sugar  has 
become  decomposed.  The  apparatus  is  then  again  weighed,  and  from 
the  loss  of  weight  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the 
quantit}^  of  the  sugar  is  calculated. 

The  liquid  in  the  flask  may  be  distilled,  and  the  alcohol  estimated 
in  the  usual  manner  by  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  distillate. 

In  fruits,  as  has  already  been  stated,  cane  sugar  frequently 
occurs,  together  with  glucose,  when,  should  it  be  deemed  necessary 
to  separate  the  two  kinds  of  sugar,  this  object  may  be  eflfected  by  means 
of  slaked  lime,  employed  in  the  manner  described  on  page  236. 

Saccharimctry . — If  a  solution  consist  chiefly  of  cane  sugar  and 
water,  as  in  cane  and  other  saccharine  juices  and  liquids,  the  quantity 
may  be  determined  by  taldng  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  and 
consulting  the  table  already  given. 

On  the  estimation  of  sugar  by  means  ofthepolariseope.' — Oane  sugar,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right,  and  the 
angle  of  polarisation  stands  in  direct  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
sugar  solution.  If  we  insert  between  two  Nicol's  prisms  which  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  do  not  therefore  admit  the  passage  of 
light,  a  stratum  of  a  solution  of  sugar,  the  ray  of  light  now  passes 
through  the  prisms,  and  the  analyser  must  be  turned  towards  the  left 
for  a  certain  nmnber  of  degTces  until  light  is  again  excluded. 

The  sugar  solution,  before  it  can  be  analysed  in  this  manner,  must 
be  subjected  to  special  treatment.  If  the  solution  be  turbid  and  con- 
tain gmn,  it  should  be  mixed  with  one-tenth  of  its  vokune  of  a  solution 
of  isinglass  ;  it  should  then  be  agitated  with  H  volumes  of  alcohol, 
whereby  a  precipitation  occurs,  the  liquid  becomes  purified,  and  after 
filtration  is  ready  for  observation, 
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If  tlie  solution  be  coloiu'ed,  it  must  he  passed  tlirough  animal 
charcoal ;  but  as  this  substance  is  said  to  take  up  sugar,  the  first  fom'th 
that  passes  through  must  be  rejected. 

Should  the  solution  contain  one  of  the  glucoses,  as  dextrose, 
Isevulose,  or  inverted  sug-ar,  or  any  other  substance  possessing  rotatory 
properties,  and  which  are  not  altered  by  boiling  with  acids,  the 
amount  of  cane  sugar  may  be  determined  by  noting  the  rotatory  power 
of  the  solution  both  before  and  after  conversion  of  the  sugar  by  boiling 
with  dilute  sulphiudc  acid,  the  temperatm-e  being  also  observed  in  the 
latter  case. 

_  The  first  observation  having  been  taken,  100  cc.  of  the  solution  are 
mixed  with  10  cc.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  mixtm-e  being 
heated  for  15  minutes  to  68°  0.  Now,  since  the  rotatory  power 
of  the  solution  cooled  to  the  original  temperatm-e,  the  observation 
having  been  made  in  a  tube  one-tenth  longer  than  the  first  tube, 
remains  imaltered  so  far  as  the  glucoses  are  concerned  ;  and  whereas  the 
cane  sugar  has  now  been  replaced  by  inverted  sugar,  the  amount  of 
cane  sugar  may  be  calculated  from  the  rotatory  power  peculiar  to  in- 
verted sugar,  as  follows : — 

The  angle  of  rotation  (a)  of  the  original  liquid  is  made  up  of  the 
rotation  of  the  grape  sugar  (ff  G),  and  that  of  the  cane  sugar  (c  C), 
whilst  the  rotatory  power  of  the  solution  after  conversion  (a,)  depends 
upon  the  rotation  produced  by  the  grape  sugar  (g  G)  and  that  of  the 
inverted  sugai- C).  Therefore, 


a  =  gG  +  cC 
ciy^  =  g  G  -v  iC 
a  —      =  c  C  —  i  C,  or 
a  —      =  C(e—i). 


Therefore,  C= 


c~  i 


a  and  a-^  are  the  angles  obtained  in  the  two 


experiments  ;  c  is  at  a  temperature  of  15°  C.  equal  to  73-8°,  and  i 
equal  to -25.  Therefore  c-z=  +  98-8.  From  these  data  it  is  easy  to 
caiciUate  in  each  special  case  the  quantity  of  cane  sugar  contained  "in  1 
part  of  the  sugar  solution. 

rotatoiy  power  of  the  principal  descriptions  of  sug-ar 
with  which  It  IS  probable  that  we  shall  have  to  deal  in  connection  with 
this  subject  are  the  foUowino'  • — 


Dextrose 
Laevulose 

Cine  sugar 
Milk  „ 
Inverted,, 
Galactose 


+  56° 

-106°  at  14°  C. 

-  53°  at  90°  C. 
+  73-8° 

+  .59-.3° 

-  25°  at  15°  C. 
+  83° 
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Sejmration  of  cane  sugar  from  fruit  sugar. — The  juice,  after  the 
addition  of  some  alcohol,  should  there  be  auy  fear  of  fermentation,  is 
saturated  with  slaked  lime  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  heated  to  the 
boiling  point  and  ag-ain  filtered  at  that  temperature ;  the  insoluble  sugar- 
lime  remaining  on  the  filter,  is  thoroughly  washed  with  water ;  transfer  it 
to  a  suitable  vessel,  pour  water  upon  it,  and  remove  the  lime  from  the 
sugar  compound  by  meaus  of  a  current  of  carbonic  acid.  The  sugar  solu- 
tion is  to  be  once  more  filtered,  evaporated  to  a  syi'up,  decolorized  with 
animal  charcoal,  mixed  with  alcohol  till  it  becomes  tm-bid,  and  then 
left  to  crystallize.  By  the  first  operation  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  cane  sugar  present  are  obtained,  and  the  process  must  be  repeated 
for  the  separation  of  a  further  quantity.  Should  the  sugar  solution  be 
very  turbid  after  the  decomposition  of  the  lime  compound  by  carbonic 
acid,  basic  acetate  of  lead  must  be  added,  and  then,  after  filfi-ation,  the 
excess  of  lead  is  removed  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  process  of  Peligot  may  be  briedy  noticed  here.  The  cane 
sugar  and  glucose  are  combined  with  lime  in  the  cold,  and  the  lime 
estimated  by  neutralisation  with  siilphvu-ic  acid,  and  from  the  amovmt  of 
this  used  the  quantity  of  sugar,  calcidated  as  cane  sugar,  is  ascertained. 
Another  portion  of  the  solution  which  has  been  saturated  with  lime  is 
boiled,  whereby  the  lime  compound  of  cane  siig-ar  is  precipitated,  and 
the  filtrate  is  again  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  difference 
between  the  qualities  of  acid  used  before  and  after  the  boiling  indicates 
the  amount  of  cane  sugar,  while  the  volume  of  acid  used  for  the  second 
neutralisation  gives  the  quantity  of  glucose. 

The  compoimd  of  lime  with  cane  sugar  has  the  formula  O^oHjaOjj, 
30aO,  while  that  with  glucose  is  represented  by  CgHjoCagOg  +  aq.  The 
former  contains  67*06  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar  and  the  latter  6o"22  per 
cent,  of  glucose. 

A  very  simple  process  indicated  by  M.  Paj^en  in  his  work  entitled 
'  Des  Substances  Alimentaires,'  and  employed  in  most  sugar  refineries 
in  France,  '  consists  in  washing  the  rough  or  moist  sugar  with  alcohol 
at  85°,  lightly  acididated  with  five  hundredths  of  acetic  acid,  and 
satiu'ated  with  sugar-candy.  The  liquid  dissolves  the  sugar  of  starch 
and  the  uncrystallizable  sugar,  while  it  does  not  attack  the  crystals  of 
cane  or  beet  sugar. 


ON  THE  STRTJCTITEE  OE  THE  STIGAE-CANE. 

On  the  presence  of  fragments  of  sugar-cane  in  sugar. — The  juice  of 
the  cane  is  expressed  by  means  of  powerful  machinery,  and  during  the 
operation  numerous  fragments  of  the  cane  itself,  many  of  them  of 
extreme  minuteness,  become  detached,  and  pass  into  the  juice.  As  this 
in  its  manufacture  into  sugar  does  not  undergo  in  general  any  process 
of  filtration,  and  as  but  few  of  the  fragments  drain  away  with  the 
treacle,  the  greater  niunber  of  them  are  retained  in  the  sugar,  in  all 
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iinfiltered  samples  of  wliicli  they  may  be  readily  detected  in  abundance 
"by  means  of  the  microscope. 

For  the  more  reitdy  and  certain  identification  of  tliese  fragments, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  a  short  outline  of  the  structure  of  the  sugar-cane 
itself. 

The  sugar-cane  belongs  to  the  class  of  Endogens,  and  consists  of 
nearly  cylindrical  rods  or  stems,  which  are  divided  into  joints  at  irre- 
gular distances  of  some  three  or  four  inches,  and  its  structure  is  made 
up  of  cellular  tissue,  woody  fibre,  vessels,  and  epidermis. 


A  fragment  of  Surar-Cane,  taken  fi-om  nexir  the  centre  of  the  stem,  showing 
tiie  size  and  character  of  the  cells  of  which  the  pa>enchvnia  is  formed,  as 
well  as,  on  the  left,  a  bundle  of  woody  fibre.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida. 
and  magnified  100  diameters. 

The  jJfirencJn/ma,  or  cellulm'  iissue,  forms  the  most  considerable 
portion  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  is  constituted  of  aggreo-ations  of 
infinite  niunbers  of  utricles  or  cells,  in  the  cavities  of  which""  the  iuice 
IS  enclosed. 

These  cells  are  usually  rather  longer  than  broad,  and  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  bamboo  they  are  several  times  larger  than  in  its  outer  and 
harder  part ;  the  membranes  of  which  the  walls  of  the  cells  are  formed 
are  all  finely  dotted  or  punctated,  a  character  by  which  the  cells  of 
the  sugar-cane  may  be  clearly  distinguished  from  most  other  vegetable 

cells  (fag.  61).  i:,^^o"Ji.'o 
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The  woody  Jihre  traverses  the  cane  in  a  longitudinal  direction  in 
distinct  bundles,  which  give  to  transverse  sections  a  dotted  appear- 
ance. Each  bundle  is  constituted  of  a  number  of  greatly  elongated 
cells,  and  sometimes  encloses  vessels ;  these  are  also  usually  more  or 
less  dotted,  like  the  ordinary  cells  of  the  parenchyma,  of  which,  indeed, 
they  are  merely  modifications  (fig.  62). 

The  vessels  follow  the  same  disposition  as  the  woody  fibre  in  the 
centre  of  each  bundle  of  which  one  or  more  is  generally  included. 
These  vessels  are  of  two  kinds :  the  one  is  the  interrupted  spiral  or 


Pig.  G2. 


Fragments  of  the  Suoar-Cane,  exhibiting  the  structure  of  the  two  kinds  of 
vessels  which  enter  into  its  composiuou,  as  well  as  the  cells  of  which  the 
woody  fibre  is  constituted,  a.  Dotted  vessel  embedded  in  woody  fibre  •  b 
cells  of  woody  fibre  ;  c,  spiral  vessel.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and 
magnified  200  diameters. 

dotted  vessel,  and  the  other  the  simple  or  continuous  spiral  vessel. 
The  dotted  vessels  are  sometimes  cylindrical,  but  frequently  polygonal, 
from  the  compression  exerted  upon  them  by  the  woody  fibre,  by 
which  they  are  immediately  surroimded,  and  the  marldngs  of  the 
cells  forming  which  they  frequently  exhibit  on  their  surfaces:  the 
spiral  vessels  are  foxmd  chiefly  in  the  outer  and  harder  part  of  the 
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stem ;  they  are  formed  of  a  single  thread,  remarjkahle  for  its  thickness 
and  strength  (fig.  62.) 

The  epidermis  or  ciiticle  is  known  by  the  elongated,  crenate  cells  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  the  presence  of  stomata.  At  the  distal  ex- 
tremity of  each  internode  of  the  cane,  the  ordinary  epidermic  cells 
are  replaced  or  oyerlaid  by  a  layer  of  cells,  having  totally  different 
characters ;  they  are  usually  a  little  longer  than  broad,  more  or  less 
roimded  or  oval  in  shape,  marked  with  short  and  well-defined  lines 
disposed  in  a  radiate  manner  :  these  cells  resemble  somewhat  the  cells 

Fig.  63. 


formed,  and  those  of  wWch  the  ^ol^hi^  «f       «ane  is 

constituted.   Drawn        the  cSera  JnH^".    '''h"^''^  ^^^^^  ^'^^  i« 

awn  wnn  me  (.amera  Lucida,  and  magnified  200  diameters 

producrof^hemanSZ  of  lorf Zar  ""'^  "  ^ 

They  are  not  contained  in  loaf  surrnv  ^moi,^^  i 
nor  in  certain  of  the  East  Indian  suS^.fi  candy, 
sugars  the  cane  juice  undeigoe  a  pTcess  of  fitS^''^'^';  'l^^^ 
removes  aU  solid  and  bidk^  impurities  "^^'"^  effectually 
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The  presence  of  these  fragments;  in  many  cases,  serves  to  distinguish 
satisfactorily  cane  sugar  from  either  beet,  maple,  or  grape  sugar,  a 
discrimination  which  otherwise  it  would  he  extremely  difficult  to 
eflect. 

By  the  same  means,  also,  cane  sugar  may  be  detected  when  mixed 
with  beet,  a  practice  which,  we  believe,  is  not  uncommon  in  France, 
and  even  in  this  coimtry. 

The  saccharine  juice  of  the  beet-root  is  filtered,  and  therefore  frag- 
ments of  that  plant  are  not  present  in  the  sugar  made  from  it,  as  they 
would  doubtless  be  were  this  means  of  purification  not  adopted. 

The  presence  of  sugar-cane  in  sugar  lessens  somewhat  its  sweet- 
ness, and  thus  helps  to  deteriorate  both  its  quality  and  value. 

Fig.  64. 


Ova  and  yotmg  of  the  Acarus  sacchari.  or  stigar  inspcf.    Drawn  with 
the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified  200  diameters. 

PHTSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  AND  PKOPEKTTES  OP  CANE  SUGAK. 

Sugar  contributes  to  the  formation  of  fat  and  lactic  acid  ;  it  supplies 
material  for  the  maintenance  of  respiration,  furnishiufr  by  its  oxida- 
tion heat  to  the  system.  Sugar,  and  treacle,  especially  the  latter,  have 
an  aperient  tendency. 

The  Im2nirities  of  JJnroJined  or  Broicn  Sugar, 

Ordinary  brown  suf^ar,  prepared  from  juice  which  has  not  been 
subjected  to  efiicient  filtration,  contains  almost  invariably  a  preat  many 
fragments  of  the  tissue  of  the  sugar-cnne,  sporules  of  a  fungus,  nu- 
merous acari,  glucose,  and  other  impui'ities,  from  which  white  or 
refined  sugar  is  entirely  free. 
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The  presence  of  these  various  and  damaging  impurities  is  thus 
explained. 

The  presence  of  the  fragments  of  cane  is  accounted  for  by  the  cane- 
juice  not  having  been  filtered,  of  the  fungus  and  of  the  insects,  by  the 
fermentation  of  the  sugar,  and  the  presence  of  nitrogenous  matter.  In 
sugars  which  have  been  filtered  none  of  these  impurities  are  met  with. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  fungus  and  acarus,  or  sugar- 
mite. 

Fig.  65. 


A  Sugar  Insect  of  medium  size,  representing  its  attitude  and  appearance  when 
alive  and  hs  seen  crawling  on  a  fragment  of  cane.  Drawn  with  the  Camera 
Lncida,  and  magnified  200  diameters.  ivamerd 

On  the  fungus  in  szt(7«r.— Innmnerable  sporules  of  fimoi  are  verv 
generally  to  be  observed  in  the  less  pure  kinds  of  sugar :  thev  occur 
mdeed,  most  abundantly  in  those  sugars  which  favour  the  develon' 
ment  of  the  acari^  ^ 

The  sporules  are  best  seen  by  dissolving  a  small  quantitv  of  anv 
brown  sugar  m  water,  and  looking  for  them  in  the  sediment  which 
subsides,  and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  is  constituted  of  the  suornlpi 
m  question. 
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These  sporiiles  are  exceedingly  minute  bodies,  usually  of  an  oval 
form,  as  represented  in  fig.  67. 

Fig.  C6.  . 


This  fiinire  represents  a  Sugar  Ikskct,  which  has  nearly  attained  its  full  deve- 
lopment, and  as  it  frequently  appears  when  dead.  I>va\vn  with  the  Camera 
Lucida,  and  magnified  200  diameters. 

The  sugar-mite.— The  sugar-mite,  or  Acams  socchari,  first  detected 
by  the  author  in  raw  sugar  in  1861 ,  and  described  in  his  report  pubhshed 
in  the  Lancet  in  January  of  that  vear,  is  iu  size  so  considerable  that  it  is 
plainly  visible  to  the  unaided  sight.  When  present  in  sugar,  it  may 
always  be  detected  by  the  following  proceeding  :— A  teaspoonlul 
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or  two  of  the  suo-ar  sliould  be  dissolved  in  a  large  wine-glass  of 
tepid  water,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  an  hour  or 
so;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  acari  will  be  found,  some  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  some  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  glass,  and  others 
at  the  bottoiji,  mixed  up  with  the  copious  and  dark  sediment,  formed 
of  fi'agments  of  cane,  woody  fibre,  grit,  dirt,  and  starch  granules,  which 
usually  subsides  on  the  solution  of  even  a  small  quantitv  of  siio-ar  in 
water,  i        j  o 

Fig.  67, 


Sporules  of  the  Fungus  found  in  brown  sugar.   Dra.wn  with  the  Camera 
l.ucida,  and  magnified  420  diameters, 

o.^^^  "^^^        proceed  to  give  a  description  of  the  acarus  in  Question 

bfciT^aceVor.'"'  f'^'l  '''''       "^^^^  devXpm^t  may 

yearly  traced  out  m  almost  every  sample  of  brown  suo-ar  ^ 

Ihe  Acarus  sacchariis  first  visible  as  a  rounded  bod?  or  e^o--  ih^. 
gradiially  enlarges  and  becomes  elongated  and  cylinSl  untfl'i  « 
about  twice  as  long  as  broad;  after  a  time,  from  the  sMp.  f.i 
extremity  of  this  ovum,  the  iegs  and  probosdg  b?o^  '  1  '    5  T 
These  stages  of  the  development  'of  the  aSs  l"e  exSted  irfi^64 

The  acarus  thus  far  formed  goes  on  increasing  in  ste  unHl  ft 
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attains  its  full  growth,  when  it  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  mere 
speck. 

In  its  perfect  state,  its  structure  is  as  follows  : — The  body  is  oval, 
or  rather  somewhat  ovate,  being  broader  behind  than  before  ;  from  its 
posterior  part  four  long  and  stiff  bristles  proceed,  two  tog-ether  on  each 
side ;  and  some  eight  or  ten  smaller  ones  are  arranged  nearly  at  equal 
distances  around  the  circumference  of  the  body ;  from  its  anterior 
part  a  proboscis  of  complex  organisation  proceeds,  and  from  its 
inferior  surface  eight  legs,  jointed  and  furnished  with  spines  or  liairs 
at  each  articulation ;  the  spine  which  issues  from  the  last  joint  but 
one  of  each  leg  is  very  long,  and  extends  much  beyond  the  termina- 
tion of  the  leg  itself ;  lastly,  each  leg  is  armed  at  its  extremity  with  a 
formidable  hook. 

Many  of  the  above  particulars  are  faithfully  exhibited  in  the 
engravings,  fig.  55  and  56. 

In  most  samples  of  sugar  the  acari  may  be  seen  of  aU  sizes,  that  is, 
in  all  the  stages  of  their  growth  and  in  every  condition ;  some  alive, 
others  dead ;  some  entire,  and  others  broken  into  fragments ;  bodies 
here,  legs  there. 

We  have  said  that  the  sugar-mite  is  very  commonly  present  in  the 
less  pure  sugars — we  might  have  asserted  that  it  is  almost  constantly 
so,  the  statement  being  based  upon  the  examination  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  different  samples  of  sugar. 

As  a  rule,  the  number  of  acari  present  in  any  sample  of  sugar  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  purity  of  that  sugar  ;  the  purer  the 
sugar,  the  freer  it  will  be  from  the  sugar-mite. 

Grocei's'  itch, — It  is  well  known  that  grocers  are  subject  to  an 
affection  of  the  slrin,  denominated  '  grocers'  itch,'  of  which  one  of  the 
symptoms  is  extreme  irritation  and  itching. 

To  this  disease  all  grocers  are  not  equally  liable,  but  those  more 
particularly  who  are  engaged  in  the  '  handling  '  of  the  sugars,  as  the 
warehousemen. 

Now,  the  Acarus  sacchari  actually  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the 
Acarus  scabiei,  or  itch-insect,  than  which,  however,  it  is  larger,  and 
possessed  of  an  organisation  still  more  formidable. 

It  thus  becomes  extremely  probable  that  the  disease  in  question 
does  really  arise  from  the  sugar  acarus — a  point,  however,  which 
nothing  short  of  microscopic  observation  can  satisfactorily  determine. 

'  As  an  article  of  food  '  (says  Professor  Cameron,  who  published 
in  1863  a  most  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  '  Suorar  • 
Insect')  'sugar  unquestionably  demands  the  careful  consideration! 
of  every  one.  ...  In  my  capacity  of  public  analyst  for  the? 
city  of  Dublin,  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine,  more  or  less  minutely, . 
nearly  one  ]bundred  and  fifty  specimens  of  sugar,  in  quality  varying : 
from  the  purest  white  to  the  darkest  brown.  The  greater  number  of; 
these  samples  were  perfectly  genuine  ;  some  were  of  rather  indifl'erentt 
quality,  and  the  rest,  about  fifteen,  were  so  impure  as  to  be  quite  unfitt 
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for  use  ;  .they  abounded  in  organic  filtli,  and  contained  great  numbers 
of  disgusting  insects.  All  the  samples  of  inferior  sugar  were  of  the 
kind  known  as  raw,  and  in  no  instance  did  I  detect  in  the  refined 
article  the  slightest  trace  of  any  substance  injm-ious  to  the  health  or 
repugnant  to  the  feelings.  With  such  facts  as  these  before  me,  and 
writing  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  I  advocate  the  exclusive  use  of 
refined  sugar.  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  no  one  who  pays  any  atten- 
tion to  the  purity  of  his  food,  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  impurities  so 

Fig.  68. 


A  fragment  of  woody  fibre  of  the  Fir.  showing  its  structure.   Drawn  with 
the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified  200  diameters. 

frequently  abounding  in  the  raw  article,  could,  without  a  feelino-  of 
loathmg,  make  u3eofit.  .  .  .  The  use  of  raw  sugar  is  raSdlv  on 
the  declme  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  publication  of  S  ttle 
treatise  wall  aid  to  utterly  extinguish  it  tt      ii  , 

was  the  first  to  notice  the  generaf  occm-r^nc;  of  ^c^n  in  t"^^ 
sold  m  London,  found  them  in  a  livino-  state  in  nn  f^^J^,  X     nr^  " 
of  72  aa^ples.    He  did  not  detect  the^  ifaliXXn  S 
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sugar.    Tlie  results  of  my  examination  of  tlie  sugar  sold  in  DuWin 
coincided  pretty  closely  witli  Dr.  Hassall's  experience.    In  the  refined 
sorts  I  found  nothing  but  crystallizable  and  non-crystallizable  sugar 
and  a  little  saline  matter  ;  in  the  raw  kinds  organic  and  mineral  filth, 
often  in  great  abundance.     One  of  the  samples  which  I  examined 
contained  a  larger  number  of  insects  than  I  believe  had  previously 
been  noticed,  or  at  least  recorded,  by  any  other  observer.    In  10 
grains  weight  I  estimated  no  fewer  than  500,  most  of  which  were 
so  large  as  to  be  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.    It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  aifirm  that  there  cannot  be  less  than  100,000  of  these 
insects  in  every  pound  of  this  sugar.   The  assertion  (as  reported  in  the 
newspapers)  that  one  pound  of  rmo  sugar  contained  100,000  active 
insects  must  no  doubt  have  appeared  incredible  to  some  people ;  but 
that  I  was  not  guilty  of  exaggerating  the  number  was  proved  by  the 
results  of  other  observers.    A  committee  of  microscopists,  composed 
of  Drs.  AlcMdge,  Minchin,  Symes,  and  Booth,  and  Mr.  Eejoiolds, 
visited  the  workhouse,  and,  in  presence  of  the  officials,  examined  the 
sugar,  and  satisfied  themselves  that  my  account  of  it  was,  in  every 
respect,  an  accm-ate  one.    Two  samples  of  the  sugar  were  also 
examined,  one  by  Dr.  John  Barker,  Curator  of  the  Eoyal  OoUege  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland;  the  other  by  Dr.  Hassall,  of  London,  a  very 
eminent  authority  upon  the  subject.    In  15  grains  weight  Dr.  Hassall 
found  considerably  over  100  living  insects,  or  at  the  rate  of  42,000  per 
poimd ;  and  Dr.  Barker  estimated  no  fewer  than  1,400  in  45  grains 
weight,  or  at  the  rate  of  268,000  acari  in  each  pound  weight  of  sugar.' 

Another  impmity  very  frequently  met  with  in  liunp  sugar  consists 
of  minute  sawditst-like  fy-agments,  not  only  of  deal,  but  also  of  other 
woods ;  they  often  occur  in  great  abundance,  and  of  their  presence  it 
is  not  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Possibly  they  are 
derived  from  the  board  on  which  the  loaf  sugar  is  broken  into 
hunps. 

The  impurities  of  raw  sugar  prevail  to  such  an  extent,  and  are  of  such 
a  natm*e — consisting  of  live  animalculse  or  acari,  sporules  of  fungus, 
grit,  woody  fibre,  &c. — that  we  feel  compelled,  however  reluctantly, 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hi'own  suf/ors  of  commei'ce  are,  in 
general,  in  a  state  uiifit  for  human  consum23tion. 

We  strongly  lu'ge  the  sugar  refiner  to  prepare  cheap  forms  of  puri- 
fied sugar,  in  powder,  analogous  to  crushed  lump ;  such  sugars  are 
extensively  employed  in  Scutland,  Bristol,  and  elsewhere,  and  are 
meeting  with  a  large  and  ready  sale. 

EESTJITS  or  TKE  EXAMINATION  OF  SAMPLES. 

Out  of  seventij-tzvo  sam^^les  of  h'oim  sugar,  as  procured  at  different 
shops,  subjected  to  examination, /rfl'<7?»m);s  of  sugar-cane  were  present 
in  all  but  one.  These  were  usually  so  small  that  they  were  visible 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
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siis-ars 


Sporules  and  filaments  of  f  ungus  were  present  in  nearly  all  the 


The  acari  were  present  in  sixty-nine  of  tlie  samples^  and  in  many 
in  very  considerable  quantities. 

Grape  sugar  was  detected  in  all  the  sugars. 

Four  of  the  sugars  contained  proportions  of  starcJi  so  considerable 
as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  they  were  adulterated. 

Eleven  other  samples  of  brown  sugar,  as  imported  from  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  furnished  nearly  similar  results.  Two  only  could 
be  regarded  as  pure  and  fit  for  human  consumption— a  white,  large- 
gramed  Calcutta  sugar,  resembling  crushed  lump ;  and  a  pale  straw- 
coloured,  large-grained,  highly  crystalline  sugar  from  Oassipore. 
Both  these  sugars  had  no  doubt  been  made  from  iuice  purified  by 
filtration.  ^        x  j  . 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  fifteen  sainples  of  lump  sugar 
were —  -r  ^ 

That  in  none  of  the  sugars  were  fragments  of  cane  present. 
That  m  three  of  the  sugars  only  were  traces  of  e-rape  suo-ar  to  be 
detected.  ° 

That  in  no  case  were  acari  observed. 

_  That  in  none  of  the  sugars  were  sporules  and  threads  of  func^i 
visible.  ° 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  the  majoritv  of  brown  sugars,  although 
not  adulterated,  are  yet,  as  imported  into  this  country  and  as  vended 
to  tiie  pubhc,  m  an  exceedingly  impure  condition. 

THE  ADIJLTEEATIONB  OE  CANE  SITGAR. 

Various  adulterations  have  been  stated  to  be  practised  on  su^ar:  as 
with  potato  sugar,  starch,  gum  and  dextrin,  finely  powdered  marble, 
chalk  or  whtttng,  sand,  hone-dust,  and  common  salt. 

bugar  being  soluble  in  water,  it  is  obvious  that,  were  it  to  be 
adulterated  with  any  insoluble  substances,  the  discovery  of  such 
adulterations  woiild  be  very  easy  and  certain,  for  the  only  thing 
necessary  would  be  to  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  sugar  and  to  examine 
the  precipitates  which  subsided. 

examined  several  hundred  samples  of  sugar,  and  the  only 
f  ^^l^stance,  excluding  accidental  impurities,^vhich  we  have 
SfilTo   ^   '  starch  which  was  present  in  small  quantities  in 

wP  l.!r^r'  .  T^'"      therefore,  but  little  foundation  for  the  tales 
we  hear  about  the  presence  of  sand  in  sugar. 

f  ormerly  however,  when  sugar  was  much  dearer  than  at  present  it 
used  to  be  extensively  adrdterated  with  an  inferior  description  of  si™ 
made  from  potato  starch  by  the  action  upon  it  of  dilute  sulphuSid 
But  this  adulteration  has,  we  believe,  ceased.  ^piiuiic  acia. 

Dr  Letheby,  in  his  evidence  given  some  years  since  before  the  Par 
hamentary  Committee  of  which  Mr.  Scholefield  was  the  chah-man; 
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stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt : 
'  Is  there  much  potato  sugar  made  ?  ' — '  A  year  or  two  ago  ago,  when 
there  were  diseased  potatoes,  there  were  tons  made  in  a  week  at  one 
establishment  I  visited.  The  disease  in  the  potatoes  did  not  touch  the 
starch.' 

'  A  few  years  ago,'  writes  Dr.  Pereira,  inspected  an  extensive  manu- 
factory of  sugar  from  potato  starch  at  Stratford,  in  Essex ;  the  sugar 
obtained  was  sold  for  the  adulteration  of  brown  sugar,  and  the  molasses 
produced  was  consumed  in  an  oxalic  acid  manufactory.' 

There  is  a  practice,  termed  the  'Mixing'  or  'Handling'  of  sugar, 
which,  although  not  an  adulteration,  may  here  be  described.  It  con- 
sists_  in  mixing  together,  in  various  proportions,  sugar  of  different 
qualities  and  prices — as  moist  sugars  with  dry  ones,  very  brown  sugars 
with  those  of  light  colour— the  resulting  article  presenting  a  tolerable 
appearance  to  the  eye,  but  being  rarely  what  it  professes  to  be — real 
Jamaica  or  Demerara  sugar. 

In  reference  to  this  subject  some  remarks  from  the  work  of  Dr. 
Scoffern  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar  may  be  quoted  : — 

'  If  the  West  Indian  sugar-growers  were  to  be  furnished  at  once 
with  a  never-failing  means  of  producing  a  large-grained,  and  there- 
fore an  easily  cm-ed,  sugar,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sorts,  their 
produce  would  have  to  encounter  a  difficulty  which  the  consumer 
would  scarcely  imagine.  Such  large-grained  sugars  are  very  un- 
favourable to  the  perpetration  of  certain  mysterious  operations  of 
legerdemain  ternied  "  handling,"  which  grocers  understand  too  well. 
They  will  not  mix.  A  small-grained  sugar  may  readily  be  incorpo- 
rated with  glucose,  with  pieces  or  bastards,  and  other  less  innocent 
bodies,  without  such  incorporation  being  discoverable  to  the  eye.  A 
large-grained  sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  most  refractory  material 
for  these  little  manipulations ;  its  crystals,  no  matter  how  mingled 
with  contaminating  agents,  never  ceasing  to  manifest  their  native  bril- 
liancy, and  thus  proclaiming  the  fraud.  It  is  most  easy,  then,  to 
understand  why  the  grocer,  as  a  rule,  does  not  encourage  these  large- 
grained  sugars.  He  cannot  "  handle  "  them,  and  therefore  brands  them 
with  a  fault.  He  says  they  are  deficient  in  saccharine  matter — that 
they  will  not  sweeten.' 

THE  DETECTION  OF  THE  ADITLTEKATIONS  OE  SUGAR. 

As  we  have  seen,  sugar,  on  the  whole,  is  liable  to  but  little  adul- 
teration, although  the  raw  sugars  of  commerce  contain  many  im- 
purities. The  chief  adulterations  which  have  been  detected  are  those 
with  starch  and  starch  sugar.  Other  articles  alleged  to  have  been 
used  for  its  adulteration  are  gu7n,  dextrin,  chalh  or  whiting,  gypsiLm, 
sand,  hone-dust,  and  common  salt.  These  substances,  except  the  gum 
and  salt,  are  all  insoluble  in  water  ;  for  their  separation  and  identifica- 
tion nothing  more  in  general  would  be  necessary  than  to  dissolve  a 
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portion  of  the  sugar,  to  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  and  to  examine 
it  with  the  eye,  and  occasionally  by  chemical  reagents. 

If  the  sugar  be  adulterated  with  gum  we  must  proceed  as  follows  :  

5  grammes  of  the  sugar  must  be  dissolved  in  boiling  spirits  of  wine. 
The  greater  part  of  the  gmii  will  remain  undissolved,  and  may  be 
identified  by  its  general  characters ;  or  the  gum  may  be  precipitated 
from  its  aqueous  solution  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  estimated 
by  evaporation  and  drying  after  the  removal  of  the  lead.  Dextrin, 
which  is  intermediate  in  its  characters  between  gum  and  starch,  may 
be  quantitatively  estimated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gmn  ;  but  it  is  not 
precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  unless  with  the  addition  of  ammonia  ; 
dextrm  is  further  distinguished  from  gum  by  the  purplish  colour  to 
which  it  gives  rise  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  iodine,  as  also  by 
the  circimistance  that  under  the  microscope  the  remnants  of  the  starch 
corpuscles  are  still  visible  in  many  cases. 

The  presence  of  farinaceous  substances  may  be  thus  ascertained' 
ihe  precipitate  obtained  after  the  solution  of  the  sugar  in  cold  water 
should  be  treated  with  a  little  iodine;  or,  better  still,  it  mav  be 
examined  with  the  microscope,  and  the  characters  of  the  starch 'cor- 
puscles determined.  The  quantity  of  starch  present  may  be  ascertained 
by  collecting  drying,  and  weighing  the  residue,  or  by  its  conversion 
into  glucose  by  means  of  dilute  sulphm-ic  acid  in  the  manner  described 
under  '  J^lour. 

Starch  myar  is  chemically  identical  with  grape  sugar ;  and  since,  as 
we  have  shown,  this  description  of  sugar  is  present  to  some  extent  in  all 
the  brown  sugars  of  commerce,  it  is  evident  that  the  analysis  necessary 
to  enable  the  chemist  to  state  whether  the  sugar  is  adulterated  with 
starch  siigar  or  not  must  be  a  quantitative  one,  and  that  he  is  only 
!r  ^°^«l^}d^^?.tliat  a  sugar  is  adulterated  with  that  substance 
wS  aiiide^'°        discovered  forms  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 

of  J^n'/'nTf  detection  and  estimation  of  this  description 

SugF  described  under  the  head  of  'The  Analysis  of 

wl.p!Swr  generally  and  very  briefly,  the  methods 

whereby  the  alleged  mineral  adulterations  of  sugar  may  be  deter- 

Carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk  will  be  sufficiently  discriminated  bv 

tr^'^lS-rf^^  effervescence  on  thJaddition  of  acid^ 

but  the  lull  details  of  the  process  necessary  for  the  exact  identifipifioTi 

^n  '  °'  °'       ^"'^'^^^^  ''^^^  '^--i^' d  tb?aS 

Sulphate  of  lime  ov  gypsum  may  be  estimated  after  its  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid  by  precipitating  the  sulphmic  acid  by  means  of 

"ly  dtjrTed.^'       ^^"^  — -  eTs^hert 

Bone  earth  or  phosphate  of  lime  is,  of  course,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
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will  collect  at  tlie  tottom  of  the  «ssel    If  ~w  it  ^^^^f  J'^ 

acids,  and  it  may  Ids  readily  dried  and  weighed. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
COLOURED  SUGAR  CONFECTIONERY. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  foreign  substances  added  for  the  sake  of  bulk,  whether  ve"-etable  or 
mineral,  such  as  plaster  of  Paris,  chalk,  starch,  &c. ;  any  poisonous  or  injurious 
colouring  matter,  Avhether  mineral  or  vegetable,  such  as  combinations  of  arsenic 
antimony,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  iron,  or  aniline  colours  contaminated  with 

The  adulteration  of  articles  of  sugar  confectionery  is  a  subject  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view:  that  it  must  be 
so  IS  evident  when  we  consider  the  poisonous  character  of  manv  of 
the  substances  used,  and  also  the  large  consiunption  of  these  articles 
especiaUy  by  children  and  young  persons. 

That  these  articles  are  subject  to  gross  and  injurious  adulteration 
has  long  been  known,  and  the  subject  is  particularly  referred  to  even  bv 
Acciun  and  other  early  writers  on  adulteration.     Dr.  O'Shauo-hnessv 

in  tbP        ?  •  °  T  1°^°'''""'^  confectionery,  published 

m  the  Lancet,  m  1888,  made  these  remarks :— 

+b/^\^^'®  ^"i^T'^^"  observations  it  is  my  principal  aim  to  lay  before 
the  public  and  the  medical  profession  a  calm,  dispassionate  statement 
and  chrnSftfnf  1  poisons_  (gamboge,  lead,  copper,  mercury, 

and  chiomate  oi  lead)  m  several  articles  of  confectioneryf  the  prepaii 

\.rlof    }n  '  ^'''^  P'^^^^^^'   attractions   to   the  younger 

tensivP  1      1  '  f  ^as  grown  into  a  separate  and  iost  IZ 

tasl  tL^  3    ^}  manufacture.    J  am  fully  awai^e  of  the  hazardous 

THE  ADTJLTERATIOIfS  OP  SFGAK  CONFECTIONEET. 

Of  aU  the  chief  varieties  of  articles  of  sugar  confectionerv  we 
e::Sfbut""%^""'"'^.^  microlcepical  and  chemica 

±  rom  an  examination  of  this  series  of  analyses,  it  appears 
Of  the  yellows — 

That  seven  were  coloured  with  lemon  chrome,  or  the  nale  variAt. 
of  CHEOMATE  OP  LEAD.  '  ^  ^  Variety 

That>e  were  coloured  with  grange  chrome,  or  the  deen  vprJpt^ 
of  CHEOMATE  OP  LEAD.  ®P  Variety 
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That  forty-seven  were  coloured  with  the  hright  or  canary-coloured 
variety  of  chromate  of  lead. 

That  eleven  of  the  samples  were  coloui'ed  with  gamboge. 

While  the  colour  of  the  majority  of  the  above  samples  was  con- 
fined to  the  surface,  in  many  other  cases  it  was  diffused  equally 
thi'oughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  sugar  used. 

Of  the  reds — 

That  sixty-one  were  coloured  with  organic  2)in7c  colouring  matters, 
consisting  in  most  cases  of  Coccus  Cacti,  or  cochineal. 

That  in  tivelve  of  the  samples  the  colom'ing  matter  was  BED  lead, 
eed  oxide  oe  lead,  or  minifm. 

That  in  six  cases  the  colouring  ingredient  consisted  of  veemilion, 

CINNABAE,  or  BISULPHTJEET  OP  MEECUET. 

Of  the  hrowns — 

That  eight  were  coloured  with  hroxon  ferruginoics  earths,  either 
Vandyke  hroion,  umber,  or  sienna. 

Of  the  purples — 

That  two  samples  were  coloured  with  a  mixture  of  Antioerp  blue, 
which  consists  principally  of  Prussian  blue,  and  an  organic  red 
pigment,  most  probably  cochiiieal. 

Of  the  blues — 

That  one  was  coloured  with  indigo. 

That  eleven  were  coloured  with  Prussian  blue,  or  ferrocyanide  of 
iron. 

That  eleven  were  coloured  with  Antwe7'p  blue,  which  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  Prussian  blue. 

That  in  fifteen  samples  the  colouring  matter  consisted  of  Germax 
OE  AETiEiciAL  ULTRAMAEINE,  which  is  a  double  silicatc  of  alu- 
mina and  soda  with  sulphuret  of  sodium. 

Of  the  greens — 

That  five  samples  were  coloured  with  the  pale  variety  of  Bruns- 
wick GEEEN. 

That  four  were  coloured  with  middle  Beunswick  geeen. 
That  one  was  coloured  with  the  deep  variety  of  BRtrifswiCE  green. 
These  greens  consist  of  a  mixture,  in  difierent  pj:oportions,  of  the 
CHROMATes  of  lead  and  Prussian  blue. 

That  one  sample  was  coloured  with  vhrditer  or  carbonate  of 

COFPEB. 

That  nine  were  coloured  with  Scheele's  green,  emerald  green, 

or  ARSENITE  OF  COPPER. 

That  in  four  of  the  samples  the  colours  used  were  painted  on  with 
"\v  HiTE  lead  or  CARBONATE  OF  LEAD.  This  was  the  case  in  all  the 
cake  ornaments. 
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It  furtlier  appears  from  the  above  analyses — 

That  fMrteen  of  the  samples  were  adulterated  with  hydrated  sul- 
phate of  lime,  the  quantity  vaiying  from  4-3  to  43-66  per  cent. 

That  UuenfAj-one  of  the  samples  were  adulterated  with  different 
Mnds  oi  flour,  in  quantities  varying  from  1-66  to  25-56  per  cent. 
In  seventeen  samples  the  farina  consisted  of  wheat  flour ;  in  three, 
of  potato  flour,  and  in  one,  of  East  India  arrowroot.  ' 

The  ahove  colours  were  variously  combined  in  different  cases ;  as 
many  as  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  even  seven  colours  occurring  in  the 
same  parcel  of  confectionery,  including  three  and  even  four  poisons. 

The  following  specimens  are  of  this  kind  :  

^  Sugar  seeds.— colours  of  one  sample  of  sugar  seeds  were 
ci'imson,  pale  2nnJc,  light  blue,  dull  greenish-blue,  lic/ht  grass-green 
orange-yellow,  and  leynon-yellow,  intermixed  with  white  globules  The 
coloui-ing  ingredients  employed  were :  for  the  crimson  and  pink,  the 
usual  non-metallic  red;  for  the  blue,  Antiverp  blue;  for  the  dull 
greemsh-blue,  verditee,  containing  lead  ;  for  the  grass-green,  pale 
BRimsmcB:  green;  and  for  the  orange  and  bright  vellows,  the  orano-e 
and  yellow  CHROMATES  op  lead,  in  large  quantity.  ^Ash,  light  reddish- 
brown,  1-06  per  cent. ;  matter  insoluble  in  water,  chiefly  luheat  flour, 
y-bO  per  cent.  ' 

Thus  no  less  than  three  active  jjoisom  containing  lead  and  copper 
were  present  m  this  sample  in  considerable  amount 

Dog  and  hare.-Th.e  nose  and  ears  of  the  dog,  and  the  tongue  of 
tiie  hare,  were  coloured  bright  red  with  vermilion.  The  body  of  the 
dog  is  spotted  with  large  patches  of  gamboge  and  burnt  umber,  as  also 
was  the  figure  of  the  hare  which  lay  at  its  feet;  while  the  green 
pigment  on  the  base,  of  which  there  was  a  veiy  large  quantity,  con- 
tained CHROMATE  OE  LEAD,  and  consisted  of  the  pale  variety  of  Brdns- 
wicE  GREEN.    Ash,  dark  reddish-brown,  2-0  per  cent 

Mixed  sugar  ornaments.— T\q  confectionery  in  this  parcel  is  made 
H?«T.To  //"""f*^^"^  forms  and  devices,  as  hats,  jugs,  baskets,  and 
dishes  of  friut  and  vegetables.  One  of  the  hats  is  coloured  yellow 
with  CHROMATE  OE  LEAD,  and  has  a  green  hatband  around  it  coloured 
with  ARSENiTE  OF  COPPER ;  a  second  hat  is  white,  with  a  blue  hatband 
tt^e  pigment  being  Prussian  blue.  The  baskets  are  coloured  yellow 
with  CHROMATE  OE  LEAD ;  into  the  colouring  of  the  pears  and  peacC 
the  usual  non-metalhc  red  pigment,  chromIte  oe  LEAD,  and  Cdle 
Brunswick  green  enter  largely;  while  the  carrots  represent™  a 
dish  are  coloured  throughout  with  red  oxide  oe  lead,  and  the  torn 
with  the  same  green.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  of  all  C  samples  S 
coloured  sugar  confectionery  submitted  to  analysis,  as  it  conS  no 
less  than  four  deadly  pioisons.  ,  °      contains  no 

Twelfth-cahe  ornaments. — The  omampTitq  in  n^'^c  ^r.  ^ 
of  a  ,Mp  in  f.U  sail,  a  duck,  a  fox^rdTLcitK^t  "Z"^^- 
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cipal  colours  being  green,  yellow,  red,  and  brown  ;  the  chief  pigments 
employed  are  chromate  op  lead,  red  oxide  of  lead  or  red  lead, 
VERMiLioisr,  sienna,  and  arsenite  of  copper  :  these  being  present  in 
poisonous  quantity. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  list  of  colouring  matters  above  enume- 
rated includes  some  substances  of  an  injurious  character,  and  many 
which  are  amongst  the  most  "sdrulent  and  deadly  of  the  mineral  poisons. 
Of  those  which  may  be  considered  as  more  or  less  injurious  are  ferro- 
cymiide  of  iron  or  Prussian  blue,  Antwerp  blue,  gamboge,  and  German 
or  artijicial  ultramarine.  Amongst  those  which  are  deadly  and  poison- 
ous, are — the  three  chrome  yellows  or  chromates  of  lead  ;  red 

LEAD  or  RED  OXIDE  OF  LEAD ;  WHITE  LEAD  or  CARBONATE  OF  LEAD  ; 

vermilion  or  bisulphuret  op  mercttrt  ;  the  three  Brunswick 
greens;  verditer  or  carbonate  gb"  copper;  and  emerald  green, 
Scheele's  green,  or  arsenite  of  copper. 

Other  articles  which  have  been  stated  to  be  used  in  the  colom'ins- 
of  sugar  confectionery,  and  most  of  which  we  have  ourselves  detected, 
are  clay,  chalk,  Naples  yellow,  sulpJiuret  of  arsenic,  massicot  or  oxide 
of  lead,  acetate  and  oxychloride  of  copper. 

It  may  be  alleged  by  some  that  these  substances  are  employed  in 
quantities  too  inconsiderable  to  prove  iujm'ious  ;  but  this  is  certainly 
not  so,  for  the  quantity  used,  as  is  amply  indicated  in  many  cases  by 
the  eye  alone,  is  often  very  large,  and  sufficient,  as  is  proved  by  mmi- 
berless  recorded  instances,  to  occasion  disease,  and  even  death.  It  shoidd 
be  remembered,  too,  that  the  preparations  of  lead,  mercm'y,  copper,  and 
arsenic,  are  what  are  termed  cumulative — that  is,  they  are  liable  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  system  little  by  little,  until  at  length  the  full  effects  of 
the  poisons  become  manifested.  Injm'ious  consequences  have  been  Imown 
to  result  from  merely  moistening  wafers  with  the  tongue  ;  now,  the  in- 
gredients used  for  colouring  these  include  many  that  are  employed  in 
sugar  confectionery:  how  much  more  injurious  then  must  theconsmup- 
tion  of  sugar  thus  painted  prove,  when  the  pigments  are  actually  received 
into  the  stomach ! 

That  deadly  poisons,  like  the  above,  should  have  been  daily  used  for 
the  mere  sake  of  imparting  colour  to  articles  of  such  general  consump- 
tion as  sugar  confectionery — articles  consumed  chiefly  by  children, 
who  from  their  delicate  organisation  are  much  more  susceptible  than 
adults — is  both  surprising  and  lamentable.  It  is  sm-prising,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles  should  have  been  so 
reckless  as  to  employ  them  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  authorities 
should  have  tolerated  their  use. 

Dr.  Thomson  furnished  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Adidtera- 
tion,  in  1856,  with  the  following  particulars  regarding  the  adulteration 
of  sugar  confectionery  with  teira  alba  or  sulphate  of  lime  :  — 

'  I  procured  from  a  great  manufactory  of  those  substances  specimens 
at  different  prices.  There  were  about  ten  difierent  samples,  of  which 
I  have  the  details  here ;  I  will  first  speak  of  what  are  called  mints,  at 
7d.  a  poimd ;  they  contained  3-03  per  cent,  of  a  substance  which  is 
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sold  under  tlie  name  of  terra  alba.  This  terra  alba  I  found  to  be 
plaster  of  Pans,  Tbe  second  sample,  at  84s.  per  cwt.,  contained  20-84 
per  cent  of  terra  alba.  The  tbii-d  was  caraways,  at  6d.  a  pound,  and 
contamed  27-82  of  terra  alba.  The  fourth,  another  specimen  of  car- 
aways, at  M.  a  pound,  contained  19-22  per  cent,  of  terra  alba  The 
^xth,  ahnonds,  at  lOfZ.  a  pound,  contained  -96  per  cent,  of  terra  alba 
The  seventh,  another  sample,  at  M.  a  pound,  contained  7-02  per  cent' 
of  ten-a  alba.  The  eighth  sample,  at  Sd.,  contained  22-76  of  terra 
alba.  Easpberries,  at  9d  a  pound,  contained  7-76  of  terra  alba.  Sti-aw- 
bernes,  at  ^d.  a  poimd,  contained  8-28  per  cent,  of  terra  alba  ' 
mittee'--  "^"'"'^^  evidence  before  the  above  Com- 

/I  believe  many  articles  of  confectionery  are  adulterated  ;  I  think 
caraway  comfits  are  very  extensively  adulterated,  and  also  many  of 
the  peppermint  lozenges    I  believe  the  basis  of  both  those  and  cori- 

^V^t^fT"^  -'T'  are  put  into  the 

£w  i  ^^^'^^^  ^^^'^  is  dusted  over  with 

over^^Iin  t^^^^^^  '\P[f'^'^fP<^^-^l  a  pretty  strong  coat  is  put 
teei  symp  ^^^'^'^         ^  stronger  and 

White  lead  used  in  sugar  cake  ornaments  is  itself  often  extensivelv 
adulterated  with  ml2}hate  of  baryta.  extensively 

Flammring  wifJi  Essences. 
'essS^^'Xcn.p'nf su.ar  confectionery  are  flavoured  with 

fou^  if  S^M™  '      °'         ^'T^'  -ueh  in7.^™atio„  will  be 

stupour  in  childi-en  It  is  ar.  in  t.nluf  ^      1  P^T^V^ed  drowsmess  and 
acLu>iea,tyflav:;;eJVr;ru?r™^^^^^^^ 
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almond  cake  with,  water,  and  it  contains  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent, 
of  p'ussic  or  hydrocyanic  add,  OHN,  but  is  most  variable  in  its  strength! 
As  small  a,  quantity  as  twenty  drops  has  been  known  to  occasion  death. 

There  is  another  compound  of  prussic  acid,  called  'almond  flavour 
it  contains  about  one  drachm  of  the  essential  oil  to  seven  drachms  of 
spirit,  but  its  strength  varies  very  much.    Many  fatal  cases  have  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  this  flavom-ing  substance. 

The  prussic  acid  in  these  preparations  is  not  essential  to  their 
flavour,  and  might  with  a  little  care  be  readilv  separated,  so  that,  as 
Professor  Taylor  remarks  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  Adulteration,  'there  is  no  excuse  for  selling  prussic 
acid  in  these  compounds  but  laziness  and  ignorance.' 

For  fm-ther  information  respecting  '  Artificial  Fruit  Essences,'  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  '  Jams  and  Preserves.' 

Poisonous  papers  used  as  zvrappers  of  sugar  covfectionery. — Lastly, 
the  papers  in  which  the  ornaments  are  wrapped  are  frequently  coloured 
with  various  poisonous  pigments— a  practice  which  ought  to  be  for- 
bidden, since  children  are  very  apt  to  put  these  papers  in  their  mouths 
and  suck  them. 

In  some  other  countries,  as  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland, 
maniifactm-ers  of  sugar  confectionery  have  long  been  forbidden  to  use 
injurious  colouring  ingredients  under  severe  penalties.  Sellers  of  these 
articles  in  Paris  are  also  obliged  to  put  their  names  on  every  parcel  of 
confectionery  they  sell ;  they  are  held  responsible  for  all  accidents 
which  may  arise  from  their  consumption,  and  they  are  even  forbidden 
to  wi-ap  the  articles  in  coloured  papers. 

FoUowiug  the  example  of  the  Council  of  Health  of  Paris,  we  now 
furnish  two  lists,  one  of  colours  the  use  of  which  may  be  permitted, 
and  the  other,  of  those  colom-s  the  employment  of  which  should  be 
strictly  prohibited,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  health,  and  most  of  them  absolutely  poisonous : — 


List  of  Colours,  the  Use  of  which 
may  he  p)erinitted. 

Yellows. 

Safiron. 

Turmeric. 

French  berries. 

Lake  of  ditto,  or  yellow  lake. 

Persian  berries. 

Lake  of  ditto. 

Quercitron  bark. 

Lake  of  ditto. 

Fustic  wood. 

Lake  of  ditto. 


List  of  Colours,  the  Use  of  xohich 
should  he  prohihited. 

Yellows. 

Gamboge. 

The  three  chrome  yellows,  or 

chromates  of  lead. 
Massicot,  or  protoxide  of  lead. 
Yellow  orpiment,  or  sulphm'et  of 

arsenicum. 
King's  yellow,  or  sulphuret  of 

arsenicum,  with  lime  and  sul- 
■  phiu". 
Iodide  of  lead. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony,  or  Naples 

yellow. 
Yellow  ochre. 
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List  of  Colours,  the  Use  of  lohich 
may  he  permitted. 

Eeds. 

Cocliineal. 
Lakes  of  ditto. 
Carmine  and 
Brazil  wood. 
Lakes  of  ditto. 
Pink  madder  lake. 


Ptieples. 
Madder  piu'ple. 
Logwood  and  indigo. 
Any  of  the  lakes,  with  indigo  or 
litmus. 


Blues. 


Indigo. 
Litmus. 


Geeens. 

Sap  green  (juice  of  Rhamnus  ca- 

tharticus). 
Yellow  lake,  or  French  berries, 

and  indigo. 


s 


List  of  Colours,  the  Use  of  zohich 
should  he  prohihited, 

Keds. 

Eed  lead,  minium,  or  red  oxide 
of  lead. 

Vermilion,  or  bisulphuret  of  mer- 
cmy. 

Red  orpiment,  realgar,  or  hisul- 

phm-et  of  arsenic. 
Iodide  of  mercury. 
Red.  ferruginous  earths,  as  Vene-  . 

tian  red,  &c. 

Beowns. 

Vandyke  brown. 
Umber. 

Ptjeples. 
All  piu'ples  resulting  from  the 
mixtm-e  of  any  of  the  prohibited 
reds  or  blues. 

Blues. 

Prussian  blue,  or  ferrocyanide  of 

iron 
Indigo. 

Antwerp  blue,  a  preparation  of 

Prussian  blue. 
Cobalt. 

Smalt,  a  glass  of  cobalt. 

Blue  verditer,  or  sesquicarbonate 
of  copper.  ■ 

Ultramarine,  a  double  silicate  of 
alumina  and  soda,  with  sulphu- 
ret  of  sodimn. 

German  or  artificial  ultramarine, 
which  resembles  in  its  compo- 
sition natural  ultramarine. 

Geeens. 

The  three  false  Brunswick  greens 
being  mixtiu-es  of  the  chromates 
ot  lead  and  indigo. 

Mineral  green,  green  verditer,  or 
subcarbonate  of  copper. 
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List  of  Colours,  the  Use  of  which 
may  he  permitted. 

Greens, 

Any  of  the  vegetable  yellows,  or 
lakes,  with  indigo,  including 
Persian  berries  and  indigo. 
Ohs.  —  Of  the  above  colours 
one,  sap  green,  is  certainly  liable 
to  injiu'ious  adulteration,  and  it  is 
stated  that  littnus  is  so  likewise. 


List  of  Colours,  the  Use  of  which 
should  he  prohihited. 

Geeens. 

Verdigris,  or  diacetate  of  copper. 
Emerald  green,  or  arsenite  of 
copper. 

The  true  Brunswick  greens,  or 
oxychlorides  of  copper. 

False  verditer,  or  subsulphate  of 
copper  and  chalk. 

The  vaeious  Beonze  Powdees. 

Gold,  silver,  and  copper  bronzes ; 
these  consist  of  alloys,  in  difier- 
ent  proportions,  of  copper  and 
zinc. 

White  lead,  or  carbonate  of  lead. 


A  great  variety  of  colours  are  now  prepared  from  coal  tar,  nearly 
every  tint  being  imitated.  Against  the  employment  of  these  dyes,  in- 
cluding the  amline  dyes,  there  is  little  to  be  urged,  provided  they  are 
piu-e.  Unfortimately,  however,  they  are  frequently  contaminated  with 
arsenic,  and  hence  their  indiscriminate  use  is  much  to  be  condemned. 

By  an  examination  of  these  lists,  it  will  be  perceived  that  nearly 
all  the  substances  formerly  employed  by  the  manufactm'ers  of  co- 
loiu'ed  sugar  confectionery  belonged'  to  the  second  or  prohibited  list. 
Even  the  first  list  contains  the  names  of  two  or  three  coloiu's,  the  use 
of  which  is  not  wholly  free  from  objection — as  indigo,  litmus,  and  sap 
green ;  the  two  latter  in  consequence  of  their  liability  to  adulteration. 
Genuine  litmus,  being  a  vegetable  colour,  is  of  com-se  harmless ;  but 
its  use  is  rendered  objectionable  fi-om  its  being  frequently  adulter- 
ated, according  to  M.  Andral,  with  common  arsenic  and  2^^'oxide  of 
mercury. 

From  ultramarine,  in  contact  with  an  acid,  sulphiu'etted  hydrogen 
is  fi'eely  liberated ;  and  this  liberation  no  doubt  takes  place  readily  in 
the  stomach  when  any  confectionery  coloured  by  this  pigment  is  par-  • 
taken  of  :  hence  the  lise  of  this  pigment  is  objectionable. 

The  danger  of  colouring  articles  of  sugar  confectionery  arises,  not: 
merely  from  the  wilful  employment  of  substances  of  Imown  hurtfiil-| 
ness,  but  also  from  their  use  through  ignorance  and  accident.  The 
excuse  of  ignorance  may  tell  somewhat  in  favour  of  manufacturer 
who,  in  some  cases,  may  not  be  aware  of  the  deadly  nature  of  th 
articles  which  they  daily  use,  knowing  them  by  their  common  oi 
popular  names. 

The  results  recorded  in  these  analyses  are  really  of  a  very  seriou 
character,  and  we  can  well  remember  the  time  when  the  state  of  thing 
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we  have  here  portrayed  was  even  worse.  Of  late  years,  however,  great 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  coloming  of  articles  of  sugar  con- 
fectionery, and  now  it  is  by  no  means  common  to  meet  with  verdigris 
or  acetate  of  ocpper,  with  the  verditers  or  carbonates  of  copper,  or 
with  mineral  gi-een  or  arsenate  of  copper,  all  of  which  are  virulent 
poisons. 

A  few  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  resulting  from  the  use  of  coloured 
sugar  confectionery  will  be  found  recorded  in  '  Food  and  its  Adul- 
terations.' 


THE  DETECTIOlSr  OP  THE  ADTJLTEKATIGlSrS  OF  SUGAE  CONTECTIO^rERT. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  brief  directions,  which  may 
prove  of  assistance  to  others  who  may  desire  to  analyse  for  themselves 
any  suspected  samples  of  coloured  confectionery.  We  shall,  however, 
confine  our  directions  chiefly  to  the  detection  of  those  substances 
which  we  have  ourselves  discovered  in  the  different  samples  subjected 
to  examination.  From  the  large  number  of  analyses  which  we  have 
made,  and  the  results  of  which  we  have  already  made  known,  the 
pigments  detected  will  embrace  certainly  all  the  most  important  of 
those  which  are  ordinarily  employed  in  the  coloration  of  confectionery. 

Of  the  colours  used,  some  are  soluble  in  water,  and  others  "in- 
soluble ;  the  former  include  nearly  all  the  vegetable  colours,  and  the 
latter  most  of  the  mineral  colours.  In  this  particular,  therefore,  there 
IS  a  broad  distinction  between  vegetable  and  mineral  colouring  mat- 
ters, which  will  be  found  very  useful  in  guiding  us  in  our  subsequent 
operations.  ^ 

In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  but  one  colouring  matter  present 
and  this  IS  usually  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  various  articles  of 
contectioneiy,  while  in  other  cases  different  colours  are  used  in  the 
same  article.  When  the  colour  is  confined  to  the  surface,  it  is  readilv 
removed  by  washing  in  distilled  water,  from  which,  if  mineral  or  in- 
soluble. It  will  usually  be  precipitated  after  standing  for  some  time, 
and  it  may  then  be  obtained  in  an  almost  unmixed  state,  and  weighed 

When  the  colour  is  diff"used  throughout  the  whole  of  the  article,  the 
same  end  can  be  accomplished  by  dissolving  it  in  water :  the  su^ar 
will  be  removed  by  the  water,  and  the  colom-ing  matter  will  subside 

Kut  should  the  article  contain  starch,  or  any  other  insoluble  substance 
It,  01  course,  goes  down  with  the  coloiu-ing  matter.    When  different 
and  telted'''''  ^^"^^  "^""^^  ^^""^  ^®  separately  washed 

bp  nHnX7  'tT  ^  '^7^!'  method  of  proceeding  than  the  above  mav 
be  adopted  The  confectionery,  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  coloured 
tested^  '  "^^^     incinerated  in  a  capsule,  and  the  ash 

Nearly  all  the  pigments  used  maybe  referred  to  one  or  other  of 
thefoUowmg  colours :  red,  yelloio,  blue, green,  brown,  and  purple-  other 
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tints  occur,  wliich  are  formed  by  various  combinations  of  the  primary 
colours. 

Vegetable,  Animal,  and  Mineral  Reds. 

If  the  red  or  ^jm^  colouring  matter  be  of  a  vegetable  nature,  or  in- 
deed if  it  consist  of  Coccus  cacti  or  cochineal,  this  may  be  ascertained 
by  simply  immersing  a  small  portion  of  the  colom'ed  comfit  or  lozenge 
in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  another  piece  in  acetic  acid  ;  if  it 
be  a  vegetable  colour,  or  the  animal  colouring  matter  cochineal,  it  will 
become  purplish  in  the  alkaline,  and  brilliant  red  in  the  acid  solution. 
If  the  colom'  be  not  thus  affected,  then  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  is  a  mineral  colouring  matter,  most  probably  either  red  lead  or  ver- 
milion. Inasmuch  as  many  red  and  pink  comfits,  &c.,  are  coloured  with 
non-metallic  colouring  matter,  it  is  as  well  to  try  them  all  in  this  way 
in  the  first  instance,  and  so  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  analysing  each 
for  metallic  pigments. 

Mineral  reds. — The  7'ed  oxide  of  lead  may  be  obtained  either  by 
washing  or  by  incinerating  the  comfits. 

If  we  desire  simply  to  ascertain  whether  the  red  pigment  consist 
of  lead  or  not,  we  have  only  to  treat  it  with  a  drop  or  so  of  niti-ic  acid, 
and  to  add  subsequently  a  little  solution  of  sulphm'etted  hydrogen ; 
these  reagents  may  often  be  applied  to  the  pigment  upon  the  article 
of  sugar  confectionery,  by  which  means  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain 
in  a  minute  or  so  whether  the  colouring  matter  consist  of  or  contain 
lead  or  not.  We  may  proceed  in  the  same  way  to  detect  the  lead  in 
massicot,  in  the  chromates  of  lead,  either  pure  or  when  mixed  with 
Prussian  blue,  as  in  the  diflerent  Brunswicli  greens,  only  that  in  the 
case  of  the  chromates  and  Brunswick  greens  it  is  best  to  use  hydi'o- 
chloric  acid  as  a  solvent  for  the  lead. 

We  have  stated  that  most  of  the  mineral  pigments  may  be  procured 
in  a  separate  state  by  washing  out  the  sugar.  Having  in  this  case,  by 
a  preliminary  trial,  ascertained  that  the  pigment  we  have  to  deal 
with  consists  of  red  lead,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  dry 
and  weigh  it  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  present. 

But  in  some  cases,  owing  to  the  use  of  starch,  challv,  or  other  adid- 
teratiug  ingredient,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  obtain  the  preparation 
of  lead  or  other  pigment  in  a  separate  state.  A¥e  must  then  proceed 
as  follows,  to  determine  the  amount  of  lead  present : — 

The  lead  must  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  the  ash,  either 
as  a  sulphuret  or  as  sulphate  of  lead ;  this  must  be  collected,  dried, 
weighed,  and  the  lead  calculated  from  it. 

There  is  one  soiu'ce  of  fallacy  which  must  be  guarded  against.  If 
the  sugar  be  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  lime,  the  lead  may  escape 
detection  proceeding  in  this  manner,  in  consequence  of  its  being  con- 
verted into  a  sulphate :  in  this  case  the  soluble  portion  of  the  ash  having 
been  removed,  the  remainder  should  be  fused  Avith  a  mixture  .of  nitre 
and  bisulphate  of  potash :  the  residue,  after  having  been  well  washed 
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witli  water,  is  to  be  treated  witli  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  tartrate  of 
ammonia,  by  wliich  means  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  taken  up,  and  may 
"be  precipitated  by  means  of  sulpbm'etted  hydrogen. 

The  limlplmret  of  mercury  or  vermilion,  after  being-  obtained  in  as 
pm-e  a  state  as  possible  by  washing,  must  be  dissolved  in  niti'O-hydro- 
chloric  acid,  and  must  be  tested  in  the  manner  described  in  the  article 
on  '  Cayenne.'  It  is  no  micommon  thing  to  meet  with,  in  the  same  red 
pigment,  both  lead  and  mercmy,  vermilion  being  very  subject  to  adul- 
teration with  red  lead. 


Detection  of  the  Yellotv  Colours, 

The  ijelloivs,  like  the  reds,  may  be  either  vegetable  or  mineral  •  but 
contrary  to  what  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  reds,  the  yellow 
colom-ing  matters  employed  are  for  the  most  part  mineral,  consistino- 
trequently  of  lemons  or  orange-chromes,  both  these  being  chromates  of 
lead,  and  sometimes  of  either  Najdes  tjelloxv  or  massicot. 

Mineral  yelloios.—All  the  yellows  should  therefore  be  tested  for 
lead  m  the  hrst  mstauce.  For  this  pm-pose  the  sm-face  of  the  comfit 
should  be  touched  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  usuallv  destroys  the 
colour  at  once  if  it  be  a  salt  of  lead,  especiallv  a  chroniate  ;  afterwards 
a  drop  of  a  solution  of  sulphiu-etted  hydrogen  should  be  applied  to  the 
same  spot  as  the  acid,  when,  if  lead  be  present,  it  AviU  become  more  or 
less  black  according  to  the  quantitv^  If  the  pigment  contain  lead,  in 
all  probability  it  is  one  of  the  chi-omates,  and  if  not  one  of  these 
massicot,  which  consists  of  the  protoxide  of  lead.  The  colour  of 
of  Tead  ^^''^'^  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  chromates 

Naples  yellow,  or  sulphitret  of  antimony,  may  be  thus  identified-— 
ihssolve  the  pigment  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  tartaric  acid  diluted 
with  water,  treat  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when,  if  antimonv  is 
present  an  orange-red  precipitate  will  subside  very  different  from  that 
01  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

l.«/T^'ff'i!^'^^T—^^°'^  ^"^^^^^^  ^^^ic^  not  found  to  contain 
lead  should  be  subsequently  tested  for  gamboge,  which  is  the  next 
pigment  most  commonly  employed  ;  and  if  it  do  not  prove  to  be  this, 
then  a  portion  of  the  comfit  should  be  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  when,  if  it  become  decidedly  browned,  the  colomini 
matter  -^all  be  vegetable,  and  most  likely  turmlric,  saffron,  or  yeC 
which  is^usually  formed  from  the  colounng  mat  ei-  of  French  borS 
thrown  down  by  alumina  or  lime,  but  it  may  be  made  fiC  anv  veoe- 
table  yellow;  these  vegetable  yellows  were  foiniierty  not  so  frerulntlv 

tTKa^hr  ^^^^^^^  -  ^ 

v.l/^  *^if  f/ctmhoge,  it  will  form,  with  distilled  water  a 

yellmyish  opaque  emulsion,  which  mU  not  let  fall  any  deposit  Th! 
emulsion  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  alcohol  ad7ed  to  tt 
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residuum ;  tlie  alcohol  will  take  up  the  gamlx)ge,  and  when  water  is 
added  to  the  solution,  the  gamboge  Avill  be  precipitated.  If  to  the 
yellow  precipitate  a  drop  or  two  of  strong  ammonia  be  now  added,  it 
is  redissolved,  producing  a  blood-red  solution,  from  which  it  is  pre- 
cipitated pale  3^ellow  by  nitric  acid.  Tiu-meric  gives  nearly  the  same 
reactions,  and  therefore  much  care  is  requisite  to  discriminate  betw^een 
the  tAvo;  Turmeric  does  not  form  so  decided  an  emulsion  \\dth  water 
as  gamboge. 

The  Detection  of  the  Blue  Colours. 

The  hlues  may  be  also  either  vegetable  or  mineral  \  the  former 
include  litmus  and  indujo ;  and  the  latter,  Prussian  blue,  Antwerp  blue, 
the  two  verditers,  which  consist  of  carbonate  of  copper,  the  only  dif- 
ference between  them  being,  that  the  paler  verditer  is  diluted  with 
lime  ;  cobalt ;  smalt,  which  is  a  glass  of  cobalt  powdered  :  and  artijicial 
ultramaririe,  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  true  ultramarine  or 
lazulite, 

Vef/etable  blues.— The  vegetable  blue,  litmus,  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tingxiished  by  its  becoming  red  on  the  addition  of  weak  acids.  This 
pigment  is  manufactured  from  several  species  of  a  lichen  {Rocella), 
and,  when  genuine,  is  imiocuous.  In  a  Report  of  M.  Andral,  ad- 
dressed some  years  since  to  the  Prefect  of  Police,  it  is  stated  that  some 
manufacturers  mix  common  arsenic  and  peroxide  of  mercury  with 
litmus,  and  M.  Andral  therefore  considers  that  its  use  in  the  colom-ing 
of  sweet  confectionery  should  be  prohibited. 

Indigo  is  sufficiently  distinguished  by  its  subliming  in  dense  A-iolet 
vapours  when  heated,  by  forming  a  blue  solution  with  concentrated 
sulphm-ic  acid,  and  by  its  remaining  xmchanged  in  alkalies. 

Mineral  blues. — The  coloiu*  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron,  or  Prussian 
blue,  is  immediately  discharged  on  the  addition  of  the  caustic  alkalies, 
the  iron  being  thrown  down  in  the  state  of  peroxide,  when,  if  necessary, 
the  iron  may  be  ■  collected  and  weighed  ;  the  colom-  is  also  desti-oyed 
by  incineration,  the  red  oxide  of  iron  only  being  left,  which  may  be  • 
weighed  and  calculated  into  Prussian  blue. 

'Antwerp  blue  is  Prussian  blue,  the  colom*  of  which  is  rendered ! 
liohter  and  brighter  in  consequence  of  its  dilution  with  some  colom-  - 
less  material,  usually  challv.    The  tests  for  Antwerp  blue  are  there- - 
fore  the  same  as  for  Prussian  blue,  those  for  carbonate  of  lime  m-  chalki 
being  superadded.     This  and  the  preceding  jDigment  is  in  generaP^ 
sufficiently  distinguished  by  adding  a  drop  or  so  of  solution  of  am- 
monia  or  potash  direct  to  them  upon  the  sugar,  these  reagents  at  once 
destroying  the  blue  colour. 

The  verditers  are  carbonates  of  copper  distinguished  from  otherl 
salts  of  copper  bv  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  addition  of 
any  mineral  acid  -/when  boiled  for  a  long  time,  or  heated  cai-efully,  the  j| 
carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the  pigment  becomes  bro^ra.    The  tests  forr[ 
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copper,  and  tlie  method  Idv  whicli  it  may  "be  determined  quantitatively, 
will  be  foimd  described  imder  the  head  of  '  Pickles.' 

The  remaining  blue  pigments,  cobalt,  smalt,  and  ultramarine,  are 
distinguished  by  their  colom*  being  fixed  in  the  fire,  so  that  the  ash 
of  sugar  articles  coloured  with  any  of  these  substances  is  of  a  bright 
blue,  the  tint  varying  according  to  the  blue  used,  as  well  as  also  in 
consequence  of  admixtm'e  with  uncoloured  substances,  such  as  chalk, 
sulphate  of  lime,  or  pipeclay.  These  colours  are  somewhat  expensive, 
especially  the  true  ultramarine,  but  they  are  of  such  intensity  that  a 
little  goes  a  great  way ;  there  is,  however,  a  cheap  kind  of  idtrama- 
rine,  sold  in  the  shops  as  German  or  French  ultramarine,  the  price 
being  about  sixpence  per  ounce,  and  it  is  this  blue  pigment  which 
is  chiefly  employed  in  the  colouring  of  sugar  confectionery.  It  con- 
sists of  a  doulale  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda  with  sidphm'et  of  sodium, 
and  it  may  be  disting-uished,  when  free  from  admixtm'e  with  other 
substances,  by  adding  to  it  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  observing 
the  odom-  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved.  This  method  of  dis- 
crimination is,  in  the  case  of  colom-ed  sugar  confectionery,  for  the  most 
part  inapplicable,  since  sulphm-etted  hydrogen  is  almost  invariably 
thrown  olf  whenever  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  ash  left  on  the 
incineration  of  most  articles  of  sugar  confectionery.  The  pigment 
ought  therefore  to  be  procured  in  a  separate  state,  by  washing,  and 
the  acid  applied  to  it  when  dry. 


The  Detection  of  the  Green,  Colours. 

Vegetable  greens.— Oi  the  green^s,  there  is  but  one  vegetable  green 
used — namely,  sap  green.  This  is  prepared  from  the  green  berries 
of  the  buclrthorn,  Rhamnus  catharticus ;  but  its  use  is  to  be  objected 
to  on  account  of  its  frequent  adulteration  with  green  metallic  pig- 
ments, containing  either  copper  or  g,rsenic,  in  order  to  heighten  its 
coloiu:  and  render  it  more  permanent.  It  is  bleached  by  chlorine  and 
acids. 

Metallic  greens. — Of  the  metallic  greens,  some  are  simple  colours, 
while  others  are  composed  of  a  blue  and  a  yellow  mixed.  The  simple 
greens  are  acetate  of  copper  or  verdigris,  and  arsenite  of  copper,  emerald 
green  or  Scheele's  green. 

Acetate  of  copper  is  distinguished  from  other  green  salts  of  copper 
by  the  action  of  svdphuric  acid  ;  the  acetic  acid  is  liberated,  and  mav 
be  detected  by  its  odour. 

Arsenite^  of  cojjper  is  best  recognised  by  means  of  the  arsenic  of 
which  It  13  m  part  composed :  a  portion  of  the  coloming  matter  sepa- 
rated from  the  sugar  by  washing,  when  perfectly  dry,  is  placed  in  a 
test-tube  open  at  both  ends,  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  beino-  applied 
outside  the  tube;  this  will  cause  the  arsenic  to  sublime  and  con 
densmg  on  the  cool  side  of  the  tube,  it  forms  a  white  substance 
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wMch,  examined  with  a  low  power  of  the  microscope,  is  ascertained 
to  consist  of  minute  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious  acid.    This  test  is 

perfectly  conclusive.  •  i  u 

The  co7n2Jound  greens  ordinarily  used  are  those  commonly  sold^  as 
Brumicicli  greens  {t\iQj  are  the  colours  usually  employed  m  making 
ffreen  paint,  and  are  of  three  different  tints,  known  as  pale,  middle,  and 
deep  Brunswick  green.  They  consist  of  a  mixture,in  vanous  proportions, 
of  usually  Antioerp  blue,  hut  sometunes  ultramarine,  and  chromate  of 
lead  When  ohtained  in  any  quantity  from  the  confectionery,  and 
dilFiised  thi'ough  water  in  a  shallow  dish,  the  two  coloui-s  easily 
separate,  and  may  he  distinguished  hy  the  eye  alone. 

They  may  usually  he  recognised,  without  the  trouhle  ot  procunng 
them  in  a  separate  state  hy  washing,  hy  adding  reagents  direct  to  these 
pio-ments  as  they  cover  the  sugar  ornament.  If  ammonia  or  potash 
he'^added,  the  green  coloiu-  disappears,  and  is  replaced  hy  a  yeUow ; 
that  of  the  Prussian  hlue  heing  destroyed  hy  the  alkah,  the^  chromate 
of  lead  comes  into  view  again ;  if  the  pigment  is  touched  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  hecomes  hlue,  this  arising  from  the  solution  ot  tlie 
chromate  of  lead  hy  the  acid.  These  are  ready  and  very  satisfactory 
tests.  Other  compound  greens  are  occasionaUy  made  hy  mixing  a 
yellow  pic^ment,usuallv  pale  chrome,  with  one  or  other  of  the  verditers. 
The  true"  Brunswick  greens  are  oxy chlorides  of  copper,  hut  these, 
heino-  very  expensive,  are  seldom  employed.    _      .  ,    -,  „ 

The  oxychlorides  of  conper  may  he  thus  distmgiushed  from  the  other 
ereen  salts  of  copper.  Dissolve  the  pigment  in  a  little  piire  and  dilute 
nitric  acid,  add  nitrate  of  silver,  when,  if  a  white  precipitate  ensue,  it 
consists  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  soluhle  m  ammoma. 

The  Detection  of  the  Broion  Colours. 
They  are  distinguished  hy  the  iron  contained  in  them. 

The  Detection  of  the  Purple  Colours. 
The  purpU  colour  sometimes  met  with  in  sugar  confectionery  is 
usually  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Anttoerp  hlue  aud  some  ^Y\"fZ 
]Lh,  as  rose-pinh,  the  lakes,  or  cochineal.    We  must  therefore  test  for 
the  pigments  named  hy  the  methods  already  indicated. 

The  Detection  of  Bronze  Potuders. 
Bronze  poivders  consist  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc :  usually  they 
are  sufficiently  distinguished  hy  their  metalhc  appearance  ;  m  douht- 
Z  cases  they  may  he^dissolved  hy  means  of  mtric  acid,  ^^^^''^if^'J 
acid  (?ot  rid  of  hy  evaporation,  and  the  aqueous  solution  tested  for 
coppef  and  zinc;  the  solution  should  he  separated  into  two  equal 
ToSns :  the  one  lested  for  copper  in  the  usual  mannei^  f-- t^^^^^^^^^ 
the  copper  should  he  removed  hy  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
the  filtrate  tested  for  zinc  as  described  under  'Vinegar. 
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The  Detection  of  Clialk,  Plaster  of  Paris,  and  Clay. 

Having  completed  the  description  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
munerous  pigments  employed  to  colour  sugar  confectionery  may  be 
detected,  it  now  remains  only  to  indicate  the  processes  by  which  the 
other  substances,  not  pigments,  either  ascertained  to  be  used  by 
ourselves  or  others  in  the  adulteration  of  sugar  confectionery,  may  be 
discovered. 

The  principal  of  these  substances  are  various  kinds  of  starch,  chalk, 
hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  and  lohite  potters'  clay,  pipe  clay,  or  Cornish 
clay. 

Ordinary  p>laster  of  Paris,  although  stated  to  be  employed  in  the 
manufactiure  of  confectionery  intended  to  be  eaten,  can  scarcely  ever 
be  so,  since  when  this  is  moistened  with  water  it  quickly  becomes 
solid,  retaining  its  solid  state  after  incineration ;  on  the  other  hand, 
hydrated  sulphate  of  lime  does  not  remain  solid,  and  when  exposed 
to  a  red  heat  it  is  still  a  powder.  The  processes  for  the  qiialitative  and 
quantitative  determination  of  this  and  the  following  salt  are  described 
in  the  article  on  '  Tea.' 

Chalk  is  sufficiently  identified  by  its  appearance,  by  its  efflsrvescing 
on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  by  the  lime  thrown  down  from  its 
solution  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Alumina  is  detected  by  the  process 
indicated  under  the  head  of  *  Bread.' 

The  Detection  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Starch. 

The  kind  of  starch  employed  is  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope. 
A  minute  portion  of  the  sugar  should  be  placed  upon  a  slip  of  glass, 
and  a  drop  of  water  added  ;  if  the  sugar  dissolve  without  any  appear- 
ance of  residue,  the  solution  being  quite  transparent,  the  probability 
is  that  no  starch  is  present,  but  if  there  be  any  residue,  this  should  be 
laced  imder  the  microscope,  when  the  starch,  if  present,  will  usually 
^  e  recognised  by  the  form  of  the  granules,  but  should  the  starch  be 
in  an  amorphous  state  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  boiled,  then 
a  little  iodine  should  be  added  to  the  residue,  which  will  at  once 
reveal  its  presence.  The  quantity  may  be  estimated  in  either  of  the 
following  ways : — When  starch  only  is  mixed  with  the  sugar,  the  latter 
may  be  dissolved  out,  and  the  starch  collected,  dried,  and  weighed  ; 
after  drying  and  weighing,  incineration  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
amount  of  starch  estimated  from  the  loss  of  weight ;  but  when  any 
other  insoluble  substance  besides  the  starch  is  present,  the  starch  may 
be  converted  into  glucose  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  described  under 
'  Flour.' 
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CHAPTER  X. 
HONEY  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION.  ^ 

Added  water  aud  any  foreign  vegelaWe  substance,  including  cane  sugar  and 
glucose  or  any  mineral  substance. 

Honey  coasists  of  the  saccbarine  exudation  from  tlie  nectaries  of 
lo^l  collected  l^y  bees,  and  modified  and  elaborated  by  tbem  m  the 
crop  ir  boney  bag/wMck  is  an  expansion  of  the  oesopbagus  and  from 
Xb  it  is  dLbar'ged  on  tbeir  return  to  tbe  bive,  and  deposited  in  tbe 

'''''t.:^:^^!  and  dextrose,  forming  W^.^  .u,«.  witb  an 
excess  of  dextrose,  cane  sugar,  gum,  extractive,^  l^B  wax,  some  vege- 
table acL  and  mucb  pollen,  together  with  certam  odonferom  pnnciples 
derived  for  the  most  part 'from  the  plants  from  which  the  honey  is 

^'^^Thf  pollen  in  honey  is  essential  to  tbe  nom-isbm^ent  of  the  bees  them- 
selves since  it  is  the  only  source  of  the  nitrogen  obtainable  by  them  in 

*^Vhe  following  are  the  results  of  tbe  analyses  recently  made  by  us 

of  foul-  samples  of  honey  :— 

I. 
1748 


Wat^r 
Cane  sugar 
Glucoses  . 
Insoluble  matter 
Mineral  matter 


none 
82-50 
trace 
002 

100-00 


II. 

in. 

IV. 

19-56 

16-88 

13.63 

0-94 

1-82 

5-29 

79-48 

81-00 

81-04 

trace 

trace 

trace 

0-02 

0-30 

0-04 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Tliese  koneya  were  not  taken  from  tlie  comb,  and  appear  to  repre- 
SmerLa/yields  cane  sugar  in  large  crystals,  accordrng  to  Oaisten ,  but 
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there  is  nothing  singular  in  this  fact,  since  that  furnished  by  the  honey- 
bee very  commonly  contains,  as  represented  by  the  author  many  years 
since,  well-defined  crystals  having  the  form  of  cane  sugar,  and  which 
are  well  shown  in  figures  69  and  70. 

The  fluid  portion  contains,  besides  Iseviilose,  inverted  sugar  and  some 
cane  sugar,  the  colouring  and  the  odoriferous  substances  of  the  honey. 
The  honey  which  flows  spontaneously  out  of  the  comb  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  gentle  heat  consists  mostly  of  the  fluid  portion,  and  is  called 
■vdrgin  honey,  while  ordinary  honey  is  procured  both  by  pressure  and 
heat.  The  first  honey  collected  by  bees  is  also  sometimes  called  virgin 
honey.  This  description  of  honey  is  considered  the  best,  is  of  a  pale 
colour,  granular  texture,  and  possesses  a  fragrant  smell,  while  the 
common  honey  obtained  from  the  older  cells  is  darker  coloured,  thicker, 
and  does  not  possess  so  agreeable  a  smell. 

By  pressiu'e  in  a  linen  bag  the  fluid  and  liquid  portions  may  be 
separated  from  each  other,  a  clear  s^Tupy  substance  passing  through  the 
linen,  and  the  white  solid  sugar  remaining  behind. 

To  the  various  foreign  substances  contained  in  it,  including  especially 
pollen,  the  difterent  colours,  flavours,  and  odours  possessed  by  the 
honey  of  difi^erent  countries  and  districts  are  owing,  and  the  possession 
of  which,  in  some  cases,  causes  it  to  be  so  highly  prized.  '  Hence  the 
estimation  in  which  the  honey  of  Moimt  Ida,  in  Crete,  has  been 
always  held.  Hence  also  the'perfiune  of  Narbonne  honey,  of  the 
honey  of  Chamouny,  and  of  our  own  high  moorland  honey,  when  the 
heather  is  in  the  bloom.  Sometimes  these  foreign  substances  possess 
narcotic  or  other  dangerous  qualities,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Trebizond 
honey,  which  causes  headache,  vomiting,  and  even  a  kind  of  intoxi- 
cation, in  those  who  eat  it.  This  quality  is  derived  from  the  flowers 
of  a  species  of  rhododendron,  Azalea  pontica,  from  which  the  honey  is 
partly  extracted.  It  was  probably  this  kind  of  honey  which  poisoned 
the  soldiers  of  Xenophon,  as  described  by  him  in  the  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.' — Johnston. 

_  The  following  is  Xenophon's  description :— <  And  there  were  there, 
m  a  village  near  Trebizond,  a  niuuber  of  bee-hives,  and  as  many  of  the 
soldiers  as  ate  of  the  honey-comb  became  senseless,  and  were  seized 
with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  and  not  one  of  them  could  stand  erect. 
Those  who  had  swallowed  but  little  looked  very  like  drunk  men,  those 
who  ate  much  were  like  mad  men,  and  some  lay  as  if  they  were  dying 
And  thus  they  lay  in  such  numbers  as  on  a  field  of  battle  after 
a  deieat.  And  the  consternation  was  gi-eat.  Yet  no  one  was  found  to 
have  died;  all  recovered  their  senses  about  the  same  hour  on  the 
loUowing  day  And  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  thereafter,  thev  rose 
up  as  if  they  had  suffered  from  the  drinking  of  poison.' 

The  solid  part  of  honey,  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to 
consist  of  myiiads  of  regularly-formed  crystals  ;  these  crystals  are  for 
the  most  part  exceedingly  thin  and  transparent,  very  brittle  so  thnt 
many  of  them  are  broken  and  imperfect ;  but  wLn  UtiJe  they  con- 
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sist  of  six-sided  prisms,  apparently  identical  in  form  with  those  of  cane 
sugar.  We  see  no  other  conclusions  to  come  to  however,  but  that  they 
really  represent  the  crystals  of  dextrose,  seeing  that  they  occur  in 


Pig.  69. 


Crystals  of  Honey,  intermixed  with  the  pollen  granules  of  the  flowers  from 
which  the  Honey  was  gathered.   Magnified  225  diameters. 

honeys  from  which  cane  sugar  is  absent  or  nearly  so.  These  crystals 
are,  so  far  as  our  observations  go,  always  present  in  honey,  and  they 
are  usually  the  only  kind  met  with.    '  ^  c 

Intermingled  with  the  crystals  may  also  be  seen  pollen  granules  ot 
different  forms,  sizes,  and  structure  { these  are  in  such  perfect  con- 
dition, that  in  many  cases  they  may  be  referred  to  the  plants  Irom 
which  the  honev  has  been  procured.  This  is  a  very  interesting  ana 
beautiful  fact  in"relation  to  honey.    The  beesj  in  collecting  the  lioney 
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from  the  flowers,  carry  away  with  them  also  some  of  the  pollen  of 
those  _  flowers ;  now  this  pollen  consists  of  complex  utricles  or  cells, 
differing-  in  size,  shape,  and  organisation  in  different  orders  of  plants^ 


Fig.  70. 


Honey  collected  principally  from  a  Heath,  as  shown  by  the  presence  of  numerona 

wSave  S  iien'ti^^^^^^^  °'  '''''  ^"^^  P^'^^ent 

and  in  different  plants,  so  that  the  observer  acquainted  with  the 

°f  plants  will  he  enabled Tn  many 

cases  to  determme  whether  any  particular  honey  submitted  to  hil 
examination  was  collected  from  flowers  of  foreio-n  or  nfltiVfi  n-^^  7i 
whether  from  those  of  the  field,  the  garden,Xe  Ll,TlKun: 
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It  has  occim-ed  to  the  author  to  make  another  highly  interesting 
ohservation  in  connection  with  honey,  showing  m  a  very  stnking 
maSier  the  amazing  industry  manifested  hy  bees  in  the  coUection  of 
hoZ    In  examining  the  blossoms  of  our  native  heaths  now  imfor- 
tSly  many  years  since,  and  long  before  the  first  edition  of 
Sd  erationI  Detected'  was  published,  we  were  snrpW  to  observe 
that  there  was  scarcely  one  that  had*  arrived  at  maturity  that  did  not 
exMbit  usually  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  corolla,  one  or  more  dark 
sSs  occasioned  by  perfomtions.    The  conjectm-e  at  once  occxuTed  to 
?r  that  these  perforations  were  made  by  the  bees  m  their  search  for 
honey  aid  in  o^der  to  facilitate  its  abstraction  from  the  tiibular-shaped 
flows    li  was  not  long  before  the  correctness  of  this -conjecture 
wal  ascertained.    The  Ue,,  on  alighting  on  the  flowers,  almost  con- 
rtanttHnserted  their  probosces  either,  through  one  of  the  aperhires 
already  made,  or  they  pierced  a  fresh  one    Now,  of  the  countless 
m^tads^f  blossoms  in  some  miles  of  heath,  there  wa^  scarcely  one 
Sire  one  observed  by  us  which  had  not  been  perforated.  , 

Tveiy  Rood  way  of  obtaining  the  pollen  of  honey  for  microscopica 
examin'ati'on'is  to  diLlve  a  teas|oonful  or  so  of  the  h^^^^^^^ 
contained  in  a  conical  glass,  and  to  examine  a  little  ot  the  sediment 
whS  subsMes  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  and  which  in  some 
honeys  is  very  considerable.    The  water  caiises  the  forms  of  the  gra- 
nXs^  0  change  in  some  cases,  and  hence  a  better  plan  is  to  view  the 

Tsttce  to  ?hose  who  may  desire  to  identify  the  poUen  found  m  honey. 
rnoS  usSul  plan  of  proceeding  is  to  collect  and  ex™  he  honey 
^AtrLTers  froni  which  the  bees  are  supposed  to  have  collected  the 
toy  and  then  t"  search  in  this  for  the  corresponding  pollen  granules. 


THE  ANAXTSIS  OP  HONET. 


No  reliable  analyses  of  honey  have  yet  been  made,  so  far  as  we  are 
awa?e  If  we  except  the  four  saiple^  the  results  of  the  exammation  of 

-""'i^Zjt^li:^^^  are  practically  required  are  those 

of  ^J^er"cIne  mffar,  glucose,  .ndinsoluUe  matter,  consistmg  chiefly  of 

it  is  safest  to  estimate  the  amount  ol  moisture  present  by  diiieience. 
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bees'  wax. 


In  connection  with  the  suhject  of  honey  it  will  he  of  interest  and 

utility  to  make  a  few  ohservations  on  another  product  of  the  hees  

namely,  hees'  wax. 

It  was  first  demonstrated  hy  the  experiments  of  John  Hunter  and 
M.  Huher  that  wax  is  the  product  of  the  secretion  of  a  special  organ 
situated  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  of  the  bee.  '  On  raising  the  lower 
segments  of  the  abdomen  these  sacs  may  be  observed,  as  also  scales  or 
spangles  of  wax  arranged  in  pairs  upon  each  segment.  There  are  none, 
however,  under  the  rings  of  the  males  and  the  queen.  Each  individual 
has  only  eight  wax  sacs  or  pouches,  for  the  first  and  the  last  ring  are 
not^  provided  with  them.  H.  Huber  satisfied  himself  by  precise  ex- 
periments that  bees,  though  fed  with  honey  or  sugar  alone,  produce, 
nevertheless,  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  wax,  thus  proving  that 
they  were  not  mere  collectors  of  this  substance  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.' — Tire. 

Wax  is  met  with  veiy  commonly  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It 
is  contained  in  the  pollen  of  most  flowers,  in 'the  facula  of  many 
plants,  as  the  cabbage,  and  it  forms  a  varnish  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaves  of  many  ti-ees.  It  has  been  observed  especially  in  the  juice 
of  the  cow  tree,  while  the  berries  of  several  species  of  Myricce  afford 
much  wax. 

Some  of  the  principal  varieties  of  wax  met  with  are  the  Carnauha 
wax  ot  Brazil,  the  produce  of  Copernicia  cerifera  ;  cork  was,  or  cerin  • 
pine  wax  or  ceropic  acid;  sugar-cane  loax  or  cerosin;  myrtle  ivax  or 
mynca  tallow  ;  ocuha  ivax  and  palm  wax ;  Chinese  wax  or  pela,  called 
vegetable  msect  wax,  because  it  is  produced  by  the  pimctm-e  of  a  species 
ot  coccus ;  cow-tree  imx,  Cuba  wax ;  Japan  loax,  from  the  root  of  the 
Khus  succedanea ;  and,  lastly,  propolis  or  stop  wax,  used  by  bees  to  mend 
the  cracks  m  their  combs. 

Bees'  wax  in  its  unpurified  condition  is  of  a  yeUow  colour  and  has 
the  smell  of  honey,  the  colour  and  smell  both  being  derived  from  the 
honey  Itself,  smce  those  ceUs  in  which  honey  has  not  been  deposited 
are  white  and  scentless. 

Wax  is  freed  from  its  impurities  by  melting  it  in  hot  water  or  steam, 
aUowing  the  impurities  to  subside,  running  off"  the  clear  supernatant 
oily  liquid  into  oblong  troughs  fiu-nished  with  a  series  of  holes  at  the 
bottom,  through  which  the  liquid  rims  out,  falling  upon  wooden 
cylinders  which  revolve,  being  partially  immersed  in  cold  water.  The 
nbbons  thus  obtained  are  spread  out  upon  canvas,  and  then  bleached  bv 
exposure  to  the  air  and  sun  being  frequently  turned  over  and  watered 
from  tune  to  time._  In  order  to  obtain  wax  of  the  greatest  pS 
and  whiteness,  it  is  necessary  that  the  various  operations  be  repeated 
ration  S  l'::^'  '-''-^  -  empb^ed  in 
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Tlie  wax  wlien  Weaclied  is  melted,  strained  tlirougli  silk  sieves,  and 
moulded  into  thin  disk-Hke  pieces,  weighing  from  two  to  three  ounces 
each.  Thus  purified  it  is  white  andji-ansparent  without  taste  or 
smell.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  from  0-96  to  0-966  ;  it  softens  at  30  C, 
becoming  plastic,  so  that  it  may  he  moulded  hy  the  hand  but  it  does 
not  liquefy  until  68°  0.,  while  at  0°  0.  it  is  hard  and  brittle. 

On  the  composition  of  tvax.—The  term  wax  was  originaUy  applied 
only  to  the  product  secreted  by  bees;  it  is  now,  howevei^  made  to  include 
a  number  of  bodies  of  shnilar  character,  derived  from  both  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  and  the  principal  of  which  we  have  already 
referred  to.    They  are  compoimds  of  the  higher  members  of  the  latty 
acids,  partly  in  the  free  state,  partly  combined  with  alcohol  radicals, 
but  they  do  not  contain  glycerine  like  the  fats.    Wax  is  a  mixture  of 
three  different  substances:  viyricin,  insoluble  in  boihng  alcohol  and 
consisting  of  palmitate  of  myricin ;  cerotic  aad,  formerly  caUed  cerin, 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  crystallising  on  cooling-,  and  cerolem, 
which  remains  dissolved  in  the  cold  alcoholic  liquid. 
■     Thev  are  but  little  soluble  in  alcohol  and  sometimes  quite  insoluble ; 
soluble  in  ether,  in  oils  fixed  and  volatile,  chloroform  and  8|dphide  of 
carbon;  thev  blirn  with  a  bright  flame  when  heated  m  the  air,  and 
are  with  difficulty  saponified  by  boiling  with  potash,  but  more  easily 
bv  fusion  with  the  solid  alkali.  .    p  -u 

^  Bleached  wax  contains,  according  to  Lewy,  82-2  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
13-4  hydrogen,  and  6-4  of  oxygen.  It  is  decomposed  by  dry  distiUa- 
tion,  Xin|  off  water,  acetic  acid,  propionic  acid  and  then  a  substance 
called  wax^utter,  it  forming  on  cooling  a  white  butter-hke  mass; 
afterwards  a  liquid,  called  wax  oil,  passes  over,  a  carbonaceous  residue 
finally  remaining. 

THE  ADTJLTEKATIONS  OF  HOISTET  AXD  WAX. 

The  more  usual  adulterations  of  honey  are  with  various  forms  of 
starch,  as  those  of  the  potato  and  loheat,  and  with  starch  and  cane 

'"^  Other  adulterations  mentioned  byMitcheU  and  Normandy  are  with 
chalk,  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime  and  pipe  clay. 

The  starch  is  not  only  added  for  the  sake  of  weight  and  bulk,  but 
to  improve  tt  colo^^  of  very  dark  honey,  and  to  correct  a  sharp  and 
flf-idulous  taste  which  old  honey  is  apt  to  acquire. 

TTadlerations  of  ..«..-Wax  is  stated  to  l^e  sometinies  adul- 
terated with  starch,  as  also  with  ammal  fats,  as  mutton  suet. 

THE  DETECTION  OF  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  HONEY. 

Of  the  adulterations  practised  upon  honey  some  are  very  easy  of 
•    detection,  and  others  difficult,  if  not  iuipossible.  ^ 

The  general  method  of  proceeding  m  the  examination  of  honey, 
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with  a  view  to  discover  whether  it  is  adulterated  or  not,  is  as 
follows : — 

A  little  of  the  honey  is  to  be  examined  under  the  microscope,  when, 
if  it  contain  imboiled  starch,  the  granules  will  be  visible,  and  may  be 


Fig.  71. 


Honey  adulterated  with  Cane  Sugar.    The  thick  irregular  crystals  are  those  of  cane 

sugar.   Magnified  200  diamtters. 


identified  by  the  characters  which  they  present.  If  none  are  to  be 
seen,  a  small  quantity  pf  tincture  of  iodine  is  to  be  added,  which  will 
show  whether  starch  is  present  or  not  in  any  form. 

The  starch,  as  well  as  any  insoluble  and  inorganic  material  which 
may  be  present,  may  also  be  discovered  by  dissolving  a  portion  of  the 

T 
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honey  in  warm  water,  wlien  a  deposit  will  occur  after  a  time.  This 
deposit  should  he  examined,  iu  the  first  instauce,  by  the  microscope  ; 
and  if  it  is  not  foimd  to  he  of  an  organic  nature,  it  most  probably 
consists  of  chalk,  or  gypsmn.  If  it  eftervesce,  it  is  no  doubt  chalk ; 
and  if  not,  we  must  then  proceed  as  described  under  ''^^'ater,'  for  the 
analysis  of  the  last-named  substance.  F or  the  quantitative  determination 
of  inorganic  matter  in  honey,  nothing  more  is  requisite  in  ordinary 
cases  than  to  collect,  dry,  and  weigh  the  residue  deposited  from  the  solu- 
tionof  a  given  quantity  of  honey  in  water,or  to  take  the  weight  of  the  ash. 

The  adulterations  of  honey,  the  discovery  of  which  is  more  difficult, 
are  those  with  cane  and  gro2Je  sugar. 

Oane  sugar  becomes  charred  on  the  addition  of  sulphm'ic  acid,  and 
it  is  stated  that  grape  sugar  does  not ;  this  distinction,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  honey,  for  it  also  becomes  charred,  and  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  cane  sugar  is  present  iu  all  honey,  and  in  new  honey  iu 
considerable  amoimt,  as  also  organic  matter,  including  particidarly 
pollen. 

There  are,  however,  four  ways  in  which  the  presence  of  added  cane 
sugar  in  honey  may  be  determined,  two  of  them  being  supplied  by  the 
microscope.  The  first  is  by  the  size,  and  especially  by  the  thickness  of 
the  crystals  of  sugar ;  their  shape  is  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
honey.  The  crystals  of  added  cane  sugar  difter  from  the  crystals  proper 
to  honey  in  being  much  larger,  thicker,  and  in  their  less  regular 
shapes ;  the  angles  being  acted  upon  by  the  fluid  part  of  the  honey, 
and  thus  in  part  melted  down. 

The  second  is,  supposing  brown  sugar  to  have  been  used,  by  the 
presence  of  the  sug-ar  acari,  discernible  either  on  the  sm'face  of  a 
solution  of  honey  in  water,  or  in  the  residue  deposited  from  it,  or  bj' 
that  of  fragments  of  the  sugar-cane,  the  dotted  cells  of  which  are  par- 
ticularly characteristic. 

The  third  method  is  chemical,  and  consists  in  the  conversion  of  the 
cane  into  grape  sugar,  and  its  quantitative  estunation  in  that  form  in 
the  usual  manner.  If  the  quantity  met  with  is  very  large  indeed, 
we  may  infer  that  cane  sugar  has  been  added  ;  but  we  must  speak  on 
this  point  with  some  reserve,  since  the  only  quantitative  estimations 
hitherto  made  of  the  amounts  of  cane  sugar  actually  present  in  honey 
are  the  four  by  ourselves,  and  inserted  in  the  previous  part  of  this 
article. 

The  fomth  method  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  cane  sugar  in 
honey  and  of  estimating  its  amount,  is,  as  already  shown  iu  the  article 
on  '  Sugar,'  afforded  by  the  polariscope. 

The  adulteration  of  honey  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  in  many  cases  to  detect,  is  that  by  starch  sugar,  since 
this  possesses  the  same  chemical  properties  as  the  sugar  of  honey. 
As  glucose  is  usually  made  by  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  as 
the  excess  of  this  is  sometimes  neutralised  with  chalk,  the  presence 
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of  uotcable  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime  affords  strong  evidence  of 
adulteration  witli  sugar  of  starch.  Piu-e  honey  gives"  only  a  verv 
trifling  amount  of  ash. 

THE  DETECTION  OP  THE  ADTOTEEATIOIfS  OP  WAX. 

The  only  two  adulterations  which  have  been  described  are  with 
starch  and  ammal  fats,  as  mutton  suet.  The  first  will  be  detected  bv 
an  exammation  with  the  microscope  of  the  residue  left  after  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  wax  with  ether,  while  the  presence  of  most  foreio-n  fats 


ig  the  melting  point,  in  the 
utter.' 


T  2 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
FLOUR  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  other  added  farina  tlian  that  indicated  by  the  name  under  which  it  is 
sold  ;  alum  or  any  other  added  mineral  substance. 

The  term  flour  may  be  applied  to  tlie  meal  or  powder  obtained  by 
the  grinding  of  almost  any  species  of  grain  or  seed,  but  we  shall  treat 
in  the  present  article  chiefly  of  those  descriptions  of  grain  and  flom- 
which  are  most  in  use  in  this  country  as  articles  of  diet,  as  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  harley,  maize,  and  rice. 

Each  of  these  floui'S  consists  of  nitrogenous,  non-nitrogenous  and 
mineral  elements  or  constituents  ;  the  niti-ogenous  embrace  chiefly 
glutin,  or  gliadin,  Jihrin,  albumen,  casein,  cerealin,  together  with  certain 
modifications  of  some  of  the  foregoing  ;  the  non-nitrogenous  are  sugar, 
dextrin,  but  chiefly  starch,  fat,  and  cellulose ;  the  mineral  are  for  the 
most  part  alkaline  phosphates  and  silicates,  especially  pihosphate  and 
silicate  of  potash. 

We  shall  treat  of  each  of  the  floiu'S  above  enumerated  under 
separate  headings,  and  first  of 

WHEAT  PLOTIE. 

There  are  several  distinct  species  of  wheat :  that  which  is  chiefly  • 
cultivated  in  this  country  is  the  Triticum  vidgare ;  of  this  there  are  ■ 
two  varieties — T.  cestivum,  or  smnmer  wheat;  and  T.  hyhernmn,  or  • 
winter  wheat :  the  former  is  sown  in  the  spring,  and  the  latter  in  the  ? 
autumn.  Of  these  varieties,  again,  there  are  several  modiflcations, , 
into  the  description  of  which  it  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  enter  oni 
the  present  occasion. 

"Wheat  seeds  or  grains,  as  brought  to  the  market,  and  as  supplied 
to  the  miller,  are  deprived  of  their  palecB,  or  husks. 

The  number  of  parts  into  which  ground  wheat  is  separated,  and.i. 
the  amount  of  each  yielded  by  given  quantities,  vary  according  to  the  j 
characters  of  the  wheat,  and  the  processes  adopted  by  different;  i 
millers. 

In  wheats  which  are  hard  the  integuments  separate  with  diflaciilty,.  ,! 
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and  tlierefore  tlie  flour  produced  from  these  usually  contains  a 
greater  proportion  of  adherent  bran  than  do  those  flours  procured 
from  wheats  which  are  soft,  and  which  part  with  their  epidermic 
coverings  more  readily. 

According  to  Mr.  Hard,  a  miller  of  Dartford^  in  Kent,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  products,  with  the  quantities  ohtained,  of  one  quarter,  or 
eight  bushels  of  groimd  wheat : — 

'  Produce  of  One  Quarter  of  Wheat,  weighing  504  lbs. 

■Flour   392  lbs. 

Biscuit,  or  fine  middlings   10  „ 

Toppings,  or  specks  8  „ 

Best  pollard,  Turkey  pollard,  or  twenty-penny    .      .      .  15  „ 

Fine  pollard   18 

Bran  and  coarse  pollard       .      .      .      .      '.      ,      .  50  ^' 
Loss  sustained  by  evaporation,  and  waste  ir\  grinding, 

dressing,  &c.    11 

504  lbs.' 

COMPOSITION  OP  WHEAT  PLOITK. 

We  have  abeady  enumerated  all  the  more  important  constituents 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  grain  of  wheat,  and  of  the  flour 
made  therefrom.  The  grain  of  wheat  difiers  from  that  of  the  other 
cereals  principally  in  the  peculiar  physical  characters  possessed  by  its 
chief  nitrogenous  constituents,  and  especially  glutin,  or  gliadin;  crude 
gluten  being  a  mixture  of  this  with  tibrin,  and  possessing,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  in  the  moist  state,  strongly  adhesive  properties.  These 
are  found  to  be  practically  of  great  value  in  bread-making,  causing  the 
dough  to  retam  more  strongly  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  during  fer- 
mentation, whereby  the  bread  is  rendered  porous  and  light ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  flour  of  wheat  is  preferred  for  bread- 
making  to  that  of  aU  other  grains.  We  shall  now  describe  in  detaU 
aU  the  more  important,  and  especially  the  nitrogenous,  constituents 
ot  wheat  flour.  The  particulars  which  will  be  given  relative  to 
these  will  apply  in  great  part  to  the  other  cereals. 

Crude  ^/Zii^en.— Crude  gluten,  as  shown  below,  consists  of  several 
substances,  and  hence  its  properties  partake  to  some  extent  of  the 
characters  of  its  constituents.  ^  Although  water  exerts  such  an 
eliect  upon  it  m  rendering  it  adhesive  and  tenacious,  yet  it  is  entirelv 
insoluble  m  that  menstruum.  When  freed  from  moisture  it  is  taste- 
less, more  or  less  transparent,  and  shiny.    It  is  soluble  in  caustic 

1  According  to  Von  Bibra  it  has  the  following  composition  •— 

•  12  3  4 

Fibnn  .  .  70-95      71-55  69-40  70-48 

Glutm  .  .  14-40      16-00  17-57  16-92 

Casern  .  .  8-80        6-53  7-30  6-33 

I^at   .  .  .  5-85        5-92  5-73  6-27 
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potash  and  other  alkalies,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  most 
dilute  acids.  It  is  soluble  in  strong  acetic  acid.  Digested  in  water 
containing  from  one  to  two  thousands  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  gradually 
dissolves,  furnishing  a  liquid  which  is  Isevorotatory,  and  in  which  the 
gluten  comports  itself  with  heat  and  reagents  exactly  as  does  albumen. 

Glutin. — The  above  remarks  apply  to  the  crude  gluten,  but  the 
piu-e  glutin,  yliadin,  or  vegetable  gelatin,  in  its  hydrated  condition, 
forms  a  liquid  of  the  consistence  of  varnish,  and  which  is  susceptible 
of  being  drawn  out  into  sillvy-looking  threads.  When  obtained  from 
its  alcoholic  solution,  treated  with  ether  and  dried  in  vacuo,  it  forms  a 
hard,  brittle,  and  opaque  'mass.  When  simply  evaporated  from  its 
alcoholic  solution,  it  resembles  in  its  physical  characters  animal 
gelatin. 

Glutin  is  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol  of  from  40  to  80  per  cent.,  but 
only  with  difficulty  in  absolute  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder.  It  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  more  freely  in  hot  water,  the  solution  yielding  precipitates  with 
gallotannic  acid,  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  several  other  metallic  salts. 
With  ferric  sulphate,  mixed  with  anmionia,  it  gives  an  orange-coloured 
or  brownish  precipitate,  in  which  respect  likewise  it  resembles  animal 
gelatin.  It  dissolves,  giving  rise  to  a  blue  colom*,  in  hydrochloric 
acid ;  in  nitric  acid  it  also  dissolves,  but  is  again  precipitated  on  the 
addition  of  water.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  tartaric  and  acetic  acids, 
but  only  partially  so  in  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  also  soluble  in  the 
fixed  alkalies,  less  so  in  ammonia,  and  the  alkaline  solutions  afford 
precipitates  with  metallic  and  some  other  salts.  With  mercurous 
nitrate  it  gives  rise,  in  the  moist  state,  to  a  bright  red  colour ;  with 
strong  sulphiuic  acid  and  sugar,  to  a  yellow  colom",  which  after  half- 
an-hom'  changes  to  violet. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  pm'e  glutin,  according  to 
Ritthausen : — 

Carbon   5249 

Hydrogen        ....  6*97 

Nitrogen  18-02 

Oxygen  21-41 

Sulphur  0-85 

Ash  0-26 

It  would  appear  that  the  albimiinous  substances  entering  into  the 
composition  of  crude  glutin  have  really  nearly  the  same  percentage 
composition  as  the  other  albuminoids.  Giindsberg  states  that  glutin, 
or  gliadin,  is  not  a  simple  proximate  principle,  for  cold  water  exti-acts 
from  it  a  brown  substance  containing  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  while  the 
residue,  treated  with  boiling  water,  yields  a  solution  which  on  cooling 
furnishes  a  substance  free  from  suiphm-,  which  has  nearly  the  same 
composition  as  animal  gelatin,  and  which  Giindsberg  regards  as  the  true 
glutin,  or  vegetable  gelatin. 
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'  Fibrin. — Tliis  is  the  portion  of  crude  glutin  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  In  its  moist  state  it  forma 
a  greyish- white  elastic  mass,  but  when  dry  a  horny  substance,  which 
recovers  its  former  characters  by  maceration  in  cold  water.  It  is 
soluble  in  acetic,  hydrochloric,  and  phosphoric  acids;  also  in  the 
alkalies,  including  ammonia,  and  is  precipitated  from  these  solu- 
tions on  neutralisation.  Acording  to  Scherer,  fibrin  contains  15'8 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Later  analyses  correspond  in  the  main  with  the 
foregoing,  but  in  three  analyses  made  by  Dumas  and  Oahours  the 
nitrogen  varied  as  follows : — 15-8,  16-0,  and  16-4. 

It  imdergoes  gradual  alteration  in  contact  with  moistm'e,  is  trans- 
formed during  germination,  giving  rise  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals  to  the  formation  of  diastase. 

Casein, — frequently  called  legumin,  is  found  abundantly  in  the  seeds 
of  the  leguminosse,  and  in  small  amount  in  wheat  and  other  cereals. 
When  dried  from  its  alcoholic  solution  it  is  of  a  greyish-white  colour, 
and  readily  reducible  to  the  state  of  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  in  cold  dilute  acetic  acid,  but  it  becomes  insoluble  under 
certain  circumstances,  as  when  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  its  solu- 
tion in  acetic  acid,  when  boiled  for  a  short  time  with  water,  or  even 
when  left  in  contact  with  it  or  with  dilute  alcohol. 

Albumen. — The  albimien  deposited  by  heat  from  vegetable  solutions 
is  usually  in  the  crude  state,  and  is  contaminated  by  colouiing  matter 
and  other  substances.  For  its  purification  the  precipitate  must  be 
washed  with  water,  and  then  with  boiling  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
solution  coagulates  at  from  61°  to  63°  0.,  and  at  a  little  higher  tem- 
perature is  converted  into  a  solid  mass.  If  the  solution  is  very  dilute, 
the_  albumen  is  deposited  in  flocculi.  Albumen  thus  coagidated  is 
white,  opaque,  and  elastic ;  when  dried  it  is  of  a  yeUow  colour,  brittle, 
and  translucent.  After  having  been  dried,  it  absorbs  water  when 
immersed  in  it,  and  asstmies  its  original  characters,  and  if  dried  at  a 
temperatiue  below  the  point  of  coagulation,  it  likewise  re-acquires  its 
solubility  to  any  extent  in  water. 

It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  hence  it  is  precipitated  by 
strong  alcohol  added  to  its  aqueous  solution^  the  precipitate,  if  the 
alcohol  is  added  in  small  quantity,  being  soluble  in  water.  When 
alcohol  is  added  to  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  albumen,  the  liquid 
after  a  while  forms  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  is  liquefied  by  heat. 
Coagulated  albmnen  may  be  made  to  dissolve  in  alcohol  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  alkali.  Nearly  aU  acids  precipitate  albumen  from  its 
solution,  especially  nitric  acid.  Strong  nitric  acid  with  heat  dissolves 
coagiilated  albumen,  forming  a  blue  or  violet  solution.  Tribasic  phos- 
phoric acid,  acetic,  tartaric,  and  most  other  organic  acids,  do  not  form 
precipitates  in  moderately  concentrated  solutions,  but  when  added  to 
highly  concentrated  solutions  the  liquid  solidifies  to  a  iellv  which 
becomes  liquid  like  gelatine  when  heated.    In  solutions  of  albimen  to 
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whicli  common  salt  has  been  added,  the  albmnen  is  precipitable  by 
phosphoric,  acetic,  and  other  acids,  or  the  albumen  may  be  precipitated 
from  the  same  acid  solutions  by  means  of  salt,  the  precipitation  being 
facilitated  by  the  action  of  heat. 

Albiunen  is  soluble  in  weak  solutions  of  alkalies,  but  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  potash,  added  in  considerable  quantity  to  a  solution  of  albumen, 
forms  a  gelatinous  mass.  Alkaline  carbonates  prevent  its  coagulation 
by  heat. 

It  has  the  same  atomic  composition  as  the  other  albuminoids,  and 
contains,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  15-8  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

Cerealin.—A  nitrogenous  substance  approxhnating  closely  in  its 
properties  to  diastase.  It  is  contained  in  the  membrane  immediately 
surrounding  the  seed,  called  epispermimn.  It  has  the  property  of  con- 
verting starch  into  dextrin,  sugar,  and  lactic  acid.  This  power  is 
strikingly  exemplified  by  adding  an  infusion  of  bran  to  a  thick  decoc- 
tion of  starch,  which  is  quicldy  transformed  as  described  above,  the 
decoction  becoming  thin,  limpid,  and  sweet,  when  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  from  40°  to  50°  C. 

To  obtain  cerealiu  in  a  separate  state,  bran  is  treated  with  repeated 
quantities  of  dilute  alcohol,  it  being  pressed  after  each  addition  of 
the  spirit.  In  this  manner  the  whole  of  the  sugar  and  dextrin  are 
removed,  the  cerealin  being  left  behind.  The  bran  is  next  treated 
with  water ;  this  dissolves  out  the  cerealin,  and  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion being  evaporated  at  40°  C,  the  cerealin  is  obtained  in  a  pure 
state,  it  being  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

A  solution  containing  cerealin  coagulates  at  75°  0.,  and  is  precipi- 
tated on  the  addition  of  alcohol  and  by  dilute  acids.  Alkalies  prevent 
its  action  on  starch.  Once  coagulated,  it  is  no  longer  soluble  in  acids  and 
alkalies,  but  it  is  still  capable  of  slowly  acting  upon  starch.  Up  to  a 
temperature  of  70°  C.  it  retains  its  power  of  transforming  starch,  but 
not  beyond  that  temperature,  whereas  diastase  retains  its  power  up  to 
90°  0. 

It  would  appear  from  the  investigation  of  Mouries  that  bran  con- 
tains other  substances  besides  cerealin  which  possess  the  power  of  con- 
verting starch,  for  he  states  that  bran  freed  from  cerealin,  especially 
the  perispermium,  is  more  active  than  cerealin  itself,  and  possesses  the 
power  of  decomposing  starch  even  at  100°  C. 

Starch. — The  only  other  constituent  of  flour  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  notice  is  the  starch,  which  forms  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
•  weight.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  carbohydrates,  which  includes 
sugar,  into  which  during  digestion  it  is  converted,  the  sugar  being 
conveyed  by  absorption  into  the  circulation,  and  broken  up  during 
respiration  "into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  heat  being  developed  during 
the  process.  . 

The  foUowing<^analyses  exhibit  the  precise  percentage  composition 
of  different  descriptions  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour : — 
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Wheat  Flour. 


(Vaiiquelin.) 


Odessa 

Odessa 

Paris 

Inferior 

French. 

(Hard). 

(Sofc). 

Flour. 

Flour. 

Starch  . 

71-49 

56-5 

62-00 

72-8 

67-78 

Gluten 

10-96 

14-55 

12-00 

10-2 

9-02 

Sugar  . 

4-72 

8-48 

7-56 

4-2 

4-80 

Gum  . 

3-82 

4-90 

5-80 

2-8 

4-60 

Bran  . 

2-30 

1-20 

Water  . 

10-00 

12-00 

10-00 

10-0 

12-00 

Dumas. 


Wheat  Flom-. 

Odessa  Flour  (Flinty). 

Odessa  Flour  (Soft). 

"Water 

10-00 

Water 

.  12-00 

Water 

.  10-00 

Gluten 

10-96 

Gluten 

.  14-55 

Gluten 

.  12-00 

Starch 

71-49 

Starch 

.  56-50 

Starch 

.  62-00 

Sugar 

4-72 

Sugar 

.  8-48 

Sugar 

.  7-36 

Dextrin 

3-32 

Dextrin 

.  4-90 

Dextrin 

.  5-81 

Bran  . 

.  2-30 

Bran 

.  1-29 

100-49 

98-73 

98-46 

According  to  Millon,  the  nitrogen  in  wheat  varied  in  22  different 
samples  from  1-588  to  2-729,  eqiial  in  nitrogenous  substance  from 
10-05  to  17*27  per  cent.,  while  Poggiale  found  an  average  of  14-4  per 
cent,  of  gluten  in  dried  wheat. 

Wheat  Bran. 

Fiirstenburg.  Poggiale, 

Gluten  . 
Albumen 
Starch  . 
Sugar  . 
Gum 

Fat      .      .  . 

Water  . 

Ligneous  matter  . 
Chloride  of  potassium 
Sulphate  of  potash 
Phosphate  of  magnesia 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Silica  . 

100-00  100-2 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  from  an  examination  of  the  above 
analyses  of  the  great  value  of  wheat  flour  as  an  article  of  diet.  Like 
milk,  it  contains  all  the  elements  necessary  to  the  growth  and  sus- 


1-  60  I 
22-66' 

5-28 

2-  82 
10-30 
43-98 

0•23^ 

0-24 

0-93 

0-37 

0-75) 


13-0 

21-7 

1-  9 
7-9 

2-  9 
12-7 
34-6 


5-5 
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tenance  of  tlie  animal  body,  nitrogenous,  non-nitrogenous,  and  mineral. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  type  of  a  perfect  food,  and  well  deserves  the  appella- 
tion which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  of  the  ^  staff  of  life.' 

The  analyses  of  bran  given  above  are  particularly  interesting  and 
important,  for  they  show  that  bran  contains  really  some  of  the  most 
valuable  constituents  of  the  grain.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  including  the  very  important  principle  cerealin, 
the  properties  of  which  we  have  abeady  described,  as  also  much  oily 
matter.  _  By  sifting  out  the  bran,  therefore,  we  render  the  meal  much 
less  nutritious ;  this  will  be  more  apparent  when  we  state  that  the  bran 
rarely  forms  less  than  one-fom-th,  and  is  often  considerably  more,  of 
the  whole  weight  of  the  grain.  It  is  of  importance  that  this  fact 
should  be  generally  known,  as  the  knowledge  of  it  may  serve  in  some 
degree  to  correct  the  preference  given  to  very  white  bread,  and  the 
notion  that  whiteness  and  quality  go  together.  The  very  reverse  of 
this  is  often  the  case. 

It  should  be  known  also  that  the  small  or  tail  corn,  which  is  usually 
separated  from  the  other  corn,  and  used  by  the  farmer  himself,  is 
richer  in  gluten  than  the  large-sized  grain. 

As7i  of  toheat.—Veij  many  analyses  of  the  ash  of  wheat  have  been 
made,  of  v?hich  we  append  the  principal.  The  mineral  constituents 
contamed  m  wheat  were  at  one  time  invested  vnth  a  peculiar  interest 
from  the  supposition  that  a  knowledge  of  them  would  prove  of  great 
value  Ij  enabling  the  agricultmist  to  treat  the  soils  on  which  the 
gram  is  grown  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  crop' 
ihus  his  object  would  be  to  put  into  the  soil  those  constituents  which 
were  found  to  be  of  most  importance  in  the  constitution  of  the  ash. 
Ihis  supposition  IS,  however,  not  correct  to  the  extent  formerly 
believed,  as  will  presently  appear. 

Messrs.  Way  and  Ogston  deduce  from  their  numerous  analyses  of 
tne  ash  oi  cereals  the  following  general  conclusions:— 
 Ashes  of  Wheat 


Potash  . 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

Sulphuric  acid 

Silica 

Carbonic  acid  . 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Phosphoric  acid 
Ash  in  100  parts  of 
dry  substance 


Ogston  and  Way. 

Hopeton, 
9  samples. 

Spalding. 

Creeping, 
3  samples. 

Eed  straw, 

white, 
7  samples. 

Old  red 
lammas. 

27- 1-36-4 

0-  1-  6-1 

1-  3-  8-2 
9-9-14-0 

0-  1-  2-0 
trace-  1-9 

1-  4-  5-6 
0-2 

0-3-  1-6 
40-0-49-2 

29-8 
6-3 
2-9 

11-1 
0-2 
0-1 
2-2 
0-2 

48-2 

28-9-31-2 
1-3-  2-1 
1-5-  6-8 

12-4-13-1 
0-1-  1-4 

0-  6-  1-6 

1-  3-  5-3 

45-6-48-5 

26-7-31-1 
0-6-  3-8 

1-15-  6-9 
9-5-14-2 
0-1-  3-3 
0-1-  0-6 
2-1-  9-7 

0-34 
46-6-49-6 

34-2 

4-  5 
3-2 
9-6 
2-1 
0-3 

5-  5 

40-6 

1-7-2-05 

2-05 

1-85-1-95 

1-8-  2-1 

2-1 
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Ashes  of  Wlieat. 


Ogston  and  Way. 


French 


Potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Oxiiie  of  iron  . 

Sulphuric  acid 

Silica 

Carbonic  acid  . 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Phosphoric  acid 
Ash  in  100  parts  of 
dry  substance 


32-4 

2-  3 

3-  5 
18-9 

1-0 

0-35 

3-05 


43-5 
1-7 


ft 


•a 
O 


36-6 

0-  5 

4-  3 
11-1 

1-  2 
0-2 

5-  0 


30-3 
1-0 

3-  2 
14-3 

0-9 

4-  5 


41-0  45-8 
2-2'  1-7 


T.  Herapath. 


Lawes 
and 
Gilbert. 


Maria- 
nople. 

3  samples 
grown  on 
irrigated 
land. 

2  samples 
on  non- 
irrigated 
land. 

35-8 

20-0-31-9 

33-1-35-4 

9-1 

8-9-15-0 

2-9-  3-1 

2-05 

0-9-  1-4 

2-2-  5-6 

14-1 

10-6-12-9 

9-1-10-1 

trace 

0-2 

0-1-  0-2 

trace 

5-0 

0-1-  0-2 

trace 

trace 

34-4 

46-1-48-7 

48-2-50-0 

1-9 

2-3 

2-5 

Mean 
of  23 
samples, 


29-35 

1-  1 
3-4 

10-7 

2-  4 

2-5 

0-13 
49-7 

2-0 


That  the  amount  of  ash  is  not  affected  in  any  definite  way  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  It  is  greatest  on  clay  soils,  less  on  calcareous,  and 
least  on  sandy  soils.  The  strongest  straw  contains  most  ash.  The 
ash  in  the  grain  varies  as  much  in  samples  grown  on  the  same  soil  as 
in  those  from  different  soils,  aud  bears  no  definite  relation  to  climate 
or  to  variety.  And,  fm-ther,  that  the  total  amoimt  of  ash  abstracted 
from  the  soil  by  the  grain  is  the  same,  whatever  be  the  weight  of  the 

^^°^T]iat  not  only  the  amount  but  the  composition  of  the  ash  appears  to 
be  independent  of  the  natm-e  of  the  soil ;  the  predominance  of  any 
constituents,  as  lime  or  sHica,  by  no  means  causes  an  excess  of  that 
same  constituent  in  the  plant,  nor  does  it  appear  that  different  bases 
have  any  tendency  to  replace  each  other ;  an  abundance  of  soda  does 
not  cause  that  alkali  to  take  the  place  of  potash.  .    .  ^ 

Respecting  these  conclusions,  different  results  have  been  arrived  at 
by  other  chemists,  as  Daubeny,  Malagutti,  and  Durocher. 

The  differences  in  the  amount  of  ash  in  the  gram,  straw,  and  chaff 
relate  chiefly  to  silica  ;  if  this  be  deducted,  the  rest  of  the  constituents, 
it  is  affirmed,  exhibit  no  perceptible  variation;  the  ash  of  barley  and 
oats  differs  from  that  of  wheat  only  in  the  larger  amount  of  silica 
contained  in  the  two  former;  if  this  be  deducted,  no  essential  dil- 

ferences  remain.  i^^^^^o 
The  following  are  certain  average  results  obtained  from  observa- 
tions upon  50  different  samples  of  wheat,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
given  in  '  Watts's  Dictionary ' : — 
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The  moisture  in  100  parts  of  grain  varies  from 
„         „         „       straw  „ 
„         „         „       chaff  „ 

Specific  gravity  of  the  grain  „ 

Weight  in  lbs.  of  1  bushel  of  grain  „ 
„  of  straw  to  1,000  parts  of  grain  ,, 
„   of  chaff      „        „        „  „ 

Amount  of  ash  in  100  parts  of  dry  grain  „ 
»         »         »         >»  straw 
j»         )»         j»         t»  chaff 


9*0 

tn  1  ^'fi 

mean 

1 1  •TR 
LI  /D 

>j 

ii  <  0 

11-0 

„  14-0 

)) 

12-24 

1-313 

1-413 

» 

1-374 

58 

»  63 

61-8 

730 

„  1327 

.-J 

1047 

116 

„  278 

j> 

181 

1-68 

„  2-19 

>» 

1-99 

3-61 

„  12-29 

5» 

5-31 

7-93 

„  18-76 

J1 

13-95 

THE  ANALYSIS  OE  FLOIJE. 


As  it  is  frequently  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  determine 
the  composition  of  samples  of  wheat  flom-,  we  will  now  descrihe  the 
various  steps  by  which  the  analysis  may  he  effected. 

Determination  of  the  gluten.— A  weighed  quantity  of  flour  is  to 
be  made  into  a  paste,  and  well  kneaded,  either  on  a  sieve  or  in  a  piece 
of  muslin,  water  being  poured  over  it  until  it  ceases  to  acquire  a  milky 
colour;  the  water  carries  away  the  starch,  and  dissolves  out  the 
albiunen,  sugar,  gmn,  and  salts,"  while  the  mass  left  on  the  filter  con- 
sists of '  crude  gluten.' 

Glutin.— This  substance  is  obtained  by  digesting  crude  gluten  for 
several  hours  with  alcohol  of  80-85  per  cent.  The  alcohol  is  then 
boiled  and  the  supernatant  liquid  decanted.  The  mass  of  gluten  is 
agam  boiled  several  times  with  alcohol  of  75  per  cent.  The  united 
alcoholic  liquids  which  contain  the  glutin,  casein,  and  a  little  oil  become 
turbid  on  coohng,  principally  from  the  deposition  of  the  casein.  Half 
the  alcohol  IS  now  to  be  distiUed  off,  when  flocculi  of  casein  mixed  with 
glutin  and  fat  become  deposited.  The  remainder  contains  the  glutin, 
which  IS  obtained  by  evaporation  and  drying  over  the  wate?-bath 
whereby  the  casein  which  still  remains  is  rendered  insoluble,  when 
hnaUy  the  glutin  is  redissolved  in  alcohol  or  dilute  acetic  acid,  from 
which  It  may  he  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  evaporation.  To 
purify  the  CM  It  must  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  50  per  cent.,  and 
the  hot  solution  filtered  through  calico,  then  left  to  cool,  it  bein^  fre- 
quently agitated  while  the  deposit  is  formino-.  ^ 

Mbrm.— This  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  forms  the  chief  part  of 

Totof  f        ^'"'^^       ^^^^^   action  of 

the  alcohol,  but  it  still  contams  small  quantities  of  starch,  husk,  cel- 
lulose, and  oil,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  as  follows  :-It  must  be 
dissolved  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potash,  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  and 
after  drying  the  fat  is  to  be  removed  by  means  of  ether.  Or  the  fibrin 
after  exhaustion  with  alcohol  may  be  dissolved  in  very  dilute  hvdro^ 
chloric  acid  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  as  a  precipitate  on  neutm 
isation  with  ammonia  The  hydrochloric  acidsolut^n  behaves  Jsl 
antatfibrif'         °'  ""^'^^  ^'^^^^^^^  ^^^-^^^^  of  vegetabl  ind 
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Por  the  other  constituents  of  the  wheaten  flour  we  must  search  in 
the  water  which  has  passed  through  the  sieve. 

Albumen. — This  substance  is  procured,  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
starch,  by  concentrating  and  then  boiling  the  water,  slightly  acidu- 
lating with  acetic  acid.  The  albumen  is  coagulated,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated after  washing  with  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  by  filtration  through  a 
weighed  filter. 

Casein  or  mucin. — We  have  already  shown  how  this  substance  may 
be  obtained  from  the  crude  gluten  in  a  state  of  pui'ity,  but  for  its  quan- 
titative estimation  we  must  proceed  as  follows : — After  the  separation 
of  the  albmuen,  acetic  acid  is  to  be  added  to  the  filtrate.  This  throws 
down  the  casein,  which  may  also  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter. 

Estimation  of  total  nitrogen. — The  total  amoimt  of  nitrogen  is 
ascertained  by  the  combustion  of  from  1  to  2  grammes  of  the  flour  with 
soda-lime.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  obtained,  multiplied  by  6-33, 
represents  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  substances. 

Starch. — The  starch,  suspended  in  the  water,  gradually  subsides, 
when  it  may  readily  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 
Or  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  flour  may  be  exhausted  with  water,  which 
will  remove  the  sugar  and  dextrin.  The  insoluble  residue  is  converted 
into  glucose  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphiu'ic  acid, 
as  will  be  found  described  in  the  article  on  '  Sugar,'  and  the  glucose 
estimated  by  means  of  the  copper  solution,  the  quantity  of  starch  being 
calculated  from  the  amoimt  of  the  glucose  found,  100  parts  of  glucose 
corresponding  to '90  parts  of  starch. 

Sugar  and  dextrin. — In  a  part  of  the  watery  solution  referred  to 
in  the  previous  paragraph,  the  sugar  is  first  estimated  by  the  copper 
solution.  The  dextrin  in  the  other  portion  is  converted  into  glucose, 
and  likewise  estimated.  100  parts  of  glucose  are  equal  to  95  parts  of 
dextrin. 

Qil — A.  weighed  quantity  of  the  dried  and  bruised  wheat  or  floiu 
is  treated  two  or  three  times  with  ether,  imtil  all  ti-aces  of  fat  are  re- 
moved.   The  ether  is  evaporated  and  the  fat  weighed. 

Water. — The  quantity  of  water  is  estimated  by  drying  in  the 
water-bath  in  the  usual  manner. 

Mineral  matters. — These  are  obtained  by  incineration,  and  their 
nature  and  amoimts  may  be  ascertained,  should  it  be  necessary  to 
make  a  full  analysis,  by  the  adoption  of  the  several  processes  which 
have  been  given  elsewhere  in  this  work,  and  most  of  which  will  be 
found  described  in  the  articles  on  '  Water '  and  '  Tea.' 

To  determine  the  quality  of  the  crude  gluten,  a  little  insti-ument 
has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Boland,  termed  an  '  aleurometer: 

Of  this  instrument  the  following  description  is  given  by  Mr. 
Mitchell:—  , 

'  It  consists  of  a  hollow  copper  cylinder,  about  six  inches  long,  ana 
from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  has  two 
principal  parts ;  the  one,  about  two  inches  long,  is  closed  at  one  end, 
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forming  a  kind  of  cup  capable  of  containing  about  210  grains  of 
fresli  gluten;  it  screws  into  the  remainder  of  the  cylinder.  The 
cylinder  being  charged  with  gluten,  is  heated  to  about  420°  F.  in  an  oil- 
bath.  The  gluten  by  this  treatment  swells,  and  according  to  its  rise 
in  the  tube  (which  may  be  measm'.ed  by  a  graduated  stem)  so  is  its 
quality.  Good  flom-s  fm-uish  a  gluten  which  augments  to  four  or 
five  times  its  original  bulk ;  but  bad  flours  give  a  gluten  which  does 
not  swell,  becomes  viscous  and  nearly  fluid,  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
the  tube,  and  giving  ofi"  occasionally  a  disagreeable  odour,  whilst  that 
of  good  flom'  merely  suggests  the  smell  of  hot  bread.' 

The  proceeding  adopted  by  the  corn-chandler  and  the  baker  for 
the  determination  of  the  quality  of  wheaten  flom*  is  still  more  simple: 

^  A  small  quantity  (a  few  grains  is  suflicient)  is  made  into  a  paste 
with  water,  and  its  quality  judged  of  by  the  tenacity  of  the  doug-h, 
as  shown  by  the  length  to  which  it  may  be  drawn  into  a  thread,  or  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  be  spread  out  in  a  thin  sheet. 


STETJCTTJEE  OP  THE  GEAIN  OP  WHEAT. 


Several  structures  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  seed  or  grain  of 
wheat,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  cereals. 

First,  the  seed  is  sm-rounded  by  membranes,  called  the  testa- 
second,  the  siu-face  of  the  seed  proper  is  formed  of  angidar  cells,  filled' 
with  glutinous  and  oily  matter  in  a  granular  state';  while  the  substance 
of  the  seed  is  made  up  of  cells  filled  with  starch  corpuscles.  Now  each 
of  the  parts  enumerated  difiier  in  the  several  cereal  grains. 

_  The  testa  is  in  part,  but  not  entirely,  removed  in  the  process  of 
grinding  and  dressing  the  floui-,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  cells 
forming  the  sm-face  of  the  grain. 

The  following-  is  the  exact  structure  of  the  grain  of  wheat :  

The  testa,  covering  the  immediate  surface  of  the  seed,  consists  of 
three  layers  of  cells,  two  of  which  are  disposed  longitudinally  to  the 
axis  of  the  seeds ,  and  the  other  transversely.  The  longitudinal  cells  are 
large,  and  the  margins  distinctly  beaded,  especially  the  outer  layer  • 
the  transverse  cells  are  also  beaded,  but  to  a  less  extent.  ' 

The  cells  forming  the  surface  of  the  seeds  are  large  and  an.o-ular  • 
those  of  ite  substance  are  stiU  larger,  and  each  encloses  a  considerable 
number  of  starch  corpuscles,  which  are  smaller  near  the  outer  parts  of 
the  gram  than  towards  the  centre.  These  several  layers  of  cells  mav 
be  described  as  three  distinct  membranes. 

The  sti-ucture  of  the  testa  and  of  the  substance  of  the  seed 
exhibited  m  the  engravings  (fig.  72). 

Viewed  with  an  object-glass  magnifying  420  diameters  linear 
wheat  starch  is  observed  to  consist  of  definite  grains  or  narti-Hp« 
many  of  these  are  very  small,  others  are  of  considerable  dimensions' 
while  there  are  but  lew  of  intermediate  sizes :  the  small  grabs  ' 


are 
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cliiefly  round,  rarely  oval,  or  muller-shaped,  and  for  the  most  part 
provided  vdth  a  central  spot  or  hilimi;  the  larger  granules  form 
roimded  or  flattened  discs,  with  thin  edges.  Neither  hilum  nor  con- 
centric rings  are  in  general  perceptible  on  the  larger  discs,  although 
in  some  few  a  central  tubercle  may  be  seen,  as  well  as  indistinct 
annuli.  Occasionally  some  of  the  larger  granules  are  more  or  less 
twisted  or  tm-ned  up  at  the  edges,  and  when  seen  sideways,  present 
the  appearance  of  a  longitudinal  fiu'row,  which  has  been  erroneously 
described  as  a  hilimi :  this  appearance  is,  however,  deceptive ;  it  is 

Mg  73. 


This  mgraving  represents  the  structure  and  appearances  of  the  starch  gi-anules 
ot  WHEAT  Flour,  as  also  the  characters  of  the  cellulose.  Drawn  with  the 
Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified  420  diameters. 

really  occasioned  by  the  partial  folding  or  curling  of  the  grain  on 
itself,  whereby  a  central  depression  is  produced,  the  corpuscle  at  the 
same  time  being  viewed  obliquely.  We  have  frequently  seen  grains 
which  when  stationary  presented  a  round  and  disc-like  appearance 
but  which,  m  rolling  over  and  presenting  the  edges  to  view,  exhibited 
ithe  longitudinal  furrow  described,  an  observation  which  clearly  proves 
•Its  natiu-e.  A  few  granules  attain  a  very  considerable  size  •  these  are 
less  regularly  circular,  and  being  much  flattened,  exhibit  but  little 
'Shadow;  sometimes  their  edges  are  faintly  marked  with  radiatino- 
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lines  Examined  with  the  polariscope  they  exhibit  a  well-marked 
cross.  Many  of  the  ahove-descrihed  particulars,  as  also  the  characters 
of  the  cellulose,  are  well  exhibited  in  fig.  73. 


Fig.  74. 


as  m 


Not  only,  as  has  been  already  stated  more  than  once,  can  the  dif 
ferent  starches  be  discriminated  from  each  other  ^ 
microscope,  but  in  many  instances  the  agencies 
been  exposed  may  be  determined,  as  will  be  clearly  perceived 
attentive  examination  of  the  engraving  (hg.  74J. 
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The  differences  between  the  raw,  moist  baked,  and  boiled  starch 
granules  of  wheat  and  the  other  cereals  are  very  marked :  those 
of  the  dry  baked  are  less  marked  ;  they  are,  however,  on  the  average 

Fig.  75. 


Testa  and  surface  of  seed  of  Barley,   Magnified  200  diameters. 


much  larger  than  the  raw  granules,  the  form  less  regular,  that  of 
I'the  smaUer  grains  especially  being  a  good  deal  altered  :  the  shadows 
^ire  less  marked,  and  m  some  of  the  granules  the  concentric  rings  are 
rendered  more  conspicuous.    To  these  illustrations  of  the  variations  in 

V  2 
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tke  condition  of  tlie  granules  of  wheat  floui-  a  fifth  might  have  been 
added  representing  the  characters  of  the  starch  in  BrifAsh  gum  or  dex- 
trin made  from  wheat  starch ;  in  this  the  granules  are  destroyed  to  a 
great  extent,  but  here  and  there  granules  and  portions  of  granules  may 
be  discovered,  often  exhibiting  the  concentric  rings  and  sufhcientto 
serve  for  its  identification,  and  to  determine  whether  the  gum  was  made 
from  wheat  or  potato  flom-. 

It  is  by  means  of  British  gum  that  the  backs  of  postage  labels  are 
'  rendered  adhesive,  as  may  be  shown  readily  by  submitting  a  small  por- 
tion scraped  from  the  label  to  examination  with  the  microscope. 

Fig.  76. 


This  enffi-aving  represents  the  Btructm-e  and  chai-acters  of  Bab  ley  StapvCH, 
together  with  the  cellulose.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified 
140  diameters. 

BAKLBT  FLOTJE. 

There  are  several  distinct  species  of  barley;  that,  however,  which 
is  commonly  cultivated  in  this  country  is  the  Hordeum  dishchon,  or 

two-eared  barley.  ^  .  n  i 

As  met  with  in  commerce  the  seeds  or  grams  are  usually  enclosett 
in  the  palecB  or  husks;  denuded  of  these,  they  fonn  ^  Scotch  ox  pot 
barlmj;  when  rounded  they  constitute  'i^eff;-/  barley,  and  this  again- 
reduced  to  powder  is  called  '  Z'^i'^^'?/-'    ^       .    ,  ,^  . 
Chemical  comjjosition .—The  proportion  of  azotised  compounds  in 
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"barley  is  less  than  in  wheat  flour ;  it  is  deficient  particularly  in  crude 
gluten,  so  that  barley  paste  may  he  nearly  all  washed  away  "in  water. 

The  milliy  fluid  obtained  by  washing  barley  paste,  deposits,  as  well 
as  the  starch,  a  protein  matter  supposed  to  be  insoluble  casein  :  if  this 
be  digested  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  it  is  dissolved,  but  is  again 
thrown  down  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid ;  the  liquid  which  has 
deposited  the  starch  and  insoluble  casein  still  holds  in  solution  a 
small  quantity  of  albumen  and  some  soluble  casein. 

The  substance  to  which  Proust  gave  the  name  of  Ilwdein  is  stated 
not  to  be  a  definite  compoimd,  but  to  consist  of  starch  and  cellulose, 
with  an  albiuninoid. 

_  Barley  floiu:  is  less  nutritive  than  wheat  flom-  and  somewhat  laxa- 
tive ;  Its  starch  corpuscles  are  less  soluble,  and  therefore  resist  more 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice ;  the  husk  is  slightly  acrid. 

The  following  analyses  of  barley  and  its  ash  have  been  made  :— 


Analyses  of  Barley. 


Von  Bibra. 
In  the  meal. 

Von  Bibra. 
In  the  bran. 

Poison. 
Air-dried  grain. 
New  Scotch. 

Starch  . 

Fat  ... 

Cellulose  . 

Gum 

Sugar 

Xitrogenous  matter . 
Ash  ... 
Water  , 

69-950 

2-  170 

6  744 

3-  200 
12-981 

15-000 

42-008 
2-960 

19-400 
6-885  ") 
1-904  1 

14-843 

12-000 

52-7 
2-6 

11-  5 

4-2 

13-2 
2-8 

12-  0 

Ashes  of  Barley. 

Way  andOgston. 

Chevalier. 
5  samples. 

Moldavian. 
3  samples. 

LoDg-eared. 
Nottingham. 

Potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

Sulphuric  acid 

Silica 

Carbonic  acid  . 
Phosphoric  acid 
Chloride  of  sodium  . 

Ash  in  dry  substance 

20-8-37-2 

0-  5-  1-4 

1-  5-  3-6 

2-  9-  8-7 
0-1-  2-1 

trace-  2-7 
17-3-32-7 

25-3-38-8 
2-3-11-1 

2-3-  2-7 

19-8-31-6 

0-  9-  4-9 

1-  2-  4-2 
8-2-10-2 
0-1-  1-0 
0  3-  0-5 

24-6-30-4 

28-7-38-0 
trace-  1-5 

2-  1-  2-6 

32-0 

1-  2 
3-4 

11-0 
0-15 

trace 

21-12 
0-5 

29-9 
0-7 

2-  20 
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The  Analysis  of  Barley. 

This  must  be  conducted  very  much  in  the  same  mamier  as  that  of 
wheat  flour.  , 

Structure  of  the  Grain  of  Barley. 

The  testa  of  the  gram  of  barley  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
wheat.  It  consists  usually  of  four  layers  of  cells  ;  they  are  smaller  than 
those  of  wheat ;  the  longitudinal  cells,  of  which  there  are  three  layers, 
are  not  beaded,  but  those  forming  the  outer  layer  have  their  margins 
slightly  waved  ;  those  of  the  inner  layer  and  of  the  transverse  cells 
not  being  waved. 

The  cells  of  the  surface  of  the  grain  are  not  nearly  so  large  as  those 
of  wheat,  and  they  form  three  layers,  in  place  of  one  as  in  wheat. 
Those  of  its  substance  also  differ  from  the  corresponding  cells  of  wheat, 
being  more  delicate,  and  presenting,  when  emptied  of  starch,  a  fibrous 
appearance  (fig.  75). 

The  starch  granules  of  barley  resemble  very  closely  in  form  and 
structure  those  of  wheat,  so  that  the  description  already  given  applies 
to  some  extent  to  the  starch  of  barley. 

Barley  starch  consists  of  small  and  large  grains,  with  but  few  of 
intermediate  size :  the  former,  it  is  to  be  particularly  observed,  are 
three  or  foiu*  times  smaller  than  the  corresponding  grains  of  wheat 
starch  ;  and  of  the  larger  grains  many  are  distinctly  ringed,  while  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  them  presents  the  longitudinal  furrow, 
the  natiu'e  of  which  has  already  been  described.  These  characters  are 
sufficiently  well  marked  to  allow  of  the  discrimination  by  the  niicro- 
scopist  of  wheat  and  barley  floiu'  or  starch.  Examined  with  the 
polariscope,  they  exhibit  a  cross  not  nearly  so  strongly  marked  as  i 
rye. 

Considerable  difference  is  observed  between  wheat  and  barley 
flour  in  the  action  upon  them  of  boiling  water  and  some  other  reagents ; 
thus,  after  prolonged  boiling,  in  the  case  of  barley  flour,  a  substance 
remains  imdissolved  which  has  been  denominated  '  hortlein^  whereas 
wheat  flour  treated  in  the  same  manner  is  nearly  all  dissolved. 

By  the  above  characters,  particiflarly  by  the  minuteness  of  the 
small  grains,  and  by  the  structure  of  the  testa,  barley  starch  or  meal 
may  be  readily  and  satisfactorily  discriminated  when  mixed  with  wheat 
flour  (figs,  75  and  76). 

EYE  FLOTm. 

The  grass  from  which  rye  is  obtained  is  the  Secale  cereale. 
The  seeds  or  grains  resemble  those  of  wheat,  but  are  smaller. 
Rye  flour  is  rich  in  nitrogenised  products,  and  it  contains  uiore  sugar  • 
than  "wheaten  flour;  its  paste,  when  repeatedly  washed  in  water,  . 
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breaks  up,  and  becomes  diffused  tlirougbout  tbe  liquid,  the  bran  only- 
being  left  behind ;  the  milky  liquid,  after  having  deposited  the  starch, 
and  after  the  separation  of  the  albumen,  is  to  be  evaporated,  when  the 
residue  will  consist  of  sugar,  oil,  and  the  so-called  '  soluble  gluten,^ 
which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  means  of  alcohol. 


Analyses  o  f  Rye. 


Starch     .      .  } 
Fat         .       .  j 

Cellulose  . 
Hum  and  sugar 
Nitrogenous  matter . 
Ash 

Water  . 

Fehling  &  Faisst. 

7  samples. 
Dried  at  100°  C. 

Poggiale. 
Mean  of  samples. 
Dried  at  120°  C. 

PilUtz. 
Air-dried. 

78-58-85-25 
1-24-  2-30 

10-40-15-83 
1-90-  2-30 
12-62-14-70 

65-6 
2-0 
6-4 

8-8 
1-8 

15-5 

56-4 

2-  2 

3-  9 
6-8 

12-  4 
1-5 

13-  8 

Horsford  and  Krocker.— Dried  at  212°  F. 

Rye  flour  from 
Vienna. 

Rye  flour  from 
Hohenheim. 

Gluten  and  albumen  . 

Starch   

Woody  fibre,  gum,  sugar 
Ash  

11-92 
60-91 
24-74 
1-33 

18-69 
54-48 
24-49 
1-07 

17-73 
45-09 
35-77 
2-43 

15-76 
47-42 
35-25 
•2-37 

98-90 

98-73 

101-02 

100-80 

Moisture  in  fresh  substance  . 

13-78 

14-68 

13-94 

13-82 

Rye  Flour. 


Einhof. 

Greif. 

Boussingault. 

Gluten 

Albumen 

Starch 

Sugar 

Gum 

Cellulose 

Fat,  acid,  loss  . 

9-48 
3-28 

61-07 
3-28 

11-09 
6-38 
5-62 

12-8  ■) 
3-0  f 

58-8 
10-4 
7-2 

7-8 

10-  5 

64-0 
3-0 

11-  0 
6-0 
3-5 

100-20 

100-0 

•  98-0 
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Mineral  flatter  of  Rye. 


lYesenius  and  Will. 

Fresenius  and  Will. 

Way  and  Ogston. 

Potash 

31-89 

11-43 

■ 

33-83 

Soda 

4-33 

18-89 

•  0-39 

Lime 

2-84 

7-05 

2-61 

Magnesia 

9-86 

10-57 

12-81 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

0-80 

1-90 

1-04 

Phosphoric  acid 

46-03 

57-81 

39-92 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

trace 

Silica 

1-42 

0-69 

9-22 

Sulphuric  acid . 

0-17 

0-61 

0-18 

Coal,  sand 

2-66 

100-00 

100-00 

Way  and  Ogston.— Unknown  varieties. 

Potash 

33-8  . 

16-6 

9-4 

Soda 

0-4 

19-9 

16-1 

Lime 

2-6 

11-25 

15-3 

Magnesia 

12-8 

13-0 

10-1 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

1-0 

2-2 

Sulphuric  acid 

0-2 

0-5 

2-6 

Silica 

9-2 

3-6 

14-6 

Carbonic  acid  . 

Phosphoric  acid . 

39-9 

33-5 

25-1 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

1-6 

4-2 

Ash  in  dried  grain  . 

1-6 

2-65 

1-9 

E.ye  flour  is  said  to  be  somewliat  laxative. 

The  roasted  grains  were  frequently  employed  in  the  adulteration 
of  coflee. 


Structure  of  the  Gi'ain  of  Rye. 

The  testa  of  rye  approaches  somewhat  closely  in  structure  to  that 
of  wheat,  as  is  evident  on  an  examination  of  the  subjoined  engraving. 
There  are,  however,  certain  differences ;  thus,  the  cells  of  the  fii'st  and 
second  coats  are  smaller  and  much  more  delicately  beaded  ;  those  of 
the  third  coat  are  also  smaller  and  of  a  somewhat  different  form  (fig. 
77). 

The  starch  granules  of  rye  flom-  bear  a  general  resemblance  in  form 
and  size  to  those  of  wheat :  there  are  these  remarkable  and  satisfactory 
differences,  however — viz.,  that  the  lesser  grains  are  decidedly  smaller 
than  the  corresponding  grains  of  wheat,  and  that  manv  of  the  larcer 
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granules  of  rye  starch  are  furnished  with  a  three  or  foiu'-rayed  hilura. 
Examined  with  the  polariscope  they  exhibit  a  very  strongly  marked 
cross  (fig.  78). 


OAT  FLOIJE. 


■  There  are  several  distinct  species  of  oats  ;  that,  however,  which  is 
chiefly  cultivated  in  this  country  is  Avena  sativa. 


Mg.  77. 


structure  of  testa  of  Rye._  Vertical  and  transverse  views  :  a  a,  outer ;  b  b,  middle, 
and  c  c,  inner  coats.   Magnified  220  diameters. 

The  oat  grains  or  seeds  are  usually  enclosed  in  their  husks  •  wIipti 
deprived  of  these  they  fonn  what  are  known  aT  '^^at^  fnk  These 
crushed  constitute  '  .Emk^ew  fy?-o«^s.'  j'uuci.,  ana  tnese 

Oat  flour  or  meal  does  not  form  a  dough  or  paste  like  wheat  flour  • 
notwithstandmg  which,  however,  it  contains  a  large  amoimt  of  So' 
emsed  matter  ;  this  exists  principally  in  the  iovm  of  '  Zenin  ^  ^  sub' 
stance  analogous  to  soluble  casein  or  legmniu,  and  obtain^'  L  T^' 
same  manner,  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  ' 
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'  Oatmeal;  Pereira  remarks,  '  is  an  important  and  valuable  article 
of  food.  With  the  exception  of  maize  or  Indian  corn  it  is  richer  in 
oily  or  fatty  matter  than  any  other  of  the  cultivated  cereal  grains ; 

Fig.  78. 


rvy.^.  «r,a-,-nvinff  recresents  the  structure  and  characters  of  the  starch  granules  of 
EYB  liouR    Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified  420  diameters. 

and  its  proportion  of  protein  compounds  exceeds  that  of  the  &iest 
Eno-Hsh  wheaten  flom- ;  so  that  hoth  with  respect  to  its  heat  and  fat 
making,  and  its  flesh  and  hlood  making  principles,  it  holds  a  high 
rank.'  ,    ,  ._^/^„^„ 


Starch 
Fat  . 
Cellulose  . 
Gum  and  sugar 
Nitrogenous  matter 
Ash 
Water 


} 


Fehling  and 
Faisst. 
6  samples 
dried  at 
100°  C. 

Fehling  and 
Faisst. 
2  samples, 
free  from  husk, 
dried  at  100°  C. 

Poggiale. 
Shelled  grain, 
dried  at  120°  C. 

PiUitz. 
Air-dried 
grain. 

70-24-76-41 
10-00-11-39 

10-69-15-59 
2-65-  3-01 
12-47-14-13 

82-30-82-90 
0-92-  1-41 

14- 12-14- 16 
2-06-  2-13 
14-86-10-06 

f61-9 
\  6-1 
3-5 

11-2 
3-61 
14-2 

54-1 
2-7 
7-8 
4-1 

14-1 
2-4 

13-9 
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Scotch  Oat,  exclusive  of  husk. 


Norton  and  Fromberg. 

ITorthumber- 
laud. 

Ayrshire. 

Ayrshire. 

-Lt  Ul  Ull  LLUI  UCX  — 

land. 

Starch 

65-24 

64-80 

64-79 

65-60 

Sugar 

4-51 

2-58 

2-09 

0-80 

Gum 

2-10 

2-41 

2-12 

2-28 

Oil  . 

5-44 

6-97 

6-41 

7-38 

Nitrogenous  matter 

18  69 

19-01 

20-81 

19-91 

Epiderniis 

1-18 

2-39 

2-84 

2-28 

M  ineral  matter 

2-84 

1-84 

0-94 

1-75 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

As/i  of  Oats. 


Potash 
Soda  . 
Lime  . 
Magnesia 
Oxide  of  iron 
Sulphuric  acid 
Silica 

Carbonic  acid 
Chloride  of  sodium 

and  potassium 
Phosphoric  acid 
Total  ash  in  dry 

grain 


J.  Norton. 


"Way  and  Ogston. 


Potato. 

Hopeton, 
3  samples. 

Hopeton, 
4  samples. 

Potato, 
4  samples. 

PoUsh. 

Pohsh 

31-6 

20-6-21-0 

13-6-17-8 

13-1-19-7 

24-3 

16-8 

0-5-  3-8 

0-8-  3-0 

38 

5-3 

5-3 

6-7-10-1 

2-8-  4-2 

1-3-  3-8 

35 

8-35 

8-7 

7-8-11-0 

6-1-  7-3 

6-5-  8-2 

7-3 

5-9 

0-9 

0-4-  5-1 

trace-  2-1 

0-3-  1-3 

0-7 

0-1 

17-4 

1-1-  2-5 

0-1-  1-4 

1-7 

4-0 

0-9 

1-3 

38-5-51-6 

39-8-50-0 

41-9 

43-2 

0-6 

0-35 

1-6-  5-3 

0-9-  2-6 

0-1- 

0-45 

49-2 

38-5-46-3 

18-3-26-5 

18-7-29-2 

14-5 

16-2 

2-22 

2-14 

2-5-  3-8 

2-5-  3-3 

3-0 

3-8 

Structure  of  the  Grain  of  the  Oat. 

The  7nembranes  covering  the  grain  of  oat,  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  other  cereals,  present  several  peculiarities. 

The  lonffituclmal  cells  forming  the  outer  membrane  are  disposed  in 
two  layers ;  they  are  large  and  well  defined,  the  walls  being  rather  thin 
and  slightly  waved  ;  from  the  upper  and  cuter  wall  of  some  of  the  cells 
springs  a  single  long  and  pomted  hair,  the  point  being  turned  towards 
the  summit  of  the  gTam;  these  hairs  arise  from  the  cells  oveT  the 
whole  surface  of  the  gram,  but  they  become  more  muneroirtowards 
the  apex,  where  they  form  a  beard  or  tuft,  as  in  wheat 
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Tlie  transverse  ceUs,  wMcli  may  l)e  described  as  forming  the  second 
investino-  membrane,  are  disposed  in  a  single  layer  5  their  walls  are  less 
accnrately  defined,  and  tliey  are  not  very  much  longer  than  broad. 

The  cells  forming  the  sm-face  of  the  seed  itself,  and  which  may  be 
described  as  the  third  covering  of  the  gmin,  also  consist  of  a  single 
layer  •  they  are  smaller  than  the  corresponding  cells  of  wheat  (hg.  /  J). 


Testa  of  Oat.  a  a,  outer ;  6  h,  ^^^^^^  «    ^^^^'^  ^'^^'^ 

The  starch  o-rannles  of  the  oat  present  well-marked  structural  cha- 
ractSstic^  They  ar  smaUer  in  size  than  those  of  wheat,  varving 
but  1  le^^^  dimensions,  are  polygonal  in  figm-e,  -thout  ^^f  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
concentric  rin^s  or  hila,  but  with  central  depressions  and  thicl  ened 
e^es  The  great  peculiarity  of  oat  starch,  however,  is,  that  many  of 
he  grnns  cohere  toother,  farming  bodies  of  ^^--d^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
and  Vesenting  a  reticulated  surface,  f  ^^^^^^f^^^^^f^^^^^^^^^^  and 
structure.    These  bodies  escape  readily  from  the  cellulose,  ana,  nen 
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oat  flour  is  diffused  through  water,  may  frequently  be  seen  floatine- 
about  freely  in  the  liquid.  A  second  peculiarity  is,  that  unlike  the  other 
cereal  starches,  the  grains  of  oat  starch,  when  viewed  with  polarised 
light,  do  not  exhibit  the  usual  crosses.  The  above  particulars  are 
well  exhibited  in  the  engraving,  fig.  80.  The  walls  of  the  cells  of  the 
cellulose  are  very  delicate,  and  appear,  when  the  cells  are  emptied  of 
the  starch,  like  threads,  as  represented  in  the  engraving. 


c  ^^fr®  1°^  oat  starch  is  given  in  the  new  edition  of  Pereira's 
'  Materia  Medica.'  In  this  the  larger  grains  are  made  f idly  eqial  in 
size  o  those  of  wheat  starch;  whereas  they  are  really  several  times 
smaller  as  represented  in  our  engraving.  This  error  hrprobabiv 
arisen  from  the  artist  having  mistaken  the  compound  bodies  k  quei^ 
tion  for  single  granules.  The  same  error  pervades  some  of  thp 
measurements  given. 
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INDIAN  CORN  ELOUR. 

Zm  Mays,  or  Indian  corn,  is  met  with  in  tte  state  of  flour,  in  the 
shops,  under  the  name  of  '  Polenta : '  it  enters  into  the  dietary  of 
many  of  our  public  institutions  and  charities,  and  is  much  used  m  the 
New  World. 

Tig.  81. 


This  engraving  represents  the  structure  and  cTDaracters  of  starch  grantd^ 
of  InmIn  CORK  FLOUH,  including  the  cellulose.  Drawn  with  the  Camera 
Lucida,  and  magnified  420  diameters. 

The  amount  of  azotised  constituents  is  less  in  maize  than  wheat. 
When  washed  with  water  it  does  not  leave  any  glytmoiis  residue  like 
whpat  Ind  is  said  by  Gorham  to  contain  a  reddish  mti-ogenous  suh- 
Sanc  Cwh^^^^^^^  has  given  the  name  of  Zein.  It  contains,  however, 
a  tee  qlntity  of  oil,  which  accounts  for  its  fat^emng  properties. 

The  starch  separated  from  all  the  other  constituents  of  the  gram 
fori  an  important  article  of  diet,  which  is  sold  under  the  name 
'  cTnJlour;\nd  which  resembles  dietetically  and  chemically  an 

^"'ZILb  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  maize  is  considered  to  excite  and 
to  keep  up  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea. 
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Analyses  of  Maize. 


Poison. 
Air-dried, 
4  samples. 

Poggiale. 
Dried  at  120°  C. 
Mean  of  samples. 

Payen. 
Dried  at  100°  C. 

Starch 

Fat  . 

Cellulose  . 

Gum  and  sugar 

Nitrogenous  matter 

Ash 

Water 

50-1-54-8 
4-4-  4-7 

14-9-20-4 
2-3-  2-9 
8-7-  8-9 
1-6-  1-8 

11-5-13-2 

64-5 
6-7 
4-0 

9-9 
1-4 
13-5 

71-2 
9-0 
5-9 

0-  4 
12-3 

1-  2 

Ash  of  Maize. 


Potash 
Soda 

Lime  , 
Magnesia 
Phosphoric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid 
Silica 

Oxide  of  iron  . 
Loss 


Fromberg. 


26-63 1 
7-54J 


LeteUier. 


1-  59 
15-44 
39-65 

6-54 

2-  09 
0-60 
0-92 


30-8 

1-3 
17-0 
50-0 

0-8 

0-1 


100-00 


100-00 


Ash  of  Maize. 


Way  and  Ogston. 
Forty-day. 

Graham,  Stenhouse, 

and  Campbell. 
Unknown  Tariety. 

Potash    .  . 
Soda 

Lime  

Magnesia  .... 
Oxide  of  iron  .       .       ,  . 
Sulphuric  acid 

Silica  

Carhonic  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Chloride  of  sodium  . 
Ash  in  dried  grain  . 

28-4 
1-7 

0-6  • 
13-6 

0-5 
trace 
1-55 

53-7 

30-7 

3-  1 
14-7 

0-  8 

4-  1 

1-  8 

44-5 
05 
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Structure  of  the  Grain  of  Indian  Corn. 
The  testa  of  the  -rain  of  Indian  corn  is  made  np  of  two  membranes  ; 
the  o^L  of  these  cmisists  of  some  seven  or  eight  layers  of  cells,  all 
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running  in  one  direction,  and  atout  three  times  as  long  as  "broad  ;  tlie 
margins  of  the  outermost  layer  are  beaded,  the  headings  being  remark- 
able for  a  certain  squareness  of  outline. 

The  inner  membrane  forms  the  surface  of  the  seed  proper,  and 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  resembling  those  of  the  other 
cereals  (fig.  82). 

The  celk  of  the  cellulose  are  very  angular,  like  those  of  rice,  but 
they  differ  in  being  subdivided  by  numerous  septa,  forming  a  cellu- 
lated  network  or  blastema,  each  space  enclosing  a  separate  starch  cor- 
puscle. 

The  starch  corpuscles  of  Indian  corn  bear  considerable  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  oat ;  like  them,  they  are  somewhat  polygonal  in  outline, 
and  present  well-marked  central  depressions,  as  well  as  occasionally  a 
divided  and  radiate  hilum ;  they  differ,  however,  in  their  much  larger 
size,  m  not  forming  compound  bodies,  and  in  presenting  under  the 
polariscope  well-defined  crosses.  The  central  depression  appears  to  be 
a  character  common  to  nearly  all  the  starch  granules  of  the  cereal 
grasses.  This  depression,  combined  with  the  disc-like  form  of  the- 
grams,  gives  them  a  general  resemblance  to  the  blood  discs  of  the 
mammalia.  In  those  instances  in  which  the  g-rains,  as  in  wheat  and 
barley,  are  curved  upon  themselves,  the  depression  exists  of  coiu'se  onlv 
on  one  side  of  the  disc. 


RICE  PLOrE. 


The  seeds  of  nee,  Onza  sativa,  contain  a  much  less  proportion  of 
mtrogemsed  compounds  than  the  other  cereal  grains,  and  particularlv 
wheat,  namely  about  7  per  cent.    The  quantity  of  fatty  matter  is  also 

The  nitrogenous  substance  obtained  from  rice,  precipitable  bv 
I  acetic  acid,  has  a  creamy  consistence,  an  agreeable  smeU,  and  a  bland 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  in  reference  to  the  value- 
.  ol  rice  as  an  article  of  diet,  some  persons  placing  it  very  hio-h.  Ana- 
1  lysis  however,  clearly  proves  that  it  is  the  least  nuti-itious  of  the 
.  cereal  grasses ;  while  it  usually  coutains  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  gluten,  wheat 
:tiom-  rarely  furnishes  less  than  12  per  cent. ;  again,  when  cooked,  rice 
^  swells  up  greatly  and  imbibes  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  boiled 
:rice  containing  about  77  per  cent,  of  moistiu-e.  This  renders  it 
inecessary  that  a  large  bulk  of  cooked  rice  should  be  eaten  to  constitute 
m  sumcient  meal.  -^i'xuulc 

^   This  difference  of  opinion  has  probably  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
rice  is  seldom  eaten  by  itself,  but  is  partaken  of  frequentlv  with  milk 
Abutter,  or  sugar  the  nutritious  properties  of  which  substances  increase 
^eatly  those  of  the  rice  itself.  ■'"I'lBctse 
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Analyses  of  Rice. 


Starch 

Fat  .... 

Cellulose 

Gum  and  sugar  . 

Nitrogenous  substance 

Ash    .       .       .  • 

Water 


Poison. 
Air-dried. 


78-8 
0-1 

0-  2 

1-  6 
7-2 
0-9 
9-8 


Poggiale. 
Dried  at  100°  C. 


74-5 
0-2 
3-4 

7-8 
0-3 


Payen. 
Dried  at  100° 


86-9 
0-8 
3-4 
0-5 
7*5 
0-9 


Ash  of  Rice. 


Muspratt. 
Grain. 

Muspratt. 
Husk. 

Zedeler. 

Potash  .... 
Soda  .... 
Magnesia 

Lime  .... 
Phospiioric  acid  . 
Sulphuric  acid  . 
Silica  .... 
Oxide  of  iron 

18-48 

10-  67 

11-  69 
1-27 

53-36  . 

3-35 
0-45 

1-60 
1-58 
1-96 
1-01 
1-86 
0-92 
89-71 
0-54 

20-2 
2-5 
4-25 
7-2 

60-2 

1-4 

99-27 

99-18 

95-7 

Structure  of  the  Grain  of  Bice. 

The  structure  of  the  husk  of  rice  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  ; 
it  is  best  examined  after  it, has  been  immersed  in  glycerine  for  some 

*"^The  outer  surface  of  the  seed  is  thrown  up  into  ridges,  these  being 
arrano-ed  both  transversely  and  longitudinally,  and  describing  between 
them'square  spaces ;  the  ridges  are  formed  in  part  of  silica  m  the  form 
of  granules ;  here  and  there  are  openings,  of  somewhat  irregular 
form  and  which  are  the  mouths  of  stomata  :  the  substance  of  the  husk 
is  made  up  of  narrow  and  rather  short  fibres ;  some  of  these  are  arranged 
lona-itudinally,  others  transversely ;  they  are  brittle,  and  their  edges 
rou^h.  That  they  really  are  fibres  is  shown  by  their  being  hollow,  as 
is  seen  in  transverse  sections.  Lastly,  lying  beneath  the  fibrous  mem- 
brane is  a  thin  membrane  formed  of  angular  cells,  rather  longer  than 
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broad,  and  tlie  long  axis  of  wliioli  is  placed  transversely.  The  above 
description  is  founded  upon  the  admirable  drawing  made  with  the 
greatest  care  by  Mr.  Tuffen  West  (fig.  83). 

The  starch  corpuscles  of  rice  are  small,  and  for  the  most  part  of 
an  angular  form,  vnth  well-marked  central  depressions  and  raised 


Fig.  83. 


Husk  of  Eice,  t^e  upper  figure  being  a  transverse  section.  Magnified 

220  diameters. 

•edges;  they  resemble  closely  the  starch  grains  of '  the  oat  in  their 
polygonal  shape,  but  differ  in  being  much  smaller. 

The  cells  in  which  they  are  enclosed  are  very  angular,  and  separate 
readily  from  each  other,  in  which  respects  also  rice  differs  from  oat 
flour  (fig.  84). 


X  2 
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Kg.  84. 


This  engraving  represents  the  starch  conDuscles  and  cells  of  Rice.  Drawn 
This  engr^g^  J^,^^^.^  Lucida,  and  magnified  420  diameters. 

But  flour  and  bread  are  made  in  different  countries  from  a  ^iegr  of 
other  grains  besides  those  which  have  hitherto  been  described  ^.  mUet 
of  which  there  are  numerous  species ;  Elusme  corocana,  tlie  ^J^f  ?^ 
R^aavoi  India;  i?wcMeai,  which,  however,  is  somewhat  poor  in 
fs3enous  substances  and  fat,  and  the  (^mm  of  India ;  ^m- 
lTn;wMch  made  into  cakes  is  palatable  and  highly  nutritious. 


COMPOSITION  OF  THE  CHIEF  CEEEAL  GEAINS. 

We  will  now  bring  this  article  on  'Flour'  to  a  conclusion  by 
^ying  some  mean  analyses  of  the  chief  cereal  grains  and  then;  ashes 
enable  us  i-eadUy  to  compare  the  one  kmd  of  gram  with 

the  other. 
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Dextrin, 
Grhicose, 

SiUca,  Phos- 

G-luten 
and  other 

clZUl/locU. 

phates  of 

100  paxts. 

Starch. 

or  other 
congen- 

Fatty 
mat- 

CeUu- 

l0S6« 

Lime,  Mag- 
nesia, and 

matters. 

erous 
sub- 
stances. 

ters. 

soluble  Salts 
of  Potash 
and  Soda. 

vv  iicciL,  xiciiQ,  01  V  e~  f 

ilcZUclti      •  .1 

58-12 

22-75 

9-50 

2-61 

4-0 

3-02 

Whf>nt  hard   nf  \f^•^t•n 

/  DU 

9-1  9 

o  ou 

/  /  i 

vv  uf  ai,  naru,  oi  J.  a-  i 

63-30 

20-00 

8-0 

2-25 

3-60 

2-85 

ganrog           .  / 

Wheat,  clemi-hard,  } 
of  Brie,  France  f 

68-65 

16-25 

7-0 

1-95 

3-40 

2-75 

Wheat,  White  Tuzelle 

75-35 

11-20 

6-05 

1-87 

3-0 

2-12 

Rye    .      .      .  . 

65-65 

13-15 

1-2 

2-15 

4-10 

2-60 

Barley- 

65-43 

13-96 

1-0 

2-76 

4-75 

3-10 

Oats  .... 

60-59 

14-39 

9-25 

6-50 

7-06 

3-25 

Maize 

67-55 

12-50 

4-0 

8-08 

5-90 

1-25 

Rice  .... 

89-15 

7-05 

1-0 

0-80 

3-0 

0-90 

_  The  next  table  represents  tlie  mean  composition  of  the  ash  of  the 
chief  cereal  grains.  It  is  taken  from  Pereira's  ^  Materia  Medica/  and 
is  drawn  up  from  the  calculated  means  contained  in  Johnston's  '  Lec- 
tures on  Agi'icutural  Chemistiy  and  Geolog-y/  2nd  ed.  1847. 


Wheat. 

Barley 
mth 
Husk. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Indian 
Corn. 

Rice. 

Potash  . 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  iron 

Phosphoric  acid  . 

Sulphuric  acid 

Chlorine 

Silica  . 

Alumina 

23-72 
9-05 
2-81 

12-03 
0-67 

49-81 

0-  24 

1-  17 

13-64 1 
8-14/ 
2-62 
7-46 
1-48 

38-96 
0-10 
0-04 

27-10 
0-21 

26-18  1 

5-95 

9-95 

0-40 
43-84 
10-45 

0-26 

2-67 

0-06 

22-08) 
11-67J 

4-93 
10-35 

1-36 
49-55 

0-98 

0-43 

32-48 

1-  44 
16-22 

0-30 
44-87 

2-  77 

0-  18 

1-  44 

(18-48 
110-67 
1-27 
11-69 
0-45 
53-36 

0-27 
3-35 

99-50 

99-75 

99-76 

101-35 

99-70 

99-54 

Percentage  of  ash  . 

about  2-0 

2-84 

2-18 

2-425 

about  1-5 

1-00 

Messrs.  Ogston  and  Way  give  the  following  as  the  percenta<^es  of 
sahca  m  the  ash  of  the  ordinary  cereal  grains  :  2-05  to  5-46  silica  for 
wheat ;  from  23-6  to  70-77  for  barley;  from  38-48  to  50-03  for  oats- 
and  9-22  for  rye.  '  ' 
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ON  THE  PAEASITIC  DISEASES  OP  THE  CEREAL  GEAISTS. 

The  cereal  grains  and  tlie  flours  made  from  them  are  liable  to  be 
infested  and  deteriorated  by  the  presence  of  various  parasitic  produc- 
tions, both  vegetable  and  animal.  As  floui-s  thus  diseased  are  some- 
times referred  to  the  analyst  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
adulterated,  it  becomes  necessary  that  he  should  be  possessed  of  some 
information  respecting  the  diseases  of  the  cereal  grains. 

The  principal  diseases  of  grain  arising  from  the  attacks  of  fungi 
are  ergot,  smut  or  dust,  brand,  rust,  and  mildeiv. 


Fig.  85. 


•  ON  BTJNT,  SMUT  BOLLS,  OE  PEPPEE  BEAND. 

(Uredo  caries,  Dec;  Uredo  fcet{da,B&nei'.) 
This  funo-us  has  hitherto  been  met  with  only  in  the  gi-ains  of  wheat ; 
it  is'^Basily  ^^^^^^^^        by  its  disgusting  smell,  The  spores  o^^^^^^^^^^^ 
analogous  to  seSd  vessels,  are  large  and  reticulated,  as  lepiesentea  m 
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the  figiu'e.  Some  doubt  exists  wlietlier  this  fimgus  is  deleterious  or 
uot Dy  many  it  is  considered  to  he  so.  Flour  containing  it  is  fre- 
quently used  for  gingerbread  (fig.  85). 

EEGOT. 

( Oidium  arhortifaciens.^ 
Ergot  is  particidarly  prone  to  attack  rye :  it  does  not  confine  its 


Fig.  86. 


This  engraving  represents  a  transverse  section  of  Ergot  of  Rye.  a.  Terminal 
colom-less  filaments  bearing  the  spores,  which  are  seen  on  the  extremities.  6. 
The  coloured  threads  which  constitxite  the  black  or  purple  portion  of'  the" 
grain,  c.  The  cells,  with  the  contained  spherules  of  oil,  which  form  the 
body  or  colourless  part  of  the  gi-ain,  magnified  420  diameters,  d,  e,  f,  repre- 
sent minute  portions  of  the  same  structures,  more  highly  magnified— viz 
670  diameters. 

ravages  to  that  one  grass,  but  has  been  observed  to  attack  a  variety  of 
species ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  ears  of  wheat. 

The  engi-aving  (fig.  86)  represents  a  section  of  ergotised  rye. 
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In  flour  contaminated  with  ergot  the  structures  ahove  delineated 
occur,  of  coui-se,  in  a  much  broken  and  di\ided  state. 

Nimierous  and  well-attested  instances  are  on  record  ot  dangerous 
and  even  fatal  effects  resulting  from  the  consiunption  of  hread  con- 
taining ergot.  .  .  -ij-'AXs 

The  active  principle  of  ergot  is  named  erffotine.  It  is  ohtained  by 
treatino-  ergot  with  ether  to  remove  fat  and  wax,  afterwards  exhaust- 
ino-  with  hoiling  alcohol,  concentrating  the  solution,  and  precipitating 
hv°cold  water.  It  is  a  reddish  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and 
dilute  acids,  but  dissolved  by  alcohol,  strong-  acetic  acid,  and  caustic 
potash. 

Mg.  87. 


This  engraving  represents  the  spores  of  ™o  sege™,  magnMed  4^^^^  diameters. 
Drawing  made  from  a  preparation  belonguig  to  Dr.  Swayne. 

Test  for  er<7oi.— Laneau  renders  the  paste  of  the  floiu-  alkaline, 
adds  dilute  nitric  acid  to  slight  excess  and  then  neutmhzes,  when  a 
violet-red  colour  will  appear  if  ergot  be  present,  which  changes  to  rosy 
red  when  nitric  acid  and  violet  when  an  alkali  is  added. 

Another  test  is  the  odour  of  propylamin  developed  on  the  addition 
of  liquor  potassse  to  the  ergotised  flour. 
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ON  ETJST;  EED-EAG,  EED-EOBrN",  EED-GTJM. 

(  JJredo  rubigo  and  Uredo  linearis.^ 

Tliese  so-called  species  are  l)ut  young  states  of  Puccinia  graminis. 
They  form  yellow,  brown,  oval  spots  or  blotches  upon  the  stem,  leaf, 
and  chaff;  the  sporules  of  which  the  blotches  consist  are  intermediate 
in  size  between  those  of  Uredo  caries  and  U.  segetum  ;  they  are  at  first 


Fig.  88. 


Wheat  Flour  infested  with  Puccinia  graminis,  in  an  early  stage  of  development. 

420  diameters. 

round,  afterwards  oval,  and  attached  by  a  peUucid,  short,  and  slender 
stalk  to  the  surface  on  which  they  are  developed,  but  after  a  time  thev 
become  free  (fig.  87.) 

.  The  engraving  (fig.  88)  represents  some  wheat  flom-  largely  infested 
with  Pucctma  gramims  in  the  state  formerly  called  Uredo  ruhim 
The  sample,  which  was  offered  for  sale,  was  broug-ht  to  Dr.  Musnratt' 
by  whom  it  was  forwarded  to  the  author.  ' 
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ON  SMUT,  OR  DUST  BRAND. 

(Tlredo  segetum.) 

This  fungus  is  comparatively  rare  iu  wheat,^  but  very  common  in 
barley  and  oats  rye  does  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  it.  It  has  not 
the  disagreeable  smell  of  the  preceding  species,  and  the  spores  are 
several  times  smaller  (fig.  87). 

ON  MILDEW. 

(Fuccinia  graminis.) 
The  ripe  spores  of  this  fungus  are  dark-brown  club-shaped  bodies, 

Fis.  89. 


PUCCmLi  GRAMINIS. 

In  all  stages.   Magnified  500  diameters.   From  specimens  kindly  furnished  by 

the  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow. 

.having  the  broader  end  divided  into  two  compartinents  ^^f  ^^^ 
sp^nles.    '  I  have  observed  this  fungus  ^vith  the  rust  fungi  in  a  way 
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that  strengthens  my  opinion  that  they  are  identical.' — Professor 
Sensloio. 

In  the  engraving-  (fig.  89)  this  fungus  is  represented  in  all  the  stages 
and  conditions  of  its  growth. 

Penicillium  glaucum,  Fermentum  cerevisiee,  8fc. 
When  bread  has  heen  kept  for  a  few  days,  and  has  hecome  stale, 
certain  species  of  fungi  are  apt  to  become  developed  in.it.    One  of 


Fig.  90. 


Penicillium  glaucum  in  its  perfect  state  of  development. 


these  is  the  well-known  Penicillium  glaucum,  which  forms  the  green 
mould  of  cheese  and  other  decaying  organic  substances  :  it  is  described 
and  figured  in  a  memoir  by  the  author  contained  in  the  thirty-sixth 
yolume  of  the  ' Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions'  (fig.  90).  Other 
■  species  of  Penicillium  according  to  Parkes  are  Penicillium  citopUlum 
>  and  Pemcilhum  roseum,  of  a  greenish,  brownish,  or  reddish  vellow 

C  001010^.  ^ 
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A  second  species  of  fungus  is  Fermentum  ceremst(S,  or  the  yeast 
fungus,  also  described  and  figured  in  the  memoir  above  alluded  to. 
Its  development  in  bread  goes  in  part  to  show  that  the  vitality  ol  the 
yeast  is  not  altogether  destroyed  by  the  baking  of  the  bread.  It  will 
be  described  and  figured  under  the  head  of  '  Yeast. 

A  third  fungus  found  in  stale  bread  is  very  different  from  either  ot 
the  others ;  it  is  represented  in  the  engraving,  fig.  91.  It  is  of  a  bright 


Fig.  91. 


Oidium  or aniiacum  fungus,  commonly  found  in  stale  Bread. 

vPllow  colour,  and  it  often,  from  its  abundance,  causes  the  bread  to 
assmne  in  patches  the  same  coloui*.    This  is  the  Oidzwn  oranUacum. 

Vihriones, 

These  also  are  sometimes  found  in  moist  and  damaged  flour. 
The  Bearded  or  Poisonous  Darnel. 

The  poisonous  grass,  Lolium  temulentum  or  darnel,  is  by  no  means 
of  imcom  occurrence,  and  numerous  accidents^  have  from  time  to 
tLe  ScSSi-ed,  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  mixed  either  with  the 
flmir  of  wheat,  or  some  other  cereal  lanna.  . 

The  Iffects  of  darnel  on  man  are  thus  described  by  Pereira:- 

^  The  ill  effects  of  the  seeds  of  bearded  darnel  on  man  were  Imown 
to  the  anc  ent  Greeks  and  Komans.  The  symptoms  which  they  pro- 
duce are  twofold  :  those  indicating  gastro-intestinal  irritetion,-such  as 
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vopiting  and  colic ;  and  those  which  arise  from  disorder  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system — such  as  headache,  giddiness,  languor,  ringing  in  the 
ears,  confusion  of  sight,  dilated  pupU,  delirium,  heaviness,  somnolency, 
trembling,  convulsions,  and  paralysis.  These  seeds  therefore  appear 
to  be  acro-narcotic  poisons.    According  to  Seeger,  one  of  the  most 


Fig.  92. 


ihaving  resulted  from  their  use     Tr  ^  mention  a  death 

'were  ^directly  ascertained  brexperimentfmnH^^^^^^  their  ill  efiects 
>in  most  other  cases  they  were  the^e  St  o?  .  J^f  -'"^''^^^  but 

:  general  they  have  aris^en  f^L  the  wLSr^^^^^ 
^  seeds  with  other  cereal  grains.    In  ^  ^ZT^o^^^:^^^ 
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siifFered  from  the  use  of  a  hread  meal,  containing  a  drachm  and  a  half 
of  Lolium  temulentum  in  six  ounces  of  meal.    .    ,    .  ,  ^ 

As  the  chemical  teats  for  darnel  when  mixed  with  flour  are  not 
very  satisfactory  or  decisive,  we  have  submitted  the  seeds  to  micro- 
scopical examination,  and  find  them  to  be  so_  different  from  those  of 
wheat  or  rye,  that  when  admixed  with  these  m  the  state  of  flour  they 

may  be  readily  detected.  ,     ,  i>  •     •  f 

The  starch  corpuscles  resemble  very  closely  those  of  rice  m  ±orm— 
that  is,  thev  are  polygonal— but  they  are  much  smaller,  and,  like  those 
of  the  oat,  they  are  frequently  united  into  compound  grains  of  various 
sizes,  the  larger  grains  consisting  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  starch  cor- 

^^'^The  structure  of  the  testa  is  very  different  from  that  of  either  rice, 
the  oat,  or  indeed  any  of  the  other  cereal  grains  :  it  is  formed  of  three 
coats  oi  membranes;  the  cells  of  the  oui.r  coat  form  but  a  single 
laver,  and  contrary  to  the  arrangement  which  exists  m  the  oat,  then 
W  axes  are  disposed  transversely,  in  which  respect  they  resemble 
S-  the  fibres  of  the  husk  of  rice  and  the  cells  of  the  testa  oi  Lolium 
are  however,  very  distinct  in  other  respects.  In  the  former  the  ceUs 
are  lonHud  nanw,  forming  fibres,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  but 
between  two  and  three  times  as  long  and  broad. 

The  cells  of  the  second  coat,  which  are  ranged  m  two  layers,  foUow 
fl  vertical  disposition— an  arrangement  which  is  contrary  to  that 
which  obtains  in  all  the  other  cereal  grains  with  the  exception  of  rice 

The  cells  of  the  third  coat  form  but  a  single  layer,  and  resemble 
those  of  the  other  grains  described  (fig.  92).  _ 

Lolium  is  said  to  be  best  detected  apart  from  the  microscope  by 
means  of  alcohol,  which  gives  a  greenish  solution  of  a^  disagreeable 
Se  and  which  on  evaporation  leaves  a  resmous  yeUowish  green 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  diseases  of  corn  produced  not  by  the 
invasion  of  parasitic  fungi,  but  animal  productions. 

THE  WEEVIL, 

The  Weevil,  Calandra  granaria,  is  of  fi-equent  occurrence  in  grain 
■and  flom  wbich  have  become  damaged.    The  presence  of  the  weevil 
thP  prain  is  revealed  by  the  existence  of  a  httle  hole  visible  on  the 
i^l^nHiP  Si    If  the  grain  be  crushed  it  wiU  be  found  to  con- 
S  chiefly  0?  a'Xil  ith  tlf  starch  eaten  away.    It  is  of  much  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  gTain  than  m  the  flour. 

ON  EAR  COCKLE,  PUEPLES,  OR  PEPPBRCOEIT. 

(  Vibrio  tritici.) 

The  grains  affected  turn  green  at  first,  and  ^^^^^^^^ly  j^^^f^^^^^^^ 
become   rounded,  resembling  a  small  peppercorn  5  the  ^^^U 
spread  out  and  the  awns  twisted,  by  which  means  the  mtectea  ears 
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are  readily  obseryable  amongst  the  standing-  corn.  The  blio-hted 
grains  are_  filled  with  a  moist  cotton-like  substance  and  contai^n  no 
flour.  This  substance  is  composed  of  myriads  of  eel-shaped  animal- 
cules, which,  as  soon  as  moistened  with  water,  exhibit  the  most  active 
movements  (fig.  93).  A  most  extraordinary  circumstance  connected 
with  these  animalcules  is,  that  they  may  be  so  perfectly  dried  that  on 
the  slightest  touch  they  break  up  into  powder,  and  yet,  when  moistened, 

Fig.  93. 


Serous  Vibrio  TRmci.  magnified  100  diameters.   Drawing  made  from 
preparation  belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Pereira. 

r  they  will  revive  and  become  as  active  as  at  first.  This  operation  mav 
^'Sy  VeXoyl""""'  ^'"''''^  a'nimalcS 

ON  THE  WHEAT  MIDGE. 

{Ceeidomyia  t7'itici.) 
This  is  a  two-winged  fly,  which  may  be  seen  in  mvriads  in 
early  part  of  June,  m  the  evenings  from  seven  to  nine  o^dock  fl 
about  the  wheat  for  the  purpose^  of  depositing  its  eggs  wJthi^Sf 
l:b  o8som8;  the  eggs  become  hatched  into  yellow  m£fot7Zv  nJ 
f  pillars,  and  by  these  the  mischief  is  occasiLd  ;  tr/jause  the  not 
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development  of  the  ovary,  so  that  the  grain  never  advances  beyond  its 
condition  at  the  time  the  flower  first  expands.  All  the  grains  in  an 
ear  are  not  usually  affected,  but  only  grains  here  and  there.  A  figure 
of  the  fly  and  its  caterpillar  will  be  found  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Linnaean  Society.' 

ACARTJS  PARINiE. 

This  mite  is  never  present  in  flour  unless  this  has  become  damaged. 
It  differs  considerably  in  structure  from  the  sugar  mite  (fig.  94). 


Fig.  94. 


AcARUS  Faring,  or  meal  mite,  from  the  ovmn  to  the  matiire  state,  from  wheat 
flour,    a  a,  ova;  bb,  young;  c,male;  d,  female.    Magnified  75  diameters. 


Another  species  of  acarus,  met  with  on  one  occasion  in  wheat 
flour,  is  exhibited  in  the  engraving,  fig.  95. 

THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  FLOTJR. 

The  adulterations  to  which  flour  is  subject  are  of  two  lands,  and 
consist  in  the  addition  of  either  vegetable  or  mineral  substances. 

The  principal  additions  coming  under  the  first  head,  which  are 
made  to  flour,  are  with  various  descriptions  of  other  kinds  of  flour 
and  meal. 

One  adulteration  of  flour  is  with  bean  meal.  It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice for  millers  to  add  bean  meal  to  flour ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  additioq, 
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is  not  made  so  mucli  for  the  sake  of  profit,  as  to  render  certain  de- 
scriptions of  flour  more  tenacious  when  made  into  doughy  bean  meal 
eftecting  this  object  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  glutinous 
matter  which  it  contains.  In  the  case  of  genuine  wheat  flour  of  good 


Fig.  95. 


ACARUS  from  flour.   DrawTi  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified 

220  diameters. 

uality,  no  such  addition  is  required  ;  when  the  flour  is  damaged,  beans 
•  re  used  in  considerable  quantities. 

1  Another  addition  sometimes  made  is  rice  Jicmr.  The  purpose 
|-9rved  by  the  addition  of  this  article,  unless  it  be  exclusively  for  the 
Uke  of  adulteration,  is  not  apparent,  since  it  does  not  make  bread  to 
I  ind  better.  It  is  said  indeed  to  cause  it  to  hold  more  water  and  it 
^■ossibly  has  some  effect  in  whitening  it.  ' 
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Again,  in  some  cases,  hurley,  rye,  Indian  com,  and  ^jotedo  flours 
have  been  added  to  wheat  floiu". 

According  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Emerson,  the  manager  of  '  The 
People's  Flour  Mill/  at  Leeds,  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  Adulteration  in  1855,  wheat  flour  is  frequently  adulterated 
with  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  bat-ley  Jlour,  which  is  not  much 
more  than  half  the  price  of  wheat  flour. 

The  following  very  curious  evidence,  in  regard  to  the  adulteration 
of  wheat  flom*,  was  given  before  the  Committee  above  referred  to  by  . 
Mr.  Potto  Brown,  a  miller  of  forty  years'  standing,  and  whose  business 
was  chiefly  in  London : — 

'  Barley  is  mixed  with  wheat  in  some  districts  to  cheapen  the 
price.  In  other  districts  wheat  is  mixed  with  barley  to  improve  the 
quality,  particularly  in  Northamptonshire.  The  poor  people  consider 
barley  more  nutritious  than  wheat  flour.  I  do  not  Imow  that  that  is 
the  case ;  I  am  doubtful  of  the  point,  but  it  is  the^universal  opinion  of 
the  poor  people.' 

Again :  '  To  give  the  above  qualities  to  my  'flour,  I  add  one-  part 
of  bean  flour  to  sixty  parts  of  wheat  meal ;  never  more  than  one  in 
forty. 

'  White  peas  improve  the  appearance  of  flour,  but  not  the  quality, 
and  are  put  in  to  cheapen  it.'  ^  ,  "  .  • 

Sir  J.  Gordon,  mayor  of  Cork,  furnished  the  Committee  with  the., 
following  evidence  in  regard  to  the  use  of  Dari : — 

'  There  is  an  Egyptian  grain  called  Dari,  that  was  imj)orted  in  i 
very  large  quantities  at  one  time  into  Cork ; .  that,  to  a  moral  certainty  ■ 
was  for  the  pm'pose  of  mixing  with  wheaten  flom* :  they  were  able  to  > 
sell  that  for  6^.  a  ton,  while  the  other  was  bringing  nearly  three  times » 
that  amount.' 

The  Adulterations  of  Cones  Flour. 

There  is  an  article  in  common  and  daily  use  by  bakers,  denomi-- 
nated  'Cones '  or  '  Cones  flour.'' 

Dr.  Paley,  of  Peterborough,  brought  the  author  a  sample  of  flour  i 
for  examination,  seized  on  suspicion,  and  which  he  stated  the  baker  i 
called  '  Cones  Flour.'  On  subjecting  this  to  microscopical  examinational, 
it  was  foimd  that  it  consisted  entirely  of  rice  flour. 

This  led  to  fm'ther  enquiries.  The  author  soon  learned  thati 
genuine  cones  flour  consists  of  the  flour  of  a  pai-ticular  species  cf^ 
wheat  called  Revet. 

Further,  that  it  was  employed  by  bakers  to  dust  the  dough,  as  well! 
as  the  boards  upon  which  this  is  made  into  loaves,  the  object  of  itstjl 
use  being  to  prevent  the  dough  either  adhering  to  the  boards,  or  theig' 
loaves  to  each  other,  in  the  course  of  baking.  Hi 

Having  learned  thus  much,  the  author  procured  from  bakers  uume.«U  ] 
rous  samples  of  cones,  and  subjected  them  to  examination  ;  and  twenty^W 
two  samples  of  cones  were  thus  examined  with  the  microscope,  fronnlo 
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Mch  it  appeared  that  five  of  the  samples  were  genuine,  and  consisted 
wheat  flour,  and  that  the  other  samples  were  mixtures,  sometimes 
ithout  any  wheat  flour  at  all,  of  rye,  rice,  hean  and  Indian  corn 
'  lorn-,  the  rice  floiu-  heing  the  most  frequent  constituent. 

In  fact,  Cones  flour  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  genuine,  but  is  subject  to 
m  mormons  amount  of  adult  citation ;  this  usually  consisting  in  the  addi- 
ion  of  very  large  quantities  of  rice,  rye,  barley,  bean,  &nd  Indian  corn 
lom-s,  and  sometimes  of  salt  and  alu7n.  Some  of  the  samples 
id  not  contain  a  particle  of  toheat  flour,  of  which  alone  they  should 
onsist. 

The  object  of  these  additions  is  obviously  to  cheapen  the  article  • 
d  that  this  piu-pose  is  eflected  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  uearlv 
-ae-half  might  be  readily  proved  by  quoting  the  several  market  prices 
t  the  diflerent  varieties  of  grain  above  referred  to. 

That  this  is  really  the  object  may  be  shown  in  another  way :  several 
..ualities  of  cones  flour  are  sold,  the  best  being  nearly  twice  the  price 
t  the  worst,  and  the  adulteration  being  usuaUy  in  proportion  to  the 
rice.-  • 

Two  questions  now  present  themselves  for  consideration  in  connec- 
qn  with  cones  flom-:  the  flrst  is,  whether  anv  real  necessity  exists 
■r  the  iise  of  even  genuine,  much  less  adulterated  cones  flour :  and  the 
•cond  is,  whether  this  floiu-,  especiaUy  when  adulterated,  as  it  usuaUv 
*  apphed-to  any  other  purpose  than  that  avowed. 

Ihe.fla-st  question  is  almost  sufiiciently  answered  by  the  fact  that 
imedo  not  use-cones  floiu-  at  all,  and  yet  do  not  experience  any  ?reat 
:mculty  m  the  manufactm-e  of  the  bread;  there  is  therefore  ^ood 
■ason  for  believing  that  price  has  veiy  much  to  do  with  the  general 
aployment  of  cones  floiu-,  even  in  those  ca^es  in  which  it  is  reaUy 
ed  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  loaves. 
^  With  regard  to  the  second  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 

'^o^Vl.  X^'^F^''^:'^'''        adulteration  of  bread:  this 

wh^  ?  some  cases  by  the  character  of  certain  of  the  adulterations 
™  subject,  namely  those  by  admixture  with  bean  flour, 

im,.and  salt.  >ow  bean  flour  is  actually  of  a  more  glutinous  and 

S  t^Z\'^Zr-t  7Ht ^^^^^^^y'       therefore  its 

But  some  bakers  have  even  aclmowledged  to  the  employment  of 
les  flour  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration,  for  which,  from  its  comno- 
'^n,  especiaUy  when  adulterated,  as  it  constantly' is,  iTis  so  7eU 

Supposing  however,  the  cones  flour  to  be  employed  for  dustino- 

^S^^S  iXLl':^^^^  are 
of  mixtures  of  diflerent  and  cheap'er  flets,'^  eZy^^^St 

Y  2 
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the  adulteration  of  bread  ;  and  that  it  is  extensively  used  for  this  pur- 
pose cannot  he  douhted.  The  system  adopted  hy  millers,  of  supplying, 
under  the  names  of  cones  flour  and  wheat  flour,  compounds  adapted 
for  adulteration,  is  surely  very  cunningly  devised.  The  puhhc  know 
nothing  of  this  article,  the  master  bakers  themselves  are  ignorant  ot 

Fig.  96. 


Adulterated  Cones  Flour,  consisting  of  a  mixtiire  of  wheat,  rice,  and  lean  flours. 

Magnified  225  diameters. 

its  exact  composition ;  while  the  journeyman,  in  most  cases  when  he 
adds,  by  his  master's  directions,  a  bushel  of  cones  to  a  sack  ot  Hour, 
has  no  idea  that  he  is  adulterating  the  bread. 

The  case  of  cones  flour  afl-ords  another  e^^^^/^, ,  f  X^^^ 
microscope  is  capable  of  efiecting  in  connection  with  the  subject  ot 
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adulteration.  Had  it  not  teen  for  that  instrument,  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  to  have  ascertained  by  scientific  means  the  compo- 
sition of  the  heterogeneous  mixture  called  cones  flour. 

The  admirable  engraving  (fig,  96)  exhibits  the  characters  presented 
by  a  sample  of  so-caUed  cones  flour,  composed  of  wheat,  rice,  and 
bean  flom-s.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  most  excellent, 
the  drawing  of  Mr.  Tuften  West  or  the  engraving  of  Mr.  Hart. 

'  Occasionally  in  times  of  famine  other  vegetable  substances  are 
mixed  with  flour  and  bread — chestnuts ,  acorns,  &c.  In  1835,  during 
famine,  fatal  dysentery  appeared  in  Kouigsberg,  owing  to  the  people 
mixing  their  flour  with  the  pollen  of  the  male  catkins  of  the  hazelbush. 
In  India  the  use  of  a  vetch,  Lathyrus  sativus  (Kessaree-dholl),  with 
barley  or  wheat,  gives  rise  to  a  special  paralysis  of  the  legs,  when  it 
exceeds  one-twelfth  part  of  the  flom*.  The  L.  cicera  has  the  same 
effect.' — ParJces. 

WJieat  Jlour,  especially  that imported  from  foreign  countries,  is  apt 
to  be  contaminated  with  the  farina  or  flom"  of  a  variety  of  other  grains, 
as  of  bucktvheat  (Polygonum  fctgopyrum) ;  of  millet,  Panicum  milia- 
ceum ;  purple  cow-wheat  {Melampyrum  arvense)  ;  Trefoil  (trifolium 
arvense)  ;  Sainfoin  or  yelloio  rattle  (Rhinanthus  major).  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  these  grains  possess  injurious  properties,  althoug'h 
some  of  them,  as  the  purple  cow- wheat,  trefoil,  and  sainfoin  impair 
the  colom'  of  the  bread  made  from  flour  containing  any  notable  pro- 
portion of  these  grains,  causing  the  bread  to  exhibit  a  violet,  violet- 
red,  or  bluish-black  colour.  For  further  information  in  reference  to 
these  grains  the  reader  is  referred  to  Parkes'  '  Hygiene.' 

The  Mineral  Adulterations  of  Flour. 

Large  quantities  of  damaged  wheat  flour  are  annually  sold: 
this  is  usually  more  adulterated  than  any  other  flom*,  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  to  render  it  saleable ;  as  by  admixture  with  other  flours,  with 
alimi,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  object  of  the  admixture  of  alum 
and  soda  is  to  harden  the  partially  decomposed  gluten,  and  to  correct 
the  acidity  resulting  from  decomposition. 

Alum  is  frequently  added  also  to  sound  flour.  This  is  done  to 
cause  the  bread  made  from  it  to  appear  whiter  than  it  would  otherwise 
do.  This  addition,  like  the  majority  of  the  adulterations  of  flour,  is 
practised  by  millers.  A  miller  who  was  fined  for  adulterating  his  fiour 
with  alum  had  no  less  than  600  lbs.  of  that  substance  on  his  premises 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 

A  substance  called  ynineral  xohite,  which  is  hydrated  sulphate  of 
lime,  is  occasionally  added  to  flour.  Several  millers  have  been  con- 
victed for  putting  this  substance  into  fioiu*. 

Convictions  have  also  taken  place  for  using  silicate  of  alumina 
other  names  for  which  are  China  clay  and  Cornish  clay. 

A  variety  of  other  substances,  it  has  been  alleged,  have  been  and 
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are  used  for  the  adulteration  of  floui",  as  bone  ashes,  bone  dust,  lohite 
clay  and  chalk,  or  carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
niajorit}^  of  theiu  have  been  thus  employed,  although  we  are  not  our- 
selves acquainted  with  any  recent  cases  of  thek  detection  in  flom*.  To 
some  of  these  substances  we  shall  again  refer  when  noticing  the  adul- 
terations of  bread.  '  • 

The  use  of  another  mineral  substance,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  has 
even  been  specially  recommended  by  Mr.  C.  Davy,  on  the  ground  that 

97. 


Bean  Flouk.   Magnified  420  diameters. 


it  improves  the  coloiu*  of  new  and  inferior  flom-,  and  increases  the 
yield — neither  of  which  results,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  are 
in  the  least  desirable.  The  increased  yield  simply  signifies  more 
water.  The  quantity  of  magnesia  required  varies  from  20  to  40  grains 
to  a  pound  of  flour. 

THE  DETECTION  OE  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  FLOinR. 

The  various  substances  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  flour  may 
be  divided  into  oi-ganic  and  inorffamc.  Under  these  heads  are  included 
the  various  articles  which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  previous 
section, '  The  Adulterations  of  Flour.' 
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Detection  of  the  organic  adulterants  of  Jlour. — The  only  means  hj 
•which  the  adulteration  of  wheat  flour  with  the  other  kinds  of  flour 
enumerated  can  he  discovered  is  hy  the  microscope. 

The  characters  of  the  starches  of  the  several  flours  used  in  the 
adulteration  of  wheat  flom*  and  bread  have  abeady  been  described,  with 
the  exception  of  potato  starch  and  bean  flour. 

Bean  Jlour  is  distinguished  from  the  other  flours  used  by  the  oval 
or  reniform  shape  of  the  granules,  the  elongated  and  divided  character 
of  the  hilum,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  cells  enclosing  the 
starch  corpuscles  (fig.  97). 

Fig.  98. 


Wheat  Flour,  adulterated  -with  hean  flour.  Magnified  420  diameters. 


Fig.  100  represents  the  characters  of  the  cells  of  which  the  potato 
is  mainly  composed,  while  the  starch  corpuscles  of  the  potato  will  be 
found  described  and  delineated  under  the  head  of  '  Arrowroot.' 

The  adulteration  of  wheat  flom-  with  barley  Jlour  is  one  by  no  means 
easy  of  discovery  when  we  confine  our  observations  entirely  to  the 
form  of  the  starch  corpuscles  of  the  two  Irinds  of  grain,  the  difler- 
ences  in  the  characters  of  the  starch  not  being  very  considerable.  The 
corpuscles  of  barley  starch  are  smaller  than  those  of  wheat — especially 
the  more  minute  granules— and  this  is  nearly  the  only  observable 
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difference.  The  discrimination  may,  however,  be  effected  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  hy  means  of  the  portions  of  husk  present  in 
the  flour.  The  structural  peculiarities  of  the  testa  and  of  the  cells 
forming  the  surface  of  the  grain  of  wheat  and  barley  have  abeady 
been  pointed  out,  and  to  the  description  of  these  reference  may  now  be 

The  adulteration  of  floui-  with  Dm-ra  is  also  discoverable  by  means 
of  the  microscope. 

Pig.  99. 


Wheat  Flour,  adulterated  witli  rice.   Magnified  420  diameters. 

On  the  structure  of  '  JDurra;  Solcvs  Hurra  sativm,  ForsMl; 
Sorghum  vulc/are.-The  testa  of  the  grain  or  seed  may  be  described  as 

or  fo..  laye.  of  thick-walled  cells 
rather  small,  about  three  times  longer  than  broad,  and  having  the 
margins  finely  beaded,  somewhat  as  in  capsicum. 

The  middle  coat  consists  of  several  layers  of  ceUs,  with  thm  waUs, 
and  filled  with  small  but  angular  starch  corpuscles. 

The  third  tv^ic  resembles  that  of  most  of  the  other  seeds  of  the 
gramine,  and  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  angular  gluten  ceils,  but 
which  are  imusually  small. 
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The  substance  of  the  seed  resembles  very  closely  that  of  Indian 
corn,  differing  chiefly  in  the  larger  size  and  greater  angularity  of  the 
starch  corpuscles,  as  well  as  the  stellate  character  of  the  hiliun 
(fig.  101). 

The  last  organic  adulteration,  the  method  for  the  discovery  of  which 
we  have  to  describe,  is  that  with  hone-dust.  Bone-dust  consists  of 
the  dust  or  flom'  of  bones  ;  now  bones  possess  a  well-defined  structure 
which  is  to  some  extent  traceable  in  the  floiu';  again,  bone  flom* 

Fig.  100. 


Wheat  Flour,  adulterated  with  Indian  Cornflour.    Magnified  420  diameters. 


XfP  nf  f""'*     phosphate  of  lime  ;  this,  on  the  application  of 

^m  r  t^l  .\  0^  examining  aAy  sample  of 

*^?^^^«^os.«ope,      discover  minute  bony  pirticles,  or  if,  on 
^mA^JZ^}]  ^^"^'^'y  ^i^^-^te  of  silver  to  he  flor 

while  imder  the  microscope,  particles  of  a  deep  and  rich  o-olden  vellow 
appear,  it  is  certain  that  the  flour  is  adulterated  with  bonJ-dusT 
The  quantity  of  bone-dust  used  must  be  calculated  from  the  q  tint  tv 
of  phosphate  of  lime  contained  in  the  ash  of  a  given  quantit^  of  the 

Detection  of  the  inorganic  adulterants  of  >wr.~The  processes  fnv 
the  detection  and  estimation  of  chalk  or  caALte  of  limejc^onatl^ 
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clmj  or  8.7!c«(e  of  alumina,  liaTe  already  teen  deacnoea  in 

°"  'm  Wve  tte.  now  only  to  consider  tke  nrethods  by  wMct  car- 


Eig.  101. 


.  ^    »onn   «  outer;  6, middle ;  c,  inner  coat. 

*\00,, ybstance  of  seed,  sho^  ^  oHargfcells,  showing  the  ^eudo-ceU 

S?c^jJe^"Xftke?ta;4^^  ' 
ScSm  testa  and  from  substance  of  gram. 
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honate  of  soda,  alum,  or  sulphate  of  potash  and  alumina,  and  suhohate 
of  copper  may  be  detected  and  estimated. 

The  detection  of  carbonate  of  soda.— The  ash  of  wheat,  and  of  the 
other  cereal  grains,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  anal3^ses  already  given,  is 
itself  free  from  carbonates.  If,  therefore,  the  ash  exhibits  decided  efler- 
vescence  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  it  may  be  safely  assimied  that 
some  extraneous  carbonate  has  been  added  to  the  flour,  most  probably 
carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  or  soda.  The  soluble  portions  of  the  ash 
shoiild  be  extracted  with  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  ;  if  now 
a  distinct  eflervescence  is  obtained  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  a  carbonate  of  an  alkali  has  been  added,  in 
all  probability  carbonate  of  soda,  the  amoimt  of  which,  however,  must 
be  estunated  by  the  usual  alhalimetrical  or  gravimetrical  method. 

But  if  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  added,  the  bread  itself  will  be 
decidedly  alkaline  to  test  paper,  and  again,  in  those  cases  in  which 
bread  has  been  adulterated  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  potatoes 
the  ashwiU  be  foimd  to  effervesce  from  the  presence  of  carbonates 
derived  from  the  destruction  of  the  organic  acids  present  in  the  potato, 
liie  distinction  between  these  two  cases  is  that,  where  the  alkali  has 
been  added  to  the  dough,  the  whole  mass  of  the  bread  is  alkaline,  which 
IS  not  so  where  the  bread  has  been  adulterated  with  potatoes  only 
■  It  no  eflervescence  occm-,  the  carbonate  wiU  be  foimd  in  the  in- 
soluble portion  of  the  ash,  and  will  consist,  as  already  stated,  of  car- 
bonate o±  lime  or  magnesia,  and  here  again  quantitative  determinations 
will  have  to  be  made. 

On  the  detection  of  alum.~T}iQ  fuU  details  of  the  more  important 
ot  the  processes  employed  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  aliun 
will  be  found  fully  described  in  the  article  on  ^  Bread.'  Thev  are 
essentiaUy  the  same  for  fiom- ;  and  since  ahmi  is  verv  frequently  added 
not  alone  to  bread  but  to  floui-,  no  examination  of  the  latte/  article 
for  '^um^  considered  to  be  complete  which  does  not  include  the  search 

The^  detection  of  sulphate  of  cojjj^er.— Since  this  salt  is  but  rarely 
louna  in  flour,  and  occm-s  more  frequently  in  bread,  we  have  deemed 
'  BreTd  '  process  for  its  detection  also  imder  the  head  of 

A  ready  method  of  detecting  the  2yresence  of  mineral  substances  in 
flour  18  given  by  Redtenbacher.     The  flour  is  well  shaken  up  with 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
BREAD  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  foreign  vegetable  or  mineral  substance,  including  alum,  but  r.ot  yeast 

and  salt. 

THE  MANTJFACTURE  OP  BEEAD. 

The  word  '  Bread '  may  he  applied  not  only  to  the  floui-  of  wheat, 
hut  to  that  of  any  other  grain  when  mixed  with  water,  and  rendered 
light  and  porous  hy  the  action  of  carhonic  acid  gas  and  baked. 

Three  methods  are  employed  in  rendering  the  dough  light  hy  the 
use  of  yeast,  of  leaven,  or  by  the  employment  of  certain  saline  sub- 
stances from  which  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged.  In  the  two  former 
cases  the  carbonic  acid  is  generated  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar  and 
part  of  the  starch ;  and  in  the  latter  it  is  simply  liberated  from  a  car- 
bonate by  the  action  of  an  acid. 

Hence  two  kinds  of  bread  are  manufactm-ed— that  made  with  yeast 
or  leaven  is  called  fermented  or  leavened  bread,  the  other,  prepared 
without  leaven,  is  denominated  unfermented  ov  unleavened  bread.  The 
operation  of  the  substances  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  latter 
description  are  to  a  certain  extent  analogous  to  that  of  yeast. 

Leavened  bread  should  consist  only  of  flom-,  yeast,  and  water,  with 
a  little  salt ;  such  is  the  composition  of  genuine  home-made  bread,  the 
flavour  of  which  is  so  agreeable,  and  so  very  diflerent  from  that  of 

ordinary  bakers'  bread.  ^  .  .  .  •  ^ 

In  the  preparation  of  cheap  bread,  flour  of  inferior  quality  is  tre- 
quently  used,  and  this  is  often  mixed  up  with  salt,  potatoes,  some- 
times rice  and  other  flours,  and  alimi ;  these  substances  impart^  to 
it  a  taste  veiy  distinct  from  that  of  home-made  bread,  and  occasion 
much  of  the  difference  observed  between  that  descnption  ol  bread  and 
ordinary  bakers'  bread.  . 

The  more  general  method  of  rendering  bread  porous  is  by  termen- 
tation,  induced  either  by  means  of  leaven  or  yeast,  which,  however, 
requires  to  be  conducted  in  a  very  careful  manner,  as  if  not  earned  lar 
enough  the  bread  will  be  heavy  and  sodden ;  and  if  too  far,  acetic  and 
lactic  acids  and  other  undesirable  products  are  generated. 

The  lightest  and  most  porous  bread  is  made  with  wheat  flour,  tne 
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lightness  arising  from  the  peculiar  tenacity  of  the  gluten,  which  causes 
the  dough  to  retain  the  carbonic  acid  more  strongly  in  its  interstices. 

When  flom',  in  the  moist  state,  is  exposed  to'  the  air,  the  nitro- 
genous matter  contained  in  it  undergoes  a  peculiar  decomposition 
wherehy  it  acts  as  a  ferment,  a  portion  of  the  starch  being  converted 
into  dextrin  and  glucose,  and  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  glucose  origi- 
nally present  in  the  flom',  in  its  tm'n  is  changed  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid. 

Now,  a  portion  of  dough  thus  altered  is  capable  of  inducing  similar 
changes  in  a  very  much  larger  quantity  of  sound  flour,  and  hence  it  is 
called  leaven :  '  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  liunp.' 

One  of  the  oldest  methods  of  inducing  fermentation  in  flour  is  by 
the  use  of  leaven,  but  its  employment  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the 
coarser  kinds  of  bread,  as  the  black  bread  of  Geimany,  but  for  the  finer 
sorts  yeast  is  now  generally  used,  or  a  mixture  of  yeast  and  leaven. 

In  this  country  leaven  is  rarely,  if  ever,  employed,  but  almost 
exclusively  yeast  in  the  form  of  beer  yeast,  or  in  the  dried  state,  when 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  German  yeast. 

The  following  is  the  ordinary  method  of  bread-making  pm-sued : — 
A  certain  quantity  of  potatoes  are  boiled,  peeled,  mashed,  put  into  a 
pail  or  other  suitable  vessel,  mixed  with  flom-,  salt,  warm  water,  and 
some  yeast,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place.  After  a  time  fer- 
mentation sets  in,  and  the  yeast  begins  to  develope  at  the  expense  of  the 
potatoes  and  flour,  till  the  whole  becomes  in  an  active  state  of  fermen- 
tation, forming  what  is  technically  known  as  the  sponge. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  time  the  sponge  swells  up  from  the  genera- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  some  of  the  gas  coming  to  the  siu-face  and  escaping 
in  large  bubbles.  This  goes  on  for  some  time,  causing  an  alternate  rising 
and  falling  of  the  sponge. 

When  the  sponge  is  in  an  active  condition  fresh  portions  of  flour, 
salt,  and  water  are  added  to  it.  The  whole  is  thoroughly  kneaded  so  as 
to  give  rise  to  an  equal  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  throughout  the 
whole  mass.  The  dough  is  now  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  some 
hours  to  pei-mit  of  the  further  progress  of  fermentation  ;  it  is  kneaded  a 
second  time,  weighed  out  into  loaves,  which  are  again  allowed  to  fer- 
ment imtil  they  have  acquired  double  the  original  bulk  of  the  dough,  and 
they  are  then  transferred  to  the  oven  to  be  baked.  The  heat  to  which 
the  loaves  are  subjected  quickly  arrests  fermentation,  and  causes  \h.e 
expulsion  of  some  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  formed.  The 
crumb  of  a  loaf  of  bread  thus  prepared  consists  mainly  of  water,  starch— 
the  granules  of  which  are  much  increased  in  size— and  gluten ;  while  in 
the  crust  the  starch  is  converted  into  dextrin,  and  when  highly  baked 
both  the  starch  and  nitrogenous  matters  are  decomposed,  and  more  or 
less  biu-ned. 

'  In  Paris,  where  bread-making  has  been  brought  to  a  hio-h  deo-ree 
of  perfection,  the  fermentation  is  produced  chiefly  by  the  ffluten  ofthp 
dough,  yeast  being  used  merely  to  facilitate  the  action.    A  lump  of 
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douo-li  remaining  from  the  last  hatch  of  bread,  and  consisting  of  8  lbs. 
flour  and  4 lbs.  water,  is  left  to  itself  for  ten  hours;  in  this  state  it  is 
called  fresh  leaven  {levain  de  chef).    By  Imeading  this  with  another 
quantity  of  8  lbs.  of  flour  and  4  lbs.  water  the  once-revived  leaven 
(levain  de  premier)  is  obtained.    After  another  interval  of  eight  hours 
16  lbs.  of  flom'  and  8  lbs.  of  water  are  added,  forming  the  t^ace-revived 
leaven  (levain  de  second)  ;  and  after  three  hours  more  100  lbs.  of  flour 
and  52  lbs.  of  water,  containing  ^  to  |  lb.  beer  yeast  are  added,  forming 
the  finished  leaven  (levain  de  tout  point).    The  200  lbs.  leaven  thus 
obtained  are  mixed  after  two  hours  with  132  lbs.  of  flour  and  68  Ib^ 
of  water,  containing  i  lb.  of  yeast  in  suspension  and  2  lbs.  common 
salt  dissolved.    This  quantity  of  dough  serves  for  five  or  six  bakings. 
For  the  fii'st  hairing  half  the  dough,  200  lbs.,  is  made  into  loaves  of  the 
required  size  and  form,  which  are  exposed  for  awhile  m  shaUow 
baskets  to  a  temperatm-e  of  25°  0.,  equal  to  77°  F.,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  oven.    The  bread  thus  obtained  has  a  sourish  taste  and 
dark  colour.    The  remaining  half  of  the  dough  is  again  mixed  with 
132  lbs.  of  flour,  70  lbs.  of  water,  i  lb.  of  yeast,  and  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  salt ;  the  half  of  this  quantity  of  dough  is  then  formed  into 
loaves,  left  to  ferment  and  bake.  ^  ,  ,n         j  i, 

'  The  same  operations  are  repeated  three  times,  one-half  ot  the  dough 
beino-  each  time  mixed  with  130  lbs.  of  flour,  1^  lbs.  of  yeast,  and  the 
proper  quantity  of  water  and  salt.  The  last  stage  yields  the  finest  and 
whitest  bread.'— ■pTaiiJs's -D^c<^■owrtr^/.  ,  ^     ,         ^  r 

We  will  now  describe  very  fully  the  structure  and  development  ot 

yeast. 

TEAST,  OR  THE  TBAST-PLANT. 

The  substance  known  as  yeast  is  in  reality  a  plant,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  fungi ;  it  consists  of  a  multitude  of  minute  oval  or  circular 
bodies  or  sporules,  endowed,  under  certain  favourable  circumstances, 
with  extraordinary  powers  of  growth  and  multiphcation 

Three  kinds  of  yeast  are  employed  m  the  manufacture  of  biead, 
viz.,  brewer's  yeast,  German  yeast,  and  patent  yeast.  Some  leakers  use 
one  and  some  another,  but  the  greater  number  make  use  of  patent 
yeast  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  The  fungus  is  the  same  species  m 

^^%reioer's  yeast.— This,  as  is  well  known,  is  of  a  light-brown  or  fawn 
colour,  and  of  a  frothy  consistence ;  when  recent,  it  is  m  constant 
movement,  and  bubbles  of  gas  escape  from  it. 

Examined  with  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  innumeiable 
minute  bodies  termed  sporules,  of  variable  size,  some  civcvl^vmd 
others  oval,  and  all  intermingled  with  very  many  globules  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.    These  sporules  multiply  rapidly  when  the  yeast  is  m  an 

active  condition.  n-     j.  ^.^    „„o1;+tt  m 

Brewers  and  bakers  'distingmsh  yeast  according  to  the  quahty  ot 
the  beer  from  which  it  is  obtained.  Ale  yead  is  the  best  and  strongest, 
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and  is  used  for  bread-making.  Pointer  yeast  is  objected  to  by  bakers, 
but  is  used  in  distilleries.  Small  heer  yeast  is  said  to  be  weak  but 
rapid  in  its  effects,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  making  rolls.' — Pereira. 

German  yeast. — This,  which  is  sometimes  called  '  dried  yeast,' 
consists  of  sporules  only,  with  but  little  adherent  moistiu'e  and  no  gas. 
It  forms  a -paste-like  substance,  and  is  obtained  from  a  fermented 
liquid  by  filtration.  It  is  imported  into  this  country  principally  from 
Germany,  in  hempen  bags,  ea,ch  holding  half  a  hundredweight.  'When 
placed  in  casks  it  is  apt  to  burst  them,  in  consequence  of  the  carbonic 
acid  sometimes  evolved. 

We  believe  that  this  yeast  is  perfectly  wholesome,  and  that  no 
foundation  existed  for  the  reports,  some  time  since  set  on  foot,  that  it 
possessed  injm'ious  properties.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  adulter- 
ated ^  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  pipe  clay  or  silicate  of 
alumina. 

The  vitality  of  yeast  is  destroyed  by  mechanical  injuries,  heat, 
Qold,  and  chemical  reagents.  Dr.  Pereira  relates  a  singular  circum- 
stance in  reference  to  the  effect  of  blows  on  yeast : — 

'A  very  curious  fact  was  mentioned  to  me  by  the  importer  of  Ger- 
man and  Dutch  yeasts  in  Finch  Lane,  Cornhill,  London.    It  is  that 
mechanical  injury  kiUs  or  destroys  yeast.    Foreign  yeast  is  imported 
in  bags,  and  of  these  great  care  is  requisite  in  their  removal  from  place 
to  place.    Jf  they  be  allowed  to  fall  violently  on  the  ground,  the 
yeast  is  spoiled.    A  bruise  or  a  blow  given  to  the  bag  also  destroys  it. 
The  men  who  make  up  the  dried  yeast  into  quarter-pound  and  half- 
pound  balls  for  sale  are  obliged  to  handle  it  verv  dexterously  or  they  in- 
jure and  destroy  it.   In  fact,  falls,  bruises,  and" rough  handling  kill  it 
and  the  yeast  which  has  thus  been  mechanically  injm-ed  may  be' readily 
distinguished  from  good  unaltered  yeast.    Its  colom-  becomes  darker 
somewhat  like  the  change  which  an  apple  or  pear  undergoes  when  it 
becomes  rotten ;  and  from  being  crumbly  or  powdery  it  becomes  soft, 
glutinous,  sticky  to  the  fingers  like  flour-paste,  and  even  stinks  I 
have  submitted  some  of  this  injured  or  dead  yeast  to  microscopical  ex- 
amination, but  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  difference  in  its  appear- 
ance from  healthyyeast.  The  effect  of  mechanical  injm^ies  is  also  noticed 
by  several  writers.     Thus  Liebig  remarks  that  simple  pressure  di- 
minishes the  power  of  yeast  to  excite  vinous  fermentation.'— Peree/-a's 
Matei'ia  Medica. 

Patent  yeast.— ThiQ  is  prepared  from  an  infusion  of  malt  and  hops 
It  18  a  thin  wateiy  hquid,  containing  innumerable  sporules  of  the 
yeast-plant  m  suspension.  The  hops  are  added  to  prevent  the  linuid 
from  becoming  sour.  ^ 

This  mode  of  preparation  of  patent  yeast  is  considerably  varied  bv 
different  bakers.  Many  add  a  portion  of  brewer's  or  German  yeast 
to  an  infusion  containing  either  flour  or  malt  with  potatoes  The^P 
substances  supply  the  food  or  nourishment  upon  which  the  yeast  cplk 
grow  and  multiply  with  much  rapidity,  as  well  as  the  material  for 
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Painr"yeast,  before  being  mixed  with ,  the  flour,  is  often 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  yeast  is  separated. 

Fig.  102. 
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posed;  tliey(^ffer  from  the joru^^^^  threes  ;  they  appear 

oval  form,  and  m  being  sequent  y  unHeu  development  was  not 

SlTowadVut.^  SrSS^^^^^^     -agnifled220  diameters. 

Discovery  of  the  Development  of  the  Yeast-plant. 
trmade  sul^je 4  of  keen  enqm.y  and  d>  J^. 

a  long  ttoeComplete :  tkiB  related  to  its  development. 
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Most  observers  admit  that  the  yeast  fungus,  as  met  with  in  the 
diflereut  forms  of  yeast  in  use,  is  in  an  incomplete  state  of  develop- 
ment, and  many,  influenced  by  this  conviction,  have  made  attempts  to 
discover  the  plant  in  its  perfect  condition. 

Thus  Turpin,  m  the  ardour  of  scientific  zeal,  spent  a  whole  night 
in  a  brewery,  with  a  view  to  trace  out  the  successive  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  yeast-plant ;  and  although  he  has  stated  that  he 
made  out  distinctly  that  the  cells  or  sporules  became  multiplied  by 
buddmg,  and  that  they  adhered  together  in  twos  and  even  in  rows, 

Pig.  103. 


mentkt^^rof  hriS  .^f neraUy  met  with,  and  as  used  in  the  fer- 

StSxed  S  h^iifh?'*  immense  number  of  similar  sporules 

rnd™nme'?22o'rme\e1s?"'°^^^  ^^"^^  "^^^'^ 

according  to  the  time  which  had  elapsed  after  the  commencement  of 
germination,  yet  as  we  shall  presently  see,  he  failed  to  dLcover  the 
yeast  fungus  m  its  perfect  form.  uiai-uver  ine 

Animated  with  the  like  desire  of  discovering  the  true  develonmpnf 
of  this  curious  production.  Dr.  Pereira  bestowed^ muchTme  lnd  E 
tion  on  its  examination.    'I  have  mvself  tlin+  r^l^+i  •  °" 

'  e^d  jeaet  at  Mea...  Han W  an^Lfn?  ^rat  v™*S 
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stages  of  fermentation  of  ^oth  Vor^^^^  ^^^^^^  Sved 
many  days.  In  tlie  more  advanced  tages  f^^'^^^^^  apparently 
the  gloUUes  of  yeast  were  f^'^q^^^.^^^y  '^'g,^t\Tt  joints 
formigmoniliform,  often  branched  pl^^^^^^  S^y  m^^^lf 


Fig.  104. 


i-.'T-a-^      AST-Plant'  in  the  second  stage  of  its 

eipitates.  My  e.prie.ce  agree.  V^^f^^'^^'^^Z'Js^^ 
states  that  he  "never  coM  l^'<''>"^!')^^f'ZZn^"n^coM  1  ever 
cells,  acoompamed  b,  a  d^^chaise  of  Zi  other  adji.=t- 

t^-Sls  h?s  "° 
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remarks :  '  We  know  only  this  mode  of  propagation  of  this  vegetable  • 
but  its  fructification  in  the  air  has  not  been  seen^  nor  can  it  be  seen' 
because  it  perishes  from  the  part  at  which  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere ;  so  that  we  cannot  yet  say  whether  it  ought  to  be  classed 
amongst  the  fungi  which  fructify  only  in  the  air,  or  even  amongst  the 
algse,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  very  many  particulars,  and  which 
fructify  imder  water.' 

Impelled  with  a  similar  desire,  we  have  applied  ourselves  diligently 

Pig.  105. 


'  ^"F,l^°f  represents  a  peculiar  state  or  condition  of  '  The  Yeast  Fun- 
nf  fh.^  filaments  consist  chiefly  of  thallus,  but  in  the  course  of  m^v 
?L  '""f^!.  °*  ^  Bomewhat   oval  form,  ha^  appe^red^ 

the  cavities  of  these  are  in  general  but  imperfectly  fil  ed  with  Sanular 
matter,  and  the  filament  on  one  side  of  each  yesicle  is  almost  constfntlv  en 

to  this  investigation,  and,  more  fortimate  than  our  predecessors  we  have 
wfpSfS^  yeast-plant  through  all  the  stages  of  its  grot^ 

The  development  of  the  yeast-plant  may  be  divided  into  three  verv 
Qistmct  and  natm-al  stages.  ^ 

z  2 
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First  stage,  or  tkat  of  ^i'-"  ^^^^^^^^ 
which  the  yeast-plant  IS  met  united  in 

These  are  for  the  most  part  separate  hut  ^o^^ettmes  y 
twos,  threes,  and  even  m  greater  n^mto^  I^d^  Sy  aU  contain  one 

a  divisioa  01-  partition  apP<=";«." XAtte  septa  appear,  until 

rig.  106. 


•  •  t  d  are  formed  and  the  plant  now  exists  in  the  form  of  root-like 

cerewsi^e  of  Demazieres.  fructification.- MiBX  the  lapse  of  a 

Thh-d  stage,  ^'^^{""L^^^^^  the  thallus;  these  when 

further  tnne,  vertical  hecome  branched  each 

ItuKe'S"^^ 
puscles. 
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Tliese  corpuscles  are  about  the  size  of  tlie  original  yeast  sporules, 
but  difter  from  those  bodies  in  their  darker  colour  and  firmer  texture. 

Occasionally  in  the  rows  of  beaded  corpuscles  one  cell  several  times 
larger  than  the  rest  is  seen. 

But  from  observations  made  subsequently  on  the  development  of 
the  sugar  fungus  in  saccharine  urine,  it  appears  that  the  beaded  threads 
do  not  form  the  last  condition  or  stage  in  the  development  of  the  plant, 
but  that  true  aerial  tufts  or  heads  of  sporules  are  formed. 

Fig,  107. 


The  Yeast  Fungus  in  its  perfect  state  of  development. 


These  heads  were  figured  and  des6ribed  in  a  paper  by  ourselves 

^''o^'^f^t''  *h         ''^^''^^      'Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,' 
p.  2b.      ihe  state  and  appearance  of  the  heads  vary  with  the  develop- 
ment.   At  first  they  present  a  smooth  outline,  from  being  covered  bv  a 
delicate  membrane  ;  this  afterwards  bursting  and  becoming  retracted 
a  rounded  mass  of  circular  sporules  of  a  brownish  colour  is  disclosed 
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to  view.    Tlie  sponiles  falling  off,  leave  the  dilated  extremities  of  the 
threads  or  filaments  exposed.'    (Fig.  107). 

A  funo-us,  somewhat  closely  resemhhng  the  yeast  tungus  m  its 
perfect  to,  has  heen  ohserved  hy  Bemiett  m  the  expectoration  of  an 

'-'t^^l'^^iSX  structm-e  of  the  granules  of  the  yeast 
T^lant  their  evident  fungoidal  character,  their  rapid  growth  &c  ,  it 
£t ed  to  us  that  the  reason  why  the  true  or  aena  r^-— 
iiPVPr  heen  discovered  was  to  he  found  m  the  fact  that,  yeast  oeing 

l?Sd  of  that  time  we  were  rejoiced  to  find  that  our  expec- 
'^"''^MoZ' operandi  of  yeast.-The  presence  of  yeast  in  a  stO^stance 

p"1Xt  «  ^-.d  s„.ewhat  in 
Dimng  the  taking,  part  of  the  starch  is  undouMedly  conve^d  into 
*nte  physicians  are  of  opinion  that  tl^e  preset  o^^^^^^^^  jP»* 

elusive  ohseiwations  have  yet  heen  made  on  the  subject. 
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It  lias  been  computed  tliat  the  annual  loss  of  alcohol  in  bread- 
maldng  amoimts  to  about  300,000  gallons,  wliicb,  at  19s.  per  gallon, 
would'amount  to  285,000/.  The  eiForts  hitherto  made  in  large  bakeries 
to  save  the  alcohol  have  failed ;  20,000/.  were  spent  in  the  fruitless 
endeavom'  to  collect  and  condense  the  alcohol  in  the  military  bakery 
at  Chelsea. 

For  the  production  of  wheaten  bread  of  good  quality  it  is  of  course 
necessary  that  the  flour  from  which  it  is  prepared  should  be  sound 
and  sweet.  If  the  grain  be  much  exposed  to  damp,  or  the  flour  made 
from  it,  if  the  grain  from  that  cause  have  sprouted,  the  albuminous 
compounds  of  the  flour  will  imdergo  decomposition,  causing  them,  as 
already  explained,  to  act  as  a  ferment,  and  occasioning  too  great  a 
conversion  of  the  starch  into  dextrin,  sugar,  and  other  compounds, 
amongst  which  may  be  named  acetic  and  lactic  acids.  Bread  made 
with  flour  of  this  description  is  soddeued,  heavy,  and  of  a  dark  colour. 

Flours,  therefore,  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogenous 
matter,  as  for  example  those  made  of  whole  meal  flour,  are  more  apt 
to  undergo  in  bread-making  an  excessive  degree  of  fermentation,  than 
are  the  flours  prepared  from  the  more  central  and  starchy  portion 
of  the  grain. 

The  emjjloyinent  of  alum. — In  order  to  prevent  the  excessive  action 
of  the  diastase,  and  also  in  some  cases  to  modify  and  to  arrest  the  action 
of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  flour  when  so  changed  in  their 
natm-e  as  to  act  as  ferments,  the  addition  of  mineral  substances,  and 
especially  of  alum,  has  long  been  resorted  to,  and  it  is  afiirmed  that 
alum  renders  possible  the  use  of  many  damaged  flom-s  which 
otherwise  would  either  have  to  be  wasted  or  used  for  other  inferior 
pmposes. 

'  The  addition  of  alum  to  the  dough,'  writes  Dr.  Odling,  in  the 
'  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,'  1858,  '  causes  the  loaves  to  be  white, 
dry,  elastic,  crumbly,  and  unobjectionable  both  as  to  taste  and  appear- 
ance. I  have  found  that  flour  which  is  of  itself  so  glucogenic  as  to 
yield  bread  imdisting-uishable  from  that  made  vnth  infusion  of  malt, 
could,  by  the  addition  of  alum,  be  made  to  furnish  a  white,  dry,  eat- 
able loaf.' 

Alum  is  also  credited  with  the  further  properties  of  preventing 
bread  from  turning  sour  and  becoming  mouldy.  These  statements 
must  be  received,  we  believe,  with  some  limitation.  Certain  it  is 
that  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  meet  with  sour  and  mouldy  bread 
containing  aliun.  In  so  far  as  the  alimi  restrains  the  production  of 
excessive  and  undue  fermentation,  it  may  certainly  have  some  efiect  in 
preventing  the  formation  of  acetic  and  especially  lactic  acid. 

The  opinion  has  long  been  entertained  that  alum  possessed  the 
power  of  causing  bread  to  retain  more  water  than  it  would  otherwise 
do.    It  seems  to  be  questionable  whether  this  is  really  the  case  or  not 
Dr.  Odling  estimated  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  crumb  on 
the  day  of  baking  of  18  loaves  which  contained  alum,  and  7  loaves 
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free  from  alum,  and  found  tliat  in  the  former  the  average  amount  of 
water  was  43-68,  and  in  the  latter  42-78  per  cent.  These  experiments  ^ 
Dr.  Odling  do  not  quite  settle  the  point,  as  it  is  PO^^Jl^  ^^^f  j^f/l^^ 
may  cause  the  hread  to  retain  its  water  for  a  longer  time  than  if  that 
Stance  were  not  present.    It  would  he  easy  to  determine  this  point 

wMe" ihe  use  of  alum,  Dr,  Dauglish  has  written  :- 
'  Its  effect  on  the  system  is  that  of  a  topical  astring^ent  on  the  surface 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  producing  constipation  and  deranging  the 
process  of  absorption.  But  its  action  in  neutrabsiug  the  efficacy  of 
the  dSestive  solvents  is  hy  far  the  most  important  and  unquestionable. 
The  very^^^^^^  for  which  it  is  used  by  the  baker  is  the  pevention 
of  those  eLly  stages  of  solution  which  spoil  the  co  our  and  hghtness 
of  thXead  whifst  it  is  being  prepared,  and  which  it  does  most  effec- 
tually ;  but  it  does  more  than  needed,  for  whilst  it  prevents  solution 
afa  Le  that  is  not  desirable,  it  also  continues  its  eftects  ^^^^ 
into  the  -stomach,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Suten  a^^^  constituents  of  the  flom-  are  never  properly 

dillved  b^^^^^^^    through  the  alimentary  canal  ^vathout  aflordmgany 

nourishment  whatever.'  .a^^a  ^cr,^ -^e^^^v^  <^\r\cQ 

The  me  of  lime  water  was  strongly  recommended  ^^IJ^^''^^^^ 
byLiebig  as  a  substitute  for  ^Km,  it  likew^e  preven  mg 
formatioS  of  the  starch  into  dextrin,  sugar,  and  l^ct  c  acid  and  it  has 
been  employed  in  many  cases  for  this  pm'pose.  It  has  the  advanta  e 
S  noTSterfering  so  much  with  the  yeast  fermentation,  while  no 
douM  itrrffecTon  th^  digestive  organs  would  be  less  objectionable  ; 
Sin  tL  wa^tmustbe^wembeJedt  a  certain  amount  of  car- 
tmte  of  lime^is  introduced  into  the  bread.  It  is  said  that  bread  made 
w'th  lime  ^?er  has  an  agreeable  taste,  and  that  it  is  free  fix^m  the 
To^rnesT  to  which  nearly  aU  bread  made  in  the  ordinary  way  is  more 

^Zk^tTof  covmr  -Another  substance  which  has  been  employed 
Suljjhate  of  coppei .  /^^"^  powerfril  effect,  is  sul- 

for  the  same  purpose,  and  w^^^^^^  used  in  Belgium. 

280  lbs  of  lorn-,  01- one  sack,  should  give  from  90  to  105  4  ib. 
be  their  proper  weight. 
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TTNLEAVENED  OR  UNFEEMENTED  BKEAD. 

There  are  two  Mnds  of  unfermented  "bread ;  in  the  one,  suhstances 
are  used  in  imitation  of  yeast,  from  which  a  gas,  always  carbonic,  is 
disengaged,  distending  the  dough,  and  rendering  it  vesicular  and  light ; 
in  the  other,  flour,  water,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  salt,  only  are 
employed. 

The  substances  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  first  description  of 
unfermented  bread  are  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  soda 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid. 

Of  these,  by  far  the  best  is  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  this  is  a  volatile 
salt,  and  its  great  advantage  is,  that  it  is  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
dissipated  by  the  heat  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  bread ;  and 
thus  the  necessary  effect  is  produced  without  risk  of  injurious  results 


ensmng. 


In  the  employment  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  or  mu- 
riatic acid,  the  case  is,  however,  different ;  here  we  have  the  formation 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  with  disenoraa-ement  of  carbonic 
acid. 

_  In  those  instances  where  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric 
acid  is  used,  tartrate  of  soda  is  formed,  also  with  liberation  of  carbonic 
acid. 

The  preparations  known  as  Baking,  Egg,  and  Custard  powders  are 
combinations  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid,  mixed  with  wheat 
flour,  or  other  kind  of  starch,  and  the  egg  powders  are  often  coloured 
with  turmeric,  and  formerly  also  frequently  with  chromate  of  lead. 

Of  these  preparations  the  most  objectionable  would  appear  to  be 
that  made  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid,  since  the  result- 
ing tartrate  of  soda  possesses  aperient  properties.  For  our  own  part, 
we  see  much  less  objection  to  the  employment,  in  the  generality  of 
cases,  of  a  substance  like  yeast,  which  contains  but  little  saline  matter, 
and  the  vitality  of  which  is  for  the  most  part  destroyed  bv  the  heat 
of  the  oven,  than  in  the  use  of  acids  and  alkalies,  for  e^ff  and  bakina- 
powders.  '  ^ 

Samples  of '  baking  powders  '  examined  by  us  we  found  composed 
of  tartanc  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda,  together  frequently  with  ground 
nee  or  wheat  flour. 

It  shoiild  be  known  that  hydrochloric  acid  is  frequently  contami- 
nated to  a  serious  extent  with  arsenic,  and  hence  its  use  may  in  some 
cases  prove  injurious. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foUowina:  published  receipts  for  the  pre- 
paration of  unfermented  bread,  that  the  quantity  of  saline  matter  thus 

introduced  into  the  system  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  :  

To  make  White  or  Flour  Bread, 
Flour,  dressed  or  household    .      .         3  lbs.  avoirdupois 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  powder       .         9  drachms,  apothecaries'  weight 
Hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid        .        Hi  fluid  drachms. 
Water  about  26  fluid  ounces. 
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Oteerve  tte  large  quantity  of  soda  and  acid  recommended  to  Ije 

^%T'p:?e?r:  t^:Tm::in^'r':^V^  for  tie  manufacture  of 
unfSiiented  trea^d ;  tHe  proportions'of  soda  and  acid  m  tins  are  much 

^^^^  Receipt  for  Unfermented  Bread. 

-p>i„,,r   ^  . 

Bicarbona'teofsoda        ....     40  grains. 

Cold  water  .f.  PJ.^!,' 

Muriatic  acid  50  diops. 

Receipt  for  an  Egg  or  Baking  Powder. 

Carbonate  of  soda  ^6  lbs. 

Tartaric  acid   ^«  ^^1 

Potato  flour   1^^^' 

Turmeric  powder  *  • 

It  ^11  loe  olDseryed  that  the  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  in  this  receipt 
is  tooTniaU  to  neutralise  the  soda.    It  is  hetter  adapted  for  pudding 

Thl'second  description  of  unfermented  bread  is  heavy  and  compact, 
^-^A  ;a  mpf  with  chiefly  in  the  form  of  biscuits. 

^  TOle  bT  ad^tWore,  made  with  je^st.  powders  may  prove  of 
servSn  some  cases  of  dyspepsia,  in  others  it  is  calculated  to  do  harm. 

AEEATED  BEE  AD. 

T.  +bp  -nrnrp^ses  for  the  preparation  of  unfermented  bread 
1 -.l^Jdesc^S  certain  substance,  are  introduced  bodily  into  the 
hitherto  describe^d,  cemin  ^^^^  ^^^tact,  the  carbonic  acid 

dough,  from  ^^^«^^7Xsod^^^  tartrate  of  soda  being  formed. 
IS  liberated,  ^^1°"^^^'^*^ '•^'J'Tout  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is 
Sometimes,  as  already  POi^ted  out,  sesq^uc  ^^^^ 

employed,  and  in  this  case  the  who  e,  ''^^^'^J^\^^^  'that  thus  a 

^^SsSrb  rsi?« 

the  lour  by  means  of  water  1^^^^  I  ^^^J^^^^^^^  ,Me  silphuric 
honic  acid  is  obtained  from  ^^^^^^^Cwch  made  to  pass  into  a 
acid,  is  coUected  m  a  gashdder,  from  -^^^J^  f  ^^^^^^^  ^^h  the  acid, 
vessel  containing  ^^.^Y.^  tit  mixed  with  P^'essm-e,  the 

The  water  so  charged  is  then  ^^Jf '^J^"^       removal  of  the  pressm-e. 

ness.  Its  great  rap^^^^^^^^^  and  a  Son  of  the  starch  iato  carWc  acid 
conversion  oi  the  sugar  ana  a  puitxu  .        j  ^he  consequent 

and  alcohol,  the  avoidance  of  extreme  fermei^^ation  a^^^  | 
production  of  acetic  and  lactic  acids,  rendering  the  use     tne    g  y 
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nutritious  whole-meal  flour  practicable  in  bread-making,  and,  lastly, 
there  are  the  sanitary  advantages,  night  work  being  rendered  unneces- 
sary. 

Notwithstanding  these  many  advantages,  and  the  light,  white  and 
porous  nature  of  the  loaf,  and  very  agreeable  fiavom-  of  the  bread  made 
by  this  process,  it  does  not  appear  that  its  use^.is  extending,  or  that  the 
process  is  likely  to  supersede  the  old  method  of  the  preparation  of  bread 
hj  the  aid  of  yeast.  It  is  said  that  persons  quickly  become  tired  of 
the  aerated  bread. 

THE  ANALYSIS  OE  BEEAD. 

The  analysis  of  bread  is  conducted  exactly  in  the  same  manner  and 
on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  flour,  the  important  points  to  be 
ascertained  in  the  case  of  really  genuine  bread  being  the  amounts  of 
water,  glucose,  dextrin,  starch,  cellulose,  gluten,  and  mineral  matter, 
including  chloride  of  sodixmi. 

The  methods  for  the  determination  of  all  these  have  abeady  been 
fully  described,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated. 

Of  com'se  if  the  bread  be  adulterated  a  variety  of  other  determina- 
tions will  have  to  be  made,  and  which  we  shall  presently  notice. 

But  a  bread  may  be  genuine  and  yet  of  either  inferior  quality  or 
damaged  and  unsound.  It  may  be  of  inferior  quality  from  deficiency 
of  nitrogen,  from  changes  in  the  nitrogenous  constituents,  and  from 
undue  fermentation.  Some  of  these  conditions  would  be  revealed  in 
the  com'se  of  the  analysis  above  sketched  out,  while  the  excessive 
fermentation  would  be  in  part  ascertained  by  noting  whether  the  bread 
exhibited  an  acid  reaction,  and,  if  so,  estimating  the  amount  of  acid 
present,  determining  in  some  cases  the  amounts  of  the  acetic  and  lactic 
acids  separately.  In  this  case  the  total  acidity  should  first  be  deter- 
mined ;  the  volatile  acid  should  then  be  removed  by  distillation  from 
another  portion  of  the  bread,  when  the  remaining  fixed  acid  may  be 
determined  and  regarded  as  lactic  acid. 

It  may  be  damaged  from  the  presence  of  one  or  other  of  the  various 
organic  productions,  especially /^{?^^^■,  which  have  already  been  described 
under  the  head  of  the  '  Diseases  of  the  Cereal  Grains,'  and  in  this  case 
we  must  have  recourse  to  themicroscope  for  the  discovery  of  the  cause 
of  the  damage. 

THE  ADITLTEEATIONS  OE  BEEAD. 

The  adulterations  of  bread  of  course  correspond  very  closely  with 
those  of  the  flour  from  which  it  is  prepared,  and  they  may  be  all 
classified  under  the  heads  of  organic  and  mineral  adulterations. 

We  have  aheady  described  what  these  adulterations  are,  for  the 
most  part,  and  we  need  here  therefore  only  refer  to  those  which  have 
either  not  been  mentioned  before,  or  which  have  been  as  yet  insufii- 
ciently  treated.    Amongst  the  former  are  those  with  luater,  mashed 
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potatoes,  and  hoiled  rice,  while  amongst  the  latter  are  alum  and  sulphate 

^Withxmter.—Oi  course,  since  hread  is  sold  by  weight,  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  baker  that  it  should  contain  as  much  water  as  possible 
We  have  seen  that  new  bread  contains  on  an  average  as  much  as 
per  cent,  of  water,  of  which  about  10  parts  are  natural  to  the  flour 
Now  bread  is  made  to  retain  an  increased  quantity  of  water  in  several 

^^^One  method  is,  after  ha^dng  incorporated  as  much  water  in  the 
douo-h  as  possible,  to  put  it  into  a  hot  oven.  This  causes  the  crust  to 
form  speedily,  which  prevents  the  escape  of  water. 

The  same  object  is  attained  by  thi'owing  sacks  over  the  loaves  im- 
mediately after  their  removal  from  the  oven  This  prevents  the  dissipa- 
tion of  some  of  the  water  which  passes  off  so  quickly  from  the  hot 

^°T'third  method  is  by  the  employment  of  rice.    This,  when  cooked, 
swells  up  greatly  and  absorbs  much  water.         ,  , ,  rc^^. 
Totltoes,  when  used  in  any  quantity,  have  probably  the  same  effect 
It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  alum  also  caused  the  biead  m 
which  it  is  contained  to  hold  more  water,  but  tl^^^  w°'  .^^^""^'.tr 
Dr.  Odling's  experiments  not  to  be  the  case,  at  all  events,  m  newly- 

^''%^nMpotatoes.-l\.  is  also  notorious  that  bakers  frequently 
add  a  proportion  of  potatoes  to  bread.  These,  when  mashed  are  m  xed 
with  the  ?eaBt,  which  is  said  to  feed  upon  the  potatoes,  and  for  w^^^^^^^ 
nm-pose  only  it  is  alleged  the  potatoes  are  used,  and  not  for  aduiteia- 
S  When  the  quantity  of  potatoes  employed  is  but  small,  this  may 
be  so  :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  sometimes  added  m  con- 
siderable quantities  to  bread,  especially  when  they  are  cheap 

Now  the  potato  in  its  raw  state  contams  about    5  pei  cent  ot 
water  and  as  commonly  served  up  to  table  even  a_  little  more  so  that 
Thfs  aviation  really  causes  the  W  to  -ntam  more  water  and 
so  robs  it  of  a  portion  of  its  nutritive  properties.    Again,  the  potato 
contains  only  half  as  much  nitrogen  as  wheat  tiom\ 
mthboiUd  rice.-TUs  also  is  not  unfrequently 
•  its  presence  likewise  impairs  its  nutritive  V^f'^^'^'^^^^^^ 
first  rice  contains  far  less  nitrogen  than  does  wheat  (about  7  pei  cent. 
?BlvS  and  second,  it  causes  l5ae  bread  to  hold  more  water  than  it 
woidd'doif  made  of  wheat  flour  alone  and  tlius  the  qu^ity  of  l^e 
bread  as  a  life-sustaining  food  is  still  fm-ther  reduced.    Boiled  uc. 
contains  about  77  per  cent,  of  water.  aVp  have  aheady 

With  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash  or  fom^^^  e  h^ve  aUeaoy 
treated  to  some  ext'ent  of  the  adulteration  of  bread  with  alum,  but  we 
have  by  no  means  as  yet  exhausted  the  subject. 

It  is  notorious  that  many  bakers  add  either  .f^^     ^^/^^^  ^/ J^^^^^^^ 
a  mixture  of  alum  and  salt  k-nown  ^ ^^'^^^^ 
and  '  stuff;'  and  thus  in  many  cases  the  floui-  recedes  two  adUitions 
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alinn,  the  taker  being  often  unaware  that  he  has  been  already  antici- 
pated by  the  miller. 

The-  use  of  alum  in  bread  is  particularly  injurious.  It  is  true  that 
it  causes  the  bread  to  be  whiter  than  it  would  be  otherwise,  indeed, 
whiter  than  it  was  ever  intended  to  be  by  nature ;  but  it  imparts  to 
bread  several  other  properties :  thus  it  hardens  the  nutritious  consti- 
tuent of  the  bread,  the  gluten,  and  so,  on  the  authority  of  that  great 
chemist  Liebig,  renders  the  bread  more  indigestible ;  it  enables  the 
baker  to  adulterate  his  bread  with  greater  quantities  of  rice  and  pota- 
toes than  he  could  otherwise  employ  ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  use  of  alum 
he  is  able  to  pass  olF  an  inferior,  and  even  a  damaged  flour,  for  one  of 
superior  quality.  Is  it  worth  while  to  injm^e  the  properties  of  the 
bread  by  using  aliun  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  unnatm-ally  white 
loaf  ? 

The  public,  then,  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  bread  by  its  colour 
—by  its  whiteness — commits  a  most  serious  mistake  :  there  is  little  or 
no  connection  between  colom*  and  quality  ;  in  fact,  veiy  generally,  the 
whitest  breads  are  the  most  adulterated.  The  public,  therefore,  should 
lose  no  time  in  correcting  its  judgment  on  this  point. 

The  outer  part  of  the  grain  of  wheat  has  been  proved  by  analysis 
to  be  much  richer  in  nom-ishing  principles,  in  gluten  and  in  oily 
matter  especially,  than  the  central  and  more  floiu-y  parts  of  the  o-rain 
Now,  m  preparing  the  finer  descriptions  of  flom-,  the  utmost  pains 
are  taken  to  separate  this  highly  nutritious  exterior  portion  of  the 
gram,  and  thus,  although  the  flom-  so  obtained  is  very  fine  and  white- 
very  suitable  for  making  a  white  loaf,  that  fallacious  test  of  quality- 
it  IS  yet  not  nearly  so  nutritious  as  whole-meal  floiu-,  or  even  the 
less  finely  dressed  qualities  of  wheat  flom-.  The  consumer,  now  better 
instructed,  is  m  a  position  to  judge  of  how  much  he  sacrifices  for  the 
mere  sake  of  an  arbitrary  and  fallacious  standard  of  quality,  namely 
whiteness.  The  difierence  in  nourishing  properties  between  whole- 
meal liour  and  very  finely  dressed  flom-  amounts  in  many  cases  to  fuUv 
one-third. 

Further,  alum  is  veiy  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach,  and  to  occasion 
acidity  and  dyspepsia. 

The  manner  in  which  it  does  so  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained, 
i  He  powerful  efiects  of  alum  as  an  astringent,  when  administered  as  a 
medicine,  are  well  known;  but  when  added  to  flour  or  bread,  it  be- 
comes decomposed,  sulphate  of  potash,  an  aperient  salt,  being  formed 

Liebig  considers  that  part  of  the  beneficial  action  of  wheat  flouV 
on  the  system  IS  due  to  the  soluble  phosphates  which  it  contains  in 
such  large  quantities,  and  he  states  that  when  alum  is  added  to  bread 
these  are  decomposed  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  phosphates  uniting 
with  the  alumina  of  the  alum,  and  that  thus  an  insoluble  phosphate  of 
alumina  IS  formed,  and  the  beneficial  action  of  the  phosphates  conse- 
quently lost  to  the  system.  ^  i^unse- 

So  satisfied  is  Liebig  that  this  is  the  case,  that  he  has  recom- 
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mended  tlie  employment  of  small  quantities  of  linae  wat^r  for  the 
Zpose  of  whitening  bread  made  from  musty  or  damaged  flom--,  and 
rJas  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow  that 
lime  water  is  now  used  hy  many  Scotch  bakers.  ^ 

The  following  is  Liehig's  own  statement  ot  his  views:— 
^  Many  salts  Lder  the  gluten  again  insoluble,  appai-ently  by  form- 
ino-  with  it  a  chemical  combination. 

°' The  bakers  of  Belgiiun  discovered,  about  twenty  years  ago,  how 
to  bake  froni  damaged  flour-by  adding  sulphate  of  copper  (a  poison) 
to  the  douo-h-a  bread  in  appearance  and  external  properties  as  fine 
as  from  the  best  wheat  flom^    This  mode  of  improving  its  physical 
m-oneTies  of  com-se  deteriorates  its  chemical  properties    Alimi  has 
Te^same  effect  as  sulphate  of  copper:  when  added  to  the  dough  it 
iendeTthe  bread  very  light,  elastic,  firm,  and  dry-,  and  the  London 
.tvpv?  in  co^^^^         of  the  demand  for  white  bread,  such  as  the 
MshTnrrmSan  flom-s,  usually  so  good  yield,  appear  to  have 
W  compelled  to  add  alum  to  all  flour  in  the  baking.    I  saw  m  an 
alum  ZStory  in  Scotland,  little  moimds  o  finely-ground  almn, 
which  was  destined  for  the  use  of  the  London  bakers. 

"sirce  phosphoric  acid  forms  with  alumina  a  compoimd  hardly 
decomposalSe  by  alkalies  or  acids,  this  may  perhaps  explam  the  mdi- 
SsSty  of  the^ondon  baker's  bread,  which  strikes  all  Wners.  A 
fmXauantity  of  lime  water  added  to  the  musty  or  damaged  flour,  has 
rsamTeffect  as  the  alum  or  sulphate  of  copper,  without  bemg  fol- 
Wpd  bv  the  same  disadvantao-es.'— Xe^^^ers  on  Chem^try. 

SarhL  now  been  adduced  to  show  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
tl^irS  to  tamper  with  articles  of  daily  food  and  of  arge  consmnp- 
tioB,^Hke  floTand  bread,  by  the  addition  of  chemical  substances  of 

^''^t^'is'cm'ious  to  notice  the  arguments  to  which  the  defenders  of 
^™He  litotedthat  Thames  water  wa.  so  alWiBe,  it  famed  the  flour 

*"t>fto  ^iS'actual  faets,  as  regards  Thames  water  and  its 

oepSe  toihe  it  delicate  test  P^P-^^^^i.^'intoi*  v 
tion  of  the  tread  a  large  quantity  of  f f^^Sintty  of  Thames 
than  would  he  sufficient  to  neutoalise  the  alleged  ail.ai.mty 
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water,  and  to  counteract  any  tendency  whicli  it  is  said  to  possess  to 
turn  flour  yellow. 

i^gain,  contrast  the  professor's  argument  with  the  practice  recom- 
mended by  Baron  Liebig.  The  one  says  Thames  water  is  so  alkaline 
it  tm-ns  flom'  yeUow,  and  the  other  advises  the  use  of  an  alkali  to 
whiten  it. 

But  we  will  suppose  that  the  professor's  views  are  not  altoo-ether 
destitute  of  foundation,  yet  they  would  constitute  but  a  poor  reason 
for  the  employment  of  alum.  That  substance  is  used  in  bread-making 
nearly  all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  yet  the  use  of  Thames  water 
is  confined  to  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  We  repeat,  then,  it  is 
curious  to  notice  the  character  of  the  arguments  which  sometimes  even 
scientific  men  will  condescend  to  use  in  defence  of  adulteration. 

Another  argmnent  by  which  the  use  of  alum  is  defended  is  that 
the  quantity  employed  is  but  small :  upon  this  point  the  followino- 
evidence  may  be  adduced : —  ° 

The  author  of  the  celebrated  treatise  '  Death  in  the  Pot,'  wi-ites  :— 

'  The  smallest  quantity  of  alum  which  can  be  employed  with  effect 
to  produce  a  white,  light,  and  porous  bread  from  an  inferior  kind  of 
flour,  I  have  my  own  baker's  authority  to  state,  is  from  three  to  four 
ounces  of  alum  to  a  sack  of  flour  weighino-  240  lbs.' 

Dr  Markham  gives  eight  oimces  of  akim  as  the  quantity  used  to  a 
sack  of  flour. 

From  enquiries  which  we  have  made  amongst  bakers  we  find  that 
the  quantity  of  aliun  usually  employed  is  half  a  pound  to  the  sack  of 
flom-  weighmg  240  lbs.,  and  that  the  quantity  used  varies  accordino-  to 
the  age  and  condition  of  the  flour  ;  thus  new  flom-  requires  much  more 
alum  than  old ;  indeed,  a  white  bread  may  be  made  from  old  flour 
without  any  addition  of  alimi,  while  as  much  as  three-quarters  of  a 
poimd  may  be  added  to  the  sack  of  very  new  flom-.  New  flom-  is  that 
which  comes  into  use  about  November  and  December:  hence  the  bread 
made  m  these  months  usuaUy  contains  a  large  proportion  of  aliun. 
the  harvest  ^^^^  smnmer  months  preceding 

^  Foui'  oimces  give  about  30  grains  of  alum  to  every  4  lbs  of  flour 
eight  ounces  60  grams,  and  twelve  ounces  90  grains.  Mr  Mitchell' 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  'Falsification  of  Food,'  states  that  he 
detected  m  ten  4-lb.  loaves  of  bread,  819^  grains  of  alum. 

With  respect  to  condition,  a  flour  which  is  weak— that  is,  which 
does  not  bmd  readily  m  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  R-luten— rp 
quires  a  much  larger  proportion  of  alum,  and  in  this  case  from  thi-ee- 
quarters  to  a  pound  of  that  salt  may  be  added 

Salt  has  much  the  same  effect  as  aliun ;  that  is,  it  makes  the  bread 
white  and  firm,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  used  in  excess,  to  supply  the 
place,  to  some  extent,  of  alum.    The  average  quantity  of  salt  added  bv 

r  .r  o^A       "l^fr  ^^''"^     ""^^'^  ^I'o^it  sixty  ouncel 

to  the  240  lbs. ;  but  the  amount  varies  with  the  age  of  the  flour 
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WUh  sulphate  of  copper.-Thi^  poisonous  salt  lias  T^^en  employed 
as  lias  1)6611  already  noticed  in  this  report,  more  than  once  for  the  same 
pmposes  as  Im-namely,  to  harden  the  gluten,  and  to  impait  an  un- 

otherarticles  in  addition  to  those 
just  — are  stated  to  he  employed  in  the  adulterati^^^^^^^^ 
and  there  is  no  douht  that  tbey  have  heen  thus  used.  These  are 
Tone  «S,  bone  dust,  white  day  or  siUcate  of  alununa  the  carbo^^^^^  of 
soda  magnesia,  and  lime,  and  lastly,  vnneral  white,  terra  alba  ov 
hX  ed  su¥^-te  of  lime.  These  several  substances  are  chiefly  intro- 
duced through  the  flour  with  which  the  bread  is  made. 

Hesults  of  the  Examinations  of  numerous  samples  of  Bread  for  Alum. 

■  Of  twenty-eight  samples  of  bread  tested  for  alum  some  time  back, 
that  substance  was  found  in  every  one  of  the  samples.  .  ,  ^  . 

Some  time  subsequently,  a  second  series  of  samples  of  bread 
twenty^five  S  number,  were^also  tested  for  alum,  and  •  this  salt  was 

found  in  the  whole  of  the  samples.  j  +^  „^t, 

Thr^e  of  the  bakers  whose  bread  was  examined,  and  found  to  con- 

wPVP  made  when  the  alum  was  found  m  the  floui-s.  .  ^ 

T^X  tiiS  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  alum  had  been  introduced 
into  the  floi's  by  th"^  millers.  This  discovery  led  to  the  examination 
of  other  flom-s,  in  several  of  which  alum  was  also  detected 

Se  Zults  are  certainly  far  less  favoiu-able  than  those  which 
1^     w  iTohtained  bv  an  examination  of  an  equal  number  of 
Ta^lL:::  o'^  tT^Ljli  l.^        respectaWe  bake.-s  ha™  ent™ly 
ata'lloid  tte  addition  of  aU^  to  ^^^^^^^^  investigations  re- 

.ti^f  tto  Stl  onlfl  e^^^^^^^^  to  pay  some  attention 

SSnra^st  wB^dSdent  eigkty^.  ounces.  Scarcely  a  single 
Police  Act  of  Edinburgh. 

THE  DETECTION  or  TKE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  BE^AT 
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first  head  are  included  hean,  rice,  rye,  barley,  and  Indian  corn 
Jiours,  2)otato  Jioitr,  potatoes,  and  bone  dust under  the  second,  sidpkate 
of  alumina  and  potash,  or  alimi,  sulphate  of  co^oper,  sulphate  of  lime  ■ 
other  names  for  which  are  plaster  of  Paris,  gypsum,  terra  alba  or  mineral 
white,  sxhcate  of  magnesia,  white  clay,  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
soda,  bone  ashes  or  phosphate  of  litne. 

The  Detection  of  the  Organic  Adidterations  of  Bread. 
The  only  means  by  which  the  adulterations  of  bread  with  the  dif- 
terent  innds  of  flour  enumerated  can  be  discovered,  is  by  the  microscope. 


Wheat  Bread,  adulterated  ^ifh  potato.  Magnified  420  diameters. 


The  discovery  is  very  much  more  easilv  effected  in  fln,..  +i,  • 
bread  because  the  heat  to  which  bread  is  siSted  in  u 
greatly  the  original  form  of  the  starch  ffiLid^i         1    ^^^I"^  ^^^^^^ 
identification  ^ost  difiicult,  and  £  s"L'rs:sT^^^^^^ 

^^e^^^^i^^  Wused  in  the 

A  A 
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In  those  cases  in  wMcl.  it  is  ^-^^J^^^^,  Z 
o^anules  by  xneans  of  tlae  — f  P;4XCTe  for  portions 

?ions  which  they  have  undergone  search  shovUd     ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

of  the  husk  of  the  f         o-rSeT^  ^  , 

heat  and  moistiire  than  t^^jt^f  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^i,,  ,esence  of  even  boiled 
It  is  often  extremely.  diWt  to  detec^^^^    P         inwhich  .it  is 
and  mashed  potatoes  in  l^^'^ad,  and  tms  ^^^^^^ 
Sain  that  tLy         .^^.^^  ^elea't  "o  f^^^^^^^       This  difficulty, 
potatoes  has  been  added      .^^^/^  P^^^^^ 

we  believe,  arises  from  the  ^^^^^^'^J^^^^       a  consequence  of  the  fer- 

Z'^'^Z'SXZ^^^t  pott^ceV  is  2.1,  effected., 
the  microscope.  „ ,      ^  /  the  last  of  the  organic 

ad  Jtt^^^tiS  b^«^^  -  '  ''-^ 

Tke  Detection  of  tke  Inorganic  ^^jXlTle  w^^^^  of 
The  methods      the  detection  ^d  es^^^^^^^^ 
the  inorganic  adulteration  of  biead^^^^^^^^^^  ^  pi 

article  on  'Flom-  and  J^^f  ^  detection  and  estmiation 

to  oive  the  more  important  processes  loi 

of  alum  and  sulphate  of  copper.  __^£,,ch  has  been  written,  and 

On  the  detection  ^//^^'"i;,"!  ^/.f^tference  to  the  methods  to  be 
nmch  discussion  has  taken  f  The  perusal  of  all 

pursued  for  the  detection  JJ^f^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  lead  an  ordinary  observer 

?hat  has  been  written  ^^^.f^^^  estimation  of  ahxm  m  bread 

to  form  the  opimon  that  the  ^^^^^^^^^^  in  chemisti-v.    This  s 

^''"C.  is  cystalllsed  tttif  — "Us^-ttce^^^^^^ 
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time  is  an  object,  the  bread,  after  being  cbarred,  may  be  reduced  to 
powder  and  incinerated  in  a  muffle.  The  ash  is  boiled  in  the  platinum 
basin  with  some  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  di-yness 
on  the  water-bath,  in  order  to  render  insoluble  any  silica  which  mio-ht 
have  been  in  solution.    The  dried  mass-is  moistened  and  heated  with 
a  few  drops  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid;  50  cc.  of  water  are  then 
added,  and  the  solution,  which  contains  the  alumina  as  chloride  of 
aliuninmn,  is  filtered.    The  filtrate  is  rendered  strongly  alkaline  by  a 
solution  of  pure  potash.    The  potash  precipitates  the  phosphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  while  the  alimiina  is  kept  in  solution.  The  alkaKne 
solution  IS  boiled,  and  after  filtration  is  slightly  acidulated  with  pure 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  ammonia  is  added  until  the  reaction  oi'the 
hqmd  IS  decidedly  alkaline.    If  any  precipitate  be  thrown  down,  this 
consists  of  ahimina,  more  or  less  combined  with  phosphoric  acid,  phos- 
phate of  aliimina  being  perfectly  analogous  in  many  of  its  properties 
with  pure  almnina.  _  The  precipitate  is  separated  by  filtration,  wished, 
incinerated,  and  weighed.    It  is  then  decomposed  by  fusion  With  car- 
bonate ot  soda,  the  mass  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  the  solution 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  estimated  as  described  under  the  head  of '  Tea  ' 
Ihe  amount  pf  phosphoric  acid  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  weio-ht  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  alumina  obtained,  when  the  exact  amoimt  of 
alumina  will  be  ascertained. 

in  ih^h2-^  the  troublesome  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  we  are 
hJnZ  •  •!  f'^"""^  -V^'"^  ^^'°P'  phosphate  of  soda  to  the  solution 
before  precipitating  with  ammonia.  Pm-e  phosphate  of  alimiina  k 
nar?.of'T  .d^^^' ^^i«\^ay  easily  be  calcufated  for  aW  100 

100  mrf,  n'rr  ^^^'^  P^^^*^      d-ystaUlsed  alum,  and 

100  parts  of  phosphate  of  alumina  to  299-2  parts  of  alum 
Another  method,  which  is  based 

on  thorouffhlv  scipufifif  mMnfi-nloa 
but  which  is  rather  complicated,  has  been  ^oposed  byX  ffl 
Chem.  News,'  Vol.  xxix..  No.  757:-'  One  hundred  gramWsof  £d 
(emmb  only)  are  carefully  incinerated  in  a  platinmf  dS  The  ash 
IS  fused  m  the  dish,  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  p^;  carbonate 
of  sodium,  or  of  a  mixture  of  the  carbonates  of  potassi  J  and  sodkm 

inS"^°i°"ft  p--"-nd  fusion  are  best  pt?ort " 
m  a  muffle.  The  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  thp 
solution  IS  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  resid/e  is  redissXed  in  acid 
and  the  sihca  filtered  off  as  usual.  To  the  filtrate  ammonL  is  addef 
^ow  Jt^l'  permanent  precipitation  is  produced,  whichTthen  S 
^  Zi^I    7'      ^'°P'  Mrochloric  acid.    A  slight  excess 

of  acetate  of  ammonium  is  now  added,  and  the  mixture  t  set  S 

ZfrZ^^\       *  TT""^.      precipitate  formed  is  filtered  off  washed 
and  redissolved  m  hydrochloric  acid.    The  solution  is  bntlp^ 
nnnutes  with  a  small  quantity  of  bisidphil  anf  «n  ^  ^'"^ 
of  caustic  soda  is  added,  and  the  boiliL  continueTS;  -^^^'^ 
longer.    The  precipitate/ chiefly  magnetfc  oxTde  of  iron  ^ITu'^'TT 
the  filtrate  is  rend/red  feebly  ac^d  by^ydroSifaS^ 
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ammonia  added  in  slight  excess.  After  standing  over-niglit  the  preci- 
pitate, now  consisting  of  piu'e  phosphate  of  aluminum,  is  collected  on 
a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  By  multiplying  its 
weight  in  grammes  hy  542,  the  nimaher  of  grains  of  alum  corresponding 
to  the  amoimt  of  alumina  present  in  2  lbs.  of  the  bread  is  obtained.' 

In  both  these  methods  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  employ 
pm-e  reagents.  The  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  anmionia  never  contain 
any  alumina,  but  the  caustic  potash  or  soda  is  exceedingly  liable  to  be 
largely  contaminated  with  it.  Care  therefore  must  be  taken  to  use  only 
pure  potash  or  soda ;  tlie  solution  must  be  freshly  prepared,  and  not 
allowed  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  glass  flask  or  bottle, 
from  which  it  would  be  sme  to  dissolve  alumina.  It  is  advisable 
to  measure  the  quantities  of  all  reagents  used  in  the  com-se  of  the 
examination,  and  to  make  a  blank  experiment  with  the  same  qviantities, 
determining  if  necessary  the  amount  of  alumina  found  in  them.  This, 
of  course,  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  alumina  obtained  from  the  flom* 
or  bread.  But  it  is  best  to  take  the  most  scrupulous  care  to  procure  ^jwre 
chemicals. 

Any  part  of  the  process  which  can  be  conducted  in  platinum  vessels 
ought  to  be  executed  therein  ;  glass  and  porcelain  vessels  should  be 
avoided.  The  alkaline  solution  must  nevei'  be  boiled  in  glass  or 
porcelain. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  by  the  evaporation  of  the  hydi'ochloric  acid 
solution  chloride  of  alimiinmn  was  sm-e  to  be  volatilised.  Only  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  chemistry  can  lead  to  such  an  assertion.  Chloride 
of  aluminium,  K\  Clg,  is  volatile,  it  is  true,  but  only  when  anhydi-ous. 
Evaporated  in  contact  with  water,  it  forms  hydrochloric  acid  and 
alumina,  or  basic  chloride  of  alimiinum.  A  loss  of  aluminum  by  vola- 
tilisation from  a  watery  or  acid  solution  is  absolutely  impossible. 

Other  processes  have  been  proposed,  but  we  consider  it  super- 
fluous to  enter  into  a  description  of  them.  One  or  other  of  the  two 
methods  described  is  sure  to  give  correct  results.  With  care  and 
practice  the  detection  of  alum  in  bread  is  not  dilficult,  and  mistakes, 
which  recently  have  not  unfrequently  occurred,  are  mainly  due  to  want 
of  knowledge  and  care. 

We  refer  to  the  following  process  in  order  that  it  may  be  avoided  : 
'  Soak  the  flour  or  bread  in  water,  filter  the  solution  and  treat  with 
ammonia  ;  the  precipitate  which  ensues  is  alumina.'  Nothing  can  be 
more  absm-d  than  this.  As  we  have  seen,  alum  is,  in  bread,  not  con- 
tained as  such,  but  as  insoluble  phosphate  of  alimiina.  How,  then, 
can  it  be  extracted  by  water  ?  A  precipitate  will  always  be  obtained, 
but  this  consists  of  nitrogenous  matter  and  of  earthy  phosphates. 

Another  fallacious  test  is  the  logioood  test.  We  have  frequently 
employed  this  test  in  cases  in  which  alum  has  been  present  without  ob- 
taining the  slightest  violet  coloration. 

The  sulphuric  acid  may,  as  already  mentioned,  be  estimated  to 
corroborate  the  results  obtained  by  the  estimation  of  the  alumina. 
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60  grammes  of  bread  are  incinerated,  the  ash  is  treated  with  pure 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  the  sohition  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipi- 
tated by  means  of  chloride  of  barium.  The  sulphate  of  barium  is 
filtered  off,  washed,  weighed,  incinerated,  and  calculated  for  sulphm-ic 
acid.  ^ 

It  is  said  that  the  salt  used  in  bread-making  may  contain  a  little 
alumina,  but  we  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case  usually,  and  if 
present  at  all  the  quantity  is  generally  extremely  minute. 
^  On  the  detection  of  sulphate  of  copper.— Fox  the  detection  of  copper 
m  bread  the  processes  described  under  the  heads  of  ^Bottled  Fruits 
and  Vegetables '  and  '  Pickles  '  should  be  followed. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  a  very  delicate  test  for  copper  in 
bread.    If  the  bread  be  moistened  with  a  solution  of  that  salt,  it  will 
It  is  said,  assume  a  pink  tinge,  more  or  less  deep  accordino-  to  the 
quantity  present.    It  is  stated  that  one  part  of  copper  may  "thus  be 
detected  m  9,000  parts  of  bread. 

For  the  detection  of  copper  in  the  ash,  from  200  to  300  grammes  of 
bread  should  be  incinerated.  °  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
OATMEAL  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Admixture  with  any  flour  or  farina  other  than  that  of  oats,  with  anj'  foreien 
vegetable  or  mineral  matter,  or  an  uudue  proportion  of  the  husk  of  the  oat  or 
of  other  grain. 

Oatmeal,  as  its  name  implies,  consists  of  the  farina  or  meal  of  the 
oat,  Avena  sativa. 

The  composition  and  properties  of  this  cereal  grain  have  already 
been  described  under  the  article  '  Flom','  as  also  its  minute  str  jctm-e, 
vphich  will  be  fotmd  represented  in  figs.  79  and  80. 

Analj^ses  of  oats  will  be  foimd  at  pp.  298  and  299. 

From  the  analyses  given  it  appears  that  oatmeal  is  a  highly  nutritive 
article  of  diet,  richer  than  even  wheat  flom*  in  oily  and  nitrogenous 
matters. 

There  are  several  varieties  or  qualities  of  oatmeal :  one  of  these  is 
Robinson's  Patent  Groats  :  this  consists  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  fiour 
of  the  oat,  all  husk  and  the  outer  and  harder  parts  of  the  grain  being 
removed  ;  another  variety  is  called  '  round  oatmeal ; '  it  consists  of 
the  oats  deprived  of  husk  and  ground  into  a  very  coarse  powder. 
This  description  varies  a  good  deal,  the  outer  sm'face  of  the  oats 
intended  for  the  better  sorts  being  rubbed  off  by  attrition  between 
stones. 

In  the  preparation  of  fine  oatmeal  there  is  a  good  deal  of  refuse 
matter,  amounting  generally  to  about  one  fom-th  or  fifth  of  the  entire 
bulk  of  the  oats  ;  this  is  composed  of  a  portion  of  husk,  which  contains 
much  silex,  and  the  outer  part  of  the  gi-ain,  containing  a  little  starch 
and  much  oil  and  nitrogenous  matter  ;  this  is  usually  mixed  up  with 
the  commoner  descriptions  of  oatmeal,  especially  that  supplied  to 
workhouses. 

Lastly,  the  quality  of  oatmeal  depends  very  greatly  upon  that  of  the 
oat  from  which  the  meal  is  prepared. 

THE  ADULTEKATIONS  OE  OATMEAL. 

It  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  sufiicient  inducement  exists  for 
the  sophistication  of  an  article  like  oatmeal ;  it  appears,  however,  that 
this  supposition  is  not  correct. 
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Of  tJiirty  samples  of  oatmeal  submitted  to  examination  some  time 
since,  sixteen,  or  rather  more  than  one-half,  tvere  found  to  be  adulterated 
with  large  quantities  of  Barley  Meal.  But  oatmeal  frequently  suffers 
deterioration  in  other  ways  besides  by  admixture  with  barley  flour. 
One  of  these  consists  in  adding  to  it  the  investing  membranes,  or  hu^k 
of  the  oat,  barley/,  and  toheat,  technically  termed  *  rubble '  and  '  sharps,' 
and  which  are  rejected  in  the  preparation  of  the  purer  sorts  of  oat- 
meal, grits  and  groats,  Scotch  and  pearl  barley. 

A  very  great  difference  exists  between  the  prices  of  oats  and  barley, 
the  latter  costing  usually  only  about  one-half  the  former.  The  induce- 
ment, therefore,  to  adulterate  oatmeal  is  very  great. 

The  following  information,  furnished  us  some  vears  since  by  a  cor- 
respondent on  whom  we  can  rely,  shows  this  article  to  be  subject  to 
systematic  adulteration.    He  writes : — 

'  Since  your  able  analyses  have  taken  place  it  has  struck  me  that 
I  may  be  able  to  give  you  a  little  information  as  to  an  article  of  food 
which  is  adulterated  to  a  most  aiuful  extent— viz.,  oatmeal.  I  will 
first  mention  oatmeal  as  serit  into  loorkhouses,  prisons,  o^nd.  charitable 
institutions,  which  are  generally  taken  at  contract  prices.    I  enclose 

one  for  the  parish  of  for  1848,  where  I  find  the  oatmeal  was  taken 

at  14s.  per  cwt.  by  ;  and  by  reference  to  my  stock-book,  I  find 

the  market  price  was  17s.  Qd.  per  cwt. ;  thus  the  oatmeal  was  reduced 
3s.  Qd.,  and  then  left  an  excellent  profit.  Well,  at  that  time  I  was 
trying  for  all  the  contracts  in  London,  and  could  not  succeed,  my 
prices  bemg  generally  about  4s.  dearer  than  anyone's  else :  this  was 
a  mystery  to  me.  By  accident  I  found  out  oatmeal  was  adulterated 
with  barley  floiu',  which  is  bought  at  about  7s.  per  cwt;  this  beincr 
mixed  with  the  oatmeal,  of  coiu'se  reduced  the  price.  I  then,  being 
as  wise  as  my  competitors,  tried,  and  have  served  the  above  work- 
house since. 

^Now,  the  fault  lies  here.  If  the  workhouses  were  to-  take  the 
contracts  at  a  percentage  on  market  value,  then  they  would  get  good 
oatmeal but  they  always  cut  doivn  the  price,  and  thus  get  an  adulte- 
rated article.  ^ 

'  You  will  see  the  prices  are  14s.,  15s.  Qd.,  16s.,  and  17s. :  thus  if  a 
man  wants  to  be  honest  with  them,  they  will  not  let  him.  I  have  again 
and  again  wished  to  supply  at  a  percentage  on  market  value :  the 
'^Ss'"  '  '"'^  '"'^  ""^'"^  '"'^^^  satisfied,  and  have  no  com- 

We  were  ourselves  at  some  pains  to  verify  the  statements  made 
above,  and  for  that  purpose  procured  samples  of  oatmeal  as  supplied  to 
some  of  oiu-  unions  and  charitable  institutions  ;  these,  without  excep- 

s,rSr~'"^ '^^"^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Other  adulterations  of  oatmeal  are,  according  to  Professor  Calvert 
with  rice  maize.  He  stated,  in  his  evidence,  already  referred  to 
elsewhere      I  have  found  oatmeal,  generally  speaking,  in  fact  always 
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mixed  with  rice  and  maize.  The  effect  is  this— it  makes  less  porridge  ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  a  direct  loss  to  the  ratepayers,  because  the  cook  in 
the  workhouse  must  use  a  larger  proportion  of  this  adulterated  oatmeal 
to  make  a  certain  quantity  of  porridge,  than  if  it  is  pure  oatmeal. 

The  following  evidence  was  furnished  to  the  Committee  on  AdiU- 
teration,  in  1855,  hy  T^Ii'.  Mackenzie,  of  Glasgow,  the  editor  of  ihe 
Reformer's  Gazette,'  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  oatrueal :— 

'  Some  few  years  ao-o,  when  great  destitution  prevailed m  the  West 
of  Scotland,  especially  in  the  Highlands,  a  large  siim  of  money, 
amounting  to  50,000/." or  60,000Z.,  was  devoted  to  furmshmg  provisions, 
including  oatmeal,  to  the  Highlanders.  At  that  period  information 
was  given  me  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  that  oatmeal  was  adul- 
terated in  the  grossest  manner :  a  letter  was  sent  to  me,  which  i  tliougnt 
it  my  duty  to  publish,  and  the  contractor  who  furmshed  the  meal  re- 
ferred to  in  that  letter  threatened  me  with  an  action  of  damages. 
The  case  was  tried,  and  the  contractor  found  g^^ilty^'^^m; 
imprisonment  for  three  months,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  300/.  ihe  oat- 
meal was  mixed  with  bran  and  thirds,  the  common  food  for  horses ; 
thirds  being  the  refuse  and  shell  of  the  wheat. 

'  To  my  amazement,'  continues  m.  Mackenzie, '  the  accused  brought 
forward  some  of  the  principal  miUers  in  Glasgow  to  swear  that  it  was 
quite  a  common  practice  (in  fact,  one  of  the  -  usages")  of  the  trade. 

The  adulteration  of  oatmeal  is  not  merely  important  m  a  pecuniary, 
but  is  of  some  consequence  in  a  sanitary  point  o±  view.  . 

The  properties  of  oatmeal  are  thus  described  m  Pereira's  '  Materia 
Medica:'— 'Oatmeal  is  an  important  and  valuable  article  ot  lood. 
With  the  exception  of  maize  or  Indian  corn,  it  is  richer  m  oily  and  tatty  . 
matter  than  any  of  the  other  cultivated  cereal  grams,  and  its  propor- 
tion of  protein  compounds  exceeds  that  of  the  finest  English  wheaten 
flom-  So  that  both  with  respect  to  its  heat  and  fat  mak^mg,  and  its 
fiesh  and  blood  making  principles,  it  holds  a  high  rank. 

In  the  same  work  we  meet  with  the  foUowing  accomit  of  barley 
r,^eal  as  an  article  of  diet Barley  is  a  ^'^^^^^^.f^f  ^^^^^^ 
sidered  in  relation  to  wheat,  it  ofters  several  pecu  larities.  ^  the  l^s^ 
Place  it  contains  much  less  protein  matter ;  m  other  words,  less  of  the 
flesh 'and  Wood  maMng  principle  ;  though  Count  Rimif or d  considered 
bariey  meal  in  soup  th?ee  or  fom'  times  as  nutritious  as  wheat  flour. 
SecondlJ'i  s  starch  offers  more  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  gastiic 
iW  in  consequence  of  its  more  difficult  solubility  m  water.  Thirdly, 
its  £isk  is  s  il^^^  acrid,  and  therefore  this  should  be  removed  from 
barley  to^^^^^  fo^'  dietetical  purposes,  as  in  Scotch  and  pearl  barley. 
Fom-thly,  barley  meal  is  more  laxative  than  wheat  meal.  , , 

Contrasting  the  two,  it  appears  that  oatmeal  possesses  consideiable 

dietetic  advantages  o\er  barley  meal.  . 

It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  piir  readers  that  at  tne 
inquest  held  by  the  late  m.  Wakley  on  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  poor 
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children  wlio  fell  ^dctims  in  the  pest-house  at  Tooting,  the  fact  trans- 
pired that  the  oatmeal,  which  formed  so  considerable  a  part  of  their 
food,  was  extensively  adulterated  with  barley  meal. 

THE  DETECTION  OF  THE  ADTJLTEEATIONS  OP  OATMEAL. 

The  principal  adulterations  of  oatmeal,  as  already  noticed,  are  those 
with  the  refuse  matter  of  oats,  of  barley,  and  even  wheat,  termed 
'  rubble'  and  '  sharps,'  and  with  barley  meal  and  rice  and  onaize  flours  ; 
these  adulterations  may  be  detected  without,  in  most  cases,  any  con- 
siderable difliculty. 

On  the  detection  of  '  rubble  J— An  admixture  of  rubble  may  be 
suspected  when  the  sample  presents  a  branny  appearance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  numerous  particles  of  husk  or  bran,  as  well 
as  of  the  outer  yellow  portion  of  the  grain.  In  order,  however,  to 
ensure  certainty  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  chemistry  and  the  micro- 
scope. A  portion  of  the  article  may  be  analysed  quantitatively  for 
silicic  acid  ;  the  ash  of  about  10  grammes  must  be  boiled  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  drvness;  the  residue  is  again 
taken  up  with  hydrochloric  acid.  This  will  dissolve  all  but  the  silica, 
which  must  be  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

Of  com-se  the  percentage  of  silica  in  rubbleas  very  much  hio-her 
than  it  is  in  the  whole  grain.  ° 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  rubble  of  barley  meal  has  been  used  the 
starch  granules  of  that  cereal  may  be  readily  detected  by  means  of  the 
niicroscope,  as  also  portions  of  the  investing  membranes,  the  structures 
ol  which,  so  different  from  those  of  oat,  are  described  at  p.  294,  and 
ng-m-ed  at  p.  291.  ^  ' 

In  like  manner,  the  microscope  furnishes  the  means  of  discovering 
the  presence  of  wheat  rubble  or  sharps  in  oatmeal.  The  starch  granules  . 
ot  wheat  and  barley  so  nearly  resemble  each  other,  that  when  mixed 
together  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other :  the 
investing  membranes  of  the  grain  of  wheat,  described  and  figured  at 
pp.  and  288,  are,  however,  so  different  from  those  of  barley,  that 
tney  atiord  a  certain  means  of  discrimination. 

On  the  detection  of  barley  meal— The  microscope  affords  the  onlv 
means  by  which  this  adulteration  can  be  discovered.  The  starch 
granules  of  oat  and  barley  have  already  been  described  and  figiu'es 
o±  them  given  ;  the  differences  are  so  great,  that  a  momentary  glance 
with  the  microscope  is  aU  that  is  necessary  to  enable  the  observer  to 
distinguish  genuine  oatmeal  from  that  adulterated  with  barley  meal  or 
wheat  flom-.  The  starch  granules  of  the  oat  are  small,  ang^ilar  and 
frequently  aggregated  into  compound  bodies  of  a  rounded  form,  wMle 
those  of  barley  are  much  larger,  round,  and  flat.  But  the  ma  u  H  7 
tmction  IS  furmshed  by  the  differences  in  the  structure  of  theTnvestin; 
membranes  comprising  the  husk.  investing 

It  is  very  possible,  however,  to  mistake  the  starch  granules  of  wheat 
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for  those  of  barley  ;  "bat  wheat  flour  is  rarely  used  in  the  adiilteration 
of  oatmeal ;  this  error  may  he  avoided  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
portions  of  testee  met  with,  the  structm*e  of  which  in  wheat,  barley, 
and  oat  is  so  very  different,  as  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the 
descriptions  and  figures  given  under  the  article  '  Flour.' 


Fig.  109. 


Oatjieal 


adulterated  with  barley  meal.   Magnified  225  diameters. 


On  the  detection  Of  rice  and  maize. -These  ^^^^^^^i^ns^^^ 
promptly  discovered  by  means  of  the  microscope.    (See  fig.  84,  p.  30b, 
and  fig.  81,  p.  302.) 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ARROWROOT  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  other  starch  or  farina  than  that  indicated  by  the  name  under  which  it 
is  sold,  or  any  added  vegetable  or  mineral  substance.  Arrowroot  should  be  dis- 
tinguished rather  by  the  name  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  derived  than  by 
that  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  grown.  Mixtures  of  more  than  one  kind  of 
arrowroot  to  be  sold  as  mixtures. 

The  term  '  arrowroot '  was  originally  applied  to  the  rliizome  or  root 
of  Maranta  arundinacea,  in  consequence  of  its  supposed  efficacy  in 
counteracting  tlie  effects  of  wounds  inflicted  "by  poisoned  arrows. 

OHate  years  the  signification  of  the  term  has  heen  much  extended, 
and  it  is  now  employed  to  designate  almost  every  fecula  which  hears 
any  resemhlance  to  true  or  Maranta  arrowroot,  no  matter  how  dissimilar 
the  plants  may  he  from  which  it  is  ohtained. 

Attending  this  enlarged  use  of  the  word  arrowroot  are  certain  dis- 
advantages. Many  persons  consider  that  all  arrowroots  constitute  one 
and  the  same  article,  varying  only  in  quality,  and  according  to  the 
place  from  which  they  are  procured  ;  while  hut  few  persons  are  aware 
that  there  are  several  distinct  Mnds  of  arrowi'oot,  the  produce  of  dif- 
ferent plants,  great  imcertainty  and  confusion  heing  thus  created. 

To  increase  this  confusion,  the  word  '  genuine  '  is  often  prefixed  to 
the  term  '  arrowroot,'  and  as  there  are  several  kinds  of  arrowroot,  so 
must  there  he  several  genuine  arrowroots.  These  vary  in  value  from  a 
few  pence  to  two  or  three  shillings  the  poimd— from,  in  fact,  the  value 
of  genuine  Maranta  arrowroot  to  that  of  genuine  potato  arrowroot. 
With  these  particulars  the  puhlic  at  large  are  hut  ill  acquainted. 

The  difficulty  and  confusion  are  still  further  enhanced  hy  applying 
to  the  arrowroot,  as  is  generally  done,  the  name  of  the  place  from 
which  at  IS  ohtained ;  thus  we  have  genuine  West  Indian,  Jamaica, 
Demerara,  Bermuda,  St.  Vincent,  East  Indian,  Brazihan,  African 
Guinea,  Sierra  Leone,  Portland,  British,  and  a  variety  of  other 
arrowroots.  Some  persons  suppose  that  each  of  these  names  repre- 
sents a  different  kind  of  arrowi'oot ;  others  imagine  that  they  all  in- 
dicate one  and  the  same  production ;  while  the  fact  is,  that  in  some 
cases,  as  m  that  of  East  India  arrowroot,  one  name  may  he  indiscri 
mmately  applied  to  two  distinct  kinds  of  arrowroot,  and  in  others  six 
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or  eight  names  all  signify  but  a  single  kind  or  species,  as  is  the  case 
with  West  India  arrowroot.  This  great  variety  of  names  is  objection- 
able, not  merely  because  it  tends  to  confuse  the  public,  but  because  it 
ofters  to  the  fraudulent  gTeat  facilities  for  adulteration  and  imposition, 
of  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  they  have  not  failed  to  avail  them- 
sg1v6s. 

Tlie  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  simple ;  each  really  distinct 
arrowroot,  that  is,  every  arrowroot  which  is  the  product  of  a  distinct 
plant,  should  be  designated  by  the  name  of  the  species  from  which  it 
IS  derived,  as  Marauta,  Om-cuma,  Tacca,  Manihot,  Arum,  1  otato 

Arrowroot,  &c.  i  i  4. 

The  employment  of  these  terms  should  not  be  optional,  but  co??i- 
pulsory,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  public  against  fraud  m  this 
article  of  food.  The  propriety  of  this  suggestion  will  become  stiU 
more  evident  as  we  proceed. 

We  shall  now  describe  each  kind  of  arrowroot  separately,  obser^^ng 
of  them  all,  that  when  pm-e  they  are  non-nitrogenised  substances,  and 
therefore  adapted  to  the  formation  of  the  fat  of  the  body,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  respiration  and  temperature. 


MAEANTA  AEKOWEOOT. 

Maranta  arrowroot  is  obtained  from  the  rhizomes  of  Maranta  arun- 
dinacea,  one  of  the  family  of  the  MamntacetB. 

A  rhizome  is  an  underground  jointed  stem  placed  horizontally  m 
the  earth,  giving  oflF  from  its  upper  sm-face  branches,  and  from  the 
lower  radicles  or  roots;  the  starch  or  fecula  is  contained  m  the  joints 
of  the  rhizome,  being  deposited  in  innumerable  minute  ceUs.      _  _ 

The  following  account  of  its  preparation  is  given  by  Dr.  Pereu-a  m 

his  '  Materia  Medica ' : —  •  ^  \  -u 

'  The  starch,  or  fecula,  is  extracted  from  the  roots  (tubers),  when 
these  are  about  ten  or  twelve  months  old.  The  process  is  entirely  a 
mechanical  one.  and  is  performed  either  by  hand  or  by  machine. 

'In  Jamaica  it  is  procm-ed  as  follows : -The  tubers  are  dug  up, 
well  washed  in  water,  and  then  beaten  in  larg^,  deep,  wooden  mortars 
to  a  pulp.  This  is  thrown  into  a  large  tub  of  clean  water  ihe 
whole  is  then  well  stirred,  and  the  fibrous  part  wimg  out  by  the 
bands  and  thrown  away.  The  milky  liquor  being  passed  through  a 
haS  sieve,  or  Xse  cLh,  is  suffered  to%ettle,  and  the  clear  water  is 
drained  off.  At  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  a  white  mass,  which  is 
agSn  mixed  with  clean  water,  and  drained  ;  lastly,  the  mass  is  dried 
on  sheets  in  the  sun,  and  is  pure  starch. 

"  an  Be  Wa  the  roots  are  first  deprived  of  their  pape-like  scales 
and  then  rasped  by  a  kind  of  wheel  rasp,  and  the  fecula  weU  washed 

through  sieves  and  carefully  dried.  .    .  ^ ,  t7:„„,„+  +v,p  care- 

'  Upon  the  Hopewell  estate,  m  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  the  caie 
fully  skinned  tubers  are  washed,  then  ground  m  a  mill,  and  the  pulp 
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washed  in  tinned  copper  cylindrical  washing-macliines.  The  fecula 
is  suhsequeutly  dried  in  diying  houses.  In  order  to  obtain  the  fecula 
free  from  impiu-itj  pure  water  must  be  used,  and  great  care  and 
attention  paid  in  every  step  of  the  process.  The  skinning  or  peelino- 
,  of  the  tubers  must  be  performed  with  great  nicety,  as  the  cuticle  con- 
tains a  resinous  matter,  which  imparts  coloiu*  and  a  disagreeable  flavour 
to  the  starch.  German  silver  palettes  are  used  for  skimmin  S"  the 
deposited  fecula,  and  shovels  of  the  same  metal  for  packing  the  dried 
fecula.  Th  drying  is  efiected  in  pans  covered  by  white'  gauze,  to 
e:^clude  dust  and  insects.' 

Fig.  110. 


starch  granules  of  Maranta  arrowroot,  caUed  commonly  West  India  arrowroot 
Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified  240  diameters. 

The  root  furnishes,  according  to  Benzon,  about  26  per  cent,  of 

Pure  and  unadulterated  Maranta  arrowroot  should  be  of  a  duU  and 
opaque  white  colour,  crepitating  or  craclding  when  pressed  between 
the  fingers,  and  treated  with  about  twice  its  weight  of  concentrated 
hydrochlonc  acid  it  should  yield  an  opaque  paste. 
-  The  above  characters  and  appearances  may  aU,  however,  be  assumed 
by  certam  of  the  other  arrowroots;  the  microscope,  therefore,  aSs 
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the  only  ready  and  certain  means  of  distinguishing  this  arrowroot  from 
all  other  species,  and  these  again  from  each  other. 

Characters  of  the  starch  cor^^iiScZes.— Examined  with  that  instru- 
ment the  grannies  or  particles  of  Maranta  arrowroot  are  found  to  be 
usually  more  or  less  ohlong  and  ovate,  hut  sometimes  they  are  mussel- 
shaped  or  even  almost  triangular ;  they  vaiy  considerably  in  size,  but 
each  of  the  larger  granules  is  marked  by  a  nmnber  of  delicate  concen- 
tric lines  ;  at  the  broad  or  large  extremity  of  each  a  distinct  spot  is 
visible,  ordinarily  considered  to  be  a  cavity,  and  denominated  the 
'  hilnm  •, '  this  spot  is  sometimes  chcular,  but  most  frequently  it  is  seen 
as  a  short,  sharp  line,  running  transversely  across  the  granule ;  it  fur- 
nishes a  most  distinctive  feature  by  whicli  Maranta  arrowroot  may  be 
at  all  times  very  readily  identified  (fig.  110). 

When  boiling  water  is  added  to  Maranta  or  any  other  arrowroot, 
its  physical  condition  undergoes  a  great  and  sm^prising  alteration,  the 
natm-e  of  which  may  be  clearly  traced  by  means  of  the  microscope.  A 
tablespoonful  of  arrowroot,  on  which  a  pint  of  boiling  water  is  poured, 
immediately  loses  its  whiteness  and  opacity,  becomes  transparent,  and 
the  entire  of  the  water  is  as  it  were  converted  into  a  thick  and  jelly- 
like substance.  If  a  little  of  this  be  diffused  through  cold  water,  and 
examined  with  the  microscope,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  starch  granules 
are  altered  amazingly :  they  have  increased  to  twenty  or  thu-ty  tunes 
their  orio-inal  volume  ;  they  are  more  or  less  rounded  ;  the  concentiic 
lines  and  the  hiliun  are  obliterated  ;  the  membrane  of  each  granule  is 
ruptured,  and  a  granular  matter  has  escaped  from  its  interior. 

The  appellations  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  Maranta  arrow- 
root are  very  numerous ;  theb  use  ought  to  be  wholly  discontimied, 
for  the  reasons  already  assigned:  thus  it  is  sometimes  called  West 
India  arrowroot,  Jamaica,  Demerara,  Bermuda,  Berbice,  St.  Vincent 
arrowroot,  &c.  The  impropriety  of  denominating  it  West  India 
arrowi'oot  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Maranta  plant  is 
cultivated  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies. 


CANNA,  OE  T0U8  LES  MOIS  AEEOWKOOT. 

Canna  eduUs,  the  plant  from  the  tubers  of  which  the  starch  known 
as  Tons  les  Moisis  obtained,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Marantacets, 
which  includes  Maranta  arundinacea,  or  West  India  arrowroot. 

The  starch  is  obtained  much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  other 
arrowroots:  that  is,  the  tubers  are  rasped,  and  the  fecula  separated 
from  the  pulp  by  washing,  straining,  decantation  of  the  supernatant 
liquor,  and  desiccation  of  the  deposited  starch.  It  is  imported  from 
St  Kitts 

'  The  jelly  yielded  by  it  is  said  to  be  more  tenacious,  but  less  clear 
and  translucent,  than  that  of  other  an-owi-oots. 

Owino-  to  their  large  size,  the  starch  granules  exhibit  a  glistening  or 
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satiny  appearance ;  tliey  differ  from  other  dietetic  starches  not  only 
in  theii"  much  greater  dimensions,  but  in  certain  other  particulars. 

Characters  of  the  starch  cotyuscles. — The  granules  or  corpuscles  are 
nearly  all  very  large,  flat,  hroad,  but  ovate ;  sometimes,  like  those  of 
East  India  arrowroot,  pointed  at  the  narrow  end.  The  hilum  is 
situated  in  the  narrow  extremity  of  the  granule,  and  the  rings  are 
exceedingly  fine,  regular,  and  crowded  (fig.  111). 

The  only  starch  with  which  they  are  at  aU  likely  to  be  confounded 
.  is  that  of  the  potato  ;  the  granules  are,  however,  larger,  of  a  difterent 
shape,  being  flat,  and  the  striae  are  much  more  regular  and  numerous. 


Fig.  111. 


Canna,  or  Tons  les  Mois  arrowroot.    Magnified  225  diameters. 


Viewed  by  polarised  light  the  crosses  are  more  regular  than  in  potato 
starch.  ^ 

CURCUMA  ARROWEOOT. 

Curcuma  arrowroot  is  obtained  from  the  tubers  of  Curcuma  anqus- 
ttfoha,  one  of  the  family  of  the  Zingiber acece. 

The  mode  of  its  preparation  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
practised  m  obtaimng  the  fecula  from  the  tubers  of  Maranta  arun- 
ainacea,  and  which  has  already  been  described. 
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Two  qualities  of  Om-ciuna  arrowroot  are  imported  into  this  country 
from  the  East  Indies,  principally  from  Calcutta,  a  white  and  a  brown 

The  white  is  the  best ;  the  powder,  when  pressed  between  the 
fino-ers,  feels  less  firm,  and  does  not  crepitate  to  the  same  extent  as 
Maranta  arrowroot ;  the  two  species  can,  however,  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  only  with  certainty  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

Characters  of  the  starch  co?79MScZes.— Examined  with  that  instru- 
ment, the  granules  appear  elongated,  and  are  irregularly  ovate ;  being 
flat,  they  present  but  little  lateral  shading ;  the  lines  which  mark  the 

Fig.  112. 


'''^'Ztl'^Z^r^li^i:  "Wished  from  Maranta 
?rsi.e  and  form  of  the  ^HTg^u^^s 
hilum,  and  the  incomplete  rings  seen  on  the  surfaces  ot  tne  gra 
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Ciu'ciima  arrowroot  is  commonly  called  East  India  arrowroot  tiie 
same  name  being  sometimes  applied  to  Maranta  arrowroot  cultivated  in 
the  East,  and  sent  to  this  comitry ;  we  have  thus  two  distinct  species 
of  arrowroot,  of  diiferent  qualities  and  value,  confounded  too-ether 
under  one  name. 

TACCA  AKEOWEOOT. 

Tacca  arrowroot  is  obtained  from  the  tubers  of  Tacca  oceanica  a 
native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  after  the  chief  of  which  Tahiti  or 
Otaheite,  it  is  usually  designated.  ' 


Fig,  113. 


Tacca  arrowroot,  called  usually  Tahiti  or  Otaheite  arrowroot.   Drawn  with 
the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified  220  diameters. 

According  to  Ellis,i  it  grows  on  the  high  sandy  banks  near  the 
sea,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  lower  mountains 

_  In  Pereira's  '  Elements  of  Materia  Medica '  the  following  account 
18  given  of  the  preparation  of  the  fecula  At  Tahiti  th^is%rocS 
by  washing  the  tubers  scraping  off  their  outer  skin,  and  then  Ldiidn  . 
them  to  a  pulp  by  friction  on  a  kind  of  rasp,  made  by  winding  cS 

1  '  Polynesian  Researches.' 
S  B 
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twine  (formed  of  the  cocoa-nut  fibre)  regularly  round  a  board.^  The 
pulp  is  washed  with  sea  water  through  a  sieve,  made  of  the  fibrous  web 
which  protects  the  young  frond  of  the  cocoa-nut  pahu.  The  stramed 
liquor  is  received  in  a  wooden  trough,  in  which  thefecula  is  deposited ; 
and  the  supernatant  liquor  being  pom-ed  ofi",  the  sediment  is  formed 
into  balls,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours, 
then  broken  and  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  spread  out  in  the  sun 

*°  ^Tacca  arrowi-oot  is  a  white,  starch-like  powder,  having  a  slightly 

musty  odour.  i,i  ^ 

Characters  of  the  starch  eorpiwcZes.— The  granules  resemble  some- 
what those  of  sago  meal,  but  are  very  much  smaller;  when  viewed 
sideways,  they  are  muller-shaped,  with  truncate  or  dihedral  bases, 
and  when  seen  endways  they  appear  circular,  and  occasionally  angular 
or  polyhedral.  The  rings  are  few  and  indistinct,  and  the  hilum  cir- 
cular, sometimes  fissm-ed  in  a  stellate  manner  (fig.  113).  ^ 

Tacca  arrowroot  was  sold  in  London  for  some  years,  m  packages, 
as  'arrowi-oot  prepared  by  the  native  converts  of  the  missionary 
stations  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.'  It  is  sometimes  spoken  ot  as 
<  Williams's  arrowroot,'  after  the  missionary  of  that  name. 

The  slightly  musty  odour  which  it  usually  possesses  shows  that  it 
is  not  in  general  prepared  with  quite  the  same  amount  of  care  as  is 
bestowed  on  Maranta  arrowroot. 

MANIHOT  AEK0\VE00T. 

The  flour  or  farina  of  Manihot  utilissima,  the  plant  which  jdelds 
'  tapioca,'  is  sometimes  imported  into  this  coimtry  under  the  name  of 
'  Brazilian  arrowroot.'  i?  xt 

To  the  application  of  the  word  arrowroot  to  the  lecula  ot  tnis 
plant  there  exists  no  objection,  since  it  resembles  closely  the  other 
arrowroots  in  its  properties.  ^ 

Manihot  utilissima,  the  Cassava  or  tapioca  plant,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  fecula  is  first  obtained,  and  subsequently  converted  into 
the  substance  called  tapioca,  will  be  found  described  m  the  report 

^^^^C/JSr^'o/  the  starch  cor^mscZes.— Manihot  an-owroot,  like  the 
other  kinds  already  described,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  size,  form, 
and  other  characters  of  its  constituent  granules,  which  resemble  some- 
what closely  those  of  Tacca  arrowroot,  but  are  considerably  smaller, 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  granules,  which  exhibit  a  circular  outlme, 
as  seen  in  the  field  of  the  microscope:  the  hihmi  is  usually  fissm-ed 
(fig.  119). 

1  Ellis  states  that  the  rind  of  the  root  is  scraped  off  by  a  cowrie  shell,  and 
the  root  then  grated  on  a  piece  of  coral. 
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POTATO  AKEOWEOOT, 

Potato  flour,  or  arrowroot,  sometimes  called  British  or  English 
arrowroot,  is  prepared  by  rasping  and  grinding  the  well-cleansed 
tubers  of  Solanmn  tuherosimi  into  a  pulp.  This  is  repeatedly  washed, 
and  the  water  strained  through  a  sieve,  which  contains  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  allows  the  starch  to  pass  through.  After  a  time  the  starch 
is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  is  again  well  washed,  and 
finally  dried. 

Fig.  114. 


Potato  arro\vroot,  commonly  called  British  arrowroot.   Drawn  with  the 
camera  Luoida,  and  magnified  220  diameters. 

wi.^!*i?^''*°if''T^  ^  somewhat  glistening  powder 

Jle  fingers  "  ^^^^  ^^^wetn 

^  Characters  of  the  starch  corpuscles. —Th^  granules  vary  ^reatlv  in 
size  and  shape:  some  are  very  small  and  circular,  others  Ke  ovate 
or  oyster-shaped.  The  larger  gi-anules  exhibit  numerous  veJf  dis W 
concentnc  rings,  and  the  hilmn,  which  is  small,  but  weirdefined  is 
situated  m  the  narrow  extremity  of  each  granule:  not  unfCuentlv 
granules  may  be  observed  of  an  oval  form,  divided  by  a  S  Ento 
two  portions  or  segments,,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  rhilum 

B  B  2 
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We  have  noticed  the  same  compound  granule  in  some  of  the  other 
arrowi'oots,  particularly  the  Tacca  species.  . 

The  o-ranules  of  potato  aiTom-oot  differ  from  those  of  the  previously 
described  starches  in  their  larger  size,  in  their  form,  and  in  the  number 
and  distinctness  of  the  concentric  rings  which  each  granule  presents 

to  view  (fig.  114).  ,       ^.      •  1  J 

No  means  exist  by  which  potato  arrowroot  may  be  distinguished 
so  satisfactorily  as  by  the  microscope ;  yet  it  is  proper  to  state,  it  has 
been  observed  that  this  substance  is  acted  upon  by  certain  reagents 
in  a  manner  different  from  Maranta  arrowroot.  Mixed  with  twice  its 
weio-ht  of  concentrated  hydi-ochloric  acid,  Maranta  arrowroot  yields 
an  opaque  paste :  whereas  that  formed  with  potato  arrowroot  is  trans- 
parent and  jelly-like.  When  boiled  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid 
the  latter  evolves  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  disagi-eeable  odom-,  whicn 
is  not  the  case  with  the  former  when  treated  m  the  same  manner. 
Lastly,  alcohol  exti-acts  from  potato  flour  an  acrid  oil,  not  contamed 
in  the  fecula  of  the  Maranta  plant.        „   „  ,  ,  .  , 

Potato  arrowroot  is  the  cheapest  of  all  the  starches  regarded  as 
arrowi'oots,  the  retail  price  varying  from  4d.  to  6^.  per  poiind._  Ai- 
thouo-h  a  cheap  and  useful  article  of  diet,  it  is  of  course  inferior  to 
Maranta  arrowi-oot,  the  inferiority  being  in  part  due  to  the  want  ot 
sufficient  care  and  nicety  in  its  preparation. 

MAIZE  AEKOWBOOT. 

A  very  exceUent  arrowroot  is  largely  prepared  from  Zea  mais,  and 
sold  under  the  name  of  cornflour  (fig.  81). 

EICE  AEEOWEOOT. 

Another  description  of  arrowroot  which  has  recently  come  much 
into  use  is  prepared  from  rice,  Oriza  sativa,  and  sold  under  the  name  ot 
rice  flour.  It  is  largely  manufactured  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Uolman 
(fig.  84). 

AEITM  AEEOWEOOT. 

Arum  arrowroot  is  procm-ed  from  the  tiibers  of  ^mm  maculatum 
the  common  'cuckoo  pint,'  'wake  robm^-  and  _  lords  and  lad  e: 
it  is  prepared  chiefly  in  Portland  island ;  hence  it  is  generally  caUed 

'  Portland  arrowroot.'  .   „     ,    .i  j.   j       a  ^ui. 

The  mode  of  its  preparation-  is  very  similar  to  that  adopted  with 
the  other  arrowroots ;  the  tubers  are  pounded  m  a  mortar,  the  pulp 
repeatedly  washed,  and  the  water  subsequently  stmined.  As  the 
iXers  ar  J  very  acrid,  great  care  is  required  m  the  washmg  and  sti-am- 
ino",  so  that  the  acridity  may  be  completely  removed. 
^Characters.of  starch  corpu,cle3.-Th^  starch  granules  of  Anmi  anw- 
root  are  very  Wl,  and,  except  in  size,  they  resemble  veiy  closely 
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those  of  Tacca  arrowroot ;  but  this  diiFerence  is  siifSciently  constant  and 
considerable  to  ensure  the  readv-  identification  of  the  two  kinds 
(fig.  115). 

Strictly  speaking,  the  word  arrowroot  may  be  applied  to  every 
pui-e  starch,  that  is,  every  article  consisting  only  of  starch  the  produce 
of  one  plant.  Now  pure  starch  may  be  obtained  from  nearly"  any 
grain  or  plants  containing  starch  in  considerable  amount,  as  from  luheat, 
rye,^  &c. ;  hence  we  may  have  arrowroot  procured  from  each  of  the 
grains  named  as  weU  as  a  variety  of  others. 

Fig.  115. 


Arum  arrowroot,  commonly  called  '  Portland  arrowroot.'    Drawn  with  the 
Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified  240  diameters. 

THE  ADULTERATIONS  OP  AEEOWEOOT. 

The  adulterations  to  which  arrowroot  is  subject  consist,  first  in 
the  mixing  together  of  arrowroots  of  difierent  kinds  and  of  diff"erent 
commercial  value  ;  and,  second,  in  the  admixture  with  genuine  arrow- 
root ot  other  starches  not  usually  recognised  as  arrowroot,  and  of 
low  price ;  occasionally  starches  not  arrowroots  are  substituted  for 
arrowroot. 

The  adulterations  of  arrowroot  are  usually  practised  atTiome.  From 
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evidence  kindly  furnislied  us  by  Mr.  Day,  of  Old  Cavendish  Street, 
it  appears,  however,  that  not  unfrequently  it  is  mixed  with  mferior 
starches,  as  those  of  potato  and  sago,  in  the  West  Indies. 

Results  of  the  ex mmnation  of  samples.— fifty  samples  of  arrow- 
root subjected  to  microscopical  examination,  no  less  than  twenty-two 

were  adulterated.  ,     -,  .  jj-.-  c 

In  sixteen  samples  the  adulteration  consisted  m  the  addition  ot  a 
single  article,  much  cheaper  in  price,  and  very  inferior  m  qua,htyj  to 
genuine  arrowi'oot,  this,  in  ten  instances,  being  potato  Jiour ;  m  hve, 
sago  meal :  and  in  one  case  tapioca  starch. 

In  five  samples  it  consisted  in  the  employment  of  two  ditterent 
articles,  iMtato  flour  and  sago  ineal. 

In  t^oo  instances  three  different  starches  were  employed  m  the  adul- 
teration—viz.,  potato  four,  sago  vieal,  and  tapioca  starch  or  fecula. 

Ten  of  the  arrowroots  contained  scarcely  a  jjarttcle  of  genuine 
Maranta  or  West  Indian  arrotoroot,  for  which  they  were  s^d.  One 
consisted  almost  entii-ely  of  sago  meal;  two  oi  potato  flour  and 
saqo  meal;  two  of  potato  flmir,  sago  meal,  and  tapwca  starch;  one  ot 
tapioca  starch;  and  /our  were  composed  Quiixelj  of  potato  arroioroot 
or  starch. 

THE  DETECTION  OE  THE  ADTJLTEEATIONS  OE  AEEOWEOOT. 

The  adulterations  practised  upon  arrowi'oot  are  aU  of  them  readily 
discoverable  by  means  of  the  microscope.  ,  ■, 

The  structure  and  characters  of  potato  starch  have  abeady  been 
described  and  figured  at  p.  371 ;  those  of  sago  are  so  at  p.  3/6,  and 
of  tapioca  at  p.  379.  The  granules  of  sago  starch  are  of  considerable 
size  either  ovate  or  more  usually  somewhat  muUer-shaped,  rounded  at 
one' extremity,  the  other  being  truncated  or  else  termmating  m  a 
dihedi-al  summit;  the  hilum  is  placed  in  the  larger  and  rounded  part 
of  the  granule,  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  distinct  nng,  and  is  cu-cular, 
cracldng  frequently  in  a  radiate  manner  (fig.  116). 

The  strono-  inducement  which  exists  to  substitute  potato  starch  and 
sago  meal  fo?  the  better  descriptions  of  arrowroot  will  e^dent 
when  it  is  known  that  these  starches  may  be  purchased  wholesale  at 
something  like  2d.  per  lb.,  while  as  much  as  2s.  Bd.  and  even  3s  6d. 
is  Xrged  for  the  articles  so  often  falsely  denommated  West  India 
arrowroot. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

SAGO  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  other  starch  or  farina  than  that  of  the  sago  plant,  or  any  added  vegetable 

or  mineral  substances. 

The  farinaceous  substance  known  as  sago  is  obtained  from  the  pith 
of  the  stems  of  several  kinds  of  pahn,  as  tlie  following : — Sagm  rmnphii, 
S.  farinifera,  8.  raphidj  S.  laevis,  and  S.  genuina.  These  palms  grow  in 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Madagascar,  and  New  Guinea. 

Sago  is  also  obtained  from  Cycas  circinalis  and  Cycas  revoluta, 
which  grow  in  China  and  Japan.  It  is  thus  prepared  : — The  pith  is 
stirred  up  with  water  on  sieves.  The  starch  is  thus  washed  out,  and, 
subsiding  from  the  water,  is  collected,  partially  dried,  granulated  by- 
being  passed  through  sieves,  and  finally  dried  either  in  the  air,  or  in 
ovens  at  a  temperature  of  60°  C,  whereby  the  starch  granules  become 
altered  in  form,  and  the  gi-ains  are  rendered  somewhat  translucent. 
The  specific  gravity  of  sago  varies  from  0-670  to  0-776. 

Sago  is  prepared  in  the  forms  of  razo  sago  meal,  sago  four,  and 
several  kinds  of  granulated  sago,  as  wJiite,  red,  brotvn  red,  broivn,  and 
pearl  sago. 

Reno  sago  meal  is  procm-ed  in  the  Moluccas  as  follows :— "When 
sufficiently  mature  the  tree  is  cut  down  near  the  root,  divided  into 
pieces  six  or  seven  feet  long,  each  of  which  is  split  down  the  middle ; 
the  pith  is  then  extracted,  and,  with  an  instrument  of  bamboo  or  hard 
wood,  is  reduced  to  powder  like  sawdust ;  it  is  mixed  with  water,  and 
the  mixture  strained  through  a  sieve  which  retains  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  pith.  The  strained  liquor  contains  the  farina,  which,  after  being 
deposited,  is  washed  once  or  twice,  and  is  then  tit  for  use. 

Sago  Jlour  is  prepared  from  sago  meal  by  repeated  sifting  and 
washing ;  it  is  also  usually  bleached  by  means  of  chloride  of  lime. 

In  the  countries  in  which  sago  palms  are  produced  the  pith  is  eaten, 
and  in  some  cases,  as  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Moluccas,  it  consti- 
tutes their  stafi"  of  life, 

Cliaraxiters  of  the  starch  corpuscles.— IhQ  farina  or  starch  of  sao-o 
examined  with  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  granules  of  con- 
siderable size  and  elongated  form,  being  usually  rounded  at  one  end 
which  is  the  larger,  and,  owing  to  the  mutual  pressure  of  the  particles 
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truncate  at  the  other  extremity ;  the  hikim,  when  perfect,  is  circular ; 
but  it  is  often  cracked,  when  it  appears  as  a  slit,  cross,  or  star. 
Siu-rounding  the  hilum,  a  few  indistinct  rings  may  usually  be  perceived 
in  some  of  the  granules.  Examined  with  the  polariscope,  the  par- 
ticles usually  exhibit  a  black  cross,  the  hilum  being  the  centre  (fig. 
116). 

THE  ABULTEKATIOlfS  OE  SAGO. 

The  principal  adulteration  of  sago  flour  and  of  granulated  sago  is 
with  potato  starch.  Frequently  a  factitious  sago  prepared  from  potato 
starch  is  substituted  for  true  sago. 


Fig.  n«. 


Sago  Starch.   Magnified  225  diameters. 


Pereira  has  the  following  remarks  in  relation  to  factitious  sago  :— 
'  This  is  prepared  in  both  Germany  and  in  France,  at  Gentilly  near 
Paris,  with  potato  starch.    It  occurs  both  white  and  colom-ed. 

I  have  two  kinds  of  white  factitious  sago,  one  small  grained,  the 
grains  of  which  are  scarcely  so  large  as  white  mustard  seeds ;  the 
other  large  grained,  the  grains  of  which  are  intermediate  in  size  be- 
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tween  wliite  mustard  seeds  and  coriander  seeds.  The  first  I  met 
with  in  Engiisli  commerce ;  for  the  other  I  am  indebted  to  Professor 
Guibom-t. 

'  I  have  also  two  kinds  of  coloured  factitious  sago,  both  large 
grained ;  one  red/  the  other  brownish/^  and  somewhat  resembling 
brownish  pearl  sago.' 

Pereira  also  states  that  he  received  from  Prof.  Guiboiirt  samples 
of  '  Sagou  des  Maldives  de  Planche,  donne  par  lui,'  and  '  Sagou  de  la 
NouveUe  Guinee,  donne  par  lui/  and  that  he  found  them  to  be  facti- 
tious sages  prepared  from  potato  starch.  The  grains  of  the  New  Guinea 
sago  were  bright  red  on  one  side  and  whitish  on  the  other. 

Remits  of  the  examination  of  samples, — Of  thirty  samples  of  gTanu- 


Mg.  117. 


Starch  granules  of  Sago,  altered  by  heat,  as  in  making  granulated  sago. 
Magnified  225  diameters. 

ind'oTJs""!?:  «ation,>.  were  fou.d  to  be  fi^Ui^, 

/  '  This     perhaps  the  kind  mentioned  by  Planche,  as  beinn-  falsifipri  cn 
coloured  with  cochineal.'  ^  raisitieci  sago 

2  '  This  is  perhaps  the  brown  sort  of  German  saco  made  fi-nm  nnfof    .  i 
and  said  by  Dierbach  to  be  coloured  with  burnt  su^fn' 
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THE  DETECTION  OF  THE  ADT7LTEKATION8  OF  SAGO. 

The  microscope  can  alone  detect  the  adulterations  of  sago  flour  and 
granulated  sago,  and  especially  can  distinguish  factitious  from  genuine 
sa^^o.  The  characters  of  sago  starch  have  already  heen  described  and 
fimired,  as  also  have  those  of  potato,  at  p.  371 ;  in  granulated  sago, 
whether  true  or  false,  the  granules  are  of  com-se  much  altered  (fig.  117)  ; 
those  of  potato  are  swollen,  irregular  in  shape,  sometimes  ruptiu-ed, 
and  the  strise  effaced,  &c.  (fig.  118). 


Fig.  118. 
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CHAPTER  XVI . 

TAPIOCA  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 


DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  other  starch  or  farina  than  that  of  Tapioca,  or  any  added  vegetable  or 

mineral  substances. 

The  articles  known  as  Cassava  meal  and  bread,  Cassava,  Tapioca, 
or  Brazilian  arrowroot  and  Tapioca,  are  obtained  from  different  species 

Fig.  119. 


Starch  grannies  of  Manihot  utilissula.,  or  Tapioca.   Magnified  225  diameters. 

of  the  genus  Manihot,  one  of  the  EupJwrUacece.  One  of  these  is 
M.  utilissima,  the  bitter  Cassava,  a  native  of  the  Brazils  where  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  South  America,  it  is  cultivated.      '  ' 
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Tlie  starch  is  associated  in  the  large  tuberous  root  with  a  poisonous 
milky  juice  containing  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  bitter  acrid  iprinciple. 

Another  species  is  Manihot  Aipi,  or  sweet  Cassava,  the  juice  of  the 
root  of  which  is  not  poisonous. 

A  third  species  is  M.  Janipha,  the  root  of  which  is  also  devoid  of 
poisonous  properties. 

Cassava  meal  is  prepared  as  well  from  the  bitter  or  poisonous  species 
as  the  sweet  and  innocuous :  the  root  is  grated,  and  the  pulpy  mass 
subjected  to  pressure  in  bags  imder  water  to  get  rid  of  the  juice ;  the 
residue  is  spread  out  on  iron  plates  in  layers  of  one  or  two  inches  in 


Fig.  120. 


Starch  granules  of  Tapioca,  altered  by  the  heat  employed  in  its  preparation. 
Magnified  225  diameters. 

thickness,  and  is  dried  into  cakes,  when,  after  being  pounded,  it  con- 
stitutes Cassava  meal,  and  of  this  the  bread  is  made. 

The  expressed  juice  deposits  after  a  time  the  farina  or  starch,  which 
in  this  state  is  called  tapioca  meal,  and  this,  after  being  dried  upon  hot 
plates,  constitutes  granula?'  tapioca. 

Characters  of  the  starch  cojpuscles— 'Examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  granules  are  seen  to  be  of  small  size,  for  the  most  part  single, 
but  sometimes  and  in  the  plant  itself  always  united  into  compound 
grains,  each  composed  of  two,  three,  or  four  granules.    Hence,  like 
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those  of  sago,  they  are  usually  muller-shaped,  although  when  seen 
endways  they  appear  circular  ;  the  hilum  is  distinct.  No  differences 
have  been  observed  in  the  characters  of  the  starch  of  hitter  and  sweet 
Cassava. 

Mauihot  arrowi'oot  is  usually  imported  into  this  country  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

The  farina  or  starch  deposited  from  the  milky  fluid,  after  being 
carefully  washed  and  dried  without  the  employment  of  heat,  constitutes 
Manihot  or  Brazilian  arroioroot.  In  the  manufactm^e  of  tapioca,  the 
jneal  while  moist  is  heated  and  then  dried  on  hot  plates  ;  this  ti-eat- 
ment,  of  course,  causes  the  starch  granules  to  swell,  and  many  of  them 
to  biu-st ;  they  at  the  same  time  adhere  together  in  small  irreo'ular 
masses.  ° 


THE  ADTJLTEKATIOSrS  OP  TAPIOCA. 

Manihot  arrowroot  or  starch  is  occasionally  adulterated  by  admix- 
ture with  other  starches,  as  those  of  sago  and  jjotato. 

Results  of  the  examination  of  samples. — Of  tioenty-three  samples  of 
tapioca  examined,  tioo  were  ascertained  to  consist  of  sago,  and  one  of 
potato  starch. 

Manihot  starch  is  more  frequently  used  as  an  adulterant,  especially 
of  Maranta  arrowi-oot,  than  it  is  itself  adulterated. 


THE  DETECTION  OF  THE  ADULTERATIOlSrS  OE  TAPIOCA. 

The  only  means  of  detecting  the  adulterations  of  Manihot  arrow- 
root, and  of  tapioca,  is  fm-nished  by  the  microscope  ;  with  that  instru- 
ment then-  detection  is  rendered  easy  and  certain.  The  characters  of 
sago  starch  ai-e  described  and  figured  at  p.  376,  and  those  of  potato 
starch  at  p.  371. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
PROPRIETARY  ALUIENTARY  PREPARATIONS. 

The  articles  referred  to  under  the  above  head  heing  proprietary, 
iTthero  heino-  bo  recogmsed  receipts  or  formnlaries  for  their  com- 
WtSr  thev  do  not  properly  come  under  the  head  of  articles  of  con- 
Limption^^^^^^  to  adulteWon.    Nevertheless,  the  puhhc  wiU  douht- 
lesXTlad  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  composition^  of  the  chief, 
of  these  articles,  especially  those  which  are  described  as  being  possessed 
ff  Sst  millions  pows  of  cui-ing  disease  and  which  are  sold 
uudei  certain  high^soimding  names,  and  some  of  them  at  ^xoijitant 
prices     Until  the  microscope  was  applied  by  ovu-selves  to  the  discn- 
m  nation  of  diflerent  vegetable  substances,  it  was  not  possible  to  have 
SfmiSed,  by  any  known  means,  the  composition  of  many  of  the  pre-  ■ 

t"  wtn^x^^^^^^^  were  made  some  years  since  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  preparations  named  are  no  mpre  to  be  met 

with  I —  1  • 

Ervalenta.  Sold  at  2s.  9(Z.  per  lb.  .  ,  „  '  .  ,  „p  .7., 
i  sample  of  this  article,  examined,  consisted  of  a  mixtiu-e  f  the 

FrenXT^ German  lentil,  with  a  substance  resembling  mcaze,  or  Indian 

'"as  been  stated  that  the  farina  of  a  grass  called  '  Dari,' '  Dui.a,' 
has  been  discovered  in  either  Ervalenta  or  Eeyalenta. 
'We  have  succeeded  in  procimng  a  sample  of  this  article,  and  find 

twen^XiSgs  pe'r  quLer,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  rather  more 

^'^y r ill&r^^^^^  -me  thne  previous  to  his  decease, 
fhp  foUowine:  information  respecting  '  Diu-ra.  c  «    t+  ^« 

S:,r:iw«tl.e  8or<,ku,n  ^are  of  so™ 
otlier  m-tes  ^^^^^^  it  Reserves 

notice  ttot  a  Ger-an  microseopkt  recently  sWed  tKat  he  found  tie 
meal  of  Indian  corn  in  ,nmlmU,  or  Wento,  I  forgetwliich.  Did  he 
mistake  it  for  the  Sorghimif  ' 
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For  description  and  figm-e  of  Diirra,  see  p.  328,  and  fig.  101. 

JRevalenta.    Sold  at  the  same  rate  as  tlie  Ervalenta. 

Three  samples  of  this  article  were  examined :  one  consisted  of  a  mix- 
tm-e  of  the  red  or  Arabian  lentil  and  barley  jiour  \  the  second,  of  the 
same  ingredients  mixed  with  sugar  ;  and  the  third  sample  consisted  of 
'  the  Arabian  lentil  and  barley  flour,  with  the  addition  of  saline  matter, 
chiefly  salt ;  it  also  possessed  a  peculiar  taste,  as  though  flavom'ed  with' 
celery  seed. 

Butler  ^  M'CuUoch's  Prepared  Lentil  Poioder,  Is.  Qd.  per  lb.,  was 
found  to  consist  entirely  of  the  French  or  German  lentil. 

Arabian  Revalenta,  Is.  per  lb.,  was  ascertained  to  consist  of  lentil 
poioder,  probably  of  the  yellow  and  red  lentil  mixed. 

Patent  Flour  of  Lentils,  Is.  per  lb.  Two  samples  of  this  article 
were  examined:  one  consisted  of  the  red  lentil  o^ndi  loheat  Jlour,  and 
the  other  of  the  same  species  of  lentil  and  barley  jiour. 

Lentils  belong  to  the  natiu-al  family  of  plants,  Leguminosa,  which 
includes  the  several  kinds  of  beans  and  peas ;  they  resemble,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  in  colom-,  structure,  taste,  and  properties,  the  common" 
pea ;  .so.great,  indeed,  is  the  similarity  in  organisation,  that  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  discriminate  between  them,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

Lentils,  peas,  beans,  &c.,  all  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  nitro- 
genised  matter,  in  the  form  of  Legumin. 

The  composition  of  peas,  beans,  and  lentils  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  tables : — 


* 

Poggiale. 
Air-dried  and  shelled 
green  Peas. 

Poggiale. 
Air-dried  common  white 
field  Beans 

Water  

Starch,  dextrin,  and  sugar  . 
Legumin  .... 
Fatty  matter 

CpUuIosb  .  .  .  \ 
Mineral  matter 

12-7 
57-7 
21-7 

1-  9 
8-2 

2-  8 

19-3 
45-4 
22-8 

2-  7 
6-2 

3-  6 

100-0 

100-0 

Lentil.  (Fresenius.) 

Water  . 
Starch  . 
Gum  . 
Sugar  . 
Legumin 

Fat      .      .  . 
Cellulose,  Pectin,  &c. 
Mineral  matter  . 


100-0 
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men  taken  as  an  article  of  diet,  lentils,  peas,  and  beans  are  found 
W  most  to  be  somewhat  difficult  of  digestion,  to  occasion  distension 
and  flatulency,  and  to  be  slightly  aperient.  These  properties  and  effects 
are  so  similar  in  the  case  of  each,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw 
any  decided  line  of  demarcation  between  them.  .    •  x 

The  admixtiu-e  of  barley  and  other  flours  with  lentil  powder  is  not 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  adulteration,  since  the  cost  ot  barley 
flom- exceeds  that  of  the  lentil.  . 

The  object  of  this  mixture  is  chiefly  to  dimmish  the  strong 
flavour  of  the  lentils,  which  is  so  disagreeable  to  many. 

Fig.  121. 


Sample  of  Ervalenta,  as  it  appears  under  the  microscope. 
"tar^SaM^^^^^^ 

Extremes  meet:  lentils,  being  somewhat  cheaper  than  peas,  are 
supplfed  to  many  of  our  wo^ldiouses,  to  be  used  m  the  preparation  of 
soup  &c  Thus^they  are  not  only  consumed  by  paupers,  but  by  the 
rich/the  chief  diff-erence  being  that  the  latter  frequently  pay  2s.  9d. 

irSfe  tst'^nnost  of  the  prepared  lentil  powders,  sold  as  Erva- 
lentt  Calenta,  &c.  forms  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  their  use,  sup- 
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posing  tliat  in  any  respect  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  he  more 
generally  consumed,  we  have  framed  the  two  following  receipts, 
whereby  a  considerable  saving  of  expense  may  be  effected  :— 


1st  Receipt, 
Eed  or  Arabian  lentil  flour 

Barley  floiir  

Salt  

Mix  into  a  uniform  powder. 


2  lbs. 
1  lb. 

3  oz. 


Fig.  122. 


Sample  of  Revalenta  Ababica, 
ci  a,  starch  granules  of  the  Arabian  leniil,  some  loose,  others  lying  in  the  cells 
ot  the  ceUulose  ;  b  b,  starch  granules  of  barley  flour. 

oi.  ^}^A  ^^'^^'^  "^^y  ^®  obtained  of  almost  eveiy  corn-chandler,  at 
about  4d  per  quart:  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  our  Ervalenta  would  be 
about  2d.  per  pound ;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  analvses 
which  we  have  given  above,  that  whatever  may  be  the  advantao-es 
possessed  by  the  much-vaunted  Ervalentas,  Revalentas,  &c.,  om- article 
must  contain  them  all.  '    v..,  um.  diucie 

2nd  Receipt. 

Pea  flour   2  iiic, 

Indian  com  flour       .  *       '  '       i  i,,  * 

Salt    ...  ■       '  •      g  ^• 

Mix  as  before. 
C  C 
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Being-  satisfied  tliat  lentils  and  peas  do  not  differ  in  their  pro- 
perties to  any  great  extent,  we  have  devised  the  above  receipt  to  meet 
those  cases  in  which  any  difficulty  may  be  met  with  in  procuring  the 
red  lentil,  which,  however,  is  now  very  commonly  kept  by  corn 
chandlers. 

The  characters  of  lentil  flour,  and  the  composition  of  Ervalenta, 
Kevalenta,  and  of  Leath's  AlimentaiT  Farina,  are  exhibited  in  the 
engravings  (figs.  122  and  123). 

From  the  several  preparations  of  lentil  flour  noticed,  we  will  pass 
on  to  describe  certain  other 

FAKINACEOTJS  FOODS. 

Gordiner^s  Alimentary  Pre])aration  ■consisted  of  very  finely  ground 
rice. 

Fig.  123. 


Leath's  Alimentaet  Faeina,  or  Hojkeopathic  Fahinaceous  Food. 
a  a,  starch  granules  of  Wheat  ;  h  b,  starch  coi-puscles  of  Potato  ;  c  c,  ditto  of 
Indian  corn  meal  ;  d  d,  ditto  of  Tapioca. 

LeatJi's  Alimentorij  Farina,  or  Homosopathic  Farinaceous  Food,  con- 
sisted principally  of  loheat  f  our,  slightly  baked,  sweetened  with  sugar, 
together  with  potato  starch,  Indian  corn  meal,  and  tapioca. 

Semolina  consists  in  some  cases  of  the  gluten  of  wheat  mixed  with 
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a  proportion  of  wlieat  floiir ;  in  others,  of  certain  descriptions  of  wheat 
iioiu*  only,  rich  in  giuten. 

Bulloch's  Semola  consisted  of  the  gluten  of  ivheat  with  a  proportion 
of  wheat  starch. 

Prince  Arthur^s  Farinaceous  Food  was  composed  entirely  of  hahed 
wheat  jlmir. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Food  was  composed  entirely  of  oootato 
flour. 

Hards'  Farinaceous  Flour,  of  wheat  four,  baked. 

Moidmans  Nutritious  Farina  consisted  entirely  of  potato  flour 
artificially  colom-ed  of  a  pink  or  rosy  tint,  the  colouring  matter  beintr 
probably  rose  pinh. 

Praderi's  Farinaceous  Food  consisted  of  loheat  flour,  hohed. 

Paster's  Soojie  was  composed  of  wheat  four,  sweetened  with  sugar. 

Paster's  Compounded  Farina  possessed  a  similar  composition. 

Jones's  Patent  Flour  consisted  of  2vheat  four,  tartaric  acid,  and 
carbonate  of  soda. 

Plumhe's  Pnjvoved  Farinaceous  Food  was  composed  of  bean  or  pea 
-flour,  with  a  little  Tacca  arrowroot,  &omQ  potato  four,  and  a  very  little 
Maranta  arrowroot. 

_  Lastly,  Palmer's  Vitaroborant  consisted  of  a  mixture,  sweetened 
with  sugar,  of  the  red  ov  Arabian  lentil  and  loheat  four. 

The  public  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  degTee  of  relation 
which  exists  between  the  high-sounding  titles  bestowed  on  many  of 
he  preparations  noticed  in  this  report,  their  actual  composition/and 
le  properties,  so  loudly  vaunted,  alleged  to  be  possessed  by  them  : 
tliey  will  also  be  able  to  judge  somewhat  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
oocket  IS  made  to  sufler  through  these  health-restoring,  life-pro- 
ongmg,  easily  digestible  articles  and  compounds. 

THE  DETECTION  OE  THE  COMPOSITION  OE  PEOPEIETAET 
ALIMEISTTAET  PEEPAEATIONS. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  only  means  by  which  the  composition 
.t  these  articles  is  to  be  determined  is  atforded  by  the  microscope. 
/  ^^\\^^,f  ^-^^"^ent  the  starches  of  the  several  floura  and  arrowroots 

Iparlv  ^VfF  T  ^^^7°^^/  f  ^       ^«  identified.  .  The  characters  of 
learly  all  these  have  already  been  described  and  figm-ed. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
MILK  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

In  Milk. — Any  foreign  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  substance;  or  added 
■water  ;  or  the  removal  of  any  portion  of  the  fatty  matter  or  cream. 

In  Crmm. — Casein  beyond  8  per  cent.,  water  over  55  per  cent.,  or  any  foreign 
.•substance  whatever ;  it  should  not  yield  a  less  proportion  than  35  per  cent,  of 
fatty  matter. 

Milk  is  an  opaque,  white,  yellowisli  white,  or  bluish  white,  bland  and 
slightly  sweet  liquid,  having  in  general  an  alkaline  reaction  and  a 
somewhat  variable  specific  gravity. 

When  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  some  time  a  stratum  of  a  more 
or  less  yellow  colour  collects  on  the  siu-face,  the  portion  below 
becoming  of  a  bluish-white  coloiu*  and  of  a  higher  specific  gra-^aty. 
This  stratum  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  of  the  milk,  together 
with  a  little  casein,  sugar,  and  water,  and  it  constitutes  the  cream  of 
milk. 

After  a  time,  varying  with  the  temperature,  millv  acquires  an  acid 
reaction  from  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  milk  sugar  or 
lactose,  lactic  acid  being  formed  ;  this  acid  causes  the  precipitation  of 
the  casein,  which  carries  down  with  it  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fat 
still  remaining  in  suspension.  By  boiling  the  milk  the  conversion 
of  the  sugar  and  the  precipitation  of  the  casein  are  retarded  ;  but 
milk  is  quickly  coagulated  by  rennet,  sometimes  without  the  produc- 
tion of.  an  acid. 

COMPOSITION  OF  MILK. 

Milk  consists  of  wate?'  holding  in  solution  casein,  albumen,  and 
according  to  Millon,  a  third  albuminous  substance  termed  lacto-protein, 
in  smaller  amoimt  than  the  albumen,  lactose  or  milk  sugar,  A"arious 
salts,  including  especially  phosphate  of  lime,  and  in  suspension  innumer- 
ableglobules,  which  add  to  its  whiteness  and  opacity. 

Examined  with  the  microscope,  myriads  of  these  fat  globules,  of  a 
beautifully  rounded  form,  and  reflecting  the  light  strongly,  become 
visible,  as  well  as  sometimes  mucus  globules  and  epithelium  cells. 

In  decomposed  or  diseased  milk  infusoria  or  fungi  are  sometimes 
found,  especially  in  blue  milk,  the  coloiu'  of  whicli  is  ascribed  by  Fuchs 
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to  tlie  presence  of  a  vibrio,  wliicJi  he  has  denominated  Vibrio  cyano- 
(jeneus,  but  Bailleiil  ascribes  it  to  a  byssus. 

Skim-milk,  butter-milk,  cream,  butter,  curds-and-whey,  cream- 
cheese,  and  ordinary  cheese,  are  mere  modifications  of  milk,  ditferine- 
only  from  each  other  either  in  the  abstraction  of  one  or  more  of  its 
constituents,  or  else  in  the  variations  of  their  proportions. 

_  Shim-viilk.—ThQ  first  of  these  (skim-milk)  differs  fi-om  ordinary 
milk  m  containing  a  less  quantity  of  fatty  matter,  a  portion  of  this 
having  been  removed  as  cream ;  it  still,  however,  contains  nearly  aU 
the  cheese,  the  sugar  of  milk,  some  butter,  and  the  salts  of  milk :  it  is 
therefore  scarcely  less  nutritious  than  new  milk,  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  dmiimshed  amount  of  fatty  matter,  is  less  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tat,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  respiration  and  the  temperature 
ot  tlie  body._  In  some  cases  where  fatty  matter  is  found  to  disao-ree 
and  where,  m  consequence,  milk  in  its  usual  state  cannot  be  taken 
without  mconyemence,  skim-milk  may  be  substituted  with  advanta-e. 

Butter-milk.— Thi^  is  the  liquid  which  remains  after  the  operation 
oi  chm-mng,  and  it  approaches  skim-milk  in  its  composition,  but  con- 
tains even  a  smaUer  quantity  of  fat ;  as  an  article  of  diet  for  poor 
persons,  it  has  the  recommendation  of  cheapness 

Potatoes  and  butter-milli,  as  is  well  known,  taken  together,  form  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  diet  of  the  peasantry  of  Irelaid  •  the 
butter-milk  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  such  a  diet,  it  supplyinb- 
the  nitrogenised  matter  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  body,  and  of 
which  the  potatoes  themselves  are  comparatively  deficient  ^ 

tirelv  Tf];;  L'^^'^r^''*^"^^??      ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^l^o^t  en- 

cash of  milk'^^^  '  ^"^"'^^^^  -^8-,  and 

in  itf  Indil^r  tI*  ^^^i^^^am,  but  the  fatty  matter  is  altered 

m  its  condition.    The  fat  globules,  m  place  of  beiug  free  are  united 

rHaitose  '  ^'''^^  ^  ^^'^  ^^^11  <l^^a^tity 

of  mm;\';rt/.?T-~^- ^^^^  ^^P  °f     ^he  dements  . 
ot  miU.,  but  the  torm  m  which  they  exist  is  altered:  the  casein  is 
thrown  down  by  rennet,  or  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  as  acetic  acid 
and  m  its  descent,  it  carries  with  it  the  greater  part  of  the  butter 
the  two  too-e  her  forming  the  curd  ;  while  the  whev%r  serum  cons  sta 
abnost  entirely  of  water,  the  sugar,  and  the  salts    "  ' 

Crmm-cAeese.— Cream-cheese  consists  of  the  moist  curd  Cthat  is  r.f 

precpitated  fey  reni,et  in  the  u,ual  mrerand^ub  acted  r^'t 
pressure  m  moulds.  Ammtto  is  ftequentlv  added  tn  liSf  ■* 
and  tire  cheese  is  kept  until  it  becoirefS  or  less  ript *™ 
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Tlie  relative  proportions  of  the  diflerent  constituents  of  cow  s  milk, 
especially  the  fatty  matter,  are  subject  to  very  great  variation:  the 
ao^  of  the  cow,  the  time  after  calving,  food,  temperature,  weather, 
and  the  time  and  frequency  of  milking,  all  occasion  considerable 
dififerGUCGS  * 

The  constituents  of  cow's  milk  in  the  normal  state,  according  to 
MM.  0.  Henrie  and  Chevalier,  are  as  follow  :— 


Casein  . 
Butter  . 
Sugar  of  milk 
Saks,  various 
Water  . 


Total  solids 


4-48 

3-  13 

4-  77 
0-GO 

87-02 

100-00 
12.98 


The  following  is  the  mean  of  ten  analyses  of  pm-e  miUv  by  Professor 


Poggiale : 


Water  . 
Butter  . 
Sugar  of  milk 
Caseiu    .    '  . 
Salts 


Total  solids  . 


862-8 
43-8 

■  52-7 
38-0 
2-7 


1000-0 
13-72 


Cow. 

Human. 

86-83 

88-35 

4-53 

4-37 

4-14 

3-15 

3-93 

3-87 

0-67 

0-26 

13-17 

11-65 

Takino-  all  the  reliable  analyses  of  cows'  and  human  milk  we  have 
met  with," we  find  their  average  composition  to  be  as  stated  below  :— 

Water 
Sugar 
Casein 
Fat  . 

Mineral  matter 
Total  solids 

Casein  which  is  the  chief  nitrogenised  constituent  of  milk,  is  said 
to  exist  in  two  forms,  as  soluble  and  imoluhle  casern,  but  it  is  ^-ery 
questionable  whether  there  is  any  essential  difterence  between  the  two 
kinds,  and  it  appears  to  be  highly  probable  that  the  former  owes  its 
solubility  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  phosphates. 

CaseL  in  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  heat  but  ^«  coagulated  bv 
alcohol  which  at  the  same  time  dissolves  a  portion  ot  it,  and  a  stiii 
Wei  qlntity  if  the  alcohol  be  boiled.  The  pre^cipitate  produced  by 
abs'olXa^^^^^^^^  is  completely  insoluble  in  water,  Casein  is  l-e-F^^^^^^^^ 
by  all  acids,  except  the  carbonic,  it  bemg  Y^^^  in  an  e^^^^^^^  ot 

acid.    Mineral  acids  precipitate  casein  from  its  acetic  acid  solution. 
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The  spontaneous  coagulation  of  milk  is  due,  as  already  noticed  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  millr  sugar  and  the  formation  of  lactic  acid' 
ihe  acid  neutralises  the  alkali  by  which  the  casein  was  dissolved  thus 
reducing  it  to  the  insoluble  condition.  ' 

Casein  contains  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen,  namely,  15-8  per  cent 
as  do  the  other  albuminoids.    It  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of  sulphu^' 
and  IS  said  to  be  intimately  combined  with  phosphate  of  lime.  ' 

Coagulated  casein  is  readily  soluble  in  the  caustic  alkalies  ;  when 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash,  sidphide  of  potassium  is  formed 
-bused  with  potash,  ammonia  is  fii-st  evolved  and  then  hydroo-en  with 
the  formation_  of  tja-osin,  leucin,  valerate,  but^a^ate  and  oxalate  of 
potash,  also  with  a  salt  the  acid  of  which  is  volatile  and  possesses  an 
excrenientitious  odour. 

Casein  neutralises  the  alkah  of  weak  solutions.  It  dissolves  in  a 
solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  also  neutralising  it.  It  is  likewise 
soluble  m  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  chloride  of  sodium 

heat  but  become  gTadually  covered  with  a  tibn  which  is  insoluble  ii 
diliite  acids  and  alkalies,  the  him  which  forms  on  milk  when  it  is 
boiled  having,  it  is  said,  the  same  origin  and  properties 

bokitions  of  casein  are  precipitated  by  earthy  and  metallic  salts 
^       obtained  by  boiling  caseinwith  the  carbonates 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  rennet 
was  due  to  the  amma  matter  contained  in^it  acting  as  a  fer mint  and 
Ims  bnnging  about  the  conversion  of  the  milk  su|ar  into  la^  ic  'ackl, 
milk  thus  coagulated  always  exhibiting  an  acid  reaction.  It  has  since 
been  shown,  however,  that  mHkmay  be  coagulated  by  rennet  whenTs 
co^^Im^^^^  i^niaining'^.lkaS  Iftei  the 

°'f  T^'""  undergoes  putrefaction,  yielding  sulphide  and 

"^^f  ^  «f  the\inde^composed 

a  Slv  ''S'      ^''^^''"i  ^""^  ^^^'^^^^  ^ily  body  having 

nr.pt]I  w''''''''''  ']''^.^''S°f  putrefaction  without  access  of  air,  it  yields 
acetic,  butync,  valeric  and  capric  acids,  as  also  ammonia.  ^ 

Accordmg  to  the  analyses  of  Olemm,  Haidlen,  Vernois  and  Bee 
querel  the  casern  of  human  milk  varies  from  2'7.to  ^924  while 

by  ^^i^^^t^^^  ^«  eoagulated 

nan^^rr^l!:?:^X^?^  MiCtenTST  r  ^T^^' 
If  the  mill,  after  the'removal  of  thets^in'bTa:  m^l  ^t^':;^ 
acetic  acid  as  will  answer  the  purpose,  be  boiled,  the  albumen  "t^ll  bt 
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tlirown  down  and  may  he  separated  l^y  filtration.  Ileinsius  found  l;o 
Y)er  cent,  of  albumen  in  cow's  milk,  after  the  precipitation  of  the  casein 
hv  acetic  acid  and  boiling.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  scum 
which  forms  when  milk  is  boiled  was  composed  of  albumen,  but  trom 
observations  since  made,  this  scum  would  appear  to  consist,  as  already 
noticed,  of  casein  in  a  modified  form.        _     ,  ,        ^  ^ 

Mitic  sugar,  lactin,  or  lactose,  C.^Ho^O^,  belongs  to  the  group  of 
fermentable  sugars.  It  crystallises  in  hemihedral,  trimetric  crystals  ;  it 
is  less  sweet  and  not  as  readily  fermentable  as  cane  sugar.  It  dissolves  m 
from  5  to  6  parts  of  cold  water  and  in  2^  parts  at  the  boihng  tempera- 
ture. Afiolution,  saturated  at  10°  0.,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  l-06o  and 
contains  14-55  per  cent,  of  crystallised  milk  sugar,  which  contains  m 
this  state  1  molecule  of  water,  which  it  retains  up  to  ioU  U. 

The  aqueous  solution  is  dextrorotatory,  turmng  the  plane  ot  polari- 
sation, according  to  Berthelot  at  59-3  and  to  Biot  at  60-2b  degrees. 

Lactose  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  soluble  m  aqueous 
solutions  of  acetic  acid.  .  , 

It  forms  compounds  with  potash,  soda  and  ammonia,  the  alkaline 

wChi4Vt??60°  a  brown,  and  at  175°0.it  is  converted 

into  Zrtc^o-cffmwe^  with  loss  of  water.  -^i   -.-i  ,  ^^^,„,Ar, 

By  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  or  qmcker  with  dilute  sulphimc 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  ffalactose,  C.-R.fie,  ^^^nds  m  the  same 

relation  to  lactose  as  does  inverted  sugar  to  saccharose  or  cane  sugar. 

The  strong  mineral  acids  and  alkalies  decompose  it,  especiaUy  when 
their  action  is  aided  by  heat.  ,  •-,  f 

It  is  easily  decomposed  by  oxidising  agents,  it  reduces  silver  Irom 
its  solutions,  and  throws  down  from  an  allialine  copper  solution  the 

^""^TOstiHed  with' sulphuric  acid  or  peroxide  of  manganese  it  yields 
formic  acid,  and  with  nitric  acid,  mucic,  saccharic,  tartaric,  racemic 

'""^mf  su'lfis  less  susceptible  of  fermentation  than  glucose  or 
sacchiose  it  not  passing  if  .the  alcoholic  ^^r^^'^^^^^Z 
time  after  it  has  been  brought  mto  contact  w  th  yeast  \\  hen  cheese 
Tgiuten  iT  employed  as  a  ferment,  the  sugar  is  m  part  converted  into 
lactic  acid,  alcohol  being  at  the  same  time  formed 

The  sugar,  of  all  the  constituents  of  miUi,  is  least  liable  to  vaiy  m 

"^''"prSara^zon  of  milk  sugar.-The  cm-d  and  fat  are  precipitated 
from  S  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  by  rennet.  The 
sermnTwhe^V  is  filtered  and  evaporated  unti  crystals  H^duced^ 
For  their  purification  the  crystals  are  redissolved  in  ^a^^'  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tiou  filtered  through  animal  charcoal  and  ^^f  PO^'-'^.tf  , ,  f  tate 
again  obtained,  when,  in  order  to  procure  them  irby 
of  purity,  they  should  be  precipitated  Irom  their  aqueous  solution 
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means  of  alcoliol.  Milk  sugar  is  prepared,  particularly  in  Switzerland 
on  a  larg;e  scale,  from  tlie  wliey  left  in  tlie  manufacture  of  cheese.  ' 

The  fat  of  milk  consists  of  solid  and  liquid  fats,  the  former  beinc^ 
pahmtin  and  stearin,  and  the  latter  olein,  hutyrin,  and  other  o-lycerides 
of  volatile  acids.  They  are  the  glyceryl  ethers  of  the  corresponding^ 
fatty  acids,  and  yield,  when  saponified  with  caustic  potash,  glycerine 
and  salts  of  the  following  acids :  stearic,  imlmitic,  oleic,  caimc,  caprylic, 
caproic,  and  butyric  acid,  and,  according  to  Chevi'eul,  myristic  acid. 

iiutter  fat  becomes  rancid  on  exposure  to  the  aii-.    It  dissolves  in 
parts  ol  boiling  alcohol  of  specidc  gra\dty  0-822. 

According  to  my  experiments,  to  be  more  fully  noticed  in  the  next 
of  33  7°*0       ""'^'^^^''^^^^^  0^  ^^^tter,  butter  fat  has  a  mean  fusing  point 

The  average  percentage  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  the  cow  is 
3- J8,  accordmg  to  the  experiments  of  Simon,  Chevalier,  and  Henrie, 
Clemr?^!!  '  ^^°^§-^^^^^^  Becquerel,  whereas,  according  to  Simon 
?1  !^^'    ?  and  Henrie,  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  the  average  of 

the  tat  m  human  milk  is  considerablv  less,  namely,  3-38 

Mmeml  -According  to  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  the  ash  of 

cow  s  milk  varies  from  0-55  to  0-85  per  cent.,  the  quantity  of  soluble 
^Its  beino-  generally  about  the  same  as  the  iisoluble.  Accor^n  "  to 
Weber,  the  ash  oi  cow's  milk  has  the  following  percentage  compo- 


Potash  . 

Soda 

Lime  . 

Magnesia 

Phosphoric  acid  . 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Chloride  of  potassium 


23-46 
6-96 

17-87 
2-20 

28-40 
4-74 

14-18 

97-131 


Carbonate  of  lime         ....  6-9 


Phosphate  of  lime  . 
Chloride  of  sodium  . 
Sulphate  of  sodium 
Other  salts  . 


70-6 
9-8 
7-4 
5-3 


100-0 


alkaline  phosphates,  and  the  insoluble  part  some  nhosnLu  nf  !  ^ 
and  a  little  oxide  of  iron.  ^  Phosphate  of  magnesia 
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It  will  tlius  be  seen  from  tlie  analyses  given  that  milk  contains  all 
the  elements  necessary  to  the  growth  and  sustenance  of  the  huuian 
body.  This  view  is  not  only  established  by  the  composition  of  milk, 
but  by  the  fact  that  persons  are  frequently  sustained  upon  a  diet  of 
milk  for  an  indefinite  period.  Milk  is,  in  fact,  the  best  type  known  of  a 
perfect  food. 

Total  solids  of  milJi.— The  analyses  of  Messrs.  Henrie  and  Chevalier 
give  the  solids  as  12-98  per  cent.,  and  without  fat  9*85.  The  ten 
analyses  of  Poggiale  fiu-nish  a  mean  of  13-72,  and  of  solids,  not  fat, 
9>34  per  cent.  '  Wanldyn  gives  the  total  solids  of  milli,  of  average 
quality,  in  100  cc.  at  12"'-81  grammes,  and  of  exceptionally  rich  millv  of 
stall-fed  cows  at  14-47,  and  the  total  solids,  not  fat,  9-65  and  10-35 
respectively,  and  he  takes  the  amount  of  solids,  not  fat,  in  normal  country 
milk,  namely  9-3,  as  a  standard  whereby  the  quality  of  other  milk  is 
to  be  judged. 

Collecting  together  a  large  number  of  reliable  analyses  of  niiLk,  we 
find  that  they  fiu-nish  an  average  of  13-32  of  total  solids,  and  9-44  of 
solids  without  the  fat,  but  this  latter  average  is  doubtless  much  too 
low  for  milk  of  good  qualitv.  These  data  will  be  found  to  be  of  use 
hereafter  in  the  determination  of  the  question  of  the  adulteration  ot 
milk.  According  to  Wanklyn,  the  total  solids  of  milk  have  not  been 
known  to  fall  below  11-8  grammes  in  100  cc. 

From  the  observation  of  Messrs.  Miiller  and  Eisenstuck,  it  appears 
that  the  milk  yielded  by  a  herd  of  cows  remained  constant  in  composi- 
tion throughout  the  year.  A  daily  analysis  was  made  of  the  milk  of 
fifteen  well-fed  cows,  and  it  was  found  that  the  solids  only  foiu-  times 
during  the  year  fell  below  12  percentages,  the  highest  percentage  being 
14-08,  and  the  average  12-8  percentages. 

'  The  milk  of  cows  varies  much  according  to  the  locality :  that  ot  cows 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  contains  from  3-6  to  3-7  per  cent,  of  fet : 
of  Tyrolean,  Swiss  and  Dutch  cows  between  7-0  and  9-8  per  cent.  Ihe 
composition  of  cow's  milk  in  the  first,  third,  fomth,  fifth  and  sixth 
month  is  pretty  much  the  same,  varying  between  12-27  and  14-20  per 
cent,  of  solid  matter.  In  the  first  month  it  contams  13-29  per  cent, 
residue,  4-80  per  cent,  casein,  4-25  per  cent,  butter,  and  3-o/  per  cent, 
lactin,  and  0-66  per  cent,  salts.  In  the  second  month  l^"  qS!^ 
cent,  solid  residue,  5-81  per  cent,  casein,  7-06  per  cent,  butter  3-87 
per  cent,  lactin,  and  0-57  per  cent,  salts.  In  the  eighth  month  24-/ o 
per  cent,  residue,  11-50  per  cent,  casein,  4-41  per  cent,  biitter,  /  -b/  per 
ient.  lactin,  and  1-16  per  cent.  salts.'-Vernois  and  Becquerel,  m 

'  Watts's  Dictionaiy.'  o<.o7-,.cv 
The  milk  of  a  consumptive  cow  was  found  to  contain  24  J  /  pei 
cent,  of  solid  residue,  10-13  per  cent,  casein  and  insoluble  salts,  lOvo 
per  cent,  butter,  4-09  per  cent,  lactin  and  soluble  salts.  Wa^^^yn,  in 
a  sample  of  strippings,  which  is  the  last  milk  extracted  from  ^^^^f^H 
of  the  cow  at  the  end  of  the  milking,  found  the  specific  gravity  to  be 
1025,  with  a  percentage  of  solids  of  18-74. 

The  quantity  of  sdids  found  in  milk  varies  very  much  with  its 
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source.  Thus  htanan  miUi  contains  Itoui  11  to  13  per  cent  of  solids  • 
viares  imUc  about  1&2  per  cent.;  asss  milk  between  9-16  and  9-58  • 
ffoats  milk  of  wkicb  fern  or  hircic  acid  is  said  to  be  a  constituent,' 
between  13-2  and  14-5;  tliat  of  the  ewe  about  14-38  per  cent  •  of  the 
soiv  between  11-83  and  14-51 ;  of  the  bitch  from  22-48  to  27-46. 

THD  COMPOSITION  OP  CREAM.  . 

When  milk  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  some  hom^s,  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  fatty  matter  rises  to  the  surface,  formina-  a  layer 
of  greater  or  less  thickness,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  milk,  and 
which  constitutes  crecmi.  ' 

But  this  layer  has  no  certain  composition;  the  amount  of  fatty 
In  IZ  "'^'"^  -^^  being  subject  to  very  considerable  variations. 
^J^r  \Z^  '°^!f  f  ^''^^'^"^'^  ^^^^^  ^^tei'.  casein,  and 
S  f^ll  f  '""'l^  ^  ^^^P  proportion  of  the  fatty  matter  of  milk, 
position"""  ''"''^  apparent  its  variable  com- 


Analyses  of  Cream.  HassaU. 

Water 
Fat  .  . 

Casein 

Sugar  of  milk  . 
Ash . 

62-12 
30-64 
5-83 
1-27 
0-14 

61-50 
32-22 
5-14 
0-74 
0-40 

63-24 
31-42 
2-70 
2-36 
0-28 

49-10 
42-82 
6-20 
2-46 
0-42 

43-  04 

44-  76 
7-40 
4-45 
0-35 

45-82 
44-33 
6-38 
2-92 
0-50 

The  first  tliree  creams  were  purchased  of  milkmen,  while  the  other 

fXaSlt^™?/"'?*,  ^"^  ^■'d  of  theTr  gLufn^*^^^ 

ana  quality  no  doubt  could  be  entertained 

seen  ve^'tmTL^bf ^TT' 

of  miTk^«         ?   1.^  """'^     '^PP'^^''     ^^^^^  *^at  as  in  the  case 

f  comparison  is  necessary,  it  would  not  be 

pie  s  ng  too  hard  upon  the  vendors  to  insist  that  cream  shouM  not  con! 
tam  less  than  3o  per  cent,  of  fatty  matter. 

f:^SutJtrtir»thVro!Ssr^-°- 

PEESERVED  AND  CONDENSED  MILK. 

There  are  several  methods  bv  which  m^lL-  ,i-,c„r  v 
sonre  tm.e.    Thus  if  a  hottlc  be  iCt^f^,  71  t^ZS^^  IZ 
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the  hottle  then  corked  and  sealed,  it  will  keep  for  some  days ;  hut  if  it 
be  heated  under  pressure  to  121°  0.  the  milk  will  be  preserved,  it  is 
said,  for  years,  although  the  butter  may  separate. 

Sulphurous  acid  or  sulphite  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda  or  suf/ar, 
all  aid  in  the  presentation  of  milk.  Milk  to  which  sugar  and  a  little 
carbonate  of  soda  has  been  added  will  keep  for  several  days. 

Condensed  milk  consists  simply  of  milk  deprived  of  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  its  water,  and  to  which  cane  sugar  is  added  as  a  pre- 
servative material.  The  foUoAving  analyses  give  the  composition  of 
some  of  the  principal  kinds  of  preserved  milk  in  use  in  this  country. 
Of  the  wholesomeness  and  utility  of  these  preparations  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained.  In  some  cases  the  water  is  ahnost  entirely  removed  ; 
the  residue,  when  mixed  with  white  sugar,  may  then  be  reduced  to 
the  state  of  powder,  which  then  constitutes  what  is  known  as  milJc 
poxvder :   


Water  . 
Casein  . 
Milk  sugar 
Cane  sugar 
Fat 

Mineral  matter 
Pliosplioric  acid 


Analyses  of  Condensed  Milk. 
Hassall. 

Milk  Powder. 
Hassall. 

24-30 

^7-00 

26-50 

24-94 

3-10 

]8-52 

17-20 

16-30 

15-36 

26-74 

16-50 

12-00 

17-54 

15-36 

17-20 

27-]  1 

29-69 

27-06 

32-14 

39-17 

10-80, 

11-30 

9-50 

9-50 

10-94 

2-12 

2-24 

2-89  1 

2-43 

2-64 

0-649 

0-67 

0-708  j 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

99-73 

99-79 

We  find  that  in  this  country  the  average  yield  of  one  gallon  of 
milk  is  about  3-2  lbs.  of  sugared  milk  ;  that  is,  it  takes  considerably 
less  than  three  pints  of  milli  to  make  1  lb.  of  the  sweetened  condensed 
article  We  find  further  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  added  is  usuaUv 
about  19  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  milk,  or  about  6  ozs.  to  1  lb.  of  the  sugared 
milk. 

KOTJMISS. 

The  sugar  of  milk,  like  other  fermentable  sugars,  yields  under  the 
action  of  a  ferment,  as  yeast,  alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid,  ihe  same 
chancre  takes  place  when  the  ferment  is  added  to  the  milk  itself,  as  has 
been  long  known  and  practised,  the  resulting  liquid  having-  received 
the  name  of  koumiss.  This  beverage  has  been  prepared  from  time 
immemorial  by  the  Tartars  by  the  fermentation  of  mares  milk,  and  a 
somewhat  similar  preparation  is  made  in  Orimey  and  bhetiand. 

Sometimes  the  ferment  is  added  to  the  entire  milk,  but  usuaUy  a 
portion  of  the  cream  is  abstracted  and  skim  milk  usea.  In  other  cases 
not  only  is  the  cream  abstracted,  but  an  additional  quantity  ot  mi  k 
sugar  is  added.    The  fatty  matter  is  removed  because  it  rises  m  tlie 
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bottle,  presenting-  a  somewhat  unsightly  appearance,  and  because  the 
beverage  contaming  it  is  too  rich  for  some  persons ;  but  the  casein 
also  IS  precipitated,  together  with  the  butter  stiU  remainino  in  the 

on^e^'sLfac?^  "'^  '^^'^  ^^^^^'^^  A^^ts 

At  the  same  time  that  a  portion  of  the  milk  sugar  is  converted  into 
alcohol  and  carbomc  acid,  another  portion  is  split  up  into  lacticVHd 
one  molecule  of  the  sugar  fm-nishing;  with  the  a^dditio^of  one  ^^^^^^^^ 
of  water  foiu-  molecules  of  the  acid  ;  thus  0,,H,.0,  +  llJT^Tn^ 
The  lollowmg  ai-e  some  analyses  of  koumiss  recently  made  by 


us : — 


Anahjses  of  Koumiss,  manufactured  by  3Iessrs.  Chapman  §•  Co. 


Lactic  acid  . 
Carbonic  acid 
Alcohol  . 
Fatty  matter  . 
Sugar  of  milk 
Casein  • 
Mineral  matter 
Total  solids  . 
Glycerine 


A  No.  1, 
i  days 
old, 
acidiUous. 

A  No.  2, 

30  days 

old, 
highly 
sparkling. 

0-416 

0-684 

0-361 

0-819 

0-378 

0-857 

0-611 

0-524 

6-328 

5-051 

3-545 

3-392 

0-370 

0-342 

11-270 

9-993 

A  No.  3, 

30  days 

old, 
highly 
sparkling 


1-152 
1-228 
1-284 
0-508 
3-018 
3-429 
0-392 
8-499 


B  No.  1, 
4  days 
old, 
acidulous. 


0-542 
0-389 
0-402 

0-  492 
8-948 

1-  264 
0-654 

11-900 


D  No.  1, 

5  days 
old, 
verysweet 
efferves- 
cing. 

D  No.  2, 

17  days 

old, 
liighly 
sparklijig. 

0-373 

0-614 

0-468 

0-754 

0-490 

0-789 

0-190 

0-163 

2-338 

1-447 

4-406 

4-370 

0-680 

0-672 

17-714 

16-846 

9-722 

9-580 

This 


in  the 
con- 


s.dered  to  aid  greatl/tte  digeslirome  c^ein 
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of  the  milli  bv  the  hvrSiia^  sufficient  to  take  the  specific  gTavity 
quantity  of  crLm  hy  the T^^^^^^^^^  to  estimate  the 

meter.  It  is,  of  coursi  not  Jfffl.  f  f creamo- 
only,  but  thitsiXsYbX^^^^ 

a  milk  containing  an  excess  oH'  teZ.  "tiHr"'-  r^^^^' 
specific  gravity,  and  a  sample  with  a  deSoZlT  T  ^  ^^§"^ter 

higher  graVtban  norma^l  mTi%^tl^Z\  ^^^^  ^ 

to  range  from  1027-5  to  1034-5    But  iS  L  .'^^^ 
which  are  either  lighter  or  heaViei  and  which  'f'T^^^^  '""'^  ^^^1^ 
above  limits.    The'specific  grav  ty  of  skim  ^^^^^^^  '""'"'^ 
1034-6  to  1038-6,  and^f  thf  seru^^oV^  ^  ^  ^^Vr 
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Another  method  of  judging  of  tlie  quality  of  milk  is  by  estimating 
'the  total  solids  furnished  by  its  evaporation,  and  the  solids  left  after 
the  removal  of  the  fat  by  means  of  ether  in  the  manner  hereafter 
described.  Milk  of  good  quality  should  furnish,  according  to  Ilenrie 
and  Chevalier,  12  08  per  cent,  of  total  solids,  and  9 "85  per  cent,  of  solids 
after  the  removal  of  the  fat. 

But  supposing  we  desire  to  institute  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the 
several  constitutenis  of  milk,  the  following  plan  may  be  adopted. 
Liquids  taken  for  analysis  are  usually  measured  and  not  weighed,  but 
it  must  be  imderstood  that  100  cc.  of  milk  do  not  correspond  to  100 
grammes  of  milk,  but  to  a  larger  quantity  according  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  milk.  Thus  100  cc.  of  milk  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  1029  would  really  weigh  102-9  grammes. 

10  cc.  of  the  well  shaken  and  mixed  milk  are  evaporated  in  a 
weighed  platinum  dish  upon  the  water-bath  to  dryness  ;  the  residue  is 
then  weighed  and  re-weighed  after  an  interval  of  fm-ther  di7ing,  in 
order  to  render  it  sure  that  all  water  has  been  removed.  The  weight 
when  constant  is  noted,  and  indicates  the  percentage  of  total  solids 
when  multiplied  by  ten. 

The  dried  residue  is  then  treated,  as  will  be  presently  described, 
with  ether  for  the  removal  of  the /a^,  which  may  be  estimated  from 
the  ethereal  solution ;  or  still  more  simply,  by  re-diying  the  residue 
remaining,  weighing  it,  and  estimating  the  loss,  which  of  coiu'Ee 
represents  the  butter.  In  the  solids,  minus  the  fat,  we  may  next  esti- 
mate the  sugar  and  the  casein,  but  for  the  ash  a  fresh  portion  of  the 
original  milk,  say  5  cc,  should  be  evaporated  and  incinerated. 

We  will  now  give  more  in  detail  the  several  processes  to  be  fol- 
loAved  for  the  estimation  of  the  chief  constituents  of  miUf. 

Estimation  of  total  solids— A,  measured  quantity  of  milk,  say  10  cc, 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath  in  a  weighed  platinum 
basin.  The  residue  is  repeatedly  weighed  until  the  weight  becomes 
constant.  We  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  efiecting  the  _  complete 
desiccation  of  the  solids  of  milk,  or  in  the  subsequent  extraction  of  the 
fat,  points  which  have  been  much  dwelt  upon  by  some  analysts,  and 
we  have  therefore  not  found  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  a  weighed 
qimntity  of  sand  or  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  which  were  formerly 
much  employed. 

Estimation  of  fat. — The  residue  thus  obtained  is  treated  repeatedly 
with  small  quantities  of  ether,  until  the  whole  of  the  fat  has  been 
removed,  the  ether  being  easily  separated  from  the  residue  by  decanta- 
tion,  no  filtering  being  required.  The  butter  can  then  be  estimated 
either  from  the  ethereal  solution,  or,  as  explained  above,  by  re- 
drying  the  residue  and  noting  the  loss  of  weight  sustained.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  best  slowly  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature  in  a 
small  flask.  . 

Estimation  of  the  sugar.— Miev  the  removal  of  the  butter,  weak 
alcohol  is  poured  upon  the  residue  and  digested  with  it.    This  takes 
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np  the  sug-ar,  with  a  httle  saline  matter,  sohible  in  alcohol.  By  evaion 
rating_  this  solution  and  weig-hing-  the  dry  residue,  the  qu.4titv  of 
sugar  IS  determined ;  or,  as  before,  the  residue  itself  may  be  Sd  and 
weighed  and  the  sugar  estimated  by  the  loss.  If  we  wish  to  e  t  mate 
the  small  quantity  of  inorganic  saline  matter,  which  has  been  tal  en  un 
wi  h  the  sug-ar,  it  may  be  done  by  bm-ning  the  latter  in  tL  a ^aid 
weighing  the  residue.  "^^^^ 

Or  the  sugar  may  be  estimated  directly  from  the  whey  by  the  om■^r^^v 
solution,  the  details  of  the  employment  of  which  will  be  fonud  o?^ 
in  the  article  on  '  Sugar.'    But  the  whey  should  brd  luted  ^t^^^^^^ 
5  yohunes  of  water,  so  that  the  amount  of  sugar  may  be  reduced  to 
not  more  than  1  per  cent.    According  to  2^eubauer  100  Lrf  =  '^? 
sugar  reduce  433-1,  and  according  toklhain^  ifsVi^^^^^^^^^ 
copper.  But  a  more  exact  method  is  to  convert  fhp  ulfT  ?V^^'T 
tose  which  reduces  precisely  the  same  aZmt    f  copte  Volh^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  suboxide  as  do  the  glucoses-namely,  692-6  parts 

A  very  close  approximation  to  the  quantity  of  suo-ar  i.vP.P..f  • 
milk  maybe  obtained  by  simply  evanora+ino-  tl.^  piesent  m 

weighmg  the  residue,  and^  decl.^LgZ'J^l^  ttlshle^tT?  ^ 
incineration.  "'''o^'^  ui  me  asn  lett  on  its 

Estimation  of  c«sem.— After  the  removnl  nf       t.  +^ 
^  already  deserLd,  the  solids  still  Zafal^Lti.^'*^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  greater  portion  of  the  mineral  imffpv        .^^r^      casein  with 

be  dried,  weVed  incinera~d7r:;igH?„V4f  Z tbtt  tT 
The  difference  will  represent  the  casein  subti-acted. 

butter.    Wash  repeatedly  w^tli  welliT         ^  °f  'lie 

with  ether,  re-diy,  and  weigh     The  ctete  tl,1,7'  tT'"?  °"*  ^^'^  *' 

dete^SS^Th^T^r^^^^^^^^^  of  nitr<yen, 

have  aheady  been  o-iven  under  the  held  'tI  which 
W  ded.ction  will  have  to  ^^11:^^^^^ 

-ilS:?::?th^;^^^  -        semm  of  the 

acid.    The  acid  should^fnea  ?y  tu^^^^^^^^ 

when  the  albumen  wiU  be  precipiLed  .^H  f  \^  foiled, 
on  a  weighed  filter.  Precipitated,  and  may  be  coUected  and  dried 


THE  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  GENUINE  MILK. 

As  !he  composition  of  milk  varies       nf  i  . 

gravity,  but  it  may  be  said  to  raugrfZri097"°r?nor  ^P^^^ 
var,afon  >n  the  specific  gravity  o?  the  miftl  maiitytcasTonofty 
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corresponding  differences  in  tlie  ^^'^^^X^^  ^''''^"^'^^^^^^^ 

so  much  lig-liter  than  water,  the  greater  its  amount  of  comse  the  less 

'''S^arf  nolr^S  or  sufficient  data  at  present  existing  to  show 
to  wha'extent  th'e  casein  and  the  sugar  of  -"-V^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
stances  and  how  far  they  affect  the  gra^aty  of  the  millv ;  that  is  to  say, 
?Se  have  heen  no  sufficient  mmiher  of  separate  deternnnations  of 
Sose  conltitiients  of  milk  on  which  to  hase  the  limits  of  their  variation 
No  doiiM  they  do  not  vaiy  to  anything  like  the  f^e  extent  as  the 
f.t  and  some  chemists  maintain  that  the  solids  of  milk  apart  from 
le  fat,  repesentvery  nearly  a  fixed  quantity,  having  hut  a  very 

ThT^flowin^^^^^^^         serve  to  show  some  of  the  variations  to 

which  the  gravity  of  milk  is  liable  :— 

Tables  showing  the  variations  in  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Genuine  3Iilk,  and  the 
1  aoces  snowi  y    ^^^^^^.^^  ^^^^  percentages  of  Cream. 


TABLE  I. 


Spec.  Grav. 
at  15-5°  C. 

1034-5 

1029-  7 

1030-  4 

1031-  3 

1032-  1 

1027-  5 

1031-  2 

1028-  8 
1030-3 

1032-  3 

1029-  9 

1030-  6 


Average  1030-' 


Cows. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 


TABLE  II. 

Milk. 
Spec.  Grav. 
1031 
1029 
1019 
1008 
1030 
1027 
1026 
1029 
1030 
1024 
1027 
1023 
1024 
1025 


Cream  T)y 
creamonieter. 

9-0 
7-5 
11-0 
9-0 

11-  0 

20-  5 

21-  0 

12-  0 
15-3 
18-3 

13-  2 
13-8 

13-5 


Cream. 
2° 
2^ 


26 
80 

2i 

0 
13 

8 

7 
10 
10 
25 
32 
10 
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The  preceding  Table  11.  includes  samples  of  both  momino-  and  after- 
noon milk,  as  well  as  some  of  the  first  and  last  milk  obtained  at  the 
same  milking;  they  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  taken  as  average  samples 
ot  miik,  Moreover  the  gravities  of  the  samples  of  Table  II  were 
t^ken  by  means  of  the  ordinary  hydrometer,  and  are  probably  some- 
what  lower  than  they  should  be. 

_  From  an  examination  of  Table  II.,  it  appears  that  a  milk  may  be  of 
high  specific  gravity,  and  yet  yield  but  little  cream  (see  1):  or  it 
may  be  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  yet  afford  a  verv  large  quantity 
of  cream  (see  4).    It  will  be  observed  that  not  one  of  the  samples  in 
tiie  table  shows  a  low  specific  gravity  with  deficiency  of  cream. 

I  lie  specific  gravity  of  skim  milk  is  of  com-se  greater  and  much 
..more  uniform  than  that  of  the  whole  milk,  containing  also  only  an 
;  insignificant  amount  of  fat;  the  range  of  its  gravitv  is  less  usuallv 
between  l034-6  the  lowest' and  1038-6  the  bi^hert!'  In  cons  dS 

annelT'  v^  'if  ^"^^^^^^f  °^  °f  ^ith  water,  as  will  hereaftef 
appeal,  this  small  range  of  variation  will  be  found  to  be  a  point 
ot  great  importance.  ^ 

fat  Jnd'tt^^ll^'  ^^'^}^  '^7-'  ^^^.^F^^^^  S'^^^ities  of  sMm  milk,  the 
lat  and  the  total  sohds  contained  m  it,  the  gravities  having  been  taken 
by  means  of  the  specific  gravity  bottle. 


Spec.  Grav.  of  Sldm  Milk 
at  15-5°C. 


1038-6 

1034-  6 
1036-9 

1036-  2 

1037-  4 

1035-  8 

1036-  0 

1037-  1 
1036-3 

1038-  4 

1036-  9 

1037-  0 
1035-4 
1035-3 
1035-4 


Average  1036-35 


Fat  in  Skim  Milk. 

Total  Solids  of  Skim  Milk. 

0- 

11-26 

0-14 

10-16 

0-24 

11-04 

0-10 

10-28 

0-08 

10-72 

0-20 

10-36 

006 

0-11 

0-10 

0-10 

11-56 

0-06 

11-05 

0-04 

10-58 

0-28 

11-10 

0-12 

9-90 

0-08 

9-88 

0-11 

10-57 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  serwn  of  milk  is  due  mflinlvfn  o 
contained  in  it;   and  as  this  constituent  s  sSd  to  i  thr  S 
vanable,  so  is  the  specific  gravitv  of  the  serum        lio  f    I®  ^^^^ 
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Tahles  showing  the  Density  of  Serum,  and  its  relation  to  the  Specific  Gravity 

of  Milk. 


Cows. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


TABLE  III. 
Spec.  Grav.  of  Milk. 
.  1028-9  . 
.  1030-3  . 
.  1032-3  . 
.  1029-9  . 
.    1030-6  . 


Spec.  Grav.  of  Serum. 
1031-8 
1031-4 

1030-  2 

1031-  9 
1029-9 


TABLE  IV. 


Cows. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Milk. 
Spec.  Grav. 


1029 

1026 

1029 

1031 

1030 

1008 

1019 

1026 

1030 

1028 

1027 

1026 

1027 

1029 

1030 

1030 

1023 

1023 

1025 

1024 

1024 


Serum. 
Spec.  Grav. 


1028 
1028 
1025 
1027 
1027 
1025 
1027 
1026 
1027 
1028 
1027 
1027 
1025 
1027 
1027 
1027 
1028 
1028 
1027 
1027 
1028 


Cows. 


22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 


Milk. 
Spec.  Grav. 


1022 

1030 

1031 

1028 

1030 

1031 

1028 

1028 

1027 

1028 

1030 

1029 

1026 

1024 

1027 

1026 

1028 

1026 

10-26 

1030 

1023 


Serum. 
Spec.  Grav. 


1027 

1027 

1028 

1028 

10-28 

1028 

1027 

1027 

1028 

1027 

1028 

1028 

1027 

1026 

1026 

1028 

1028 

1027 

1026 

1026 

1028 


TaUe  IV.  includes  many  samples  of  milk  oi  an  exceptional  cha- 
racter The  gravities,  it  should  he  noted,  given  m  this  tahle  were 
ascertained  hy  means  of  an  ordinary  hydrometer. 
^'"'wMle  t/e  specific  gravity  of  milk  extends  over  a  .vide  range 
varying  from  1008  to  1034,  that  of  the  serum,  on  the  cont^y,  is 
luS  to  only  a  slight  variation,  the  limits  of  this  m  Tahle  IIL 
lyi^r^etween^029-9  and  1031-9,  and  in  Tahle  IV.  hetween  1025 

'''''^wf  have  here  then,  one  more  fixed  datum  from  which  to  deter- 
nainTthe  adS^^^^  milk  with  water,  a  point  of  the  greatest 

importance.^.^^  gravity  of  shv>n  milk,  although  not  so  fixed  as  that  of 
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the  serum,  is  jet  mucli  more  so  than  that  of  whole  milk  r  its  averao-e 
weight  IS  estimated  by  Pereira  at  1034-8,  hut  we  find  it  to  rano-e 
between  1034-6  and  1038-6,  the  average  being  1036-3.    (See  table,  p. 

VAEIATIONS  IN  THE  COMPOSITION  OP  MILK. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  composition  of  milt  is  subject  to  very 
great  vanation  according  to  several  modifying  circumstances.  Th^ 
chief  of  these  are-the  age  of  the  cow,  its  condition,  the  time  and  fre- 
quency of  milking,  the  natm-e  of  the  food,  housing  of  the  cows  and 

ofTkW  ''''''  '       ''"^^^^  of  thLe  cires 

Injltcence  of  age  on  milk.-With.  respect  to  age,  a  young  cow  with 
her  &st  calf  gaves  less  miD.  than  with  her  second,  third,  or  fourth^  f 

five  01  six  months,  but  very  frequently  the  time  is  much  prolono-ed 
beyond  this  j  we  have  been  informed  of  an  instance  of  a  cow  cont  niiino 
to  give  milk  for  three  years  and  a  half  after  calvino-  ^°^*^^^^"8 
Injluence  of  condition  on  ,nz77..-The  fii-st  milk  yielded  bv  the  cow 

becotTS^iX^^^^^^^  cow  agai.  to 

object  of  doing  so  is  to  dm°4  nf^..?.!  %f  ^""'^P^^  ^^^^^^  5  the 
animal,  without  legLd  to  the  e A  f  Practicable  from  the 

the  milk,  or  the  growth  of  the  ca  f  ?t  !  f,^^^*^*"*?^^'  q^^ality  of 
a  cow  can  continue  to  yield  kroe  on. .f  ^^  *°  that 

afford,  at  the  same  tte^s uffideft  Sment  For" i"^-'  ''''' 
tively  the  process  of  gestation        ^°"^^^^^^ent  for  carrymg  on  effec- 

In^uence  of  food  on  .mV/c.-The  natm-al  food  of  the  cow  is  evi- 
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dently  that  derived  from  pastures,  viz.  grass,  the  milk  obtained  from 
cows  fed  upon  this  heing  of  exceUent  quality  and  sufficiently  nch  for 

The  nex^  most  natm-al  food  is  dried  grass  or  hay,  which  is  given 
largely  to  cows  in  winter,  the  milk  heing  nearly  the  same  m  quality 

B^e'^tSoot  carrots,  mangold-wurzel  and  oilcake  heing  very  nutri- 
tious, are  also  usuall/given  to  cows  in  the  winter  time  with  advantage^ 
With  regard  to  the  effect  of  heet-root  and  carrots  on  milk,  we  ohtam 
the  following  information  by  MM.  0.  Henrie  and  Chevalier. 


Normal  Milk. 

Fed  on  Beet. 

Fed  on  Carrots. 

Casein  (cbeesy  matter) 
Butter 

Suear  of  milk  . 
Salts,  various  . 
Water 

4-48 

3-  13 

4-  77 
0-60 

87-02 

3-75 
2-75 
5-95 
0-68 
86-87 

4-  20 
3-08 

5-  30 
0-75 

86-67 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

It  will  he  observed  that,  according  to  tne  apove  ^^t^-^  r- 
of  feedino-  cows  on  carrots  is  to  occasion  a  shght  diminution  m  the 
amount  of  casein  and  butter,  but  an  increase  n  the  quantity  of  sugar 
wMe  feeding  them  on  beet-root,  reduces  sti  1  more  tbe  quanbt^  of 
Tasein  and  butter,  but  very  largely  increases  the  sugai;-effects  which, 
S  the  richness  of  carrot  and  beet  in  sugar,  might  have  been  anti- 

"'^Itis  well  known,  a  veiy  considerable  number  of  the  cows^^^f^^ 
sunplv  London  with  milk  are  kept  in  various  confined  and  unhealthy 
Ss  in  the  metropolis  ;  such  cows  are  seldom  tmned  out  to  g-rass ; 
the  system  of  feeding  adopted  being  altogether  artificial  and  umiatural 
breS^rains  and  distillers'  wash  foiming  much  of  their  food; 
^Ce  timSe  the  animals  unnatm-ally,  and  under  the  stimulus  large 
ntntitieTof  milk  of  inferior  quality  are  secreted,  the  cow  quickly 
becoming  worn  out  and  diseased  in  consequence.  ^i,. 
In  reference  to  the  effects  of  gi'ains  on  cows,  Mr.  Harley  makes  the 

'°''?STnd  S^tillei.'  gi^ins,  and  distillers'  wash  -ke  tW^^^^^ 
™  S  as  it  is  termed,  and  prove  in  urious  to  the  stomach  of  the 
Sal    it  has  been  ascertained  that  if  cows  are  fed  upon  these 
l^Tn^  &c  their  constitutions  become  qmckly  destroyed. 
^  Ttoce  ofL'l  coimtries  and  dry  seasons 

whilst  hot  weather  augments  the  amount  ol  butter. 
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It  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  ascertain  precisely  the  extent 
to  -which  the  quality  of  milk  is  influenced  by  weather. 

Injlumce  of  the  time  and  frequency/  of  milking. — With  reo-ard  to 
the  quality  of  milk  as  afiected  by  the  time  and  frequency  of  milkino-, 
morning  milk  is  said  to  be  better  than  that  obtained  in  the  afternoon  • 
and  the  millt  of  cows  when  milked  but  once  a  day  is  richer  than 
either.  It  is  the  common  belief  that  the  last  portion  of  the  milk 
obtained  at  any  milking  is  richer  than  the  fii-st.  Many  years  since  we 
took  pains  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  foimdation  for  such  an 
opinion,  and  find  it  to  be  really  the  case  to  a  remarkable  extent,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  table. 

Table  showing  the  Difference  in  the  Quality  of  the  First  and  Last  llilk  obtained 

at  each  Milking, 


Cream. 
9° 
13 
8 
7 
11 
8 

2 


First  Milk. 
Aftei-noon. 


Milk. 

Cows.  Spec.  Grav. 

1  .       .       .  .  1027 

2  .       .       .  .  1026 

3  .       .       .  .  1027 

4  .      .       .  .  1029 

5  ....  .  1030 

6  .       .       .  .  1030 

7  .       .       .  .  1029 

8  .       .       .  .  1031 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Last  Milk. 
1023 
1023 
1025 
1024 
1024 
1022 
1026 
1030 


61i 


25 
22 
10 
15 
32 
25, 
7i 

'2 


From  an  examination  of  these  tables  it  appears  that  the  last 
milks  are  of  much  lower  specific  gravity  than  the  Sst ;  and  hence  had 
the  specific-gTavity  test  alone  been  relied  on,  they  would  have  been 
pronounced  to  be  inferior  in  richness  to  the'first;  a  conclusion  the 
reverse  of  that  which  is  correct.  Thus,  while  the  cream  of  the  whde 
eight  samples  of  the  fii-st  milks  amounted  to  6U  percentfio-p7  fi?of  i!- 
the  last  amounted  to  14^  ;  that  is,  they  contaiiTed^rrtS  doub 
the  quantity  of  cream.    This  fact  s  not  without  practical  importance 

It  IS  a  common  practice  for  invalids  and  others  to  prociu'e  tS 
glass  of  milk  direct  from  the  cow  :  we  thus  perceive  that^fn  thfs  way 
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they  seldom  olDtain  tlie  proper  proportion  of  butter,  a  circumstance 
wliicli  may  he  of  advantage  in  some  cases,  and  of  dLsadvautage  m 
others.  In  London  it  is  now  common  for  cows  to  be  driven  throug-h 
the  streets,  and  to  be  milked  in  the  presence  of  the  purchasers : 
although  in  this  way  the  buyer  succeeds  in  procuriug  it  genmne, 
he  does  not  always  obtain  the  hest  milk.  .  •    j  •    .-i  „ 

The  STeat  difference  in  the  amount  of  cream  contamed  m  tlie  Hist 
and  last  milk  taken  from  the  cow  at  one  miUdng,  appears  to  be  satLS- 
factorily  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  fatty  matter  of  the 
milk  obeys  the  same  laws  of  gravity  m  the  udder  of  the  cow  that  it 
does  when  set  aside  in  an  open  vessel.  _  „^,^;^r  nf 

The  followino-  tables  show  the  variations  in  the  specific  gravity  ot 
milk,  and  the  pereentag-es  of  cream  in  morning  and  afternoon  milk. 

Table  showing  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Pure  Ililh,  and  the  Percentages  of  Cream. 


Cows. 
Eichmond. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 

London. 
7 
8 
9 

10 


Average  nearly 


Morning  Milk. 

MiUc. 
Spec.  G-ravlty. 

1030 
1031 
1028 
1080 
1031 
1028 

1030 
1023 
1029 
1028 


1029  Total 
Average  about 


Cream. 
6i 


9 
10 


12 
5 
7 
9 


Cows. 

Eichmond. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

London. 
7 
8 
9 

10 


Average  about 


Afternoon  Milk. 

Milk. 
Spec  Gravity. 

1028 
1027 
1027 
1028 
1028 
1027 

1028 
1026 
1026 
1026 


1027  Total 
Average  more  than 


Cream. 

7i 
10 
6 
9 

11* 
7| 

22 

6  • 

6 
11 

96i 
9.i 
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The  Eichraond  cows  from  whicli  the  first  six  moruing  aud  afternoon 
milks  were  obtained,  were  fed  partly  on  grass  and  partly  on  grains. 

The  samples  were  taken  from  the  milk-pail  containing  the  whole  of 
the  milk  obtained  from  each  cow,  and  whilst  still  warm. 

From  the  preceding  tables  (p.  406)  it  appears : — 
_  That  the  specific  grcwity  of  genuine  milk,  in  its  ordinary  con- 
dition, varies  between  1026  and  1031 ;  aud  that  the  average  specific 
gravity  of  the  morning  milk  is  about  1029,  and  the  afternoon  1027; 
but  the  results  of  more  recent  observations  gave  a  variation  of  from 
1029  to  1034  for  genuine  milk.    (See  table,  p.  400.) 


THE  HOTJSING  OF  COWS. 

In  a  very  useful  little  pamphlet,  published  some  years  since  by 
Mr.  H.  Eugg,  sm^geon,  on  London  milk,  we  meet  with  many  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  improper  mode  pm'sued  in  feeding  and  housing  cows 
•  kept  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis.  ° 

'  Any  place,  any  hovel,'  writes  Mr.  Eugg,  <■  cow-keepers  seem  to 

consider  will  do  for  a  cow — narrow  lanes,  confined  corners,  &c.  

and  yet  they  wonder  how  it  is  that  they  lose  so  many  from  disease. 
Can  any  one  with  a  grain  of  common  sense  at  all  wonder  that  cows 
should  be  afflicted  with  disease  when  they  are  huddled  together  in  a 
space  that  does  not  allow  them  sufiicient  breathing-room,''with  their 
heads  placed  close  up  to  the  wall,  and  withtnit  a  sufficient  current  of 
au-  or  ventilation  ?  The  carbonic  acid  expired  from  their  luno-s  is, 
before  it  can  rise,  the  greater  part  inhaled  again,  unmixed  with  a"  suf- 
hciency  of  pm-e  air,  so  necessary  for  the  oxidation  of  the  blood,  and 
consequent  vitality  of  the  body.' 

Other  observations  on  the"  same  subject  wiU  be  found  recorded  in 
the  Harleian  Dairy  System,' p.  14 ;  '  Alton's  Dairy  Husbandry,'  p.  70, 
and  m  a  pamphlet  on  'The  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Parish  of  St! 
Jamess,  Westminster,'  by  the  Hon.  F.  Byng. 

^  The  necessity  for  an  abundance  of  pure  air  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing calculation:— Dr.  Thomson  states  that  one  cow,  consumino-  6  lbs. 
ot  carbon  m  its  daily  food,  for  respiratory  purposes  would  require 
mb^  cubic  feet  ot  atmospheric  air. 

THE  CHAEACTERISTICS  OP  GOOD  MILK. 

Good  milk  is  a  white  homogeneous  fluid,  of  sweet  and  bland 
taste,  not  becoming  viscid  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  It  should 
tonish  a  mean  of  total  solids  of  about  13-17  per  cent,  and  at  the  least 
9-44  of  solids  not  fat,  and  should  yield  an  awage  of  about  11+  per- 
centages, by  the  lactometer,  of  cream,  ut  per- 

The  specific  gravity  of  genuine  whole  milk  is  liable  to  vary,  ordi- 
nanly,  however,  withm  the  limits  of  1029  and  1034,  the  amount  of 
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cream  varying  in  a  corresponding  ratio  ;  the  gravity  of  the  skim  milk 
ranging  horn  1034-6  to  1038-6. 

Examined  with  the  microscope,  milk  is  found  to  contain  myriads  of 
heaiitifuUy  formed  globules  of  fatty  matter  of  various  size,  and  reflect- 
ing the  light  strongly,  and  which  glohules  are  entirely  and  readily 
soluble  in  caustic  potash  in  fact,  good  milk  under  the  microscope 
presents  the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  124. 

T?ig.  124. 
Good  Milk. 


This  and  the  four  foUowing  fi^-es  are  all  drawn  to  a  scale  of  about  630  diameters. 

These  glohules  do  not  consist  entirely  of  fat,  hut  are  coated  with  an 
envelope  formed  of  some  alhimiinous- substance,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : —  ,        i        ,      n  j 

'  Henle  first  proved  the  existence  of  an  external  envelope ;  he  added 
acetic  acid  to  the  milk,  and  found  that  the  shapes  of  the  globules  were 
thereby  distorted.  Mitscherlich  found  that  the  globules  were  not  das- 
solved  when  milk  was  shaken  up  with  ether,  which  would  have  been 
the  case  if  they  were  a  simple  emulsion  of  fat ;  if,  however,  caustic 
potash  or  carbonate  of  potassium,  which  dissolves  the  envelope,  was 
previously  added,  the  fat  was  then  dissolved  by  ether.    Lehmann  also 
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remarked  that  the  surface  of  the  glolDules  iu  milk  merely  treated  with 
ether  appeared  less  transparent,  turhid,  and  wiinkled,  as  if  it  had  been 
coagulated.  The  ether  took  up  the  fat  on  the  addition  of  phosphate 
of  sodium.  Moleschott  acted  on  the  coagulum  obtained  by  adding 
alcohol  to  milk  with  acetic  acid,  and  extracted  the  fat  with  ether  ;  there 
remained  many  unbroken  fat  envelopes  in  the  form  of  little  vesicles, 
which  he  was  able  to  fill  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  chlorophyll : 
they  contained  no  fat.    From  this  he  not  only  proved  the  existence  of 


Pig.  125. 
Poor  Milk. 


Lon^lri'lS^'^'n^?-*  concluded  also  that  they  are  organised.'- 
liong,  m  yyatts  s  Btctionary.  ° 

If  the  milk  exhibit  any  want  of  complete  homogeneousness  or  is 
01  imperfect  liquidity ;  if  it  be  viscid,  or  become  so  on  the  addition 
of  aimnoma ;  if,  examined  with  the  microscope,  blood,  pus  or  cob 
strum  corpuscles  are  present,  the  milk  is  not  healthy  S  of  oood 

^  S^'s^t ^         of  sCn 

'  Professor  Hosier  has  directed  attention  to  the  poisonous  effects  of 
blue  milk,"  that  is  to  say,  miUc  covered  with  a  laye?  of  birsubstnce! 
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wkicli  is  in  fact  a  fungus,  either  OicUum  luctis  or  2)en{cillium,  wliicli 
seems  to  have  the  power,  in  certain  conditions,  of  causing  the  appear- 
ance in  the  milk  of  an  aniline  substance.  The  existence  of  this  form 
of  fungus  was  noted  by  Fuchs  as  long  ago  as  1861. _  Milk  of  this 
kind  gives  rise  to  gastric  irritation  (first  noted  by  Steinhof )  ;  and  in 
four  cases,  noted  by  Hosier,  it  produced  severe  febrile  gastritis.  _  _ 

'  Milk  which  is  not  blue,  but  which  contains  large  quantities  of 
oidium,  appears,  from  Hessling's  observations,  to  produoe  many  dys- 
peptic symptoms,  and  even  cholera-like  attacks,  as  well  as  possibly  to 

Fig.  126. 
Cream. 


give  rise  to  some  aphthous  atfections  of  the  mouth  in  children. — 

Parkes'  Hygiene.  ,  ,  ,  j?    i  •  i 

Cream  consists  for  the  most  of  the  fat  globules,  some  of  which 

are  of  very  considerable  size  (fig.  126).  i    ^  wi  +i  ^ 

The  curd  of  millf,  as  already  explained,  is  composed  of  both  the 
cheese  and  the  fat  globules.  Its  appearance  under  the  microscope  is 
represented  in  fig.  127 ;  the  casein  or  cheese  is  distinguished  by  its 

^''TozL?Si!-The  first  milk  yielded  by  the  cow  after  calving,  called 
colostrum,  is  characterised,  as  before  noticed,  by  the  presence  ot  uume- 
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rous  corpuscles  of  large  size  and  granular  appearance.    Cow's  milk  i 
tiie  state  ot  colostrum  is  represented  in  fig.  128. 

The  colostrum  corpuscles  are  destroyed  by  potash  or  by  acetic  acid. 
Iodine  turns  them  of  a  yellow  colom-,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  they 
contam  a  large  amount  of  an  albummous  substance. 


The  Apparatus  employed  to  Determine  the  Purity  and  Qualitv 

of  Milk. 

Independent  of  a  quantitative  chemical  analysis,  the  pm-ity  and 
quality  of  milk  are  often  judged  of  by  its  specific  gravity  and  the 
quantity  of  fatty  matter  or  cream  which  the  milk  fui-nishes. 


Ks.  127. 
Curd  of  Milk. 


The  specific  gramty  of  milk  is  best  determined  by  the  ordinirv 
specific  gravity  bottle  ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  ascertained  bv  mS 
of  the  common  hydrometer,  or  by  the  gllactometer,  5  whidx^S 
varieties  have  been  devised.  »  ;     wmcn  seveial 

The  best  of  the  galactometers  is  the  instrument  invented  bv  IVT 
Dmocourt,  named  the  Cmtesimal  Galactometer  (fio-  13o\  ^ 
Pure  milk  not  deprived  of  its  cream  has  a  less  specific  density  than 
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skim  milk,  caused  by  the  lightness  of  the  cream.  If  the  cream  he 
either  in  part  or  wholly  removed  from  milk,  the  residual  milk  wiii 
weigh  heavier  than  that  which  contains  its  normal  proportion  of  cream. 
Skim  milk,  therefore,  tried  hy  the  galactometer  scale,  for  pure  miik 
only,  would  give  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  ordinarily  belongs^  to 
pure  milli,  and  hence  the  error  might  be  committed  of  supposing 
it  to  be  pure,  an  error  which  can  be  connected  by  means  ol  the 
creamometer,  whereby  the  percentage  of  cream  is  estimated ;  should 
this  percentage  fall  short  of  that  which  is  proper  to  pm-e  miili,  the 

Pig.  128. 
Colostrum. 


sample  of  milk  is  one  the  value  of  which  should  be  determined  by  the 
scale  for  pure  skim  milk.  . 

Ae-ain,  if  to  such  skim  milk  we  add  a  certain  percentage  of  water, 
we  restore  to  it  its  proper  specific  gravity,  and  therefore  this  milk 
would  show,  with  the  centesimal  galactometer,  the  density  proper  to 
pure  milk,  and  hence  this  fraud  would  escape  detection.  In  oidei 
to  meet  cases  of  this  kind,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence- namely 
the  complete  or  partial  removal  of  the  cream  it  is  f fcessary  a  so 
employ  the  creaAometer,  and  ascertain  by  it  whether  the  sample  undei 
examination  contains  the  proper  proportion  of  cream  or  not;  ludeea, 
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it  is  not  possible  to  come  to  any  certain  or  safe  conclusions  without 
employing  the  two  instruments,  the  lactometer  or  hydrometer,  for 

Pig.  130. 

The  CENTESTMAr- 

Galactomete  r. 
( On  a  reduced  scale.) 


a,  Range  of  pure  milk. 
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taking  tlie  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  milk;  and  the  creamometer,  to 
measure  the  cream. 

Where  the  specific  gravity  of  a  milk  is  very  low,  and  this  not  pro- 
duced by  a  large  excess  of  cream,  it  is  due  to  the  admixture  of  water, 
the  quantity  of  which  may  be  determined  with  considerable  accuracy 
from  the  milk,  or,  better  still,  from  the  skim  milk  or  whey,  by  the 
common  hydrometer. 

The  reason  why  the  centesimal  galactometer  has  been  pro^•ided 
with  two  scales,  one  for  pure  and  the  other  for  skim  milk,  is,  of  course, 
on  account  of  the  very  different  densities  possessed  by  each. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  centesimal  galactometer  consists  in  its 
centesimal  graduation,  whereby  calculation  is  so  much  facilitated. 

It  is  proper,  in  using  either  the  specific  gravity  bottle  or  the  ordi- 
nary hydrometer,  to  take  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  always  at  the 
same  temperatm-e,  namely  60°  F  =  16-6°  C.  "This  precaution  is  espe- 
cially necessary  with  the  centesimal  galactometer,  in  which,  from  the 
delicacy  of  the  graduation,  a  comparatively  slight  alteration  of  tempera- 
tm-e  occasions  a  difference  of  several  degrees. 

When  it  is  desired  to  make  use  of  the  scale  for  sldm  milk,  one 
portion  of  the  milk  is  to  be  set  aside  for  about  twenty  hoiu-s  in  a 
creamometer :  another  in  a  pan  for  the  same  length  of  time  ;  the 
percentage  of  cream  in  the  creamometer  is  to  be  noted,  and  the 
density  of  the  milk  in  the  pan,  after  being  skimmed,  taken  in  the 
ordinary  manner  with  the  centesimal  galactometer,  or,  still  better, 
with  the  specific  gravity  bottle. 

Of  all  the  constituents  of  milk,  the  sugar  is  the  least  subject  to 
variation,  and  as  the  density  of  the  serum  of  milk  is  principally  due 
to  the  sugar,  its  specific  gravity  of  coiu-se  is  also  but  little  liable  to 
alteration.  This  statement  is  founded  upon  the  results  of  numerous 
observations.  It  therefore  long  since  occurred  to  us  that  the  utility 
of  the  galactometer  might  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a 
centesimal  scale  for  the  serum  of  milk.  The  advantage  of  this  scale 
would  be  that— starting  from  a  fixed  point,  the  normal  specific  gravity 
of  the  serum— it  would  show,  with  considerable  nicety,  the  extent 
of  the  more  usual  adulteration  of  milk— namely,  that  with  water :  for 
in  proportion  as  water  is  added,  so  does  the  weight  of  the  serum 
diminish,  and  this  in  such  a  marked  manner  that  the  quantity  of  water 
added  may  readily  be  determined  in  percentages.  Numerous  observa- 
tions are  first  required,  in  order  to  fix  accm-ately  the  normal  specific 
gravity  of  the  serum  of  the  milk  of  the  cow. 

Method  of  determining  the  cref/??i.— The  amount  of  cream  is  deter- 
mined by  means  of  an  instrument  invented  by  the  late  Sir  J oseph  Banks, 
termed  a  creamometer.  This  consists  of  a  tube,  usually  eleven  inches 
lono-  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  upper  inch  or  two  inches  of 
this  are  graduated  in  tenths  of  an  inch— that  is,  in  hundredths  of  the 
whole.  The  tube  is  filled  with  milk,  and  set  aside  for  twenty  hours  ; 
the  cream  ascends  to  the  surface,  and  its  amount  is  determined  by 
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the  thickness  of  the  stratum  formed,  and  which  is  ascertained  by  noting 
the  number  of  degrees  or  tenths  through  which  it  extends  ^ 
As  the  quantity  of  cream  not  iinfrequently  exceeds  twenty  and 
has  even  been  known  to  reach  eighty  per  cent.,  the  tubes  should  in  all 
cases  be  graduated  for  nearly  theii-  whole  leno-th 


Fig.  131. 
Creamometer  and  Stand. 
(Ore  a  reduced  scale.) 


The  clotted  lines  indicate  the  percentages  of  cream  on  fonr  samples  of  milk 
from  different  cows  after  standing  twelve  hours. 

The  construction  of  the  creamometer  is  shown  in  the  accompanvino. 
woodcut,  representing  a  rack,  holding  four  of  these  instnZnis  -(fig^. 

Oreara  forms  more  quickly  in  warm  than  cold  weather-  and 
making  comparative  observations  on  a  number  of  samnZ  ft 
that  they  should  be  set  aside  in  creamometei^  aftheTat  'tim^aS^^^ 
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the  same  period-,  tlie  degi-ees  should  not  he  read  off  until  the  Ml 
t)eriod  of  twenty  houi's  has  elapsed.  „       -,  .  •  -n 

^  The  thiclmess  of  the  stratum  of  cream  formed  on  genuine  milk  is 
like  the  specific  oravity,  suhiect  to  considerable  variation  :  m  two 

xtreme  cS  we  have  'met  with,  one  of  the  --P^-^^^^^^t^^^ 
degrees  of  cream,  and  the  other  eighty.  According  to  Dr.  ^^^^^/^^j^^ 
the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  cream  on  pure  milk  is  generally  from 
8  to  s'  pe^  ;  M.  Dinocourt  finds  the  percentages  to  range 

hetween  9  and  14,  while,  according  to  our  numerous  observations 
is  IH  percentages ;,  but  it  is  i-portant  to  --mb^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  cream  which  collects  on  the  creamometer  has  not  m  aU  cases  an 

deut  carcrmposition,  but  that  the  amount  of  fat  contained  m  it  is 
subiect  as  has  already  been  shown,  to  very  considerable  variation. 

\t  must  not  be  fo/gotten  that  London  milk,  as  dehvered  to  houses 
consistT?n  oeneral  of'^the  mill,  of  difterent  cows  mixed  together  ;  and 
Jwore  in  order  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  the  depth  of  ci-eam 
formed  on  good  milk,  we  should  take  the  average  amount  obtained 

'''VT^::^:^^i^e  of  c-n  v~^^ 

samnles  of  g-enuine  milk  ;  and  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  it  should 
alSe  kmo^  that  the  amount  of  cream  yielded  by  any  sample  of 
m  S.  is  no  cTtain  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  ^ts  quality,  as  sor^e 
Silis  aie  rich  in  cream  and  yet  may  be  watered  and  so  be  deficient 

'Stas'teSed  that  the  addition  of.  a  small  quantity  of  warm- 
water  to  miSanci^^^^^^^^  the  amount  of  cream  ;  the  belief  m  the  accuracy 
Tf  this  statement  is  general,  and  it  is  commonly  acted  upon  by  milk- 
nSSeless,  the  assertion  is  entirely  erroueous-the  addition  of 
wate  to  miU.  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  cream;  it  merely  faci- 
Htates  and  hastens,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  its  formation  and 

the  remainder 

with  the  saTe  mill,  diluted  respectively  with  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
'"^wTnrXl^^^  addition  of  the  water,  the  creamometer 

»  ?wentV  Z  ZTU  on  tha/.V  ten  per  cent. ; 
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that  with  twenty  per  cent.,  seven  degi-ees  and  a  quarter  :  that  with  ten 
per  cent.,  eight  degrees  ;  and  the  pure  milk,  nine  degrees  of  cream 

it  thus_  appears  that  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  wate'r  to 
uiilk  occasions  an  abnost  immediate  formation  of  cream  •  of  this  fact 
m  some  cases,  it  woidd  be  an  advantage  to  dauymen  to  avail  them- 
selves, but  it  does  not  augment  the  amount. 

Some  persons  form  their  judgment  of  the  quality  of  milk  simply  by 
Its  density,  regarding  all  samples  which  do  not  indicate  a  certain  spedhc 
gravitv  as  of  inferior  quality.  We  have  alreadv  seen  that  this  method  is 
veiy  faUacious  and  that  by  it  some  milks,  rich  in  cream,  would  be  pro- 
nounced of  inferior  quality,  m  consequence  of  their  low  density :  while 
othei-s,  deficient  in  that  constituent,  would  be  declared  of  siperio? 
quality  on  account  of  their  high  density  «<-ipeiior 
Others  rely  upon  the  indications  afforded  by  the  creamometer,  which 
also  has  Its  faUacies,  but  which  are  not  so  great  when  the  instrumint' s 
T^Z'^of  mV"S^'^  P-cautious  •  as  those  relating  to  the  spec  fie 

The  following  facts  will  show  how  misleading  is  the  creamometer  in 

gave  only  three  or  fom-  percentages  of  cream,  but  which  vet  noss^ssed 
a  specific  gravity  of  lOSO ;  jndged  by  the  creamometer  tesfalone  such 

te^d  Jtlte?  Tow ''^     *°  P"°''       by  some  el-en  to 

DC  aamteiated.  Is  ow  this  conclusion  would  be  to  a  Terr  m-eat  extent 
tooneous  ;  for  snch  milks,  although  certainly  deficient  S  f  utter  have 
and  fS''f°  P<>rt>o^.of  the  remaining  constitLnts,  naml,  the  cheele 

as  a  corrective  of  the  fallanp^  nf  fL    1  ^"^^^7  one  acting 

amount  of  solids  no'^^.tSngl^^^^^  H  htattSo^^ir 

suffi"  ES^t  n:Sdt  .^^Tr^"^-"'  .of  examratn  are 
maytlienadopttCtSa^Ty— 

scopt™fi™TeTrMZVnr^^^^^^^^^ 

of  ^ilU  by  estimating  the  rX%f  „^pS/°  "^"^^^ 
XtSeStleT"'^  uponVe*'?=e?frJ!:i 

aeta^s,\rsroft-i:^-^^^^^^^ 
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been  devised  Tdv  Vogel.  Both  instrmnents  are  no  doubt  Capable  of  fui- 
nisMng  approximate  results  as  regards  the  amounts  of  fatty  matter 
present,  but  their  use,  having  so  many  other  ready  and  certam  means 
of  ascertaining  the  fact  of  the  adulteration  of  milk  at  our  command, 
need  not  be  here  recommended. 


THE  ADULTEEATIOKS  OP  MILK. 

There  are  few  articles  of  food  more  liable  to  adulteration  and  this 
of  the  grossest  description,  than  milk.   The  most  prevalent  and  nnpor-  . 
tant  adulteration  is  that  with  water.  Now  some  lew  perso-s  who  ha^  e 
not  reflected  closely  upon  the  matter,  may  be  disposed  to  make  ight 
of  the  .X^^^^^^  milk  with  water,  and  to  speak  m  r^t\...  i^.jX^^ 

terms  of  the  cow  with  the  iron  tail ;  but  it  is  siu-ely  no  light  ij^attei  ^ 
rob  an  important  article  of  daily  consumption,  like  milk,  of  a  large 
iDortiou  of  its  nutritious  constituents.  i     j        4.-  ,  +^ 

^  But  the  adulteration  with  water  is  not  the  only  adulteration  to 
which  milk  is  liable  ;  the  large  addition  of  water  frequent  y  made  to  it 
To  Sters  its  appearance  as  to  cause  it  to  assume  tl-  ^ky-l^^^^^^^^^ 
familiar  to  us  in  our  schoolboy  days,  and  so  reduces  its  fla^  om,  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  other  adulteratmg  ingredients, 
Sy  Zacle  J  sugar,  to  sweeten  it ;  salt,  to  bring  out  the  flavour ; 
ZTmmatto,  about  'which  we  shall  have  much  to  say  hereafter,  to 

''^■^  Further  there  is  no  question  but  that  chalk,  starch,  and  even  cerebral 
have  been  and  are  occasionally,  though  rarely,  emp  oyed  m  the 
Stotion  of  milk,  although  it  has  not  happened  to  oiu'selves  to  meet 

""h  ttcM  matter  have  been  met  with  at  different  times  by 
n.^  t  .nn  one  observer.    The  late  Professor  Queckett  used  former  y 
r  ^l^'dra^ingr^^^^^^  by  himself,  from  samples  of  adulterated  milk, 
showinc^  the  presence  of  both  starch  and  cerebral  matter. 

WUh  reo-ard  to  the  use  of  chalk,  a  manufactmjr  of  preserved  milk 
recent^ iiformed  us  that  it  sometimes  happened  to  him  to  And  ca  - 
bonate  oJ  lime  or  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  the  dishes  or  pans  on  the 

--^^^^^V^'^r^n  i^^^A^  —  as  .ell  as 

A^nractice  frequently  resorted  to,  although  it  is  not  ordinarily  re- 
some  fresh  miDc,  subsequently  sold  as  whole  milk. 
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_  Owing  to  the  storage  of  milk  in  vessels  of  lead,  co^jj^e?-  and  zinc,  it 
IS  often  contaminated  with  those  metals-,  especially  with  the  last 
named. 

An  ingenious  writer,  who83  name  we  d!o  not  at  the  present  moment 
remember,  has  considered  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  Loudon  with 
milk  statisticaUy,  and  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  number 
ol  cows  supplying  London  i&  not  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  each 
person  with  about  a  tablespoonfnl  of  milk  per  day.  If  this  statement 
is  correct  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  water  is 
made  to  do  duty  for  milk. 


Besults  of  the  Examination  of  Samples  of  Milk. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  twenty-six  samples  of  London 
milJi,  made  some  time  since,  were — 

That  tioelve  were  genuine,  but  of  these  two  showed  a  deficiency  of 
cream.  -> 

_  That  fMirteen  were  adulterated,  the  adulteration  consistino-  prin- 
511'!  ^LA""  addition  of  ivater,  the  percentages  of  which  ranged  from 
10  to  60  per  cent,  or  one-half  Avater.  a  ^ 

The  specific  gravities  of  the  ««7A-s  varied  from  1015  to  1030  of  the 
serums Jmm  1016  to  1028,  the  cream  fiu-nished  ranged  from  2  to  29 
percentages,  the  average  being  nearly  10  percentages. 

thp  ;7pf.f 'r^  of  the  analysis  of  fifteen  samples  of  milk  purchased  in 
tJie  metropolis,  m  1871,  were  :— 


Name. 


Standard  sample 
1  Aylesbury  Dairy  ) 

Compy.  (lim.)  .  I 
^  lixpress  Country  ) 

Dairy  Compy.  j" 
^  Sainsbnry 
4  Milk  store 
5 
6 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 


Shop  in  Clapham 


Specific 
gravity. 

Gravity 

of 
Serum. 

1030 
1032 

1029-5 

1030 

1028 

1032 

1030 

1029 

1028 

1029 

1028-5 

1028 

1027-1 

1226 

1225 

1025 

1022 

1023-2 

1020-8 

1022 

1020-1 

1019-4 

1012>6 

1011-6 

Case- 
in. 

Pat 
or 
butter 

Cream. 

4-48 

3-13 

8-6 

4-14 

3-60 

10-0 

3-41 

3-10 

8-5 

4-25 

3-04 

6-0 

3-34 

2-10 

4-5 

4-20 

2-30 

6-0 

1-60 

3-30 

11-0 

4-30 

3-50 

10-0 

3-93 

2-76 

7-5 

3-50 

2-00 

4-0 

3-20 

2-00 

Curdled 

2-Ofi 

2-11 

4-60 

2-12 

2-33 

6-2.5. 

3-19 

2-00 

4-5 

3-00 

2-00 

4-0 

1-15 

1-06 

2-50 

Milk 
sugar, 


Ash. 


4-77 
4-95 

6-20 

6-41 
2-35 

2-  <)0> 

3-  69 

2-  45: 

3-  49 

3-  90 

2-  80 

4-  09 

3-  99 
2-74 
2-60 
2-26 


0-60 
0-74 

0-69 

0-75 
0-66 
0-80 
0-43 
0-65 
0-72 
0-50 
0-60 
0-60 
0-56 
0-57 
0-40 
0-30 


Water  Total 

added.:  solids. 

1 

none 

12-98 

13-36 

12-40 

13-45 

33 

8-35 

IS 

10-20 

30 

9-02 

21 

10-90 

13 

10-90 

16 

9-90 

30 

8-60 

28 

8-86 

29 

9-00 

31 

8-50 

37 

7-90 

61 

4-76 

Samples  4,  5,  6, 7,  9, 10,  and  14  were  likewise  testPrl  Pn,,  . 
Nos.  9  a.d  10  were  free  fron.  it,  while  in  i  ^^^t^^Z^Zl 


^ 
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tities  found  were  respectively  1-35,  0-70,  1-68  1;35,  0-85.  These 
results  skow  tliat  the  adulteration  of  London  milk  with  sugar  or  treacle 
is  not  imcouimonly  practised. 


THE  ADTJLTEKATIONS  OF  CKEAM. 

As  was  the  case  with  milk,  so  with  cream.    One  of  its  principal 
adulterations  is  with  water,  or  rather  we  should  say  with  skim-milk 
Of  course  this  adulteration  is  very  easily  practised,  the  milkman  having 
nothing  further  to  do  than  to  remove,  together  with  the  cream  itselt, 
a  portion  of  the  underlying  skim-milk.  _  ;iv  i,ovp 

Another  adulteration  is  with  casein.  Supposing  the  milk  to  ha^  e 
tm-ned  somewhat  sour,  a  portion  of  the  curd  from  tl^e  fat  contamed 
in  it  would  readilv  rise  to  the  sm-face  and  he  skimmed  oft  ^nth  the 
cream,  or  the  curd  itself  may  he  purposely  introduced 

Other  adailierations  which  are  stated  to  he  practised  are  with  sujr«; , 
amn,  gum  traqacanth,  starch,  soda,  and  carbonate  of  f^P'f\\^l^!- 
these  adulterations  we  do  not  ourselves  possess  any  mdependent  kno^v - 

ledge. 

THE  DETECTION  OE  THE  ADULTEEATIONS  OE  MILK. 

The  articles  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  milk  and  cream,  the 
methods  for  the  discovery  of  which  we  have  now  to  descrihe,  are  loater, 
suaar  including  ire«c/e ;  salt,  amiatto,  turmeric,  gum  tragacanth,  starch, 
ceUral  matter,  chalk,  soda,        carbonate  of  magnesm^^ 

Certain  alleo-ed  adulterations  of  milk,  either  not  likely  to  he  prac- 
tised or  hut  rarely  resorted  to,  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice. 

There  jS'e  two  general  methods  hy  which  the  fact  of  the  adulteration 
of  milk  may  he  determined ;  the  one  indirect,  as  hy  a  quantitative  ana- 
Ivsis  of  the  milk  for  its  more  important  constituents  and  hy  the  de- 
ficiencv  of  one  or  more  of  which  the  existence  of  adulteration  mav  he 
inS ;  the  other  direct,  as  hy  detection,  either  through  chemistry 
or  the  m^icroscope,  of  the  adulterating  suhstance  or  suhstances. 
In  some  cases  these  two  methods  may  he  comhmed. 

The  methods  hy  which  the  normal  constituents  of  mill,  may  he  de- 
termined quantitatively  have  aheady  heen  descrihed.  _ 

On  tlhetection  of  water. -WxlV  heing  much  heavier  than  water, 
when  that  liquid  isidded  to  it  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixed 
TrtSe  is  less\han  that  of  genuine  inilk,  and  the  diminution  withi 
Te  S^i  limits,  is  propoijionate  to  the         f  P^^^^^^^^^^ 
thP  knowledo-e  of  these  facts,  we  are  fm-nished  with  methods  wneieoy 
^he  adJtera^^^      of  miDc  with  water  may  he  determined  quanti- 

may  he  done  hy  taldng  the  specific  gravity  of  either  the  enthe 
milk,  skimmed  milk,  or  serum. 
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But  since  the  specific  gravity  of  even  genuine  milk  is  subject  to 
wide  ranges,  owing  mainly  to  the  variable  quantities  of  fatty 'matter 
present,  it  is  in  all  cases  better  to  take  the  specific  gravity  of  either 
the  shim  milk  or  the  serum. 

^  A  table  has  already  been  given  (p.  401)  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
skim  milk,  which  was  found  to  range  from  1034-6  to  1038'6,  the  aver- 
age being  1086 -3. 

In  the  following  table  the  specific  gravity  of  skim  milk  is  given 
containing  exactly  9-4  per  cent,  of  solids  not  fat,  this  being  the  amount 
below  which  genuine  milk  of  even  the  poorest  quality  rarely  if  ever 
tails  ;  and  also  the  gravities  of  the  same  milk  adulterated  with  various 
proportions  of  water. 


Tables  showing  the  Adulteration  of  Milk  with  Water,  based  upon  the  Gravity 

of  the  Skim  Milk. 

TABLE  I. 


Per  cent,  of  Water. 


0 

5 
10 
15 
20 
2.5 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 


Specific  Gravity, 


Difference. 


1030-48 
1028-84 
1027-36 
1025-72 
1024-12 
1022-56 
1021-04 
1019-52 
1018  04 
1016-40 
1014-48 
1013-08 
1011-G8 


1-64 
1-48 
1-64 
1-50 


■56 
•52 
•52 
48 
64 
■92 
60 
40 


Total  Solids. 


•9-40 

8-93 

8-46 

7-99 

■7-52 

7-05 

6-58 

6-11 

5-64 

5-17 

4-70 

4-23 

3-76 


5%  of  water =0-47  solids  not  fat= 0-0235  gram,  if  5  cc.  be  taken 
0%  of  water  =1-524  specific  gravity =0-038  gram,  if  25  cc.  be  taken. 

1 1  -Ih  '^^"^l^  f     liad  a  specific  gravitv  of  1038-2,  and  yielded 

nf  o  /-.Y'w°l'°W'  '^^d  i^°^'der  to  bring  it  to  the  strnS 

f««  tv  ^°  '^'^"l^'^  ^'^^  ^^^^^^11^^^  ^^ter  in  the  ratio  of  8?2  to 
cent.'of"wS.  adulteration  of  no  less  than°  18-8  pi? 

If  the  original  skim  milk  had  been  taken  for  the  determinotinn 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixtures  of  milk  and  wnf^v  l?    ??i    "  °^ 
figures  would  have  been  obtained  ^^^'^  following 
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TABLE  ir. 


Per  cent,  of  "Water. 


Specific  Gravity. 


Total  Solids. 


0 

5 
I'O 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 


1038-20 

1036-29 

1034-38 

1032-47 

1030-56 

10-28-65 

1026-74 

1024-83 

1022-92 

1021-01 

W19-10 

1017-19 

1015-28 


11-46 
10-89 
10-31 
9-74 
9-17 
8-59 
8-02 
7-45 
6-88 
6-30 
6-73 
5-16 
4-59 


It  will  tlius  he  seen  that  the  specific  gra^dty  1030-48  and- the 
•solids  ^  9-4  a  e  as  a  nde  far  too  lo^,  and  that  s  dm  milks  of  really 
tood  Quality  and  such  as  are  furnished  hj  good  and  healthy  cows  are 
llsfSly  of  higher  gravity  /^/^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
centao-e  of  solid  matter:  so  that  the  gravity  of  1030  ^8  and  the  so  ids 
of  9-4  are  far  too  favourable  to  the  vendors  of  milk,  since  thev 
a  low  in  some  cases,  of  its  adulteration  with  over  20  per  cent  of 
watS/which  adopting  the  standards  ahove  referred  to,  would  not  be 

"""^  It  t  only  a  cow  in  its  poorest  condition  which  fiirnishes  milk  of 
such  a  low  Quality,  and  the  adoption  of  the  standard  of  9-4  per  cent, 
of  solids  not  fat  would  act  as  a  premium  upon  adulteration  and 
Ti  lpna  PveXallv  to  the  serious  impoverishment  of  the  milk  as 
To  d  to  the  pubSnghout  the  countif  A  higher  standard  ought, 
thetfoil  to  be  adopted,  and  not  one  based  vipon  an  exceptional  y 
tueietoie,  to  ,  ordinarily  sold  is  a  mixture  of  the 

STselrcts,  a^d  ^ch  milk  nev^^^ 
}   vf    J  tat  We  would  recommend,  therefore,  tliat  a 

5  o? lot te  adopted  wMch  would  afford  the  puhlic  greater 
Sa\fonTt -t^lSailow  of  the  addition  of  consideraUe  ,uan- 

Z:^S;:t!^.^^:t  S;raUllstripof  the  i.uer  mem- 

.oliSto  toeVLug  whither  water  h^  been  ^^^f 

fallacy  to  which  the  observer  is  subject  is  that  occasioneo  u. 
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addition  of  saceliariue  matter,  which  would  cause  the  gravity  to  be 
higher  and  the  amount  of  solids  greater. 

But  in  the  case  of  whole  milk  there  are  other  sources  of  fallacy  to 
which  reference  to  some  extent  has  already  been  made,  and  ao-a'inst 
which  it  is  necessary  to  guard.  ° 

_  Thus  a  milk  may  possess  the  proper  specific  gravity,  and  yet  be  de- 
ficient of  cream,  which  may  have  been  abstracted  ;  again,  it  may  be 
lighter  than  ordinary,  and  yet  may  be  perfectly  genuine, 
this  arising  from  the  presence  of  an^musual  quantity  of  fatty  matter.  ' 

In  order  to  guard  against  these  fallacies,  therefore,  it  is  ~ahvays  ne- 
cessary not  mily  to  take  the  loeiglxt  of  the  skim  milk,  hut  also  to  7neasure 
the  quantity  of  cream  or  fat,  or  to  weigh  the  fat. 

The  instruments  by  which  the  weight  of  milk  is  taken  and  the 
cream  measured  have  already  been  described.  These  instrimients  are 
many  of  them  incorrect,  and  it  would  be  a  great  protectio.u  to  the 
pubbc  if  they  were  all  stamped  in  the  same  way  as  weio-hts  are  as 
a  guarantee  of  their  accuracy,  °  ' 

Another  method  by  which  the  quantity  of  water  may  be  indirectly 
estimated  is  by  determining  quantitatively,  in  the  manner  already 
described,  the  amount  of  solids  not  fat  present. 

Taking  9-4  as  the  amount  of  total  solids  not  fat,  below  which  in 
genuine  milk  of  the  poorest  quality  they  never  fall,  the  foUowino- 
table  gives  the  proportion  between  the  amount  of  added  water  and 
the  sohds  not  fat  m  a  special  case  :— 

Solids  not  fat.  Added  water. 

s|  ;  :  ;  :  ;  :  " 

 20 

 40 

f.i?  50 

'•b'   ::::::  ?S 
::::::  ^2 

cotT^''  ^fT^!:^  calculations  is  9-4  :  100  =  «  (amount  of 

sohds  not  fat)  :  .r  (amount  of  genuine  milk  in  the  sample). 

^t  inSTi^^      purposely  added  in  the  ri-ht  quantities,  then  indeed 

of  mm  with  To?  ^'^'vP  ^''"^^'^^  ^^^^  °f  adulteration 
ot  milk  with  water  ;  and  if  cane  sugar  were  emploved,  the  obiect  could 

only  be  accomphshed  by  the  transformation  of  the  suo-J  inl  Xcose 

and  Its  estimation  by  the  copper  test  in  that  form.    The  polar  scoS' 

or  T^^l^Z  Z  ^  ^-^^ 
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meter  and  creamometer,  the  use  of  wliicli  it  has  heen  too  much  the 
fashion  of  late  to  decry.  By  means  of  these  instriunents,  the  former 
applied  to  the  skim  milk,  results  accurate  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes  may  he  rapidly  obtained,  and  with  the  expenditure^  ot  ex- 
ceedino-ly  little  time  and  trouble,  whereas  the  quantitative  estunation 
of  the"  fat  and  total  solids  is  comparatively  tedious  and  difficult  and 
involves  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  drying  of  the  milk  and  the 
several  weig-hings  required.  r^. 

HoiMs  method— m.  Horsley  judges  mainly  of  the  quality  of 
milk  by  the  amount  of  fat  therein  contained,  and  he  has  devised  a 
verv  simple  and  ing-enious  method  of  determining  the  same    He  takes 
250  grains  of  milk,  equal  to  about  an  ordinary  tablespoonful,  pours  it 
into  a  glass  tube,  similar  in  size  and  form  to  a  creamometer,  but 
with  the  addition  of  two  lines,  one  being  the  measure  ot  the  2W 
grains  of  milk,  and  the  other  that  of  the  250  gjams  of  ether  subse- 
quently added.    To  the  milk  an  equal  bulk  of  methvlated  ether  of 
Specific  gravity  0-730  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  bnskly  shaken  for 
four  or  five  minutes,  wherebv  the  oil  globules  are  broken  up  and  dis- 
solved by  the  ether.    A  similar  quantity  of  methylated  spirit  of  about 
0-838  specific  gravity  is  next  added,  and  the  mixture  again  sha^ien  for 
at  least  five  minutes.    The  solvent  power  of  the  ether  for  the  fat  is  thus 
destroyed,  the  fat  collects  on  the  surface  as  pure  butter,  and  its  amount 
is  estimated  by  measurement,  one  line  of  Mr.  Horsley's  instnuuent 
beino-  equal  to  4-15  grains  of  butter.   Milk  of  good  quality,  he  considei-s, 
should  10  per  cent,  of  cream,  a  quantity  which  would  usually 

contain  about  3-32  per  cent,  of  butter  fat. 

If  bv  this  proceeding  Mr.  Horsley  found  the  fat  reach  the  above 
qua,ntity,  he  Avould  as  a  rule  be  satisfied  and  would  pronounce  the 
milli  to  be  genuine  and  of  good  quality  ;  but  this  conclusion  like  those 
which  he  condemns,  based  upon  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  ot 
hydrometers  and  creamometers,  would  sometimes  prove  to  be  fallacious, 
since  it  is  a  very  frequent  thing  to  meet  with  milks  ^aeldmg  10  per 
cent  of  cream  which  have  yet  been  adulterated  with  large  quantities 
of  water,  nay,  which  may  consist  of  nearly  one-half  water. 

Tt  the  time  that  the  fat  is  separated  and  collects  on  the  sur- 
face, the  casein  is  precipitated,  the  sugar  and  salts  of  the  milk_  being 
held  in  solution  in  the  mixtm-e  of  ether  and  alcohol  The  casem  in  a 
state  of  comparative  puritv  may  be  readily  separated  by  filtration,  and 
ts  amtrt3imated  aft  drying.  The  sugar  and  salts  ^  l^ke^je 
be  estimated  by  the  evaporation  of  the  mixed  ether  and  alcohol.  _  But 
tLn  Hmaybesaid  that  the  ordinary  chemical  method  of  drying  a 
portion  oTL  milk,  extracting  fii'st  with  ether  and  then  ^'^th  dilute 
Eol  and  lastly  incinerating,  is  not  more  troublesome  or  difficult, 
and  o-ives  results  of  extreme  accuracy. 

Mr  Horsley  directs  that  the  milk  should  be  shaken  ^elUor  about 
ten  mimftes.    This  seems  simple  enough,  but  ^-^^^^^^1,^^^^^^^^ 
proceeding  will  find  that  his  arms  will  ache  considerably  at  the  end  ot 
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that  time  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  wbole  success  of  thp 
-f  T^^'^'  T"".       'completeness  of  the  agitatioT  We  find 
mStr>^'  '^'l  ^i^f  ^'^^^^■^^  results  for  ordinary 

milks  It  IS  not  well  suited  for  the  examination  of  creams,  it  indicatS'I 
a  far  less  amount  of  fat  than  is  ordinarily  present  implicating 

On  the  detection  of  mc/m:— The  suo-ar  used  i^;  hqiioH,.  "k 
sugar  or  treacle  ;  the  p^esenc'e  of  these        be  d  teiSin^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
-The  casem  and  butter  are  to  be  precipitated  by  means  of  acetic  add" 
and  the  serum  evaporated,  a  very  gentle  heat  only  beinHised  and  the 
colour  of  the  residue  particularly  noticed  •  if  it  i .  H n fV.'o 
nai:.,  the  presence  of  sugar  naayi  suspected 

liie  residue  may  then  be  dissolved  in  di^fillarl  ^.o-*-.  t 

to  ^^1^^^  ^--P-d  to  95  parts  of  cane  sugar  and 
gTape  anT^L"^  ''"^  ^^^^  ^  ^-8-  excess  of  both 

and^cret,1r^eitet^^^^^  ^^arch  in  milk 

means.  A  little  oTthe  S  .Z.?    .  ^^^^  ^^st  certain 

be  examinei  iUei  thrive  S'^^^^^        ^  '^'^^'"^^  '^^^'^^ 

the  use  of  tinctm'e  of  LZe     n?''        examination  being  aided  by 

unaltered  starch rrpiLles^n  milk  thXT  T^-'''  ^^^P^^*  ^^'^ 
of  a  decoction.    Forthe  Qurti^nftl  7.  ^'^^'^  ^^'^ 

which  will  not  often  be  reo^  rpH  determination  of  the  starch, 

20  cc.  of  the  milk  f  1'  ^«  f^^llo^s  :- 

bath.  Thf  mm,Tuil™f  ^^^P'^^-^t^d  to  dryness  on  a  water- 

alcohol;  thesis  dufdr  Tand  L  ^T"^'/  ^^^^'estion  with  weak 
by  meaAs  of  ether  L  rtli  T    '  f  '^"^^  ^^^^^  separated 

w^ith  a  few  S^o^l  of  tl^^^  "  J°  t  for  several  hours 

gTape  sugar,in?he  maZiXX  d"  ^'"'^l^ 
sugar  into  glucose.  90  parts  of  starcT  .fel  l  toO  t  f^T'^^'^  °^  '^^^ 
On  the  detection  of  Ln  arit  V^t  parts  of  grape  sugar, 
precipitation  of  the  c/rcCuh  a  IhVJ^^^^^  obtained'by 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  the  mecSf  p  ''il^  ^^'^^^^^^  ^i^h 
washed,  suspended  in  water' ami  Sr^^^^^^^  on  a  filter, 

phuretted  hydrogen.  subtle  o/l^  of  sul- 

the  filtrate  evapm-ated,  and  he  residiV  f^-'^*'^  ^^^^^^ion, 

gives.the  quantity  of  gum  '  ^^^^^  ^^'^""^  ^^d  weighing; 
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mixtiu-e  of  gum  and  starch,  and  each  of  these  substances  would  lxa^e 
To  be  sepamtelv  estimated  by  the  methods  ah-eady  described 

For  the  detection  of  the  tragacanth  we  ^^'V'^'^Tk^itus  tran 

some  are  rounded,  others  are  somewhat  polygonal,  whUe  ^  lew  c^ie 
SL-shaped-,  in  the  more  perfect  grains  a  rounded  hxlum  as  dxs- 

'^^Vmttection  of  cerebral  m«^^.r.-The .  presence  of  cerebi^l 
whh  thaTiistrument,  as  shown  in  the  engra^ang  (hg.  lo2). 

Fig.  132. 

MILK  Adulterated  wn^H  Sheep's  Bkaixs. 


on  m  lection  of^^^  ^  S^^' 
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appearance  and  its  effervescence  with  acids.  Or  a  portion  of  the  milk 
may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  incinerated,  and  the  chalk 
estimated  from  it  m  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  articles  on  '  Tea  ' 
and  '  VV  ater.' 

On  the  detection  of  carhonate  of  magnesia.— Thi^  has  heen  said  to 
occur  only  m  pream ;  it  would  be  detected  by  the  insolubility  of  the 
ash  m  water,  its  effervescence  on  the  addition  of  am  acid,  and  lastly  by 
the  crystallme  precipitate  which  is  thrown  down  ti-om  its  solution  in 
hydi-ochloric  acid  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  coutainino-  ammonia, 
cliloride  of  ammonium,  and  phosphate  of  soda 

^.S""  f'*'^^'?"^  ofsalt.-Th^  saline  taste  of  the  ash  will  show  the 
piesence  of  salt  if  that  substance  has  been  employed.  This  must  be 
determined  from  the  ash  by  the  process  described  \inder  '  Water  ' 

On  the  detection  of  lead,  copper  and  zmc— Since  miUv  is  not  un- 
frequently  contaminated  with  these  metals,  the  analyst  may  be  called 

not  The  methods  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  the  two  former 
'  l^tTl  ""^^  tl^e  heads  of  '  Water '  "nd 


potash  ke^-iu?  Int^T^^  acid  by  rendering  it  alkaline  with  caustic 
Cdioin  o  S^^l'^.  ;  '^'T  ^  ^'"^^  ^  ^°^^^tion  of  sulphuretted 
Ji}  diogen  to  the  hltrate.  A  white  precipitate,  consistino-  of  sulphide 
ot  zmc,  wiU  prove  the  presence  of  that  n^etal,  and  fromVe  weioht  of 

^j:TTf  '  determined.    See  °Viie|a"' 

prob^blf wlltt'^^  o(  «rm«^^o.-The  presence  of  annatto  fs  rendered 
fr.a^h  "^'^^  evaporated  down  to  a  smaU  quantity  presents 

the  a  cSi°rn?r^'T'  -'°^°^"'  mate^riaUylltLTon 

dSZd  »th'^    of.i.isMi  cl^ngitrra^  b: 

sufficient  to  detemltL^^^^^^^^^^  ,1"  " 

has  heen  added  or  not  '        "^'^'y  ^'^''Ite'ation  of  milk, 
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n.ilk'trt?ettet;2^„'firSjSlt  ^'',°f  of 
detect  and  estimate  all  the  kZ^n^mtl^S^n: 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
BUTTER  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  foreign  substance,  as  the  fat  of  beef,  mutton,  or  pork  ;  flour,  starch,  or 
water,  which  shoiild  not  be  more  than  12  per  cent. 

As  tlie  method  of  making  butter  may  not  be  known  to  manj  of  the 
xtaders  of  this  report,  we  will  proceed,  before  -tenng  iip^^^^^^^^ 
sideration  of  its  adulterations,  to  give  a  very  brief  outline  ot  tlie 
manner  in  which  butter  is  usually  prepared.  ^^Hp^fprl 
Butter  is  made  for  the  most  part  from  cream  ;  the  ^ream  is  coUec^^^^ 
from  time  to  time,  and  placed  in  a  covered  jar,  until  sufficient  has  been 
obtained,  when,  hLving  become  soiu-  by  keeping,  it  is  submitted  to  the 

^"St^4S^?;eparedin  small  quai^ities  from  -eet  c^am,  and 
this  kind  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  ^ery  exceUent  b^^^^^^^ 
wi^p  sometimes  made  from  full  or  entire  milk  ;  the  disadvantages  oi 
rXiSod  a?e-the  large  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
ct^rn  wHch  renders  it  necessary  that  steam  or  sonae  other  powerful 
SanTcal  means  should  be  had  recourse  to,  and  the  length  of  time 

known  Dy  me  w  „  ^^^^       ^^^^      possible  aftei 

for  salt  buttei,  the  salt  ^^oj^  ^  ^^j^e  the  butter  is  apt 

churmng  and  washing,  as  la  'to  the  qualitv  of 

II  '"rusTlhe  b^  desc  ^^^^^^^^  -It  and  that%rep.^-ed 

the  salt  ust.d_,  the  best  ^^^^^  1  •   ^^t  so  good,  on  account  of 
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or  milk  should  be  churned,  the  best  kinds  of  churn,  the  methods  of 
ratrS  —  «u- 

COMPOSITIOlf  OP  BriTEE. 
Butter  consists  of  the  ghjcerzdes  of  certain         acids,  princimllv  of 
steanc,  palmUzc,  and  oleic  acids,  with  smaller  quantit^LeHf 
capnc  cai^-otc,  ^n^  caprylic  acids  ^  these  latter  Le  all  distLSed 
from  the  former  acids  by  their  volatility.    Accordino  to  the  anS 
of  Bromeis,  they  amount  to  only  2  ner  cent   f  Iipv  S..!     ^  ^^^^Jf^ 
that  chemist  in^the  term  '  butp^leiracidf '  B^f 'Ss'fn"^^^^^ 
Hehner  have  proved,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  thi^P^vnl  1 1 

observations  made  beino-  33-7°  0  '  ""'^^ 

^^^^"^^^^  'Vt:         of  innumerable 

not  entirely,  mechanical.  ^  '^'^^     ^^^^'^^^re  chiefly,  if 
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different  woBorti^r  V"!,^"  eomtituems,  althoiigh  in  very 

loss  on  evaporation,  tlie  fat  by  extraction  Stif  *i      "j' by  tbe 

odour,  which  was  at  one  tWn^  T'7^*f'  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^  tallowy 
mutton,  and  other  analoVorfaT"^^^^^^^  characteristic  of  be^ 

butter,  when  thus  changed ^  Xir  and  odZ  T  ^''^'"'^^  ^^^^"^^ 
many  cases  been  declared  to  be  aZCLd  T '  ^ '1''"'^^°^'^%  i° 
the  tallowy  smell  was  conJdered  to  a^^^^^^^^  V  «^any  analysts 

adulteration  of  any  butter  withtme  ?otign'aSir 

THE  OCCUEEENCE  OE  CEYSIALS  m  BFTTEE 
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tain  proof  of  the  adulteration  of  butter  aud  of  tlie  presence  of  lard 
or  some  other  foreign  animal  fat.  This  belief,  however,  is  entirely 
erroneous ;  and  although  no  cr^^stals  are  found  in  freshly-made  butter, 
yet  they  appear  in  it  if  kept  for  au}'  length  of  time,  and  they  are 
especially  aibundant  in  all  butters  which  have  been  fused  and  allowed 
again  to  solidify.  On  the  sm'face  of  all  such  butters  a  shiny  scum  or 
pellicle  may  be  seen,  composed  in  large  part  of  such  crystals,  which 
are  liliewise  to  be  found  abimdautly  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
mass  of  the  butter.  Again,  they  are  frequently  met  with  in  great 
mmibers  in  cream.  They  polarise  light.  Messrs.  Angell  aud  Ilehner 
make  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  crystals  in  butter  : — If  a 
small  quantity  of  a  fat  containing  crystals  be  placed  upon  a  slide,  a 
drop  of  castor  or  olive  oil  be  added,  and  the  whole  then  pressed  out  by 
means  of  a  thin  glass  cover,  the  depolarisation  of  light  is  much  en- 
hanced. A  revohdng  black  cross,  not  unlike  that  of  starch  grains,  is 
seen  in  great  perfection.  These  crosses  are  most  clearly  defined  in  the 
crystals  obtained  from  butter. 

Dr.  Campbell  Brown,  in  his  essay  on  the  '  Adulteration  of  Butter,' 
remarks : — *  A  microscopic  examination  with  polarised  light  is  the 
most  reliable  means  of  distinguishing  pure  butter  from  that  which 
contains  an  admixture  of  less  easily  digestible  and  palatable  fats.'  But 
this  statement,  as  we  have  seen,  is  erroneous. 


THE  ADTJLTEKATIOITS  OF  BTJTTEE. 

Adulteration  xoith  water. — One  of  the  most  fi-equent  practices  had 
recourse  to  in  the  case  of  butter  is  to  incorporate  with  it  large  quan- 
tities of  loater  ;  the  incorporation  is  effected  in  the  following  manner : 
the  butter  is  brought  to  the  melting  point,  water  and  salt  are  then 
stirred  in  until  the  mixture  becomes  cold. 

In  reference  to  the  adulteration  of  butter  with  water  and  salt,  Pro- 
fessor Calvert,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Adulteration  in  1865,  made  these  remarks : — '  The  quantity  of  water 
and  salt  that  such  an  article  as  butter  ought  to  contain  is  2i  per  cent, 
of  salt,  and  10  per  cent,  of  water.  In  the  butter  supplied  to  these 
Unions  the  quautit}^  of  salt  varied  fi*om  2  up  to  14  per  cent.,  and  the 
water  from  10  to  15  per  cent.' 

A  butter  factor  wrote  to  us  some  time  since,  stating  that  50  per 
cent,  of  water  may  be  incorporated  with  butter  in  this  way  :  but  when 
you  "buy,  say  half  a  pound  of  butter,  a  considerable  part  of  the  water  of 
adulteration  escapes,  and  if  you  put  it  in  paper  more  will  be  lost. 

Adulteration  loith  s^«;r7?..— Another  adulteration  to  Avhich  butter  is 
occasionally  subject,  especially  the  inferior  land  known  as  Bosh,  con- 
sists in  the\iddition  of  starch,  usually  potato  jiour.  This  adulteration 
is  practised  only  at  particular  times,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  whole- 
sale price  of  butter. 

Adulteration  with  c?w*J.— Again,  butter  has  been  known  to  be  adul- 
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terated  sometimes  with'  curd.  This  adulteration  is  particularly  men- 
tioned by  Sir  John  Gordon,  mayor  of  Cork,  in  his  eyidence  before  the 
I'arliamentarv  ('ommittee  above  referred  to. 

Adulteration  with  animal  /«^.— Lastly,  animal  fats  are  not  un- 
Irequently  employed,  as  the  fat  of  beef,  mutton,  yeal,  lard  &e 
.  fat  is  sometimes  prepared  on  a  large  scale  and 'made  up  in 

imitation  of  butter,  being  known  and  sold  under  the  name  of  'Eutterine  ' 
This  article  is  mainly  the  olein  of  the  fat,  with  only  a  small  propor- 

.  and  being  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  butter  itself,  it  is  in  some 
cases  a  useful  substitute ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such  a  prepaiSn 
would  be  used  m  some  cases  for  the  adulteration  of  butter.  ^ 

MesuUs  of  the  Examination  of  Samples. 
fi.»J''^  examination  of  foHy-dyU  different  butters,  both  salt  and 
1  «  'T'  """^  P"Mi3bed  in  tbe  Report  of  fte 

Analytical  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  'Lancet'  on  the  £dulteinti^n 
of  butter,  fm-nished  the  following  results :—  aclulteiation 

*f '^^»™™ed  contained  Tariahle  and  usually  verv 

fror8^rt5;*28.6°o';:rtit*''  °™ 
,ua»  ;:™t™h^::rrn  iK 

hntters,  the  quantities  ranging  from  4-18  to  IMS  per  cent 

to  sS?  "f       """teia'd  in  varied  from  1-53 

W  ''"'""^        ™  ^^^O  "Pon  inTaUing 

In  the/ra/j  }ndterB  l\^  mU  varied  from  0-80  to  2-01  percent 
67-7^  to'Se^S'^'fr  t°  •  ^*  r sample! Tanged  from 

ol'ca^  Pn'o^lfa's-  pT;°[  ^-^fVa^r 

hufg' i'^nlact:  Se'S^SdSrS  "  '""'^^^  '""^ 
the?am^pfirh:^'°dSrtl"^Jt 

aznhrzsrsr^^iirur^^^^^^^^^^^ 

some  cases  to  more  than  a  thii^°  of  the  aTtiile 

wer JJe^crty^ta-^re'dtrthrp^^^^^^^^^^^^  f""-™?  t«We 

composition^of  hutirs  as  ordina^.T™:t:r^^?°  ^r^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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it  was  known  "beforehand,  from  the  sources  from  which  they  were 
obtained,  were  perfectly  genuine.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  conchided 
that  these  analyses  represent  the  condition  of  the  butters  sold  in 
Loudon  and  other  populous  cities.  AVith  three  exceptions  they  were 
all  fresh  butters,  which  are  much  less  liable  to  adulteration  than  salt 
butters : — 

Table  of  Analyses  of  Butter. 


Water  . 
Fat 
Curd 
Salt 

Hassall. 
Fresh  Isle  of  Wight  Butters. 

16-80* 
77-64 
1-89 
3-67 

11-08 
84-97 

1-  18 

2-  17 

J  3-6-2* 
83-97 
1-54 
0-87 

13-68* 
82-30 
2-42 
1-60 

16-92* 
80-07 
0-52 
2-49 

11-39 
85-29 
1-75 
l-»7 

Water  . 
Fat 
Curd 
Salt 

Angell  and  Hehuer. 

Isle  of 
Wight. 

Isle  of 
Wight. 

Isle  of 
Wight. 

Sussex. 

Jersey. 

Nor- 
mandy. 

9-709 
84-740 
3-462 
2-085 

10-063 
86-466 
2-799 
0-672 

12-984* 
83-871 
2-721 
0-424 

11-168 

83-683 
3-143 
2-006 

6-463 
89-480 
2-459 
1-598 

9-305* 
84-643 
5-137 
2-915 

Water 
Fat  , 
Curd  . 
Salt  . 

Angell  and  Heliner. 

Isle  of 
Wight. 

Isle  of 
Wight. 

Guild- 
ford. 

Win- 
chester. 

Win- 

Chester.  London.  London. 

9-193 
84-680 

2-  917 

3-  210 

7-683 
88-449 
1-908 
1-960 

8-580 
85-480 

2-  789 

3-  151 

6-370 
90-197 
1-611 
1-822 

8-615 
87-223 
2-054 
2-108 

23-981*  42-358* 
67-580  47-119 
6-880  7-834 
1-559  2-689 

Salt  Butters. 

Hassall. 

Angell  and  Hehner. 

Jersey. 

Ventuoi-. 

Water 

Fat  .... 

Curd. 

Salt. .... 

6-50 
85-38 
2-84 
5-28 

10-445* 
78-491 
2-636 
8-328 

3-831*1 
86-280 
3-289 
6-600 

*i  This  butter  had  nearly  the  normal  fusing  point  of  genuine  butter,  but  it 
furnished  92-87  per  cent,  of  fatty  acids,  equivalent  to  67  per  cent,  of  foreign  fat. 
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Butterine.*' 
Skater      .      .      .      .      .  ^.gss 

^J^^  92-776 
iXitrogenous  matter  .       .       .  0-585 

 0-831 

hunL^t^  reader  will  now  refer  to  the  definition  of  the  adulteration  of 
ol  w  .    '"-^  forms  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article,  he  will  be 

anf  f  Iw  samples  were 'adulterated 

and  in  what  manner  For  greater  convenience,  however,  we  have 
distmgmshed  all  the  adulterated  butters  by  an  asterisk. 

Two  samples  of  butter  from  Portsmouth,  recently  submitted  to  us 

tound  to  have  the  foUowmg  melting  points,  37-7°  and  37-5°  0  These 
&T':™th  "^^"^"5  adidtel-ationT^ 

cTnl^lISn.^^-^  '^'^  e^i^al^tt^^^^^ 

fresh  wLhT,tt?  'Ili''  ^f^f^?ly  adopted  of  maMngaso-caUed 
decent  on  '  although!  this  is  not  an  adulteration,  it  is  yet  a 

deception.  The  process  by  which  the  transformation  is  effected  is 
rather  ingenious  and  somewhat  amusino-  enected  is 

in  ordev  fn"fr  °^-7'F  q^^ality  is'repeatedly  washed  with  water 

procet  is  to  wash  if  7  ■        ^'^^  accomplished,  the  nex  ' 

Sy  of's™r       fr^q-ntly  with  milk,  and  then'to  add  a  smaU 

bot^rtlr  ^h^ies^of^^^^^^^  ''''  adulterated,  with 

8avin7?s  efi-Sd Tv  fL    '""^^VT^-  T'^  ^"'^  whether  anv 

BoSy  cWr  description  of  butter;  although 

the  end^       ^  '        questionable  whether  it  be  not  really  dearer  in 
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salt^a^t wffa^^^^^^^^^     °'  -ater,  starch,  excess  of 

in  w^tirt^Srg^  sfomf '^^^s"  ^^rf     -  ^-^^d 

the  adoption  of  this  Soce  s  accom^^  ""^''^     H  incorporated ; 

tity  of  water  in  butte?  only  '  ^  ^^^11  ^^^an- 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  quantity  of  water  in  butter 

Jha^t  S^of  oS^^^^^  ™  from  the  fact 

oenl^fMty'^^^^^^  nearly 95-5  per 

pally  olein;as  shown  by  the  fus/ng  pdnt!  '""^'"'^y  ""^^'"'^Sn  fat,  princi- 
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may  "be  determined  ;  one  simple  and  popular,  the  otlier  more  scientific 
and  exact. 

First  method. — A  fair  sample  of  the  butter  should  be  taken  from 
the  centre  of  the  piece  or  lump,  as  near  the  siu'face  part  of  the  water 
might  have  escaped.  It  is  to  be  melted,  and  a  bottle  filled  with  it. 
This  is  to  be  placed,  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  near  the  fire  ;  the  water 
and  salt  will  become  separated  from  the  butter,  and  sink  on  account  of 
their  greater  weight  or  specific  gravity.  Owing  to  the  water  being 
mixed  with  a  little  whey,  it  usuall)^  presents  a  white  and  milliy  appear- 
ance, very  distinct  from  that  of  the  butter  itself,  which  floats  upon  it, 
and  which  is  more  or  less  yellow  ;  the  quantity  of  water  is  then  roughly 
estimated  by  noticing  the  height  it  reaches  up  the  bottle.  In  some 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  water  constitutes  a  fourth  and  even  a 
third  of  the  article. 

Second  method. — 3  or  4  grammes  of  the  butter,  taken  from  near 
the  centre  of  the  piece,  must  be  placed  in  a  small  glass  or  porcelain 
dish  or  capsule,  over  a  water-bath,  imtil  they  cease  to  lose  weight ;  the 
butter  and  the  capsule  must  then  be  weighed,  and  the  weight  of  the 
capsule  deducted  ;  the  deficiency  on  the  original  quantity  taken  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  butter. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  question  might  arise  as  to 
whether  the  fluid  separated  on  melting  butter,  consists  of  water  or 
whey,  or  of  both  mixed  ;  this  point  may  be  determined  approximately 
by  taldng  the  specific  gravity,  or,  more  precisely,  by  estimating  the 
amount  of  sugar  of  milk  present  in  the  liquid.  This  is  effected  by  the  pro- 
cesses described  in  the  articles  on  '  Sugar '  and  '  Milk.'  One  thousand 
parts  of  whey  usually  contain  about  fifty  parts  of  sugar  of  milk. 

On  the  detection  and  estimation  of  starch. — Starch  in  butter  may  be 
readily  detected  and  its. amount  estimated.  For  its  detection,  nothing- 
more  is  necessary  than  to  examine  a  minute  portion  of  the  butter 
spread  out  in  the  thinnest  possible  layer,  and  covered  with  a  plate  of 
thin  glass,  with  a  half  or  quarter-inch  object  glass,  tinctm-e  of  iodine 
being  in  some  cases  employed  at  the  same  time.  The  starch  will  be 
recognised  either  by  the  form  of  the  granules  or  by  the  action  of  iodine. 

To  estimate  its  quantity,  the  following  proceeding  may  be  adopted : 
— A  weighed  quantity  of  butter  is  taken,  dried,  and  the  fat  removed  by 
means  of  ether,  and  the  starch  in  the  residue  is  converted  into  glucose 
in  the  manner  described  under  the  head  of  '  Sugar.' 

On  the  estimation  of  salt. — i^- weighed  portion  of  the  butter  must 
be  incinerated,  and  the  salt  determined  by  an  estimation  of  the  chlorine 
by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  general  the  whole  of  the  ash  of  salt 
butter  may  be  counted  as  salt. 

Estimation  of  the  curd. — A  weighed  quantity  of  the  butter  is  dried 
on  the  water-bath  and  the  fat  removed  by  means  of  ether,  the  residue 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  casein  and  salt.  It  is  incinerated, 
when  the  loss  of  weight  will  represent  the  amount  of  casein. 

If  starch  be  present  at  the  same  time,  it  will  remain  with  and  be 
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calculated  as  casern.  It  sliould  therefore  be  estimated  by  conversion 
into  glucose  lu  another  portion  of  the  bntter,  and  the  amount  sub- 
ti  acted  ti-om  the  amount  of  combustible  substances  found  in  the  fir^t 
experiment. 


THE  DETECTION  AOT)  ESTIMATIOiq-  OP  FOREIGN  EATS. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  following  matter,  havino- reference  to  tbp 
separation  of  the  stearin  and  palmitfn  from  the  oleL  anT^he  dlp^^ 
mination  of  the  fusing  points  of  fats,  was  firsfpubhshed  in 'ltd' 
Water,  and  Air,'  for  November  1874.  i>^"nsnea  m  j^ood, 

The  difficulties  attending  the  detection  of  animal  fats  in  butter  are 
very  great,  and  have  hitherto  been  deemed  bv  many  to  be  insuperable 
indeed,  this  la  ter  opinion  has  been  distinctly  and^ecentin^^^ 
by  Professor  Voelcker  and  Mr.  Wanklyn  in  theu^  evidence  before  ?he 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  Adulteration,  which  has  so  latelv  W1 
the  subject  o   the  adulteration  of  food  uider  Lves%ation 
Professor  Voelcker,  m  reply  to  the  question,  '  Is  it  viry  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  butter  fat  and  other  sorts  of  fat  ?  '  remarked  ^ 
do  not  know  of  any  very  decided  test  whereby  you  can  distinouish  the 
olem  and  other  simple  fatty  substances  of  butter  Lm  otC  fats 

Ml  .  Wanklyn  replied, '  I  Wieve  that  lie  i  labourino-  unlramSs! 
^ueicKer  is  light  and  Dr.  Hassall  is  wrono-?'  he  said  'T  „^ 
Sol'trw^W        ^"'■j^'=*',  A.dlaltly,trnfwe/tolrtC 

would  certainly  not  distinguish  them  '  ^"""^ 

&e^e^troTritrerar^,^^ 

whereby  tlie  admixture  of  other  fats  with  ?he  fat  of T.^f' 

detected  and  detennined;  to  that  statement  I  demi^f  l^'^^^. 
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than  that,  there  are  tests  whereby  the  adulteration  of  butter  with 
animal  and  vegetable  fats  may  be  accm-ately  determined,  and  I  beg 
now  to  hand  in  a  short  statement  of  a  method  of  analysis  of  butter,  not 
my  own  method,  but  that  of  an  assistant  and  pupil  of  mine,  Mr.  Otto 
Hehner,  and  Mr.  A.  Angell.' 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  various  animal  and  vegetable  fats, 
such  as  beef  and  mutton  fat,  resemble  butter  in  being  composed  mainly 
of  stearin,  palmitiu,  and  olein  in  variable  proportions,  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  presence  in  butter 
of  these  and  other  analogous  fats  has  been  deemed  to  be  ahnost  insu- 
perable. Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  fact  of  the  presence  in 
butter  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids,  the  only  difference  which  remains 
between  butter  and  most  other  animal  and  vegetable  fats  consists  in 
the  proportions,  which  vary  in  the  case  of  each  fat,  of  the  glycerides 
of  the  several  fixed  fatty  acids  before-named. 

Now  it  might  be  thought  by  some,  at  first  sight,  to  be  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  the  relative  proportions  contained  in  difierent  fate 
of  stearin,  pahnitiu,  and  olein,  and  in  this  way  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  as  to  the  presence  of  foreign  fats  in  butter,  but  in 
reality  the  task  is  one  of  extreme  difiiculty,  in  fact,  one  which  we  have 
found  to  be,  in  the  attempts  which  we  have  hitherto  made,  insur- 
mountable. 

Sejjaration  of  stearin  and  imlmitin  from  olein. — We  first  attempted 
to  separate  the  stearin  and  pakuitin  of  butter  from  the  olein  by 
deposition  from  an  ethereal  solution. 

One  gramme  of  butter,  dissolved  in  6  grammes  of  hot  ether,  fur- 
nished no  deposit  when  cooled  in  water  to  18-3°  0. 

Mutton  caul  fat  and  ether  in  the  same  proportions  gave  a  con- 
siderable deposit. 

One  part  of  mutton  caul  fat  requhed  15  parts  of  hot  absolute 
alcohol  for  complete  solution. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol,  used  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  6,  yielded  a  deposit  with  both  butter  and  mutton  caul  fat. 

One  gramme  of  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  butter  and  1  part  of  stearin, 
dissolved  in  6  parts  of  ether,  fiu^nished  0"31  gramme  of  deposit,  equal 
to  nearly  the  original  amount  of  stearin  used. 

One  gramme  of  mutton  caul  fat,  dissolved  int  he  mixtiu'e  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  deposited  0'47  gTamme  of  stearin. 

One  gramme  of  the  following  fats,  dissolved  in  3  grammes  of  ether, 
furnished  the  subjoined  results  : — 

Butter   None. 

Ox  kiclnej'  fat       ...       ,  0-174  stearin 

Ox  caul  fat   0-389  „ 

Pig  kidney   0-217  „ 

Pig  caul   0-237  „ 

Mutton  caul   0-222  „ 

Lard   0-212  „ 

Dripping   0-226  „ 
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^  A  mixture  of  1  part  of  di-ipping  and  2  parts  of  butter  did  not  fur- 
msh  any  deposit. 

tempeiltmt^^^^^^  experiments  were  aU  brought  to  a 

Thi-ee  butters  dissolved  in  three  parts  of  ether,  and  placed  in  a 
depSir—  ''''''^^''^^        fiirnished  the  following  percentages  of 

I  11-2  per  cent. 

 6-5  „ 

While  5  different  fats,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  furnished  the 
foUowmg  much  larger  quantities : 


Mutton  kidney 
Mutton  caul  . 
Ox  kidney 
Ox  caul 
Lard 

Mutton  dripping 


63'6  per  cent. 

48-  7 
89-8 

49-  3 
21-8 
27-7 


One  part  of  7  samples  of  butter,  dissolved  in  3  parts  of  ether  and 
cooled  dpwn  in  a  refrigerator  ^vith  ice,  furnished  the  follo^ng  depisi^s 
^::n^e6^  ^^^--^  of  coolin|,'e» 


ing  over  about  60  houi-s 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


62-55  per  cent,  deposit. 
60-85 
35-50 
49-25 
51-95 
49-30 
46-55 


the  WtW  ^''^  i'^?'^  fo^^cl  to  vary  with 

the  length  of  time  during  which  the  butter  was  allowed  to  remai^  in 
the,refrigerator,  the  deposit,  as  a  rvile,  being  greater  thf  longer  th^ 

tl^ptr*^^^-'®'^^!  ''f  experiments  was  made  with  a  view  to  determine 

Butter  1  . 

2  . 

3  . 


4  . 

5  . 

6  . 

„     7  . 
Mutton  caul  fat 
Lamb  caul  fat 
Beef  kidney 


32-10  per  cent,  olein. 

32-  62 
36-59 

34-87  :: 

38-82 

33-  59 
36-94 

25-  83 

26-  15 
30-08 
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The  specific  gxavity  of  the  olein,  at  15-5°  C,  thus  obtained  from  the 
butters  was,  in  three  cases,  0-9148,  0-9126,  and  0-9134,  whilst  the 
specific  g-ravity  of  olein  from  olive  oil  was  0-9114.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  stearin  simultaneously  obtained  from  the  butters  was 
0-9213,  0-9153,  and  0-9384. 

The  specific  gravity  of  pure  stearin  was  0-9268,  and  that  of  pure 
paLuitin  0-9117. 

The  specific  gravities  of  the  three  butters  themselves  were  0-9256, 
0-9236,  and  0-9210. 

Several  other  experiments  were  made  in  which  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  was  increased  from  1,000  cc.  to  1,500  cc,  the  latter  quantity 
being  used  on  the  supposition  that  the  stearin  deposited  would  carry 
down  less  of  the  olein,  it  being  found,  on  talring  the  fusing  point  of 
the  deposits,  that  they  contained  a  large  admixtm-e  of  olein.  These 
experiments  gave  the  following  numbers : — 

1.  40-08  per  cent,  olein        .      Specific  gravitj',  0*9219 

2.  44-34      „  „  .  „  0-9191 

3.  37-86      „         „  .  „  0-9208 

Specific  gravity  of  the  stearin  deposited  was  0*9392,  0-9332,  and 
0-9296  respectively. 

The  specific  gravity  of  three  other  samples  of  butter  was  as  follows : 
—0-9342,  0-9202,  0-9328,  while  the  amount  of  oleine  obtained  and  its 
gravity  were  as  given  below : — 

4.  34-98  per  cent,  olein  .  Specific  gravity,  0-9176 
6.  40-34  „  „  .  „  0-9209 
6.  43-77       „         „          .                  „  0-9199 

Specific  gravity  of  the  stearin  deposited  was  0*9225,  0-9277,  and 
0-9310. 

The  oleins  obtained  from  the  solutions  of  butters  in  1,500  cc.  of 
alcohol  were  afterwards  redissolved  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  again  placed  for  twelve  hours  in  the  refiigerator,  with 
the  result  of  obtaining  fiu-ther  deposits  of  stearin,  and  of  course 
diminished  amounts  of  olein.  Thus  100  parts  of  the  olein  fii-s 
obtained  were  reduced  by  the  second  operation  to  97*2  and  84*4 
respectively.  The  olein  of  mutton  caul  and  of  diipping  was  reduced 
from  100  parts  to  58*9  and  43-6  respectively. 

The  results  of  the  preceding  experiments  may  be  thus  summed  up : 
— That  it  is  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate  completely 
the  stearin  and  the  palmitin  from  the  olein  by  the  methods 
adopted ;  these  methods  being,  for  the  most  part,  more  definite,  the 
author  believes,  than  any  which  have  been  hitherto  resorted  to.  At 
the  same  time  they  serve  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  olein  in 
butter  is  much  greater  than  in  most  animal  fats,  these  latter  containing 
an  excess  of  stearin  and  palmitin.  Thus,  in  reality,  it  is  in  many 
cases  quite  possible  by  these  methods  to  determine  beyond  all  doubt 
the  fact  of  the  adulteration  of  butter  by  the  fats  in  question. 
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Again,  the  observations  above  recorded  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  ditfereut  fats  does  not  furnish  sufficient 
data  on  which  to  determine  the  adniixtiu-e  of  butter  with  other  animal 
fats. 

Not  only  is  it  all  but  impossible  to  completely  separate  the  stearin 
and  pahnitin  from  the  olein,  but  that  portion  of  the  two  former 
giycerides  which  deposits  from  the  solution  is  invariably  admixed  with 
large  quantities  of  olein,  so  that  the  weight  of  these  obtained  cannot 
be  taken  as  representing  pure  stearin  or  palmitin  ;  this  being  proved 
by  taking  the  melting  points  of  the  deposits.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
olem  retamed  with  equal  obstinacv  a  portion  of  the  more  solid  fats. 

Had  It  been  possible  by  these  methods  to  have  estimated  accurately 
the  exact  quantities  of  stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein  contained  in  the 
clilterent  tats,  we  should,  no  doubt,  have  arrived  at  the  desired  results 
and  should  have  been  able  to  have  determined  the  extent  of  the  ad- 
mixture of  most  animal  fats  with  butter. 

DETEEMINATION  OP  THE  ETJSING  POINTS. 

Failing  to  arrive  at  conclusions  sufficiently  definite  by  the  methods 
above  referred  to  we  next  directed  our  attention  to  the  fusing  point  of 
butter  and  other  fats  from  which  it  appeared  to  us  that  valuable  data, 
ot  a  much  more  reliable  character  than  those  usually  given,  mio-ht  bv 
stricter  methods  of  investigation,  be  arrived  at.  It  has  been  stated  that 
butter  and  foreign  fats  consist  mainly  of  pahiiitin,  stearin,  and  olein  in 
variaole  proportions.  .  Now  these  have  different  melting  points,  the  dif- 
ference between  that  of  stearin  and  palmitin  as  compared  w  th  olein 
63"6  J.^^"        "^^^^^^^  of^stearinis  about 

LTo  nt  ^''^  ^  temperatm-e  much  below  the  freez- 

ing point.    Knowing,  therefore,  the  melting  point  of  anv  given  fat  and 

lXrtr«t'T'''"'"^^'^°"^^^  appear  to'^be  possible  ^  arrive  ap- 
S  Z  nTf        T^^^^^^^  °^'t^at  ^'atand  even  of  a 

S  thk  In.f    1  •  ^""^  contented  to  rely  upon  a  rule 

o±  this  kind  which  would  be  vitiated  to  some  extent  by  the  presence 

sL^:n.  :t^fTf'r^Y^'''^  ^^^^  therefoi/expei^mented 

speciaUy  with  the  actual  fats  mixed  together  in  certain  known  propor- 

The  manner  in  which  the  melting  point  of  butter  and  the  other  fats 
has  hi  herto  been  usually  determined  has  been  very  inexact  and  the 
method  pursued  has  been  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  tfie 
observations  of  any  two  observers  could  correspond.  The  method 
adopted  by  Messrs._  Angell  and  Hehner,  with  a  view  to  thrmorp 
accurate  determination  of  the  fusing  points  of  fats  was  as  folbws 
They  used  a  bulb  having  a  weight  of  3-4  grammes  and  a  voCrof 
1  cc,  placed  this  on  the  surface  of  the  fat  contained  in  a  te.tTnl.« 
and  observed  the  point  at  which  the  weight  became  immei^d  n^^^^^^^ 
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it  slowly  melted,  the  tube  being  suspended  in  a  vessel  of  water  the 
temperature  of  wbicli  was  gradually  raised,  and  in  which  the  thermo- 
meter was  placed.  This  method  has  no  doubt  the  merit  of  furnishino- 
results  which  are  strictly  comparative,  and  which  would  even  yield 
m  the  hands  of  other  observers  corresponding  results  We  have 
adopted  a  somewhat  diflferent  method.  In  place  of  using  a  weio-ht  we 
have  employed  a  float,  having  a  weight  of  0-18  gramme,  and  a  volume 
of  about  0-6  cc.  _  This  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  a 
little  melted  fat  is  poured  upon  it,  which  is  allowed  to  become  solid 
in  order  to  hx  the  float  the  tube  being  afterwards  filled  up  with  the 
lat,  the  melting  point  of  which  is  to  be  observed.  Lastly,  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  was  nnmersed  in  the  fat  in  the  tube,  in  place  of  in 
the  water  surrounding  it.  The  latter  diff-erence  in  the  mwle  of  pro- 
cediu-e  IS  one  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  water  naturally  has  a 
hig-her  temperature  than  the  fat  itself,  which  derives  its  heat  from  the 
water,  a  ditierence  which  amounts  to  several  degrees 

•^'^l^'A®  ^^^y  observations  made,  it  became 

evident  that  there  were  still  disturbing  causes  at  work,  which  ledto 
variations  in  the  resists  obtained,  which  were  at  fii^st  'surprising  and 
difiicult  to  explain.    The  principal  of  these  disturbing  causes  we  found 
o  consist  in  the  extent  to  which  the  fats  had  been  soKdified  pr  oi  to 
bemg  melted  the  rapidity  with  which  the  temperature  of  the  watS 
m  which  the  tubes  were  immersed  was  raised,  the  weio-h1-of  thebidb 
the  size  of  the  tubes,  the  height  of  the  columA  of  fat,  and  the  rreS 
manner  in  which  the  fats  melted  if  the  diameter  of  the  tubes  exce^eded 
by  more  than  a  trifle  that  of  the  bulbs  placed  in  them.    If  the  tub's 
were  large  the  fats  would  melt  in  one  part,  chiefly  near  the  ouSde 
and  be  solid  at  another,  so  that  the  ascent  of  the  bulb  was  in  some 
cases  mmatura  ly  retarded  thereby.    To  meet  these  som™  of  eZ 

^TroflTso  t'^^P  'TTT  l^ourWat'erra 
Lempeiatme  ot  io  6  C.  The  diameter  of  the  tubes  used  was  one-third 
of  an  mch,  and  the  height  four  inches.    These  propL-rsusTenTd 
TlLSf"        diagram,  were  immersed  in  a  lai|XL  of^^^^^^^^^ 
teXemtm/of  t^^^^^^^^  ""X  •  ^  "^'^  water-bath,  not  a  sand-bath,  the 

"f  a"dV^:e^ttii^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
In  the  obsei-vations  the  results  of  which  we  ars  naw  oi.^  +  ^ 

the  two,  the  poirit  of  cteance  hei^rabou't  ^nelg^ee  U^S.'"*""'^ 
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Points  of  Fusion  and  of  Clearance  of  Butter. 


2 

o 
O 

4 
5 
6 
7 


Mean 


Point  of 
Fusion, 

34-0 
34-2 
33-4 

32-  8 

33-  6 

33-  8 

34-  3 

33-7 


Point  of 
Clearance. 

35-7 
35-6 
35-3 
35-1 

35-  2 

36-  3 
35-4 


35-5 


Points  of  Fusion  and  of  Clearance  of  other  Fats 


Beef  kidney 
Beef  caul 
Mutton  kidney 
Mutton  caul 
Veal  kidney- 
Veal  caul 
Lamb  kidney 

"  "i 
Lamb  caul 

*  » 

Pig  kidney 

Pig  caul 
T     ,     f  Home 
^^^^  jrended 
Lard  (Trish)  . 
Beef  dripping  . 

„  _  (sirloin) 
Mutton  dripping  (loin) 
„  (leg) 
Pig  dripping  . 


Point  of 
Fusion. 

4G-5 
4,'i-7 
48-6 
46-0 
38-7 
4M 
48-4 
51-6 
48-5 

46-  2 

47-  7 
47-4 


42-  6 

44-  6 

43-  6 

45-  5 
48-2 

42-  3 

43-  5 


Point  of 
Clearance. 

47-5 

46-  7 
49-5 

47-  0 
39-4 

42-  2 

49-  5 
52-9 

48-  7 
47-5 

50-  0 

49-  8 

46-  7 
45-4 

47-  9 

45-  8 

46-  7 

50-  1 

43-  3 

44-  7 


Points  of  Fusion  and  of  Clearance  of  Mixtures. 
The  fusing  point  of  the  hutter  used  for  ^the  niixtui-es  in  this 
the  foUowiug  series  of  experiments  was  a4-u  - 


Percentage  of 
Foreign  Fat. 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


I.— Beef  Kidney  Series 

Point  of 
Fusion. 

35-9 
37-8 
39-8 

41-  4 

42-  7 
440 
45-0 

45-  6 

46-  1 
46-5 


Point  of 
Clearance. 

37-1 

40-  0 

41-  7 

43-  0 

44-  1 

45-  0 

46-  2 

47-  0 
47-4 
47-5 
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Percentage  of 
Foreign  Fat. 

10 
20 
30 
40 
60 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


Percentage  of 
Foreign  Fat. 

10 
20 
30 
40 
60 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


Percentage  of 
Foreign  Fat, 

10 
20 
30 
40 
60 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


II. — Mutton  Kidney  Series. 


Point  of 
Fusion. 

37-8 

40-  1 

41-  9 

43-  1 

44-  8 

45-  8 
47-0 

47-  5 

48-  1 
48-6 


HI- — Pig  Kidney  Series. 

Point  of 
Fusion. 

36-  4 

38-  2 
40-2 

42-  1 

43-  6 

44-  5 

45-  2 

46-  1 
470 

47-  7 

— Lamb  Kidney  Series. 

Poiiat  of 
Fusion. 

37-  3 

39-  0 

40-  9 
42-5 
44-2 
46-6 

46-  3 

47-  0 

47-  7 

48-  4 


v.— 


Percentage  of 
Foreign  Fat, 

10 
20 
30 
40 
60 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


■First  Mutton  Dripping  Series 

Point  of 
Fusion. 

36-8 
38-6 
40-5 

42-  2 

43-  6 

45-  0 

46-  0 

46-  7 

47-  5 

48-  2 


Point  of 
Clearance. 

41-  0 

42-  1 

43-  3 

44-  2 

45-  8 

47-  0 

48-  2 

48-  7 

49-  2 
49-5 


Point  of 
Clearance. 

37-5 
39-3 
41-3 

43-  5 

44-  9 

46-  5 

47-  6 

48-  4 

49-  2 
60-0 


Point  of 
Clearance. 

38-6 
40-3 
42-1 

44-  0 

45-  6 

46-  6 

47-  6 

48-  2 

49-  0 
49-5 


Point  of 
Clearance. 
38-7 
40-5 

43-  0 

44-  5 

45-  9 

47-  2 

48-  2 

49-  0 

49-  7 

50-  1 
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YL— Second  Mutton  Dripping  Series. 


Percentage  of 
Foreign  Fat. 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


Point  of 
Fusion. 

35-  3 

36-  3 

37-  0 

37-  9 

38-  7 
394 
40-1 

40-  9 

41-  5 

42-  3 


Point  of 
Clearance. 

35-7 

37-  4 

38-  0 

39-  2 

40-  1 

41-  0 

41-  9 

42-  5 

43-  1 
43-3 


Percentage  of 
Foreign  Fat. 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


VII.— PorA  Dripping  Series. 

Point  of 
Fusion. 

35-0 
35-9 

37-  3 

38-  0 

39-  0 

39-  9 

40-  7 

41-  6 

42-  5 

43-  5 


Point  of 
Clearance. 

36-0 
36-8 

38-  0 

39-  1 
401 

41-  0 

42-  0 

42-  7 

43-  8 

44-  7 


YIII.  Mixtures  of  Stearin  and  Olein. 


ercentage  of 
Stearine. 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


Point  of 
Fusion. 

47-5 
62-1 

55-  0 

56-  5 

67-  5 

68-  4 
59-0 

59-  7 

60-  4 

61-  5 


Point  of 

Clearance.  Appearance. 

50-2 

Half  liquid. 

54-1 

Butter}-. 

56-5 

Lardaceous. 

57-3 

Consistence  of  beef  fat. 

58-3 

Ditto  of  mutton  fat. 

59-1 

Very  hard. 

59-7 

ditto 

60-4 

ditto 

61-3 

ditto 

62-6 

ditto 

From  an  examination  of  the  preceding  series  of  experiments  it 

"^^Z".''TUt  the  true  melting  point  of  hutter  .^^nges  ^om  f ^^^^^^^ 
•^A-Q    the  mean  of  all  the  ohservations  made  hemg  33  /     Ihe  point 

heing  46-90. 
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3rd,  That  the  fusing-  points  of  heef  caul  fat,  mutton  caul,  veal  caul 
kmb  caul  and  pig  caul  fat,  ranged  from  41-1  to  48-5,  the  mean  being 

4th.  That  the  fusing  point  of  lard  varied  from  42-6  to  44-6  thp 
mean  being  43-6.  ' 

_  5th.  That  the  melting  point  of  beef  dripping,  mutton  dripping-,  and 
pig  dnppmg  varied  from  42-3  to  48-2,  the  mean  being  44-6  :  showincr 
on  the  whole  a  much  lower  melting  point  than  the  fats  themselves 
trom  which  the  drippings  were  derived. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between 
the  melting  points  of  butter  and  the  whole  of  the  fats  above  enu- 
merated so  great  indeed  as  to  afford,  with  the  more  precise  methods 
of  procedm-e  already  described,  a  means  of  detecting^the  preTence  of 
any^dmixture  of  those  fats  with  veiy  great  ease  fnd  absolute  ce?- 

Not  only  can  the  fact  of  the  adulteration  of  butter  with  these  and 
many  other  fats  be  thus  determined,  but  the  extent  of  admfxt'L  or 
adulteration  may  be  approxhnately  arrived  at.  Both  these^  JsiJ^^^^^^ 
^T^/'^'^'''  ^^'^  abundantly  established  by 

The  series  of  observations  taken  with  mixtures  of  nure  ^fpan'Ti  nr^rl 
olem  possess  a  different  and  special  interest.    irmigh^tTave  b  en  ^re 
Slimed  tha  they  would  have  shown  the  relative  propVtionlof  the  two" 
glycerides  m  mixtures  of  different  fusino-  points     S  Xnp  nf  +1  • 
doing  so,  however,  the  results  arrived  at,  as^Hl  ie  Sen^  above  are 
a  surprising  and  unexpected  character.    Thus  a  mix w  nP  J?  -il 

PoSon  of  ^r*'""^  '""l^'^S-  point  increases  ^rfte  pro: 

the^^:3Z"':ft*trirsx^^^^ 

it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  of  mixwT  ™  T  °{ 

view  to  deceive,  having  the  same      J^^fn,    r  1''  P^P^d  ^itt  a 

question  to  he  asked  isVte  .Teh  Su^  t'o  tf' 

butter?    We  have  not  to  deal  witlw-wf  i      •  »°'>i  as 

with  those  articles  which  are  met  tith  S  solZ°„?"4''"*  ^^'^ 
and  as  butter.  *™  ^^^'^  tl»e  name  of 

We  have,  therefore,  two  methods,  both  of  them  reliable,  and  hence 
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very  valuable,  for  tlie  detection  of  the  adulteration  of  butter  with 
animal  fats,  namely,  the  method  of  Messrs.  Angell  and  Hehner  based 
upon  the  amount  in  butter  and  other  fats  of  the  fixed  fatty  acids,  and 
that  to  the  description  of  which  this  article  is  devoted,  founded  upon 
the  different  melting  points  of  butter  and  all  the  fats  ordinarily  em- 
ploved  in  its  sophistication.  ,    -,     ^  ^  r         a  n 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  method  of  Messrs.  Angell 
and  Hehner,  above  referred  to.  , +-Uo 

Messrs  Ano-ell  and  Hehner  fii-st  attempted  to  estimate  directly  the 
amount  of  the"  volatile  acids  contained  in  butter.    They  sapomhed  a 
weighed  quantity  (usually  3  grammes)  in  a  porcelain  ^^^^^^  ™ 
caustic  potash,  f/equently  stirring  with  a  glass  rod.    The  clear  butter 
soap  was  transferred  to  a  flask  or  retort,  and  decomposed  by  means  of 
dilute  sulphm-ic  acid.    This  mixture,  which  contained  sulphate  of 
notash   a-lycerin,  and  the  volatile  acids  in  solution,  and  the  insoluble 
K  acidsfas  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids,  floating  onthetop,  was 
distilled,  and  the  acidity  of  the  distillate  estimated  V  -eans  of 
soda  solution  of  known  strength.    They  found  from  4v9  to /^^  P^^ 
cent,  of  the  volatile  acids  in  the  distillate    The  practical  d^fi^culties 
of  this  method,  as  the  violent  bumpmg  of  the  boiling  liquid  and  he 
impossibihty  to  obtain  a  distillate  perfect  y  free  from  acid,  led 
Si's  Anglu  and  Hehner  to  adopt  a  somewhat  different  and  more 
Sect  method  of  the  estimation  of  the  volatile  acids.    '  The  volatile 
acids  are  as  we  have  mentioned,  soluble  in  water,  whilst  pahmtic, 
stearic!  and  oil  acids  are  insoluble.    All  animal  fats,  except  butter, 
frrmixtuies  of  the  glycendes  of  the  three  latter  acids.    Then;  equiya- 
StX^o  ve?y  Mgh  Ld  nearly  equal,  the  theory  predicted  that  they 
wo  dd  ylwTon  saponification  and  decomposition  of  the  soap  with 
Se  acid  nearly  equal  amounts  of  insoluble  acids.    Thus,  pure  pal- 
Swovdd  yields  of  pahnitic  acid;  pure  stearin,  9ov  3 

per  cent,  of  stearic  acid ;  and  lastly,  olein  95-70  per  cent  of  oleic 
5  All  animal  fats,  being  mixtures  of  these  three  /lycondes 
Sid,  therefore,  yield  a  percentage  of  fatty  acids  « 
per  cent,  to  9573  per  cent.,  or  say,  on  an  average,  ^J-out  95  5  per  ^nl. 
To  prove  this  theory  by  experiment,  3  grammes  of  mutton  fat  were 
sanoiified  in  a  porcelain  basin  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  pota  h. 
S  sanonifi^^ation  was  very  easy  and  quick,  the  hqmd  boi  mg  qmetly. 

stirT^trag^^^  ^\'T'"nfiTrfat 

should  be  replaced  by  distilled  water,  so  as  to  keep  the  hqmd  at 
SouUrom\lo  to  20o'cc.  A  perfectly  clear  -Y/^^tX^tdds 
was  decomposed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  ihe  lf\tty  acios 
we  ?use7in  the  liquid  and  collected  on  a  previously  dried  and 
were  i^^^h*^^  .  ^  Doming  the  fatty  acids  on  to  the  filter,  the 

:"f"b:  wen^^^^^^^^^  some  of  the       7 -ids  may  pa. 

tEo^h  it.  They  were  washed  with  boiling  water,  dried  at  100  0., 
a^d  weighed.  Obtained  95-63  per  cent.,  which  figure  agrees  with  the 
theory. 
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^Butter,  which  contains  besides  pabnitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  al^n 

rinl  t!/' ^  lower  amount  of 
insoluhle  acids  these  being  diminished  in  the  ratio  to  the  quantity  of 
the  soluble  acids    A  weighed  quantity  of  butter  fat  was  saponified, 
exactly  as  was  the  mutton  fat  just  mentioned.    Obtained  86-07  per 
cent,  of  msoluble  acids,  or  9-5  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  fat  could 
have  given  '  Messrs.  Angell  and  Hehner  made  numerous  estimation  of 
the  amoimt  of  msoluble  fatty  acids  in  butter  and  other  fats,  and  foimd 
the  former  to  yield  from  85-40  to  86-20  per  cent.,  whilst  the  latter 
gave  invariably  a  quantity  approaching  very  close  y  the  theoret  cal 
amoimt-namely,  95-5  per  cent.    '  The  average  of  the  results  is  85  8 5 
per  cent,  of  fixed  acids.    The  difierence  between  the  quantity  of  fatty 
acids  found  m  butter  and  that  found  in  other  fats  is  VheVeL  on  an 
average  9-65  per  cent.    Mixtui^es  will  yield  quantities  lying  between 
85  85  and  95-5  per  cent.    An  adulteration  of  100  per  cent  7e  fZ 
^^stitution  of  any  foreign  fat  for  butter,  would  givfa  deference  of 
9-65  per  cent. ;  an  adulteration  of  10  pe^  cent  f]%vf^f<ta  ■ 
a  dilFei.nce  of  0-965  per  cent.    Each  tenk  ^h  "^^^^^^ 
acids  above  the  average  figm^e  would  consequently  be  equal  to  VQoI 
per  cent.  o±  adulteration  ;  but  it  would  be  uniustifiabl^M  1.1 
sample  of  butter  to  be  adulterated  because  t^  fatty  a^^^^^ 
or  fom-  tenths  of  a  percentage  above  the  average  fio-^^e  ' 

Messrs.  Angell  and  Hehner  have  proved  the  accuracy  of  their  method 

t^VroTnTfi^ed'te^^^^^ 

quan^ies  closely  a    ro^ff  ^^^^^^^^^  ^l^^, 

butter  becomes  rapidly  sanonifiprl     Thl  .J  i^ 
then  freedfrom  all  aChTore't  wat"^ 

as  already  described  Care  sbmil<rt!  I  ^  ^"""P  decomposed 
as  a  smaU  quantirof  tL  fatt  S  mS^  remove  all  the  alcohol, 
any  alcoho?remain',  and  sVS  ?o  t  Snlt  tsulf 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
CHEESE  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  foreign  substance,  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  excepting  salt  and 

annatto. 

Cheese  consists  cMefly  of  the  curd  of  milk,  ^^^^J 
more  or  less  of  the  Gutter  aud  a  variable  quantity  ol  watei. 

THE  MANTJEACTUEE  OE  CHEESE. 

The  curd  is  usually  precipitated  from  milk  by  means  of  a  solution 
ofrlnne'  whichis  prepa-dW  the  dx-ied  stomach  of  the  calf  and 

'°"lttryte%^Sipitated  by  means  of  acids,  but  these  are  rarely  if 
eyer  emlyed^  in  Vis  country  in  the  maMng  of  cheese  ;  also  by 
Lyeraffi'substances,  as  pure  curd,  old  cheese,  the  natm-al  flxuds  of 
stomach  the  first  extract  of  malt  and  sour  leaven.  Professor 
^ohnstoTpai'tici^^^^^^^  recommends  trials  to  be  made  of  the  pure  pre- 
W  mrd  '  If;  he  remarks,  '  ^e  are  able  to  rescue  the  manufacture 
Srifnnet  out  of  the  mysterious  and  empirical  hands  of  the  sknlled  dairy- 
W  l^v  the  use  of  a  simple,  abundant,  easily  prepared,  and  pure 

'I'S^C:'!"^^^         step  towards  the  pe. 
t  K^^a-d^n  t^e  foUowW  manner Heat 

and  separate  the  ~  f^-^P^f'f 4-^"^^^^^^  and  the  curd 

vinegar,  -"<=^'^^jt  Jhe  and  w^h  the°curd  well  hy  Imead- 
Will  separate,    i  ovu  on  xne  \mh.j  , v\n-,pn  nvp^^pd  aud  dried, 
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boiling  it  with  pure  water.  Bj  repeating  the  process  three  or  four 
times  It  may  be  obtained  almost  entirely  free  from  the  fatty  and  saline 
matters  of  the  milk.'-^  Transactions  o'f  the  Highland"  &t^^^^^ 

The  following  is  the  modus  operandi  of  rennet :  it  promotes  the  con- 
version of  the  sugar  of  milk  into  lactic  acid,  which/acting  iLe  oJher 
acids,  occasions  the  precipitation  of  the  curd,  although,  as  already 
mentioned  m  the  article  on  ^  Milk,'  rennet  seems  to  possess  the  property 
of  precipitatmg  casein  independent  of  the  formation  of  any  acid 

It  has  been  objected  to  rennet  that  by  it  a  readily  fermentablp  p^rT 
decomposable  substance  is  introduced^into  the  cLe T  SLt^v 
causing  It  to  pass  into  a  state  of  decomposition  '  Hequently 

It  has  been  also  objected  that  the  stomachs  from  which  it  is  nre- 
pared  are  often  m  a  dirty  and  more  or  less  decayed  condition  aid  Lat 
the  sti-ength  of  the  rennet  made  is  yery  uncertain 

in  order  to  obviate  these  latter  objections  the  preparation  of  a  soln 
tion  of  rennet,  of  standard  and  ascertained  strengtrharbeersu^^ 

SryLtion' being  ^made  to  ensure  Is 
preservation.    Such  a  solution  would  appear  to  possess  several  advan- 

The  proportions  of  casein  and  butter  in  cheese  vary  with  the  kinrl 
I'SZttSn^^^^^^ 

poorer  m  buttei  than  that  made  from  cream  or  whole  milk 

Cheshire  cheese  is  of  com-se  made  from  whole  milk  •  Stil+n..  ^r.^ 
cream  ;  while  cream  cheese  consists  of  the  fresh  cZ  of  whole  mi^k 

de  Cliimie '—their  accuracy  may  in  some  T>arfim,lo,.  T -  , ,  , 
assuredly  they  need  confirmation    It  aLMrH'  ^ 

together  with  ammonia,  are  g'enerate^d,  «3\"om£nS'the' 
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alkali  to  form  salts.  It  is  stated  that  as  much  as  21  per  cent,  of  these 
ammonia  salts  have  been  found.  The  ammonia  is  doubtless  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  casein. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  CHEESE. 

The  following  analyses  exhibit  the  percentage  composition  of  most 
of  the  principal  kinds  of  cheese  met  with  in  the  market.  The  first 
series  is  recently  made  by  the  author,  the  second  is  by  Payen : — 


First  Seines. 


American. 

Gloucester- 
shire. 

Dutch. 

Cheddar. 

Stilton. 

Cream 
Cheese. 

Water  . 
Fat 

Casein  . 
Ash 

30-13 

32-  88 

33-  81 
3-18 

32-52 
29-94 
81-70 
5-84 

32-78 
27-57 
32-81 
6-84 

30-10 
36-54 
30-15 
3-21 

31-37 
36-58 
27-66 
4-39 

30-34 
67-32 
2-02 
0-32 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Second  Series. 


Chester. 

Brie. 

Neuf- 
chatel. 

Mar- 
seilles. 

Eoque- 
fort. 

Holland. 

Gruyfere. 

Parme- 
san. 

Water  . 
Fat 

Casein  . 
Ash 

30-39 
25-41 
35-58 
4-78 

63-99 
24-83 
15-29 
5-63 

61-87 
18-74 
14-58 
4-25 

40-07 
28-73 
23-87 
5-93 

26-53 
32-31 
32-45 
4-45 

41-41 

25-  06 

26-  24 
6-26 

32-05 
28-40 
34-56 
4-79 

30-31 
21-68 
35-07 
7-09 

96-16 

99-74 

99-44 

98-60 

95-74 

98-96 

99-80 

94-15 

It  thus  appears  that  the  composition  of  cheese  is  very  variable,  the 
variation  affecting  the  whole  of  its  constituents.  Of  course  these  dif- 
ferences are  explained  to  a  large  extent  by  corresponding  differences  in 
the  kind  and  mode  of  preparation  of  the  cheese,  but  for  cheeses  of  the 
same  name  and  character  gi-eater  uniformity  will  be  found  to  exist. 

Thus,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a  cheese  be  pure  or 
not  it  must  first  be  classified,  and  it  must  then  be  determined  whether 
it  is  a  cream,  whole  milk,  or  skim-milk  cheese,  and  whether  it  is  a 
hard  cheese,  or  soft,  like  cream  cheese.  These  natural  diflerences  in 
the  composition  of  cheese  render  it  somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  its  adulteration. 

Johnston  has  analysed  the  ash  of  two  samples  of  cheese:  1,  of 
hand  cheese ;  and  2,  of  Swiss  cheese. 
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Potash 
Soda  . 
Lime  . 
Magnesia 
Ferric  oxide, 
Carbonic  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Chloride  of  sodiu 


n 


Hand  cheese. 
4-85 
7-33 
2-55 
None. 
0-11 
0-03 
13-68 
72-47 


Swiss  cheese. 

2-  46 

3-  67 
17-82 

0-81 

0-17 

0-08 
20-45 
55-37 


101-02 


100-8^ 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  portion  of  the  ash  of  cheese  is 
made  up  of  chloride  of  sodium,  but  it  also  contains  notable  quantities 

•  2""^  ^^'^      combination  with  lime,  potash,  and  soda,  espe- 

cially the  former.  ^ 

AI^ALTSIS  OP  CHEESE. 

In  maMng  an  analysis  of  cheese  it  is  usually  only  necessary  to 
determine  the  casein,  ash,  and  salt;  in  some  cases,  however, 

It  may  be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  suffar  and  ammonm 

Estimation  ofwate?'.—2  or  3  grammes  of  cheese  should  be  cut  into 
very  hne  slices,  and  diied  on  the  water-bath  in  a  platinum  dish  until 
they  cease  to  lose  weight. 

Estimation  of  fat -^ext  the  fat  maybe  estimated  in  the  dried 
cheese  which  shoidd  be  first  transferred  to'a  small  flask,  by  exhaustion 
with  boiling  ether.    The  quantity  of  fat  may  be  ascertained  either  by 

of  tC^ch^r  f      ''jr^^  of  weight 

fl    r  ?      necessary  that  the  cheese  should  be 

thoroughly  dr3',  or  the  ether  will  not  act  upon  it.  If  in  any  case  the 
cheese  be  not  dry  it  should  be  first  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of 

bv  crjem.-This  is  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy 

weight  of  Le  as^^''^'^^  insoluble  in  ether,  and  deducting  from  it  thi 

Another  method  would  be  by  determining  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
by  the  ordinary  combustion  process.  "i^rogen 

mwxatxon  of  st^^r^r.-The  only  cheese  which  contains  any  appreci- 
able quantity  of  sugar  is  cream  and  other  soft  cheeses,  and  thk  maV 
be  extracted  from  the  residue  after  the  removal  of  the  fat  by  meanT  of 
^ther,  by  treating  first  with  strong  alcohol  and  then  .dth  Ming 

Estimation  of  ash.-ThiB  may  be  obtained  either  by  iucineratina  a 
quantity  of  the  cheese  itself,  or  in  the  manner  above  referred  to  if  i? 
be  desired  to  estimate  the  amount  of  salt  in  the  ash,  the  usual  ;stima 

made  "      "^''^^     "  ^^^^^^^      silver  is  to  fee" 

GG  2 
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Estimation  of  ammonia. — About  60  gTcammes  of  cheese  are 
tliorouglily  exhausted  by  means  of  repeated  additions  of  boiling  water. 
After  filtration  the  solution,  which  contains,  besides  the  sugar  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  the  ammonia  salts  of  the  volatile  acids,  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  retort,  and  rendered  alkaline  by  means  of  caustic  potash. 
It  is  then  distilled,  and  in  the  distillate  the  alkalinity  is  estimated  by 
a  standard  solution  of  either  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

The  volatile  acids  may  be  obtained,  together  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
by  boiling  a  portion  of  the  watery  solution  obtained,  as  above  described, 
with  dilute  sulphiuic  acid. 

THE  ADTJLTEKATIONS  OF  CHEESE. 

Colounng  ivith  annatto. — We  have  referred  in  the  article  on  annatto 
to  the  practice  of  colouring  cheese  witli  annatto — a  practice  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  useless,  \o  entail  some  unnecessary  expense,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  adulteration  of  amiatto  with  injurious  substances, 
to  be  attended  in  some  cases  with  risk  to  health. 

Other  colom-ing  matters  are,  however,  sometimes  employed  for  the 
same  pm'pose  as  annatto;  namQly,  mangold Jloivers,  snjfron,  and  the 
juice  of  red  carrots;  but  most  of  the  paler-coloured  and  all  the  high- 
coloured  cheeses  derive  the  whole  of  their  colour  from  annatto.  Stilton 
and  Cheddar  cheese  are  never  coloured  in  any  way. 

It  maybe  objected  to  the  whole  of  these  substances  that  theh'  em- 
ployment serves  no  useful  purpose. 

Flavouring  loith  herbs. — Various  articles  are  likevdse  added  to 
cheese  to  flavour  it,  and  to  impart  a  green  or  diversified  colom-. 

'  In  some  dairies,  the  leaves  of  sage,  parsley,  and  other  herbs,  are 
infused  into  cheese  to  give  it  a  green  colour.  In  other  dairies  part  oi 
the  curd,  when  ready  for  the  press,  is  exposed  in  a  sieve  to  the  air, 
in  order  that  it  may  become  oxygenated,  and  may  render  the  cheese 
into  which  it  is  mixed  with  newly  prepared  cm-d,  of  a  diversified 
colour,  and  of  a  disposition  to  run  speedily  into  putridity.  In  a  fe  iv 
dairies  rapid  putridity  is  induced  by  an  intermiztm-e  oi  beaten  pota- 
toes. In  Ross-shire,  cheeses  are  for  several  days  bm-ied  within  sea- 
mark, in  order  that  they  may  acquire  a  blue  colour  and  a  peculiar 
taste ;  and  in  France,  a  considerable  quantity  of  cheese  receives  an 
offensive  smell,  resembling  that  of  a  pigstye,  from  the  intei-mLxture 
of  fenugreek. — Rural  Cyclopcedia. 

Adulteration  loith  potatoes.— G\\qq^q  is  made  from  2^otatoes  m 
Thuringia  and  Saxonv,  in  this  manner  :— '  After  having  collected  a 
quantity  of  potatoes  of  good  quality,  giving  the  preference  to  a  large 
white  kind,  thev  are  boiled  in  a  cauldron,  and  after  becoming  cool, 
they  are  peeled  and  reduced  to  a  pulp,  either  by  means  of  a  grater  or 
mortar.  To  five  pounds  of  this  pulp,  which  ought  to  be  as  equal  as 
possible,  is  added  one  pound  of  sour  milk,  and  the  necessary  quantity 
of  salt.    The  whole  is  kneaded  together,  and  the  mixtiu-e  covered  up 
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and  allowed  to  lie  for  three  or  four  days  according:  to  the  season.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  it  is  kneaded  anew,  and  the  cheeses  are  placed  in 
little  baskets,  when  the  superfluous  moisture  escapes.  They  are  theii 
allowed  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  placed  in  layers  in  large  vessels,  where 
they  must  remain  for  fifteen  days.  The  older  these  cheeses  are,  the 
more  their  quality  improves.  Three  kinds  of  them  are  made.  The  first, 
which  is  the  most  common,  is  made  according  to  the  proportions  just 
given ;  the  second,  with  four  parts  of  potatoes  and  two  parts  of  ciu'dled 
milk ;  the  third,  with  two  parts  of  potatoes  and  four  parts  of  cow  or 
ewe  milk.  These  cheeses  have  this  advantage  over  other  kinds,  that  they 
do  not  engender  worms,  and  keep  fresh  for  a  number  of  years,  provided 
they  are  placed  in  a  dry  situation  and  in  well-closed  vessels.' — Quar- 
tefi'ly  Journal  of  Agricultui'e. 

Adulteration  %mth  hean  meal. — Cheeses  are  likewise  made,  in  some 
cases,  with  hean  meal,  which  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
nitrogen  than  the  potato,  and  hence  such  cheeses  will  be  much  more 
nutritious  than  those  made  with  potatoes. 

Adulteration  with  Venetian  red  and  reddle. — Venetian  red  and 
reddle  are  often  employed  to  coat  or  colour  the  outer  surface  of  many 
cheeses,  especially  Dutch  cheese.  This  practice  is  objectionable  in 
itself,  but  is  particularly  so  in  consequence  of  the  Venetian  red  some- 
times containing  lead. 

Sulphate  of  copper  and  arsenic. — The  outer  surface  or  rind  of  the 
cheese  is  sometimes  washed  over  with  a  solution  of  these  in  order  to 
protect  the  cheese  from  the  attacks  of  the  cheese  mite  and  other  para- 
sitic productions.  This  practice  is  also  very  objectionable,  since 
many  persons  not  unfrequently  eat  the  rind  of  the  cheese. 

Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samples. 

Twenty  samples  of  cheese  were  subjected  to  analysis  with  the  follow- 
ing results : — 

All  were  artificially  coloured,  in  most  cases  with  annatto. 
In  none  was  lead  present. 

Several  were  coloured  on  the  outside  with  Venetian  red  or  reddle 
ground  up  into  a  paste  with  grease. 

In  none  of  the  cheeses  loas  any  substance,  either  organic  or  mineral, 
present,  added  for  the  pui-pose  of  increasing  the  bulk  aiid  weight  of  the 
cheese.  ^ 

These  results  are  so  far  satisfactory,  especially  as  respects  lead.  . 

It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  from  the  results  of  these  twenty 
examinations,  that  lead  derived  from  the  adulterated  annatto  employed 
to  colour  the  cheese  is  never  present.  If  it  occur  only  in  one" sample 
out  of  a  hundred,  much  mischief  would  result  in  some  cases. 

That  it  does  sometimes  occur  in  both  annatto  and  cheese  is  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  Accum  and  Mitchell. 

Accum,  at  page  276  of  his  '  Treatise,'  affirms  that  several  instances 
had  come  under  his  knowledge  in  which  Gloucester  cheese  had  been 
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contaminated  with  red  lead,  and  had  produced  serious  consequences  on 
heing  taken  into  the  stomach.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  annatto  which  had  been  used  to  colour  the  cheese  was  itself 
coloured  or  adulterated  with  both  vermilion  and  red  lead. 

Mitchell  writes :  '  I  have  only  met  with  cheese  that  contained  lead 
on  one  occasion,  although  it  may  be  comparatively  common,' 

The  practice  of  coating  cheese  with  Venetian  red  and  reddle  is  even 
more  objectionable  than  the  use  of  adulterated  annatto,  since,  should 
this  contain  lead  in  any  case,  and  since  some  persons  are  thoughtless 
enough  to  eat  the  rind,  the  quantity  of  that  metal  consumed  would  be 
more  considerable. 

Although  cheese  escapes  for  the  most  part  the  hands  of  the  adul- 
terator, it  does  not  escape  the  attacks  of  fungi,  animalcules,  and  insects ; 
to  these  it  is  particularly  prone,  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  very  rich 
in  nitrogen. 

The  green  and  blue  colours  of  mouldy  cheese  are  due  to  the  develop- 
.-■ment  of  a  fungus,  Asjyergillus  r/laucus,  and  the  red  colour  or  mould  to 
another  fungus,  Sporendomima  casei. 

This  mouldiness  may  be  produced  in  comparatively  new  cheese  by 
inocidation. 

This  is  sometimes  effected  by  inserting  into  the  new  cheese  rolls  of 
mouldy  cheese,  extracted  by  the  scoop,  into  holes  previously  made  by 
the  same  scoop. 

It  is  said  that  large  pins  are  often  thrust  into  cheeses,  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  them  for  a  considerable  time  in  order  to  produce  the 
mouldiness.  This  is  a  very  objectionable  proceeding,  as  in  this  case 
the  colour  is  due  partly  to  the  formation  of  a  salt  of  copper,  and  partly 
in  some  cases  to  the  development  of  the  fungus,  which  takes  place  in 
consequence  of  the  admission  of  air  into  the  interior  of  the  cheese. 

At  a  still  further  period  of  decay  cheese  is  attacked  by  the  well 
known  cheese  mite  or  acarus,  Acarus  siro  of  Linnaeus,  now  called  ^cnriis 
domesticus,  and  which  is  so  small  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  microscope ;  the  dry  and  powdery  parts  of  cheese 
consist  almost  entirely  of  these  acari  and  their  ova  in  different  stages  of 
growth  (fig,  134). 

'  We  often  wonder  how  the  cheese  mite  is  at  hand  to  attack  a 
cheese  wherever  deposited  ;  but  when  we  learn  from  Leeweuhoek  that 
one  lived  eleven  weeks  gummed  on  its  back  to  the  point  of  a  needle 
without  food,  our  wonder  is  dinflnished,'  remark  Kii-by  and  Spence, 
Both  these  cheese  maggots  and  mites,  when  numerous,  destroy  cheese 
rapidly,  by  crumbling  it  into  small  pieces,  and  by  emitting  a  liquid 
substance,  which  causes  the  decayed  parts  to  spread  speedily.  They  may 
easily  be  killed,  however,  by  exposure  to  strong  heat,  or  by  plunging  the 
cheese  in  some  liquid,  such  as  whiskey,  capable  of  destroying  the  larvaj 
without  communicating  any  disagreeable  flavom\ 

Besides  the  casualties  from  fermentation,  cheese,  when  yet  quite 
fresh,  is  subject  to  the  attack  of  the  cheese-lly  {TiopMla  casei).  The 
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fly  is  ready  to  deposit  its  egg  in  the  deepest  crack  it  can  find^  by  means 
of  an  extensile  abdominal  tube.  The  specific  distinguishing  characters 
of  this  insect,  as  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Duncan,  are  as  follow: — '  About  two 
lines  in  length,  the  whole  body  of  a  greenish-black  colour,  smooth  and 
shining  ;  front  of  the  head  reddish-yellow,  paler  yellow  on  the  under 


Fig.  134. 


Dust  of  old  Cheese  magnified  about  40  diameters,  composed  entirely  of  Acarus 
Siro  or  Cheese  Mile,  m  all  conditions  of  development  from  the  ova  upwards 

side.  Thighs  ochre-yellow  at  the  base  and  apex ;  tibia  deep  ochre  the 
first  and  last  pair  black  at  the  apex;  anterior  tarsi  black,  the  others 
ochrey,  with  the  two  last  joints  and  the  claws  black  ;  wings  clear  and 
iridescent,  slightly  tinged  with  rust  colour  at  the  base,  halteres  ochrev  ' 
■— Ku-by  and  Spence  s  Introduction  to  Entomology.  ' 
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The  cheese  maggots  produced  from  this  fly  are  as  large  as  the  fly, 
and  commonly  called  jumpers.  '  When  this  maggot  prepares  to  leap, 
it  first  erects  itself  on  its  anus,  and  then  bending  itself  into  a  circle, 
by  bringing  its  head  to  its  tail,  it  pushes  forth  its  unguifoi-m  man- 
dibles, and  fixes  them  in  two  cavities  in  its  anal  tubercles.  All  being 
thus  prepared,  it  next  contracts  its  body  into  an  oblong,  so  that  the 
two  halves  are  parallel  to  each  other.  This  done,  it  lets  go_  its  hold 
with  so  violent  a  jerk,  that  the  sound  produced  by  its  mandibles  can 
be  easily  heard,  and  the  leap  takes  place.    Swammerdam  saw  one. 


Pig.  135. 


Anterior  and  posterior  views  of  Cheese  Mile.  Magnified  40  diameters. 


whose  length  did  not  exceed  the  fom-th  part  of  an  inch,  jump  in  this 
manner  out  of  a  box  six  inches  deep,  which  is  as  if  a  man  six  feet  high 
should  raise  himself  in  the  air  by  jumping  144  feet ;  he  had  seen 
others  leap  a  great  deal  higher.' — Book  of  the  Farm. 

THE  DETECTION  OP  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  CHEESE. 

The  presence  of  annatto  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  colour,  very 
obvious  in  most  cheese,  particularly  when  this  is  compared  with  an 
uncoloured  cheese,  such  as  Stilton. 

The  detection  of  potato.— Since  the  cells  of  potato  contain  a  large 
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quantity  of  starch,  its  presence,  as  well  as  that  of  any  other  starchy 
auhstance,  wiU  be  at  once  ascertained  by  adding  to  a  minute  portion 
of  the  cheese  a  drop  or  so  of  a  solution  of  iodine.    The  cells  of  potato 
are  charactensed  by  their  large  size  and  rounded  form  (Ho-  108) 
Ihey  wdd  be  best  seen  after  the  extraction  of  the  fat  by  m^ans  of 

afZ..?  Jr'!^  potatoes  would  only  be  employed  in  the  adulteration 
ol  cheese  after  they  had  been  cooked  and  mashed 

nf  ^tll^''^^^^^  °i  P'"''^''^  ^'^'^     estimated  from  the  amount 

of  starch  obtained^  as  glucose  in  the  usual  manner  by  boUino-  with 

stanch.  '  ^""'^ '  23  p^tTof 

The  detection  of  lean  meal.-Yox  the  detection  and  estimation  of 
this  we  must  proceed  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  mashed  poTto  The 
characters  of  the  starch  corpuscles  and  cellulose,  as  leyeded  by  the 

cheese  should  be  heated  in  the  rer!bath,''wS:i  ^t^^  ~:'J^l 
and  may  easily  be  poiired  off.    This  should  be  placed  L  a  test  tube 
and  xts  fusing  point  taken  in  the  manner  already  fuUy  described  i^tbp 

fiye'^grlirer"       S^T^T  "  ^  ^<^llo---About  four  or 

teristic  Ce  colour  n?  T  ^^""^'^^  ammonia,  when  the  charac- 
quantity  of%'o7A^  s-¥^cUe         appear;  or  if  the 

acidulated  whfacetic  3.^^^.  ammomacal  solution  should  be 
of  potassium,  whkh  wuT  pi' du  e  1  rp^'^^^^  ?^  ferrocyanide 

cipitate  oiferrocyZZ  y::^'  "  reddish-brown  coloration  or  pre- 

over^L^:%Tn?^e%7f^^^^  -*ed  and  difficult 

isVed  and^hf  ^^^^^^ 

potash  IS  then  to  be  added  in  sniill  n„«nt;t:„  ^    ^        Chlorate  of 
thus  eTolved  destroys  >rst  of  tte  oS^  r*!*  "  ' 
of  the  fat.    As  soon^s  the  iTqu  d  E"e,  clear  i'tT*,,"""  1""?*'™ 
»d  is  then  filtered,  whereb,^  the  fatTse^^'ated"  xK^firi^ 
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heated  on  the  water  bath  until  all  smell  of  chlorine  has  disappeared. 
A  current  of  pure  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  now  passed  through  the 
liquid  for  at  least  twelve  hoiu's,  it  being  heated  to  about  70°  0.  at  the 
same  time.  The  arsenic,  if  any  be  present,  is  thereby  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  sulphide  of  arsenic,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur 
and  organic  matter.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  water  containing  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  solution,  and 
dried.  The  filter  with  the  precipitate  is  then  drenched  first  with  pure 
strong  nitric  acid  and  then  with  sulphm'ic  acid,  and  heated  on  the 
sand-bath  in  a  small  porcelain  basin  until  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  begin 
to  escape.  The  mass  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  arsenic  exti-acted 
with  water  acidulated  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid.  Sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen is  again  passed  through  the  liquid,  whereby  the  arsenic,  together 
with  any  heavy  metal  which  may  be  present,  is  thrown  down  in  the 
form  of  sulphides,  this  time  in  a  state  of  purity.  If  the  precipitate  be 
of  a  pm-e  yellow  colour  and  soluble-  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  of  the  presence  of  arsenic ;  but 
if  it  be  black,  as  would  be  the  case  if  copper  be  present,  it  must  be 
washed  with  water  containing  sulphm-etted  hydrogen  and  then  ex- 
tracted with  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  arsenic  passes  into 
solution,  whilst  the  sulphide  of  copper  remains  imdissolved.  The  liquid 
is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby 
the  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  again  rendered  insoluble.  The  precipitate  of 
sulphide  of  arsenic  is  collected  on  a  filter,  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  the 
solution  again  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Thus  the  sulphide 
of  arsenic  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

For  its  further  identification  it  may  be  mixed  with  dry  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  heated  in  a  slow  ciu-rent  of  car- 
bonic acid,  when  pure  arsenic  will  sublime. 

If  the  metallic  arsenic  thus  obtained  be  heated  with  access  of 
air  by  breaking  off"  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  arsenious  acid  vnll  be 
formed,  which  sublimes  and  crystallises  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube  in 
the  form  of  well-defined  octahedral  crystals,  plainly  visible  with  a  lens 
or  a  low  power  of  the  microscope. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

LARD  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

two  per  cent,  respectively.  "^"f^S  "^'^^  ™<1  s^t,  which  should  not  exceed 

vesicular,  fibrous,  and  vascC  tissuesT^  .^^P^^f     from  the 

littlMin^^^^^^^^^^^  lard  are  Sometimes  salted  a 

The  fat  which  imme^^ely^X^^  are  stored  in  barrels, 

pxn-est  lard  :  this  is  o to  ts  bdno  in  ]  ^f^' 
less  highly  organised.    The  process  sl^^^^^ 

are  scored  or  sliced  into  lesse?  Sons  of  -—The  pieces  of  fat 

they  are  placed,  either  v,ith  av  ^T\  i      l"^^^  diameter  ; 

in  cauldrons,  Xh  L  u^uaU^^^^^      the  addition  of  a  little  water 
to  the  flai-e  v'aries  in  diifrnt  Lses     m  "PP^^^o  ^^^t 

scale  the  flame  is  often  arpM  direJ^^^^^^^  made  on  a  small 

sometmies  the  flare  is  melted  in  «  ^.f  l^i  ,  containing  vessel; 
medium  is  steam,  wh  ch  is  cmitnfnT  ^''^  ^^^^^Uy  the  heating 

and  outer  vessel  ii  pan    occalmn/r '      f'r^^  i^^? 
upon  the  flare  contaO  iS  cSSr  "^iV  t"^  'S^T^ 
out  and  floats  on  the  surface  f lS  .  •     }^        P"^*  ^^t  melts 

forming  a  scum,  which  is  sMnlp^%f  "^^^^^^  and  tissues  either 
deposit!    As  thell  h  J  no  aSv  fn^^vV^'  ^"^^^^  as  a 

take  up  any  of  the  wat?r  which  ,  T^^'"     «alt,  it  does  not 

while  the  salt  used  top  elrve^^^^^^^^^  T^^.  «0PPer, 

partly  falls  as  a  sedii^rnt  wU.T  ^^-^^^  solutiou^Ld 

turned  out  of  the  copper  throuora\l  «  /-^^  ™^        ^^"d,  is 
bladders  or  casks  tei-med  ke°    and  h.t!  .1  '""'^^"^ 

^nd  keg  lard,    if  L  ulall?  tV  K  ^.^^J^^^V^  ^ard  into 
oidy  which  is  storecf  in  bladder  "kerS  be  nol/tr"^'"^^  ^^^'^ 

be  ahnost  as  clear  and  transp^-enl  a^  wal^  ^fed  tl^a^m^^^^^ 
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ture  of  aljout  100°  0.,  it  should  liquefy  witliout  ebullition,  thus  show- 
ing the  ahsence  of  water,  and  should  not  throw  down  a  particle  of 
deposit.  Inferior  or  adulterated  lards  possess  characters  and  properties 
almost  the  reverse  of  these.  The  melting  point  of  lard,  as  determined 
hj  the  author  with  considerable  care,  ranges  from  42-6  to  44'6,  the 
mean  of  several  observations  being  43-6°  0.  According  to  Braconnet 
its  composition  is  as  follows : — Stearin  and  margarin,  38  ;  olein,  62, 

Our  supplies  of  lard  are  derived  principally  from  Ireland,  part  also 
comes  from  America  and  Hamburg,  while  London  and  our  chief  pro- 
vincial cities  possess  lard  manufactories. 

THE  ADTJLTERATIOlfS  OP  LAED. 

We  have  long  been  aware  that  lard,  like  nearly  every  other  article 
of  consumption,  is  liable  to  adulteration  :  indeed,  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
is  very  generally  known  to  dealers,  as  also  the  natm'e  of  the  principal 
adulterations  practised. 

The  chief  adulterations  of  lard  resemble  those  of  butter,  and  consist 
in  the  incorporation  with  it  of  ivater  and  starch.  Sometimes  the  water 
only  or  the  starch  only  is  had  recom\se  to  ;  in  others  both  these  adul- 
terations are  practised  on  the  same  lard. 

We  have  ourselves  met  with  many  samples  of  lard  adulterated  with 
potato  flour  ;  but  one  of  the  earliest  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject 
was  Mr.  George  Whipple,  in  a  communication  which  he  brought  before 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  which  was  noticed  in  its  Journal  for 
January  1853 ;  in  this  he  states  that  he  had  detected  large  quantities 
of  some  farinaceous  substance  in  lard. 

'  This  adulteration,'  writes  Mr.  Whipple,  '  was  discovered  in  the 
different  varieties  of  lard — from  the  finest  bladder  to  the  common 
firkin  lard.  In  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  two  firldns,  weighing 
105^  lbs.,  a  quantity  of  farinaceous  substance,  amoimting  to  22^  lbs., 
was  separated.  The  contents  of  another  firkin,  weighing  43|  lbs., 
yielded  12f  lbs.  of  a  similar  substance.' 

In  the  next  number  of  the  same  journal,  Mr.  Calvert,  of  Man- 
chester, published  some  further  observations  on  the  adulteration  of 
American  lard.  He  writes :  —  '  Diu-ing  the  numerous  analyses  _  I 
made  some  three  years  since  of  various  articles  of  food  employed  in 
public  establishments,  I  analysed  several  samples  of  American  lard, 
and  therefore  may  add  to  the  fact  already  mentioned  by  Mr.  George 
Whipple  in  your  last  number,  that  I  found  them  to  contain,  in  addi- 
tion to  starch,  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  water,  and  from  2  to  3  per 
cent,  of  alum,  and  about  1  per  cent,  of  quicklime. 

'  A  few  months  ago  I  was  able  to  ascertain  that  the  operation  is 
conducted  in  the  following  manner : — 

'  The  fatty  matters,  such  as  they  arrive  from  America,  are  melted 
with  a  little  water  in  false-bottomed  copper  pans,  through  which  cir- 
culates a  ciurent  of  steam.    The  dirt  and  other  heterogeneous  matters 
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fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  pans,  and  the  clear  grease  is  allowed  to  run 
into  a  wooden  vessel,  when  it  is  stirred  in  contact  with  cold  water  •  it 
IS  then  put  under  revolving-  wheels  with  a  thick  paste  made  of  potato 
starch  mixed  with  a  httle  potash  alum  and  quicklime,  which  appears 
to  faci  itate  the  taking  up  of  the  water  and  starch  by  the  fatty  n^atter 
Ihe  cause  of  the  American  lard  appearing  so  white  is,  no  doubt" 
^^^I^  "^^^^^  throughtheinterposition  of  the  stai^ 

.em^^^^^^^^  e-s  sho.d 

tJiat  the  manufactm-er  also  adds  it  for  the  pVpose  of  comlnica  W 
to  the  lard  the  property  of  facilitating  the  raising  and  incTeas  n^  the 
whiteness  of  the  confectioners'  paste,  in  which  it  is  largely  eZL^^^ 
It  should  be  imderstood  that  American  lard,  as  brouo-ht  to  this 
country,  IS  not  m  general  adulterated.  The  adulteration  usiS^^lw^^^^ 
place  subsequent  to  its  arrival,  and  is  the  work  of  som^of  ofir  own 
manufactm^ers.  The  reason  why  American  lard  is  so  freq^ntly  seTectTd 
for  adulteration  IS,  that  it  is  of  inferior  quality  and  value  and  so  soft 

T.o/'"?r/l°™.^?°?''^^^^^^^  ^^"0^  a  respectable  lard-render  it  an 
V  ?yc  mmon   t^^^^^     1  ^  ^"^^  quantify  of  ,..«o.  r/t  J  ^ 
^ry  common.    It  is  used  more  particularly  in  warm  weather  and 

MesuUs  of  the  Examination  of  8amples 
were  t  f^Uow  exao^iuation  c(  upwards  of  100  samples  of  lard 

saline  sut^es  as 

soda,  and  caustic  lime,  these  beino-  intenr^Prl  o^fil  f  potasli  and  of 

2  ^^^VT'        -P^ve  irioiS*«  2  oXr"  ''''  '"^ 
2.  That  the  description  of  lard  most  liaWp  fn  I- 

lard,  and  of  this,  particularly  tLt  whTch  is  Lml'T^^  ^^^'^ 
land ;  Irish  keg       being  4  rarely  adXS^^^^ 
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3.  That  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  samples  of  lard  submitted  to 
examination,  and  procured  chiefly  from  retail  dealers,  seven  were 
found  to  he  adulterated  with  potato  starch. 

The  adulteration  of  lard  prevails  not  only  in  certain  localities,  but 
also  chiefly  at  certain  times— that  is,  whenever  a  sufficient  supply  of 
inferior  lard,  suitable  for  mixing,  can  be  procured  ;  for  it  is  said  not  to 
answer  to  adulterate  a  lard  of  good  quality,  which  commands  a  high 
price,  and  which  is  spoiled  by  being  tampered  with. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  qualities  of  a  lard  thus  adulte- 
rated must  be  seriously  impaired  for  almost  every  pm-pose  for  which 
it  is  employed  :  thus,  of  com-se,  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  economical 
for  culinary  purposes.  The  use  of  such  lard  in  machinery  might,  in 
some  cases,  produce  serious  consequences  by  impeding  its  action. 
Ijastly,  the  activity  of  all  the  ointments  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  made 
with  such  a  lard,  would  be  much  injured,  especially  the  simple  and 
compound  iodine  ointments,  which,  if  starch  were  present,  would,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  dispenser,  turn  blue,  or  almost  black,  in  the  act 
of  incorporation. 

The  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Lard. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  lard  be 
genuine  or  adidterated,  is  to  melt  it  at  about  a  temperature  of  100°  0. 
If  it  fuse  without  ebullition  or  without  the  occurrence  of  a  deposit, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  sample  is  genuine;  bat  if  ebullition 
take  place,  or  a  sediment  is  thrown  down,  the  lard  is  unquestionably 
adulterated. 

Detection  of  water. — The  adulteration  of  water,  and  the  quantity 
present,  may  be  thus  determined : — A  known  weight  of  lard,  say  2 
fframmes,  is  to  be  exposed  to  heat  until  the  lard  ceases  to  lose  weight ; 
the  loss  indicates  the  quantity  of  water. 

Detection  of  starch. — The  presence  of  starch  may  be  discovered  by 
thoroughly  mixing  a  drop  of  a  tincture  of  iodine  vdth  a  few  grains  of 
the  lard,  placed  upon  a  slip  of  glass  ;  the  lard  will  change  colour,  and 
become  deep  blue,  or  almost  black.  If  now  a  little  of  this  be  viewed 
under  the  microscope,  the  starch  corpuscles  will  themselves  be  seen 
colom-ed  by  the  iodine.  .    -,  . 

.  To  determine  the  kind  of  starch  contained  m  any  sample,  we  must 
use  the  microscope.  A  minute  piece  of  the  lard  should  be  placed  on 
a  glass  slide,  previously  thoroughly  warmed ;  the  moment  the  lard  is 
melted  it  must  be  viewed  by  the  object  glass,  when  the  starch  cor- 
puscles will  be  distinguished  standing  out  as  clearly  as  though  they 

were  in  water.  ^  ^^ 

Another  way  in  which  the  starch  corpuscles  may  be  weU  seen  by 
the  microscope,  is  to  spread  out  by  gentle  pressure,  between  two  pieces 
of  glass,  a  very  thin  stratum  of  the  lard,  or  the  fatty  matter  may  be 
first  removed  by  means  of  ether  and  the  residue  examined. 
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he  mefe*f  antTlfrl^'''  of  starch  present,  the  lard  should 

Delei-mnatton  of  the.  saline  matter.— Tot:  the  deterniinntm„  „f  ti. 
sahne  matter,  10  gra„..>es  of  the  lard  sho^ulXtre^ed  the  L'h 

I"ig.  136, 


LAPD,  adulterated  with  Po^a^o  starch.    Magnified  240  diameters. 


Sn^'ofittt  ^^^^^  P—  for  the  esti- 

W  given  in  the  same  artS^  ¥^  -^'"^"^  ''l^^'  of 

by  dissolving-  the  ash  t  tdrocKHS  ^  eas  ly  estimated 
ammonia,  which  wiU  throw  purTa ^'^^ 

filtration,  washed,  incinerated TnH^w  ^^^^^^hich  is  separated  by 
on  '  Bread.'        '  ^^^^^^rated,  and  weighed,  as  described  in  the  article 

reacTi'oV-dTh^'et^^^^^^^^  ^t^^ed  by  the  alkaline 

estimated  by  extraction  oTt^  ash  tith  lT  ^  ^""f"' .  ^^^^  ^^J 
linity  by  mJans  of  a  standarltlSoH^^^^^^^^^^^  ^L- 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
ISINGLASS  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Admixture  with  gelatin,  or  substitution  thereof  for  isinglass. 

Isinglass  is  the  air  "bag,  or  swimmino'  bladder,  sometimes  called  the 
sound,  of  various  fisli,  cliieliy  of  the  sturgeon  tribe,  and  belonging  to 
the  genus  Acipenser. 

This  bag  is  a  membrane  filled  with  air,  situated  near  the_  spme, 
above  the  centre  of  gravity.  In  most  fish  it  communicates  with  the 
oesophagus,  or  stomach,  by  a  duct,  which  is  Imown  as  the  ductm 
nmeumaticus]  in  others,  the  duct  is  imperforate;  occasionally  there 
are  two  sacs,  one  anterior  to  the  other,  and  communicating  by  a 
short  tube. 

The  air  bag  is  made  up  of  an  external  or  peritoneal  covering ;  a 
middle,  fibrous,  and  in  some  cases  muscular  coat;  and  an  internal, 
highly  vascular  membrane.  •  i  -n 

The  following  are  the  principal  species  of  fish  fi-om  which  itussian 
isinglass  is  derived  -.—Acipenser  Huso  or  the  Beluga,  A.  Gouldenstadtii 
or  the  Osseter,  A.  Ruthenus  or  the  Sterlet,  A.  Stellatus  or  the  Seioruga, 
Silurus  Glanis,  and  Siprinus  Carpio.        ,    .       .    ^.^      ,      ^  . 

In  addition  to  the  above,  isinglass  is  obtained  m  ditterent  parts  ot 
the  world  from  several  other  lands  of  fish.  In  New  York,  from  the 
Lahrus  Squeteague,  of  Mitchell.  In  New  England  it  is  procured  from 
the  intestines  of  Morrhua  vidgaris,  or  the  common  cod,  this  form  being 
denominated  nbhon  isinglass.  In  the  Brazils,  it  is  obtained  from  a 
large  fish,  probably  a  species  of  SUurus ;  and  m  Iceland,  from  the 
Cod  and  Lota  Moloa  or  Ling. 

For  an  account  of  the  fisheries  and  the  mode  of  preparation  or 
drying  of  the  .swimming  bladder,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  authors 
work, '  Food  and  its  Adulterations.' 

The  principal  kinds  of  isinglass  are  leaf,  short  staple,  long  staple,  and 

book  isinglass.  .  .    ,  n        •  r 

Samovey  short  staple  and  book  isinglasses  are  usually  of  inferior 

'^''^in'^addition  to  the  isinglass  imported  from  Russia,  a  va^t  quantity 
is  annually  received  from  the  Brazils,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
It  is,  however,  greatly  inferior  to  the  descriptions  we  have  noticed. 
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Indeed  BrazUian  isinfass  is  only  fit  for  fining  purposes,  and  for  such 

plfll  r''^'^^^  ^^  ''^  proprietors  of  large  breS 

estabhsliments,  wlio  consume  nearly  tlie  entire  quantity  imported. 

Manufacture  of  Isinglass. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  isinglass  in  this  coimtry,  the  best  kinds  arp 
stpifol'   '  '  WeV^^-^tion  before  the^^' are  ready  for  con! 

.r.o^^^^^'-^^J^^^  examined,  and  all  discoloured  parts  cut 

away;  the  cuttings  and  other  pieces  not  deemed  good  enoui  for  the 
best  are  placed  aside  as  seconds  or  thirds.  These,  in  some  cases  are 
used  for  fimng  the  better  descriptions  of  ales,  but  moreTeueSTv  for 

i.ong  and  short  staple  isinglass  is  extensively  demanded  bv  cidpr 
^^^^^  ZSfS^  ttf/SijSie^ 

are  ^ariy  round  the  HadZ  t/™  *T'''  P"''*"*  ^l*"™""  1<'»^«>» 
about  tw^o  fe^tltcSetneerrf  w^lr  dih^1r,^^' 

to  reachlrpounds  '^"P"'"'  1"^^"  1™°™ 

.mfe  ?h?Xn^me?ho7of 'S'^'  .''°-rP°™-  -  ge-^eraUy  used 

maiuer  resembliuAwL  S  'i'""''*'^  ™"er3,  awanged  m  pairs  in  a 
caue   Tbe  rSwli     ■       5°''  ^P'-^^^mg  the  juice  from  the  suo-ar- 

mated  aid  spread  k  ITll  ,%    °  .f"'''' 

aniSL^Ielesfa-di^r^^^^^^^^ 

width  ofthe  <  ribbon;  of  co^Se'ietalr     ""'^'     """""'^  i  't-* 

It  18  to  be  remarked  that  in  rollino-  thp  vihl^n-,.  i.  • 
the  width  of  the  rollers,  generally  abo"^  tt  to^J^^^rt^f  oll^'nlth- 
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wise,  and,  when  completed,  can  be  folded  or  rolled  up  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  length  of  common  linen. 

After  a  brief  delay,  for  the  purpose  of  drying,  the  next  and  last 
process  of  cutting  is  eifected.  By  the  introduction  of  modern  machi- 
nery, this  part  of  the  preparation  of  isinglass  is  performed  with  sur- 
prising celerity,  and  the  material  is  cut  into  very  fine  shreds. 

The  cutting  machine  is  a  cylinder  with  some  five  or  six  keen- 
edged  blades  fixed  in  a  tangential  direction  to  the  cylinder.  The 
same  engine  which  serves  to  roll  out  the  isinglass,  as  already  described, 
suflices  to  turn  this  little  machine  at  the  rate  of  some  800  or  1,000  re- 
volutions per  minute  ;  talring  a  low  estimate,  we  will  suppose  it  tm'us 
800  times.  On  examining  the  cylinder  we  find  five  or  six  blades  set 
in  it,  and  as  each  of  these  knives  severs  a  shred  from  the  width  of 
the . '  ribbon,'  while  the  cutting  process  is  going  on,  it  follows  that 
foiu*  or  five  thousand  shi-eds  are  cut  in  the  short  space  of  one  minute. 

Such  is  the  plain  and  simple  method  of  preparing  cut  isinglass. 

There  are,  however,  many  consumers  who  still  prefer  the  old- 
fashioned  style  of  hand-cut  isinglass.  In  this  case,  the  thin  leaf  is 
palled  to  pieces  with  the  fingers  or  divided  into  strips  with  scissors,  a 
work  mostly  performed  by  women. 

The  shreds  of  isinglass,  softened  in  cold  water  and  examined  imder 
the  microscope,  are  seen  to  possess  a  fibrous  structure,  a  few  vessels, 
granular  cells,  and  nuclei  being  scattered  here  and  there ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  an  organised  substance  (fig.  137). 

THE  ADTJLTEEATIO]SrS  OP  ISINGLASS. 

The  principal  adulteration  of  isinglass  is  with  gelatin,  an  article  in 
every  respect  inferior  to  isinglass. 

,  Usually  shreds  of  gelatin  are  mixed  with  those  of  isinglass.  Occa- 
sionally the  gelatin  is  incorporated  with  the  isinglass  while  it  is  in 
sheets. 

Most  frequently,  however,  gelatin  is  substituted  for  isinglass.  The 
best  isinglass,  of  course,  is  Russian ;  this  is  often  deteriorated  by 
admixture  with  a  very  inferior  article,  termed  Brazilian  isinglass 
in  other  cases,  this  is  substituted  for  the  better  and  more  valuable 
description  of  isinglass. 

Results  of  the  Examination  of  Sam2Jles. 

Oi  ttoenty-eight  samples  of  isinglass  subjected  to  examination,  ten, 
or  more  than  one-third,  of  the  samples  consisted  entirely  of  gelatin. 

THE  DETECTION  OE  THE  ADtTLTERATIONS  OF  ISINGLASS. 

Between  isinglass  and  gelatin  several  well-marked  distinctions 
exist ;  some  of  these  are  sufliciently  simple  to  enable  the  ordinary 
observer  himself  to  distinguish  the  one  article  from  the  other. 
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nf  it^^^}^^  is  necessary  to  effect  the  discrimination  is  to  spread  a  few 
Tf'  -^^''^  *°  ^°i«ten  them  with  wate^ 

::n:!lXT  ^'^'^^  ""^^^^  -^^^  appearancer;:: 

Isinglass  and  gelatin  differ,  especially  in  the  following  characters 

^^o;^si:zt::o^^  — ^  Cme 

The  sweUmg  is  equal  in  all  dii^ections,  so  that,  when  viewed  with 

Fig.  137, 


sections  „,         .  ^ 

Ln^ir"°'*^~"P»'*''->^-d-PPearmore  or  less  quad- 

In  boiling  water  they  dissolve  nearly  without  reaidne 
1.ut?ol  Z^l^  ^-olved  isin,lass/when  hf,' StTnewhat  fishy, 

H  H  2 
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Under  the  microscope  the  filaments  exhibit  a  well-marked  fibrous 
structm'B. 

In  acetic  acid  they  swell  up,  and  become  soft  and  jelly-like,  the 
greater  part  of  the  structure  being-  lost. 

-  Lastly,  '  The  ash  which  results  from  the  incineration  of  good  Rus- 
sian isinglass  is  of  a  deep  red  colour  ;  it  contains  but  a  small  portion  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  never  amounts  to  more  than  nine  per  cent,  of 
the  isinglass  used.'  ^ 

The  shreds  of  gelatin,  on  the  contrary,  when  placed  in  cold  water, 
swell  up,  acquire  increased  transparency,  and  become  translucent  and 
glass-like. 

The  form  which  the  shreds  take  in  swelling  is  peculia,r :  they  do 
not,  like  those  of  isinglass,  swell  equally  and  remain  quadrilateral,  but 
become  expanded,  flat,  and  ribbon-like/ the  broad  sm-faces  correspond- 
ing to  the  incised  margins. 

The  dry  shreds  on  the  uncut  surfaces  frequently  present  a  peculiar, 
shining  lustre,  not  unlike  that  of  tinsel. 

In  boiling  water  they  do  not  entirely  dissolve,  but  in  most  cases  a 
copious  deposit  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 

The  smeU  of  the  hot  infusion  is  like  that  of  glue,  and  therefore  dis- 
agreeable. 

The  moistened  filaments,  or  the  solution  of  gelatin,  usually  exhibit 
a  strong  acid  reaction :  this  in  some  cases  is  due  to  the  substances  used 
in  bleaching  it. 

They  show  no  structiu'e  under  the  microscope,  but  only  the  marks 
of  the  instrument  employed  in  cutting  them. 

Immersion  in  dilute  acetic  acid  hardens  gelatin. 

Lastly,  the  ash  is  different  from  that  of  isinglass  in  amount,  coloiir, 
and  composition.  '  100  gi-ains  of  gelatin  give  from  2-.3  to  2;6  grains 
of  ash,  which  is  white,  contains  much  carbonate  of  lime,  with  some 
chlorides  and  sulphates.' — Lethehj. 

It  is  therefore  very  easy  to  distinguish  between  isinglass  and  gela- 
tin, even  when  the  shreds  of  the  two  articles  are  mixed  together  in  the 

same  parcel.  -..rr.    n     i  xi 

The  discrimination  is,  however,  much  more  difiicult  when  they  are 
both  incorporated  in  the  same  shreds  or  strips  ;  nevertheless,  by  means 
of  the  microscope,  this  adulteration,  first  described  by  Dr.  Redwood, 
may  frequently  be  discovered. 

If,  on  examination  with  that  instrument,  the  shreds,  after  unmersion 
in  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes,  exhibit  a  thick  border  of  a  clear  and 
structm-eless  substance,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  shreds  are  coated 

vnth  gelatin.  .     .  .    ,  ^     j  • 

Some  of  the  better  kinds  of  Brazilian  isinglass  are  manufactured  lu 
the  same  way  as  Russian,  and  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate.  No  doubt,  in 
some  instances,  this  is  mixed  with  or  sold  as  the  best,  and  it  has  been 

1  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  vol.  x.  p.  127. 
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ascertained  that  acids  and  other  chemicals  have  hepn  ,,«p^  +^  • 
>t3  eok.u:;  hut  the  test  of  good  isinglass  is  Xn? 
The  jelly  made  from  Russian  isinfflass  dissolves  rPjiriiwTf.?  ? 

-ith  thSr^ttiable  i  '      -"t™'.  ■'^"y' 

ri^:^'Ztt^^^o-^^^^^^^ 

the  jelly  is  opalescent  and  niill^  '''^  '""'^''y  <''««°1™<J.  ^nd 

need?drSfcZi:jSJetKt&  t?'^^''^"'^ 

of  Brazilian  isino-lass  hot  watpr  Jt^^Y  ^^^^  m  the  case 

colom-.    It  is  ahaTost  needlrto  ad^h«tT>^^  IT^''  ^'"^^^ 
ferior  in  quality,  and  th  lailVp^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

the  jelly  proportionately  wJak.  ^'^""'^'^^^  matter  renders 

The  quality  of  any  ^isinglass  may  easily  be  tested  hv  • 

a  particle  of  sediment  rpmn?7i  fTl  '^f  dissolve,  and  scarcely 
beiW.  .eeo,din,  to  ^  ^Zi^!^^  ^l^^ 

they  t.u.  white  'a°  d"  "e°rfot"ltil?°Jh:^^  ' 
'HS^.-P'.™"  f°™,-  d«P-it  at  the  boSom  o/the'vessTl 

If  Russian  isinglass  be  adiUterated  with  BraziLTtlf  f  j   ■  . 
may  easily  be  detected  bv  the  insnlnW^  wiia  jjiazu  a,u,  the  admixture 

is  s,u-e  to  appear  in  pronorfio^i  tn  A  "^""'^  ^^ich 

that  may  beTntrodLeT"^  S  smd  "^Ar T4.°'  ^r"'^"  '^''^^''^^ 
ii-om  pleasant,  and  forms  a  grlat  contrast^  b  t?'  f  .^tT"'.'^*'' 
seaweed-like  odom:  of  Eussiln  sin„lass 
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GELATIN  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  addition  of  salt  or  sugar. 
PREPAEATION  OF  GELATIN. 

We  have  heen  at  some  pains  to  procure  the  following  information 
respecting-  the  maniifactiu'e  of  gelatin. 

Ordinary  gelatins  are  made  from  those  pieces  of  skins  which  are 
cut  off  by  the  tanner  as  unfit  for  making  leather,  in  consequence  of 
thickness.  The  best  description  is  prepared  from  the  skins  of  calves' 
heads ;  these  are  separated  from  the  whole  slrins  after  they  have  passed 
through  the  process  of  liming,  to  remove  the  hair  from  them. 

The  slrins  are  next  well  washed  to  get  rid  of  the  lime,  and  all  the 
pieces  of  flesh  and  fat  are  carefully  cut  out ;  some  manufactm-ers  soak 
them  for  a  short  time  in  a  dilute  solution  of  muriatic  acid,  to  remove 
any  remaining  portion  of  lime  ;  but  this  practice  is  both  injurious  and 
unprofitable.  The  acid  forms  with  the  lime  chloride  of  calciimi, 
which,  if  it  is  not  carefully  removed  by  washing,  is  boiled  up  with  the 
skins,  and,  being  soluble,  remains  in  the  gelatin ;  a  portion  of  the 
skins  is  also  dissolved  by  the  acid,  and  is  thrown  away  in  the  water 
employed  in  washing  them,  which  thus  occasions  a  loss  in  weight. 

In  some  cases  the  skins  are  boiled  whole,  in  others  they  are  cut  into 
small  pieces,  or  even  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  a  machine  especially  con- 
structed for  the  pm-pose.  -,    ^     .  •  j.  ^^ 

If  the  skins  are  cut  into  fine  pieces  instead  of  being  put  into  the 
boiler  whole,  the  gelatin  wiU  be  better,  that  is,  it  wiU  be  of  a  hghter 
colour  ;  and  the  process  is  more  economical,  as  one-half  the  time  will 
be  saved  in  the  boiling,  and  much  less  heat  and  fuel  required.  As 
the  gelatin  is  darkened  by  prolonged  boiling,  the  reduction  of  the 
slrins  to  a  pulp  is  a  point  of  very  great  importance  m  the  manufacture 
of  gelatin— so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Swinbiu-ne  has  obtained  a  patent  lor 
this  method  of  preparation.  ,       ^   i  ^ 

The  skins  are  boiled  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one 
gallon  of  water  to  seven  pounds  of  skin ;  a  small  quantity  of  common 
salt  is  added  to  preserve  the  gelatin.  After  it  has  boiled  for  about 
tAvelve  hours,  it  is  strained  and  clarified  with  white  of  eggs,  and  tlieu 
run  upon  glass  plates ;  as  soon  as  it  is  solid,  it  is  cut  into  slices  and 
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laid  upon  nets  to  dry,  in  a  room  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  80° 
it  the  room  is  not  heated,  the  sm-face  of  the  gelatin  becomes  covered 
with  small  an-bubbles ;  when  the  gelatin  is  dry  it  is  cut  by  a  machine 
m  tJie  same  manner  as  isinglass. 

The  size  of  the  glass  plates  varies  according  to  the  fancv  of  the 
manufactm^er.  The  ordinary  size  is  fifteen  by  eighteen  inches  but  in 
some  cases  they  are  three  feet  square;  the  plates  or  slices  of  gelatin 
are  generaUy  about  fifteen  inches  long  by  three  wide 
o.l  J-^^'jf  skin  of  the  head  of  the  calf  only  is'used  for  making 
gelatm  the  whole  of  the  slnns  both  of  the  calf  and  ox  are  perfectl? 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  are  not  used,  as  they  are  much  more 
valuable  for  conversion  into  leather. 

^d^r"^""  ""^^^^^  especiaUy  in  warm  weather,  the  skins  used  are  some- 
what decomposed  but  this  is  not  generally  the  case.    This  condition 
ahhough  removed  to  some  extent  by  repeated  washings,  cannot  be' 
entoely  remedied  ;  hence  gelatin  made  from  such  damaged  sidns  'viU 
always  retam  a  smell  and  taste  more  or  less  disagreeable 

^  i^  rench  gelatm  is  usually  much  whiter  than  English  :  this  is  owino- 
tC^oCC  "  "^""'^  "^^^^  yoimg^;  thTn  i? 

Gelatin  is  likewise  prepared  from  the  bones  of  the  ox  and  the 
sheep.    It  IS  obtained  by  boiling  bones  in  water  under  priure  It 
IS  more  readily  procured  by  employing  bones  which  have  been  're- 
>ious Iv  digested  m  hydrochloric  acid  to  extract  the  phosphate  of  li?ie 
'In  this  way  a  nutritious  soup  is  prepared  in  Paris  f7the  hoL  ak 

dSu^ln  bo'nT^'  ^^'4  extrald  fromTnt  ! 

^^^^      ^  »  PhilblfrSwin! 

fnvJ  T^®  "^^^^f^f  commences  his  specification  by  stating  that  hereto- 
foie,  m  manufactunng  gelatin,  it  has  been  usual  (with  one  excep  ion) 
IZL  ^  %T  P^'T'       ^'^'^       ^kins,  and  to  emplov  adds  and 

c  nS^abTw^^^^  ^^^^  processes^ XT 0  cupy 

consiaeiable  time,  and  are  likewise  costly  :  and  in  the  excei^f 

int"a^^^^  "^^^^  -d-"  tt  Sf  h?de 

CiS^the;  then  to  Upioy  bS 

'  This  lOYention  consists  in  the  foUowin--  more  simnlp  ,„„,7  f 
manufactunng  gelatin  :-The  patentee  takes  Ces  or  sZs  TnarN 
thereof,  as  fresh  and  as  sweet  as  ■no«'^^hlp  nr^ri  ^,  -p  i  <  P'^^^® 
reduces' the  whole  into  sCfn^s  or^?Sfslicefor  fil 
instrument ;  he  soaks  the  shavln's  or  filiS  for  abo n^i^  any  suitable 
in  cold  water,  and  then  chanced  the  simr  hi  t  .^""^  «f  ^^im 
of  the  water  two  or  three  timS  ^^S^  untilltLSttS  tS 
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he  detected,  eitlier  in  the  water  or  in  the  sha\-ings,  and  then  he  removes 
the  shavino-3  from  the  water.  If  this  product  is  intended  for  soup,  it 
is  di-ied  on  nets,  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  If  gelatin  is  to  he  ex- 
tracted, the  shavings,  after  the  above  soaking,  are  put  into  a  suitaljle 
vessel/with  a  quantitv  of  water,  sufficient  to  cover  them  when  pressed 
'down  and  they  are  subjected  to  a  heat  not  exceeding  boibng  water, 
mei  dissolved  the  gelatin  is  to  be  strained  throug-h  linen  or  other 
fabric,  subiected  to  slight  pressm-e  with  the  hands  or  otherwise,  or  the 
solution  may  be  permitted  to  run  off  from  the  vessel  without  strain- 
ino-  by  which  means  much  of  the  gelatin  will  be  separated  from  the 
fibrous  matters.  The  product  of  gelatin  thus  obtained  is  run  m  thin 
films  on  to  a  smooth  surface  of  slate,  or  other  suitable  material,  to  set ; 
it  is  then  removed  on  to  nets  to  dry,  and  when  dry  it  is  cut  up  wath 
an  isino-lass  cutter  or  other  suitable  apparatus.  The  residue,  dried  or 
not,  may  be  used  for  thickening  soup,  and  other  culinary  pm-poses. 

'  Another  manufacture  of  gelatinous  substances  is  produced  by  the 
followino-  process,  from  cod  sounds,  or  other  fishy  matters  capable  ot 
vieldino-"  oelatin :— These  matters  are  reduced  to  shavings  or  thm 
films,  soaked  in  water,  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  aM  the  gelatin 
strained  or  run  oft"  as  above  described.  The  patentee  obtained  a  first 
second,  and  third  product  of  gelatin,  which  he  forms  into  sheets,  and 
when  dry  cuts  up  the  same  with  an  isinglass  cutter.  This  manufactm-e 
of  gelatin  will  be  found  highly  useful  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  isinglass 

for  clarifying  liquids.'  .  .    ,  i  . 

Inferior  g-elatin  is  used  in  large  quantities  by  papei-makers,  straw 
hat  and  silk  manufacturers;  but  these  parties  generally  purchase  the 
skins,  and  prepare  the  gelatin  themselves. 

Unlike  isino-lass  the  shreds  of  gelatin,  as  already  noticed,  examined 
with  the  microscope,  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  transparent  and 
TDerfectly  homogeneous  substance  (see  fig.  137).  .  •      i . 

Glue  is  quite  a  distinct  manufacture  from  gelatin,  and  is  seldom 
carried  on  by  the  same  parties.  It  is  made  from  bones,  refuse  pieces  ot 

^^'""S^kti^m  when  quite  pure,  is  colourless,  transparent,  elastic  and 
yet  brittle,  tastdess  and  odourless,  heavier  than  e^nd  msoluW^^^ 
i]nnhn]  or  ether  When  immersed  m  cold  water  it  swells  up  and 
aS  about  40  per  cent,  of  that  liquid.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  \rrecipitated  fi-om  its  concentrated  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol. 
By  prolS  bd  ing  it  loses  its  power  of  gelatinising,  and  the  sohi- 
tionC  evaporation  leaves  a  residue  which  attracts  moistm-e  from  he 
all  It  contains  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  yields,  as  the  average 
of  all  the  reliable  analyses  made,  17-9  per  ce^t.  of  nitrogen 

It  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  but  not  by  salts  ot  lead,  alum,  oi 

^:^on  is  very  prone  to  put-fhction ;  it  be_^ 
and  afterwards  gives  off"  ammonia  freely..   This  property  of  hist  be 
coming  acid  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  gelatin. 
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Gelatin  is  dissolved  hj  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the  coldf 
The  solution,  when  diluted  with  water  and  boiled,  yields  leucin  and 
yUjcocin  or  sugar  of  (jelatin.  By  boiling  a  solution  of  gelatin  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  several  days,  Grerhard  obtained  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  saccharinQ  matter  convertible 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  by  fermentation. 

It  is  oxidised  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  oxalic  acid  and  other  com- 
pounds being  formed. 

Gelatin  dissolves  phosphate  of  lime,  forming  with  it,  in  some 
instances,  chemical  combinations. 

The  precipitate  of  gelatin  with  gallo-tannic  acid  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  and  when  dried  contains  about  74'6  per 
cent,  of  gelatin,  but  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  constant. 

Gelatin,  according  to  Liebig,  possesses  the  property  of  inducing 
saccharification. 


THE  ADTJLTEEATIONS  OP  GELATIN. 

The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  with  the  view  of  ensuring 
the  preservation  of  the  gelatin,  is,  of  course,  allowable ;  but  salt  is 
frequently  added  in  large  quantities;  it  then  causes  the  gelatin  to 
absorb  moistm-e  from  the  atmosphere,  whereby  its  weight  is  much 
increased. 

In  some  cases,  g'elatin  is  adulterated  with  suga?',  either  brown 
or  v^hite,  not  to  any  considerable  extent,  except  with  some  of  the 
inferior  qualities,  such  as  are  so  largely  used  by  the  manufacturers  of 
canister  meats. 

The  jellies  in  bottles,  and  those  sold  by  confectioners  as  isinglass 
and  calves'  feet  jelly,  consist  principally  of  gelatin  variously  flavoured. 
J ellies  made  from  calves'  feet  are  much  less  firm,  and  dissolve  quicker 
than  those  made  from  gelatin,  if  kept  in  a  warm  room. 

THE  DETECTION  OE  THE  ADTILTEKATIONS  OE  GELATIN. 

The  adulteration  of  gelatin  with  salt  maybe  thus  detected :— 10 
gTammes  of  the  gelatin  must  be  incinerated  and  the  ash  tested  for 
salt— the  quantity  of  which  present  may  be  determined,  if  necessary, 
by  the  process  given  under  '  Butter.' 

For  the  detection  of  the  suf/ar  the  following  process  may  be  fol- 
lowed :— Dissolve  the  gelatin  in  water  precipitate  with  tannic  acid ; 
filter,  remove  excess  of  tannic  acid  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  filter  again,  and  free  the  filtrate  from  lead  by  means  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Convert  the  cane  sugar  into  glucose  by  boil- 
ing with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  estimate  the  sugar  with  the  copper 
solution. 

Another  method  is  the  following :— Soften  the  gelatin  by  macera- 
tion in  cold  water,  boil  in  alcohol ;  this  will  take  up  the  suo-ar  and 
leave  the  gelatin,  ° 
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UNWHOLESOME  AND  DISEASED  3IEAT. 

Closely  connected  with  the  siilDject  of  the  adulteration  of  food  is  the 
condition  as  to  soundness  and  wholesomeness  of  the  various  articles 
consumed  as  food,  and  with  this  subject  it  is  necessary  that  the  analyst 
should  be  acquainted,  as  he  will  often  he  called  on  for  his  opinion  and 
advice.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  case  of  damaged  flour,  but 
in  the  present  article  we  propose  to  treat  somewhat  at  length  of 
umvholeso)ne  and  diseased  meat. 

It  vidll  assist  the  understanding  of  what  foUows  if  we  give  the 
analysis  and  composition  of  fresh  meat,  as  also  of  its  ash. 

Composition  of  Fresli  Meat. 
(Moleschott ;  mean  of  many  analj'ses.) 

Water   73-4^ 

Soluble  albumen  and  ha3matin  ....  2-25 

Insoluble  albuminous  substances,  as  fibrin       .  15-2 

Gelatinous  substances   3'3 

Fat   2-87 

Extractive  matters  ^  '38 

Kveatin  0  068 

Ash  1"6 

Composition  of  the  Ash  of  3Ieat. 
(Parkes'  '  Hygiene,'  p.  167.) 


Total  ash,  per  cent  of  undried 

substances  . 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  potassium  . 
Potash  .  .  .  •  . 
Soda  .... 
Lime  .... 
Magnesia 

Oxide  of  iron  or  phosphate 
Phosphoric  acid 
Sulphuric  .acid 
Chlorine 

Silica  .... 


Fresh 

Salt 

Fresh 

Ham  r.r 

Beef. 

Beef. 

Pork. 

Salt  Pork. 

1-6 

1-5 

Ml 

6-6 

0-310 

0-691 

0-012 

5-7 

0-154 

0-173 

0-540 

0-398 

0-4-20 

0-350 

0-026 

0-045 

0-051 

0-012 

0-083 

0-027 

0-0-23 

0-030 

0-004 

0-035  J 

0-OU 

0017 

0-494 

0-006 

0-435 

0-346 

0-054 

0-312 

0-036 

0010 

0-013  1 

0-014 

0-004 

i 
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It  will  he  olDserved  that  the  ahove  analyses  take  no  notice  of  the 
carbonic  acid  which  occiu's  in  the  ash  of  meat,  and  which  is  said  to 
amount  to  8  or  9  per  cent.  This  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
destruction  of  the  lactic  acid  dm-iug  incineration. 

It  is  stated  that  an  ox  should  weigh  not  less  than  600  lbs.,  but 
it  is  sometimes  as  much  as  double  this.  A  cow  may  weigh  consider- 
ably less  than  the  above.  An  ox  yields  about  60  per  cent,  of  meat, 
exclusive  of  head,  feet,  limgs,  and  intestines,  but  a  pig  as  much  as  80 
per  cent,  of  available  food.  A  sheep  weighs  from  60  to  90  lbs.  Taking 
the  whole  animal,  20  per  cent,  should  be  allowed  for  the  bones. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  age  of  an  animal  when  living,  and 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  do  so  when  dead.  The  indications  of  the 
age  are  mainly  furnished  by  the  teeth  and  horns,  but  the  details  are 
too  technical  to  be  described  in  this  place.  They  will  be  found,  how- 
ever, in  Parkes'  '  Hygiene.' 

GENERAL  CHAEACTEES  AND  EXAMUTATION  OP  MEAT. 

The  muscles  of  sound  flesh  should  be  firm,  elastic,  pale  for  the 
young  animal  and  darker  coloured  for  the  old  one,  and  when  cut 
across  a  little  reddish  juice  should  flow  out  after  some  time.  The 
flesh  should  not  be  of  a  deep  purple  tint,  as  this  is  a  sign  that  the 
animal  has  not  been  slaughtered,  but  has  died  without  being  bled. 
There  should  be  no  unpleasantness  of  odour  and  no  smell  of  physic, 
for  diseased  meat  has  a  sickly  corpse-like  smell. 

There  should  be  no  marbling  of  the  flesh  or  softening  or  piu'u- 
lent  fluid  in  the  intermuscular  cellular  tissue.  'Bad  meat  is  wet, 
flabby,  and  sodden,  with  the  fat  looking  like  jelly  or  wet  parchment.' 
— Lethehy. 

The  fat  should  be  firm  and  without  being  marked  with  heemor- 
rhagic  spots.  Meat  as  it  becomes  putrescent  begins  to  emit  an  im- 
pleasant  odour,  the  fibres  become  paler  or  even  turn  greenish.  Parkes 
says  it  is  a  good  plan  to  push  a  clean  knife  into  the  flesh  up  to  the 
hilt.  In  good  meat  the  resistance  is  uniform,  while  in  putrefy  in  o- 
meat  some  parts  are  softer  than  others.  The  smell  of  the  knife  is  also 
a  good  test.    Cysticerci  and  trie/mice  should  be  searched  for. 

In  temperate  climates,  twenty-four  hours  after  killing,  the  marrow 
of  the  hind  legs  is  of  a  light  rosy  red  colour  and  moderately  firm.  If 
It  is  soft,  brownish,  or  exhibits  black  points,  the  animal  has  been  sick 
or  putrefaction  has  commenced. 

The  lungs  and  liver  should  both  be  examined  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover in  the  one  case  Strongylus  ^laria,  and  in  the  other  Distoma 
hepaticum ;  also  for  the  detection  of  organic  changes,  such  as  the  pre- 
sence of  small  abscesses. 

Another  ineans  of  judging  of  the  quality  of  meat  is  to  observe  the 
effects  of  cooking,  to  ascertain  how  much  it  loses  in  roastino-  and  boil- 
ing, and  whether  the  meat  becomes  hard  or  not.  " 
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Again,  tlie  microscope  is  capable  of  aifording  valuable  information 
as  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  meat ;  whether  the  muscles  are 
sound,  over-fat,  or  changed  by  decomposition  or  disease.  In  the  cattle 
plague  they  are  said  to  be  in  a  degenerative  condition.  Further  it  is 
by  means  of  the  microscope  that  the  presence  of  the  various  parasites 
which  infect  the  flesh  of  animals  is  discovered. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  capsules  of  trichinas  with 
Rctineys  capsules,  called  jjsorosjjermia.  These  are  almost  transparent 
bodies,  oval,  spindle-shaped,  sometimes  pointed  at  one  end  and  rounded 
at  the  other,  or  they  are  Iridney-shaped. 

The  investing  membrane  of  these  capsules  exhibits  delicate  mark- 
ings, caused  by  a  linear  arrangement  of  minute  hair-like  fibres.  '  They 
sometimes  are  pointed,  and  their  appearance  under  a  high  power,  1,000 
diameters,  is  as  if  the  investment  consisted  of  very  delicate,  transparent, 
conical  hairs,  terminating  in  pointed  processes.  The  contents  of  these 
cysts  consist  of  granular  matter,  the  granides  or  particles  of  which  when 
matm'e  are  oval,  and  which  adhere  together  so  as  to  form  indistinct 
divisions  of  the  entire  mass.  The  length  varies  from  to  5  of  an 
inch.  They  are  usually  narrow ;  they- lie  within  the  sarcolemma  and 
appear  often  not  to  irritate  the  muscle.' — Parkes. 

No  injurious  effects  have  been  produced  on  men  by  these  bodies, 
notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  their  occm'rence  in  the  flesh  of 
domestic  animals,  nor  indeed  have  they  ever  been  found  in  the  muscles 
of  men  ;  but  in  the  pig  they  have  been  productive  of  illness,  particu- 
larly parah'sis  of  the  hind  legs  and  a  nodular  eruption.  In  sheep 
they  sometimes  affect  the  muscles  of  the  gullet,  producing  swellings, 
often  as  large  as  a  nut,  and  containing  a  milky  purulent-looking  fluid, 
which  contains  myriads  of  these  capsules.  Sheep  thus  affected  often  die 
suddenly.  • 

Bodies  also  termed  jjsorospermia — of  an  oval  or  rounded  form — 
according  to  Parkes,  '  at  first  with  granular  contents  and  then  with 
aggregations  of  granules  into  three  or  foiu-  rounded  bodies,  on  which 
vsomething  like  a  nucleolus  is  seen,'  have  been  met  with  in  the  liver 
and  other  parts  of  the  rabbit,  in  the  dog,  and  in  the  liver  of  man.  They 
are  quite  distinct  from  Rainey's  corpuscles. 

POISONOUS  BUT  NOT  DISEASED  MEAT. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  flesh  of  animals  not  diseased  may  pro- 
duce injurious  and  even  poisonous  symptoms.  This  must  arise  in 
some  cases  from  the  presence  in  the  animals  themselves  of  some 
poisonous  substance. 

These  eflects  follow  especially  the  consumption  of  certain  descrip- 
tions of  fish.  Pappenheim  gives  a  list  of  no  less  than  forty  lishes 
which  sometimes  exert  poisonous  effects.  Among  these  are  Clupen 
haremjo  mmor,  or  little  herring ;  Zeus  gallus  or  silver  Jish,  the  pilchard, 
the  yelloio-hillecl  sprat ;  Aplodactylm  pmnctatus  or  bladder  Ji^h,  and 
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Coracinm  fuscus  major,  or  grey  snapper.  So  venomous  are  some 
of  these  fish  that,  when  eaten  by  other  fish,  the  flesh  of  these  in  their 
turn  also  heconies  poisonous.  It  is  related  that  the  yellow-billed 
sprat  is  so  poisonous,  that  persons  who  have  partaken  of  it  have  been 
Imown  to  expire  with  the  fish  in  their  mouths.  The  effects  produced 
by  eating  the  bladder  fish  are  almost  as  great. 

Maletta  venenosa  is  only  poisonous  at  a  particular  time,  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  a  green  monad  upon 
which  it  then  feeds. 

Oysters  and  mussels,  even  when  imdecomposed  and  in  good  con- 
dition, have  also  been  Imown  to  produce  similar  symptoms. 

Among  mammalia  the  flesh  of  the  pig,  not  apparently  diseased,  has 
given  rise  to  diarrhcBa  and  other  choleraic  symptoms. 

Ill  and  indeed  poisonous  efl'ects  have  been  known  to  result  some- 
times from  bj'ine  which  has  been  used  several  times.  These  probably 
depend  upon  the  production  of  some  animal  poison,  the  nature  of  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  determined. 

But  meat  is  sometimes  rendered  poisonous  by  the  food  upon  which 
the  animals  have  fed  previous  to  their  being  killed. 

Thus  the  flesh  of  hares  which  have  fed  upon  the  Rhododendron 
chrysanthemum  is  poisonous ;  that  of  birds  is  sometimes  rendered  so 
by  feeding  upon  the  buds  of  Calmia  latifolia ;  while  it  is  related  that  a 
whole  family  at  Toulouse  were  poisoned  by  partaking  of  snails  which 
had  eaten  the  leaves  of  Coriana  myrtifolia.  Again,  milk  is  often 
rendered  poisonous  by  the  herbage  upon  which  the  cows  have  fed. 

PTJTEID  MEAT. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  to  believe  that  as  a  rule 
meat,  including  flesh  and  fish  of  all  kinds,  more  or  less  decomposed,  is 
productive  of  injurious  consequences.  Nearly  all  game  is  somewhat 
decomposed  when  partaken  of,  and  yet  hurtful  effects  rarely  ensue. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cooking  contributes  greatly  to  this  im- 
munity. 

Still  in  some  cases  the  consumption  of  meat  altered  by  decom- 
position does  give  rise  to  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  to  symptoms  resem- 
blinff  typhus. 

The  consumption  of  partially  decomposed  sausages  and  pork  pies 
has  been  followed  by  symptoms  of  poisoning  accompanied  by  severe 
intestinal  disorder,  and  with  nervous  depression  and  collapse,  ending 
frequently  in  death.  M.  Vanden  Oorput  attributes  the  eifects  in  the 
case  of  sausages  to  a  fungus  which  he  terms  Sarcina  hotulina. 

Effects  somewhat  similar  have  been  known  to  result  from  the  con- 
sumption of  cheese,  and  even  bacon,  ham,  salt  beef,  and  salt  fish,  these 
articles  having  been  usually  in  a  decaying  and  mouldy  condition  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  poisonous  effects  are  due  also  in  these  cases  to 
the  presence  of  a  fungus. 

Decomposing  moUusca  also  sometimes  produce  marked  symptoms  of 
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poisoning,  but  ordinary  fish  in  a  state  of  decomposition  do  not  usually 
give  rise  to  any  bad  effects . 

DISEASED  MEAT. 

Tbe  flesb  of  animals  killed  on  account  of  recent  accidents  may,  as 
might  be  supposed,  be  eaten  with  impunity. 

The  flesh  of  overdriven  and  tortured  animals,  according  to  Professor 
Gamgee,  often  contains  a  poison  which  produces  an  eczematous  erup- 
tion of  the  skin  of  those  who  handle  it,  and  the  eating  of  such  flesh  is 
said  to  have  been  attended  with  injurious  eflccts. 

The  meat  of  animals  which  have  suffBred  from  some  simple  injlam- 
matory  disease,  as  p7ieumo7iia,  and  which  have  been  killed,  is  commonly 
eaten,  and  also  without  injiu'ious  effects,  provided  the  inflammation  has 
not  progi'essed  to  the  stage  of  the  formation  of  matter  or  pus. 

THE  DISEASES  OE  CATTLE. 

Many  of  the  particulars  embraced  under  the  above  heading  are 
taken  from  Parkes'  '  Practical  Hygiene.' 

The  principal  diseases  to  which  cattle  are .  subject  are  ejndemic 
2Jleuro-pneumonia,  which  has  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  being  epidemic. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease,  also  termed  murrain  or  Eczema  ejnzootica. 

Cattle  2Jlague  ov  rinderpest,  Typhus  contayiosiis,  h.a.s  for  its  symptoms 
great  and  early  prostration,  shivering,  running  from  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth,  abdominal  pain  and  diarrhoea. 

Anthrax  or  malignant  jjustule,  if  combined  with  erysipelas,  Ery- 
sipelas carbunculosum,  is  called  black  quarter,  quarter  ill,  or  black 
leg. 

Of  course  cattle  are  subject  likewise  to  a  variety  of  other  diseases, 
including  dropsical  affections  from  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidney,  or 
heart. 

Sheep  are  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  oxen  and  cows,  but  they 
are  liable  to  certain  disorders  peculiar  to  themselves.  One  of  these 
is  braxy  or  sjjlenic  apoplexy.  This  is  considered  by  Professor  Gamgee 
to  be  a  kind  of  anthrax. 

It  is  said  to  kill  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  young  sheep  that  die 
in  Scotland.  The  animals  have  a  staggering  gait,  bloodshot  eyes  and 
rapid  breathing. 

Sheep  are  also  liable  to  smallpiox,  Variola  ovina. 

They  are  also  subject  to  a  so-called  phthisis,  which  is  produced  by 
the  presence  in  the  limgs  of  the  ova  of  the  Strongylus  Jllaria, 

The  2Jig,  iii  addition  to  other  diseases  already  noticed,  suffers  from 
a  disorder"  which  has  been  called  hog  chole}-a,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  rapid  form  of  typhoid. 

The  flesh  of  animals  which  have  suffered  from  chronic  toasting 
diseases  is  usually  pale,  and  is  very  prone  to  imdergo  putj-efactiou.  It 
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frequently  gives  rise  to  sickness  and  diarrhoea,  the  effect  of  partaking  of 
the  diseased  meat  manifesting  itself,  as  might  have  "been  expected,  hrst 
on  the  gastro-intestinal  canal. 

The  evidence  hitherto  obtained  goes  to  show  that  the  flesh  of 
animals  which  die  of  epidemic  jileicro-pneumonia  maybe  eaten  without 
injury,  but  Dr.  Livingstone  states  that  the  use  of  this  flesh  produces  car- 
buncle, and  the  virus,  he  affu'ms,  is  not  destroyed  by  boiling  or  roasting, 
'  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  circiunstance,'  writes  Dr.  Letheby,  '  that  ever 
since  the  importation  of  this  disease  into  England  from  Holland  in 
1842,  the  annual  number  of  deaths  from  carbuncle,  phlegmon,  and  boils 
has  been  gradually  increasing.' 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  consumption  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
.which  have  been  affected  with  malignant  2>ustule  is  attended  with 
danger.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  malignant  pustule  in 
man  has  been  ascribed  to  this  cause.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that 
boils  are  produced  by  the  use  of  meat  of  this  kind.  It  is  certain  that  the 
disease  maybe  communicated  to  the  human  subject  by  inoculation. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which 
no  ill  effects  have  been  produced  by  partalring  of  the  boiled  or  roasted 
flesh  of  animals  so  diseased,  and  this  in  cases  in  which  it  was  readily 
propagated  by  inoculation. 

The  flesh  of  animals  affected  with  blacJc  quarter,  or  Erysipielas  car- 
hunculosus,  which  possibly  is  but  a  modification  of  malignant  pustule^ 
has  also  been  known  to  give  rise  to  fatal  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  consumption  of  the  flesh  of  sheep 
who  have  died  of  splenic  apoplexy  or  hraxy,  the  evidence  is  again  very 
contradictory,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does  give  rise  to  blood- 
poisoning  and  to  death  in  some  cases.  It  would  appear  that  pigs,  doo-s, 
and  fowls  are  less  affected  by  it  than  sheep,  goats,  or  horses.  D^r.  Smith 
states  that  the  shepherds  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  eat  by  pre- 
ference braxv  sheep  and  are  quite  healthy,  but  then  the  flesh  is  never 
pooked  until  it  has  been  steeped  for  two  months  in  brine,  and  has  been 
suspended  for  some  time  from  the  kitchen  roof.  It  is  preferred  to 
ordinary  salt  mutton,  because  of  its  possessing  somewhat  the  flavour  of 
game. 

Dr.  Letheby  writes,  in  reference  to  this  question — '  Every  now  and 
then,  however,  when  perhaps  the  diseased  parts  have  not  been  entirely 
removed,^  or  when  the  salting  has  not  been  sufficiently  prolono-ed  or 
the  cooking  has  not  been  thoroughly  effected,  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences result  from  it,  insomuch  that  many  medical  practitioners 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  Scotch  shepherds  in  this 
respect,  .and  have  seen  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  meat  declare 
that  braxy  mutton  is  a  highly  dangerous  food  for  man.' 

The  flesh  of  animals  affected  with  the  smallpox  produces  sickness 
and  diarrhoea,  with  sometimes  febrile  symptoms. 

No  ill  effects  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  meat  which  has  been 
affected  by  the  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
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Tlie  evidence  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  the  use  of  the  flesh  of 
animals  which  have  died  of  the  cattle  2)la(/ue  is  somewhat  contradictory, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  often  consiuued  with  impunity,  llenaidt 
asserts  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  cooked  flesh  of 
cattle,  pigs,  or  sheep  which  have  died  of  any  contagious  disease. 

No  ill  effects  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  pigs  which 
have  been  affected  with  scr/rlet  fever  or  piff  typhus. 

The  flesh  of  horses  affected  with  glcmdeis  and  farcy  does  not  ap- 
pear to  exert  any  injm-ious  effects. 

PAKASITIC  DISEASES. 

Measles  in  the  pig  is  caused  by  the  presence  in  the  muscles  of 
Ot/sticercus  cellulosus.  The  vesicles  or  sacs  containing  the  cysticerci 
are  of  about  the  size  of  a  hemp  seed,  and  hence  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  their  natm-e,  when  examined  with  a  low  power  of  the  microscope, 
beino-  readily  ascertained.  They  may  sometimes  be  distinguished  in 
the  mucous  membrane  under  the  tongue,  or  on  the  coujimctiva,  or 
somethues  they  may  be  discovered  by  examining  a  small  piece  of  mus- 
cular tissue  removed  from  the  tongue  or  any  other  convenient  part.  In 
some  cases  they  are  so  abundant  as  to  cause  the  flesh  when  cut  to  emit 
a  cracldino-  sound.  In  manv  coimtries  they  are  of  extremely  common 
occurrence,  as  in  North-West  India.  Salting  does  not  kill  them,  and 
they  mav  be  readily  detected  in  salted  meat,  A  temperature  of  I00°0. 
is  said  to  kill  the  cvsticerci,  as  also  smoking  the  flesh  containing  them. 

'  The  sac  contains  a  little  creature  yni\i  a  sort  of  tuberculated  head, 
crowned  with  a  coronet  of  hooks,  and  having  a  bladder-like  tail  at- 
tached to  it  Soon  after  it  is  swallowed  the  enclosing  sac  is  dissolved 
bvthe  gustric  iuice,  and  the  creatm-e  being  liberated,  passes  into  the 
intestines  and  there  fixes  itself  by  its  little  hooks,  and  quickly  grows, 
loint  after  joint,  into  a  tape-worm.'— ,     .  .  . 

The  cysticercus  occiu^s  in  the  flesh  of  other  animals  besides  the  pig, 
as  the  ox.  The  cysticercus  of  the  pig  gives  rise  to  the  variety  of  tape- 
wm  called  T(Bnia  solium,  and  that  of  ox  and  cow  to  Tcema  medio- 
canellata.  The  ova  of  these,  when  introduced  into  the  stomachs  of 
animals  or  of  the  hmnan  subiect  become  hatched  passing  like  the 
trichinfB  through  its  walls,  and  so  being  distributed  through  the  body, 
becoming  ultimately  encysted,  p       j      rr    ■  r- 

Hydatid  disease.- Ag^m,  the  tapeworm  of  the  dog,  Tc.ma  cc/mw- 
coccus,  lecomes  the  hydatid  in  man  and  some  other  amma  s  This  in 
sheep  often  infests  the  brain,  producing  what  has  been  called  staggers. 
In  man  the  chief  seat  of  hydatids  IS  the  liver. 

The  gid,  sturdy,  or  twnsick,  is  caused  by  the  development  of  ccB7iurus 

""S^SS;...-Like  the  Cysticer<n.  cellulosus,  the  Trichina 
spiralis  is  particularly  liable  to  inlest  the  flesh  of  the  pig. 

The  best  method  of  examination  is  the  following  :-A  thin  section 
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of  the  flesh  should  be  immersed  iu  a  solution  of  liquor  potass©  con- 
taining 1  pai-t  of  the  alkali  to  8  of  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
few  minutes  only  imtil  the  muscle  becomes  clear ;  if  allowed  to  remain 
too  long  the  trichinae  will  be  destroyed.  The  white  specks  then  become 
clearly  visible,  and  the  worm  will  usually  be  seen  coiled  up,  and,  if  not 
visible,  it  may  often  be  rendered  so  by  the  addition  of  a  di-op  or  two  of 
weak  hydrochloric  acid.  '  The  parts  said  to  be  most  infested  are  the 
diaphragm,  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  those  of  the  eye  and  jaw. 

The  presence  of  trichina -during  life  may  sometimes  be  detennined 
by  an  examination  of  the  muscles  under  the  tongue. 

Pork  infected  with  trichinae  'is  generally  darker  than  usual  on 
accoimt  of  the  irritating  or  in-flammatory  action  of  the  creature  lodo-ed 
in  the  muscles,  and  when  the  parasite  is  encysted  the  meat  presents  a 
speckled  appearance,  the  minute  white  cysts  containing  the  worms 
being  just  ^asible  to  the  naked  eye.'  As  found  in  the  human  subiect  it 
IS  usually  m  the  encysted  state,  'when  it  has  passed  beyond  its  dan- 
gerous condition  and  has  become  harmless.    In  most  cases,  when  thus 
discovered,  there  is  no  record  of  its  action,  and  therefore  it  was  once 
thought  to  be  an  innocent  visitor,  but  we  now  know  that  while  it 
was  free,  that  is,  before  nature  had  barricaded  it  up  in  the  little  cvst 
Its  presence  was  the  cause  of  frightful  disorder,  killing  about  50  per 
cent,  ot  its  victims  in  terrible  agony .'—Lethebp.  ^ 

The  yoimg_  worms,  being  hatched  in  the  body,  migrate  to  all  the 
muscles,  caiismg  the  most  excruciating  pain,  so  that  the  patient,  fearino- 
to  move  his  mflamed  muscles,  woidd  lie  motionless  on  his  back  :  and  if 
he  did  not  die  m  this  state  of  the  disorder,  nature  came  to  the  rescue 
and  imprisoned  the  creature  by  sm-rounding  it  with  a  fibrinous  cyst 
where  it  hves  for  years,  being  ready  at  any  moment  to  acquire  acti^it^ 
when  It  is  swallowed  and  released  from  its  ceUJ—Letheh/ 

The  ordinary  mode  of  their  propagation  is  by  eating  the  raw  or  im- 
perfectly cooked  flesh.    Cooking  and'smoldng  the  flesh  are  but  imZ~ 
lectly  protective.  A  temperature  from  66°  to  68°  0.  destroys  the  trichinae 
but  cold  ^d  decomposition  of  the  meat  do  not  impair  their  vitality  ' 
^,1.    V  /~  ^^^^^^^  occasioned  by  a  parasitic  animal,  the 

^uke,  Distoma  hepaticum,  is  the  rot.    This  infests  particularly  the 

wet  seaLnT  '^^'^  ^^'""^  ^''^  ^'^^^^  *°      especially  in 

'The.way  in  which  the  disease  is  produced  in  sheep  is  curious 
Ova  are  passed  from  the  gall-bladder  of  infected  animals  into  the  T' 
testmes,  and  so  upon  the  land  ;  finding  a  moist  situation  they  are  soon 
hatched  into  ciliated  embryos,  which  swim  about  and  become  de- 
veloped into  cylindrical  sacs  of  minute  hydatids  ;  these  attach  them- 
selves to  some  mollusc,  as  a  small  snail.    In  wet  weather  the  infected 

wltvi       7r       ^'^l'-'^*^  T'^^'''  ^^««P'  and  then  the 

hydatid  speedily  changes  his  condition  and  becomes  a  fluke    wLi  H 

llT  -l^    '         ^  P^'^^P^'  ^^^^  drunlc  with  water  or 

eaten  with  some  aquatic  plant,  as  watercress,  &c:~Lethebi/. 
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There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  liver  of  the  sheep  containing 
Jluhes  or  echinococci,  when  consumed  in  this  country,  gives  rise  to  the 
same  disease,  but  in  Iceland  the  disease  is  derived  from  sheep  and 
cattle,  which  in  their  tm'n  hecome  infected  through  the  taenia  of  the 
dog.  The  symptoms  of  fluke  disease  are  dulness,  a  rapid  wasting, 
diarrhoea,  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  falling  of  the  hair,  and  dropsical 
swellings. 

St7'ongylus  Jilaria. — This  parasite  occurs  in  the  limgs,  giving  rise  to 
a  disease  of  those  organs  resembling  phthisis. 

In  times  of  scarcity  of  meat,  as  in  war,  it  may  be  necessary  to  allow 
of  the  use  of  the  meat  of  diseased  animals,  but  in  this  case  certain 
precautions  should  be  observed.  The  animals  should  be  bled  freely, 
the  flesh  or  muscles  only  should  be  used,  and  the  meat  should  be 
thoroughly  cooked.  The  flesh  of  animals  aff'ected  with  smallpox, 
cysticerci  and  trichincB  should  not  on  any  account  be  used. 
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POTTED  MEATS  AND  FISH  AND  THEIR 
ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Meat  or  fish  not  acknowledged  in  the  names  under  Avhich  the  articles  are  sold 
and  any  foreign  vegetable  or  mineral  substance.  ' 

Potted  meats  and  fish  are  adulterated,  fii-st,  by  admixture  with  sub- 
stances added  for  the  sake  of  bulk,  weight,  and  cheapness ;  and  second, 
with  others  designed  to  heighten  their  colour. 

Thus  they  are  somethnes  adulterated  with  large  quantities  of  fluur 
and  m  other  cases,  it  is  aUeged,  with  even  chalk  and  plaster  of  Paris  ' 
_  Again,  spraU  and  other  cheap  Jish  are  often  ground  up,  and  after" 
being  seasoned,  are  sold  either  in  the  separate  or  mixed  state  for  real 
(jorgona  paste. 

Lastly,  the  majority  of  these  pastes  were  formerly  very  commonlv 
colom-ed  with  large  quantities  of  Venetian  red  and  hole  Armenian. 

EBSIJLTS  OF  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  SAMPLES. 

^.Jj"'''*'^~'''^i*  '"^^P^^"     PO**^'^  ^eats  and  fish  were  examined  a  few 
years  since,  and  with  the  following  results  :— 

^'  "^^a^dultm-ation^^  ^^^^'^  tongue  and  ham  were  entii-ely  free  from 

2.  Fom-  out  of  the  five  samples  oi potted  beefweve  artificiallv  coloiu-ed 

by  means  ot  the  red  earth,  bole  Armenian. 
<i.  1  he  whole  of  the  samples  of  potted  bloaters  examined  were  hio-fily 

coloured  with  the  before-named  earthy  substance.  ^ 
-^i    1    samples  of  bloater  paste  was  adulterated  in  addition 

boUed^         proportion  of  starch  or  jffour,  probably  wheat  flour 

5.  The  entire  of  the  samples  of  anchovrj  paste  analysed  were  still 

"I' -SS^^^^^^^  —        -yLge  quantiS 

6.  Two  of  the  anchomj  pastes  were  in  addition  adulterated  with  ^our  • 

^     ^         percentage  of  tvheat  flour.  ' 

7.  Ut  the  twenty-eight  samples  of  potted  meats  and  fish  subiected  to 

analysis,  no  less  tjan  twenty-three  were  more  or  less  impieoWed 
with  the  red  earthy  material,  bole  Armenian.  "P^e^^iated 

1 1  2 
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Tliis  picture  of  tlie  adulteration  of  potted  meats  and  fish  is  surely- 
bad  and  disgraceful  enough,  hut  "we  are  happy  to  say  that  since  the  time 
when  the  analyses  above  recorded  were  made  a  very  gi-eat  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  preparation  of  these  articles,  and  hole 
Armenian  is  now  but  seldom  made  use  of. 

The  difference  in  the  appearance  presented  by  the  uncoloured 
samples  contrasted  with  those  in  which  the  bole  Armenian  had  been 
added  was  most  striking,  and  usually  sufficient  to  enable  the  observer 
to  distinguish  by  the  eye  alone  the  samples  to  which  this  scandalous 
addition  had  been  made.  While  in  the  one  case  the  paste  was  of  a 
pale  pink  and  perfectly  natural  hue,  in  the  other  the  colour  was  such 
as  the  flesh,  when  pounded,  of  no  fish  or  animal  ever  presents,  it  being 
a  deep  brick  red. 

In  the  report  on  bottled  anchovies  we  have  shown  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  artificial  colouring  matters  are  employed  is '  to 
conceal  the  dirt  contained  in  the  brine  in  which  the  fish  is  imported. 
In  the  present  instance  there  is  not  even  this  poor  excuse ;  the  only 
purpose  served  by  the  employment  of  the  bole  Armenian  being  to 
cause  the  potted  articles  to  present  a  strilring  appearance,  but  one 
which  at  the  same  time  is,  in  om-  opinion,  most,  unnatm-al,  and  but 
little  inviting. 

In  the  case  too  of  potted  meats  and  fish,  the  colouring  ingredients 
cannot,  as  in  anchovies,  be  got  rid  of  in  a  measure  by  washing ;  for 
since  they  are  incorporated  with  the  paste,  they  must  be  entirely  con- 
sumed with  the  meat  or  fish. 

That  the  practice  of  adding  large  quantities  of  colom-ed  earthy 
substances  to  articles  of  diet  is  dii'ty,  injurious  to  health,  and  in  some 
cases  even  dangerous  to  life,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  chief  medicinal 
ingredient  in  bole  Armenian  is  oxide  of  iron  ;  this,  although  not  dan- 
gerous, might  in  some  instances  be  productive  of  prejudicial  efl'ects ; 
but  it  sometimes  happens  that  other  red  earths  are  used,  and  these,  as 
well  as  also  occasionally,  although  rarely,  bole  Armenian  itself,  are 
contaminated  with  red  lead.  For  this  jjoisonous  substance  each  of  the 
above  twenty-eight  samples  loere  separately^  analysed,  ivithout  however,  we 
are  happy  to  state,  a  2Jarticle  of  it  being  discovered  in  a  single  instance. 

Mr.  ffichardson,  then  officer  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  New- 
ton Heath,  near  Manchester,  gave  the  following  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  Adulteration,  of  1855,  in  regard  to  the  addition  of 
horseflesh  to  potted  meats,  sausages,  &c. : — 

'  We  have  in  Newton  five  knackers'  yards,  and  there  is  only  one  in 
Manchester.  The  reason  is,  that  they  have  so  much  toleration  in 
Newton ;  and  it  has  been  a  source  of  great  profit  to  them,  because 
they  have  the  means  of  gelling  the  best  portions  of  the  horseflesh  to 
mix  with  the  potted  meats. 

'  I  can  say  for  a  fact  that  the  tongues  of  horses  particularly,  and  . 
the  best  portions,  such  as  the  hind-quarters,  of  horses,  are  generally 
sold  to  mix  with  coUared  brawn,  or  pigs'  heads  as  they  are  called  with 
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•US,  and  for  sausages  and  polonies.  I  understand,  also,  from  those 
who  have  heen  m  the  habit  of  making  them,  that  horseflesh  materially 
assists  the  making  of  sausages  ;  it  is  a  hard  fibrine,  and  it  mixes  better 
and  keeps  them  hard,  and  they  last  longer  in  the  shop-window  before 
tbey  are  sold,  because  otherwise  the  sausages  run  to  water  and  become 
soft  and  pulpy.  I  believe  horseflesh  also  materiaUy  assists  German 
sausages;  It  keeps  them  hard.'  vxeimdu 
in.J''  ^^^7^  account  we  may  add  that  German  sausages  and  po- 
'^i:::^/^r'ZJr  "         ^-B-b  .uantlties^of 
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or  starct  reTf.'^'-'^'  chief  adulterants  of  these  articles  are  flour 

sLeWs  ?t  kT^T'""  r^^''  y^^"*^^^  '-'^  reddle,  and 
sometimes,  it  is  aUeged,  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime    Methods  ha  vp 

eact  KeTbT      ''".r'^-  ^^^^^^^  and  Sation ^^^^ 

?his  place  «^  t^a^  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  in 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ANCHOVIES,  THEIR  SUBSTITUTIONS  AND 
ADUL  TERA  TIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Admixture  "with  or  substitution  of  any  other  fish  than  the  anchovj' ;  bole 
armenian  or  any  other  coloured  earth. 

We  fiBd  "but  little,  in  -works  on  the  adulteration  of  food,  in  reference 
to  tlie  substitution  of  inferior  kinds  of  fisli  for  this  much  esteemed 
variety;  although,  if  common  report  is  to  he  credited,  hut  few  articles 
of  consumption  are  more  subject  to  substitution  and  adulteration 
than  the  anchovy,  whether  in  the  entire  state  or  in  the  forms  of  paste 
and  sauce. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  have  to  treat  of  the  entire  fish  only. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  the  results  of  the  examination  and 
analyses  of  various  samples  of  anchovies,  as  vended  in  the  meti'opolis, 
we  insert  an  original  figure,  as  also  a  scientific  description  of  the  fish, 
taken  from  Yarrell's  excellent  work  on  the  British  Fishes  : — 

'  Generic  characters. — Distinguished  from  the  herring  in  having  the 
head  pointed  ;  the  upper  jaw  the  longest ;  the  mouth  deeply  divided  ; 
the  opening  extending  backwards  behind  the  line  of  the  eyes ;  the  gape 
branchial  apertiu-es  very  large ;  the  ventral  fins  in  advance  of  the  line  of 
the  commencement  of  the  dorsal ;  abdomen  smooth  ;  branchiostegous 
rays  twelve. 

'  I  have  followed  Dr.  Fleming,  in  preserving  to  the  anchovy  the 
old  name  by  which  it  was  formerly  known.  It  was  called  Lycostonms, 
from  the  form  of  its  mouth;  and  Engraulis  encrasicolus,  because,  fi-om  its 
bitterness,  it  was  supposed  to  carry  its  gall  in  its  head.  For  this  reason, 
the  head,  as  well  as  the  entrails,  are  removed  when  the  fish  is  pickled. 

'  The  anchovy  is  a  common  fish  in  the  Mediterranean  from  Greece 
to  Gibraltar,  and  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by 
whom  the  liquor  prepared  from  it,  called  gm-um,  was  in  great  estima- 
tion.   Its  eastern  range  is  extended  into  the  Black  Sea. 

'  The  fishing  for  them  is  carried  on  dm-mg  the  night,  and  lights  are 
used  with  the  nets. 

'  The  anchovy  is  common  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
France  ;  it  occm-s,  I  have  no  doubt,  at  the  Channel  Islands,  and  hns 
been  taken  on  the  Hampshire  coast  and  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  In 
the  Appendix  to  Williighby's  work,  it  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
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taken  on  the  coast  of  Wales  ;  Pennant  obtained  it  near  his  own  resi- 
dence, at  Downing  in  Flintshire  ;  and  Mr.  Bicheno  has  very  recently 
obtained  several  on  the  coast  of  Glamorganshire.  It  is  said  to  be  sold 
frequently  in  Liverpool  market,  and  is  reported  to  be  at  this  time  an 
inhabitant  of  the  piece  of  water  below  Blackwall,  called  Dagenham 
Reach. 

'  Its  range  to  the  north  is  extensive,  as  it  is  occasionally  taken  in 
the  Baltic,  and  on  the  coast  of  Noway;  but  is  not  included  by  Linnaeus 
in  his  Fauna  Suecica. 

'  The  anchovy  appears  to  attain  a  much  larger  size  than  has  usually 
been  accorded  to  it :  from  four  to  five  inches  in  length  is  the  more  or- 
dinary size ;  but  Mr.  Couch  says — '  I  have  seen  it  in  the  Cornish  seas 
of  the  length  of  seven  inches  and  a  half;  and  I  have  met  with  speci- 
mens from  autumn,  through  the  winter,  to  the  middle  of  March.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  a  fishery  might  be  established  with  good 
prospect  of  success,  for  though  the  nets  employed  for  other  fish  can 
take  but  few  of  them,  the  numbers  found  in  the  stomachs  of  the 
whiting,  and  other  ravenous  fishes,  show  that  they  are  in  considerable 
abundance. 

'  The  anchovy  is  immediately  recognised  among  the  species  of  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs  by  its  sharp-pointed  head,  with  the  upper 
jaw  considerably  the  longest.  The  length  of  the  head,  compared  with 
the  length  of  the  body  alone,  is  as  one  to  three  ;  the  depth  of  the  body 
but  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  head,  and  com^mred  to  the  length 
of  the  whole  fish,  is  as  one  to  seven;  the  first  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin 
arises  half  way  between  the  point  of  the  nose  and  the  end  of  the  fleshy 
portion  of  the  tail ;  the  third  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin,  which  is  the  longest, 
is  of  the  same  length  as  the  base  of  the  fin  ;  the  pectoral  fin  small ; 
the  ventral  fins  arise  in  a  vertical  line  in  advance  of  the  commencement 
of  the  dorsal  fin,  which  is  over  the  space  between  the  ventral  and 
anal  fins ;  the  base  of  the  anal  fin  is  as  long  as  the  distance  from  its 
commencement  to  the  origin  of  the  ventral  fins ;  the  rays  short ;  the 
tail  deeply  forked.    The  fin  rays  in  number  are : — 

D,  14  ;  P,  15 ;  V,  7 ;  A,  18  ;  C,  19. 

The  breadth  of  the  eye  is  one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the  whole  head  ; 
the  peculiarity  in  the  comparative  length  of  the  jaws  has  been  pre- 
■sdously  noticed ;  the  gill  covers  are  elongated  ;  the  scales  of  the  body 
large  and  deciduous ;  the  colour  of  the  top  of  the  head  and  back  blue, 
vnth.  a  tinge  of  green ;  irides,  gill  covers,  sides  and  belly,  silvery  white ; 
the  fins  delicate  in  structure,  and  greenish  white ;  the  membranes  con- 
necting the  rays  almost  transparent. 

'  In  a  series  of  notes  on  the  occurrence  of  rare  fish  at  Yarmouth  and 
its  vicinity,  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  Dawson  Turner,  Esq., 
there  is  mention  of  a  specimen  of  the  anchovy,  taken  on  the  beach, 
which  measured  six  inches  and  a  half  in  length  ;  an  additional  proof  of 
the  large  size  acquired  by  this  fish  on  our  shores.' 
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To  the  alDove  we  would  add  a  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
true  anchovy  when  bottled. 

The  head  and  intestines  are  removed  ;  the  scales  and  fins,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pectorals,  are  allowed  to  remain ;  the  fish  is  of  small 
size,  silveiy,  and  rather  fiat,  the  line  of  the  back  slightly  curved,  and 
the  flesh  is  usually  of  a  pink  or  salmon  colour,  the  depth  varying  con- 
siderably in  difierent  samples  according  to  age  :  if  an  anchovy  be  three 
months  old,  it  will  be  pale  ;  if  six  months,  rather  pink ;  and  if  twelve 
months,  a  beautiful  deep  pink  colour. 

The  number  of  the  fin-rays,  which  may  be  counted  in  the  fish  in  its 
preserved  state,  is  greater  than  that  given  in  the  description  we  have 
quoted ;  thus,  when  complete,  the  dorsal  fin  is  composed  of  sixteen 
rays,  the  anal  fin  of  nineteen,  and  the  caudal  of  twenty-six  rays. 

Anchovies  are  imported  in  barrels,  and  are  preserved  in  brine  made 
with  rock  salt ;  the  bottling  is  performed  in  this  country,  chiefly  by 
wholesale  pickle  and  fish-sauce  makers. 


THE  ADTJLTEKATIONS  OP  ANCHOVIES. 

Several  kinds  of  fish  are  either  substituted  for,  or  mixed  with,  the 
genuine  Gorgona  anchovy. 

The  chief  of  these  are  Dutch,  French,  and  Sicilian  fish,  and  occa- 
sionally Sardines  and  Sprats. 

In  addition,  the  brine  in  which  the  fish  are  preser^^ed  is  almost  in- 
variably highly  colom-ed  with  large  quantities  of  hole  Armenian  and 
Venetian  red. 

Bole  Armenian  is  a  red  ferruginous  earth,  often  prepared  artificially 
by  mixing  together  Venetian  red  and  chalk.  The  reason  of  its  being 
added  to  anchovies,  it  is  alleged,  is  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
fish;  but  the  real  reason  is  to  conceal  the  dirt  contained  in  the  brine 
which  surrounds  the  fish. 

In  eating  anchovies  some  persons  first  wash  the  fish,  by  which 
means  they  no  doubt  get  rid  of  much  of  the  red  earth  and  dirt ;  but 
others  eat  the  fish  just  as  it  comes  out  of  the  brine. 

From  an  examination,  made  some  years  since,  of  txmnty-eiqht 
samples  of  anchovies,  mostly  in  bottles,  it  appears, 

That  seven  of  the  samples  consisted  entirely  of  Dutch  fish. 
That  txoo  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  Dutch  pish  and  Anchovies 
That  the  brine  in  txoenty-three  of  the  samples  was  charged  with  either 
hole  Armenian  or  Venetian  red,  the  quantity  varying  considerably 
m  amount ;  but  m  most  cases  the  brine  was  saturated  with  these 
earthy  powders  to  such  an  extent  that  they  might  be  obtained 
and  collected  from  the  bottom  of  the  bottles  ahnost  by  tea- 
spoonluls, 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  those  samples  in  which  no  Dutch  fish 
were  detected  consisted  of  the  true  anchovy,  since  we  have  ascertained 
that  two  other  kmds  of  fish  besides  the  Dutch  are  commonly  imported 
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and  sold  as  '  true  anchovies/  and  '  real  Gorgouas,'  namely,  French  and 
Sicilian  fish. 

Now,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  majority  of  the  above  samples 
consisted  entirely  of  one  or  other  of  these  fish ;  we  hesitate,  however,  to 
pronounce  a  positive  opinion  in  each  case.  Although  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  French  and  Sicilian  fish  from  the  Gorgona  an- 
chovy when  first  taken  from  the  barrels  in  which  they  are  imported, 
yet  when  contained  in  bottles  the  discrimination  is  often  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  in  many  cases  is  even  scarcely  possible. 
This  arises  from  the  squeezing  and  mutilation  of  the  fish  in  the  pro- 
cess of  bottling,  as  well  as  from  the  altered  appearance  due  to  the 
red  earthy  matters  with  which  they  are  commonly  covered.  Whether 
those  engaged  in  the  trade  are  acquainted  with  any  practical  charac- 
ters by  which  the  discrimination  of  the  fish,  even  when  thus  altered, 
may  be  effected  we  know  not. 

We  have,  however,  much  reason  to  think  that  Sicilian  and  French 
fish,  notwithstanding  their  resemblance  to  the  true  anchovy,  may  be 
distinguished  by  experienced  persons,  even  when  bottled.  With  a 
view  to  determine  this  point,  we  forwarded  to  a  person  engaged  in  the 
anchovy  trade  twelve  of  the  samples  referred  to,  each  being  labelled 
with  a  distinct  number  ;  the  following  is  his  report : — 


1.  Gorgona. 

2.  French  fish. 
'6.  Ditto. 

4.  Gorgona,  not  fine. 

5.  Sicilian  fish. 

6.  Gorgona. 


7.  Dutch,  inferior. 

8.  Sicilian,  good  quality. 

9.  Gorgona. 

10.  Dutch  fish. 

11.  Sicilian. 

12.  Sicilian,  best  quality. 


If  this  list  be  correct,  then  not  one-thhid  op  the  T'sven'TT-eight 

SAMPLES  EXAMINED  CONSISTED  OF  GoKGONA  AnCHOVIBS. 

The  practice  of  imparting  an  unnaturally  red  coloiu'  to  the  fish  and 
brine,  by  means  of  Venetian  red  and  bole  Armenian,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  reprehensible.  To  saturate  an  article  of  food  with  large  quan- 
tities of  earthy  colouring  matter  is  objectionable  on  the  score  of 
cleanliness ;  it  is  equally  so  as  regards  health,  for  this  earth  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  iron.  Now,  this  medicine  is  not  suited  to  aU  cases, 
and  it  may  even,  in  some  instances,  be  productive  of  mischief;  at  all 
events,  when  it  is  desirable  to  take  iron,  we  should  prefer  that  it  be 
prescribed  under  the  advice  of  a  physician,  and  not  administered  in 
an  article  of  food  by  our  grocer,  fishmonger,  or  Italian  warehouse- 
man. 

Again,  it  occasionally  happens  that  Venetian  red  contains  red  lead ; 
and  although  in  the  analyses  we  have  made  we  are  happy  to  state  that 
we  have  not  detected  that  poisonous  metallic  oxide  in  a  single  sample, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  red  lead  is  occasionally  to  be  found  in 
bottled  anchovies. 

Anchovies,  even  when  thus  coarsely  reddened,  and  put  iu  glass 
bottles,  are  not  particularly  sightly  objects.    Both  for  convenience 
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and  appearance  it  would  be  much  better  that  they  should  be  enclosed 
in  open-mouthed  earthen  jars,  which  might  be  made  of  different 
patterns,  and  as  ornamental  as  desii'ed ;  by  this  means  the  necessity 
for  colouring  would  be  done  away  with,  and  there  would  be  no  occa- 
sion to  use  wax  and  resin,  themselves  frequently  coloured  with  red 
lead,  to  coat  the  corks,  and  some  of  which  substances,  on  the  bottles 
being  opened,  usually  find  their  way  into  the  contents.  Now  that 
glass  is  so  cheap,  if  bottles  continue  to  be  used  they  should,  at  all 
events,  be  furnished  with  glass  stoppers  in  place  of  corks. 

THE  DETECTION  OE  THE  ADULTEEATIONS  OP  ANCHOVIES. 

The  Dutch  fish  may  be  distinguished  from  the  true  anchovy  by 
its  being  invariably  deprived  of  its  scales,  by  its  large  size,  white 
flesh,  general  coarseness,  and  by  the  very  evident  scale-marks  which 
extend  over  the  whole  siu-face.  The  fins  have  the  same  disposition  as 
the  true  ancho^T^,  and  the  same  number  of  rays. 

The  French,  and  especially  the  Dutch,  fish  are  not  only  of  much 
less  value,  but  also  greatly  inferior  as  articles  of  diet  to  the  true 
anchovy.  The  difference  in  their  cost  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that^  dealers  find  it  worth  their  while  to  mix  them  in  diflerent  pro- 
portions in  even  the  same  bottle.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing the  Dutch  fish  by  the  characters  pomted  out  above  ;  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  larger  samples  of 
the  French  anchovies,  when  denuded  of  theii-  scales,  and  that  which 
in  this  article  is  denominated  Dutch  Jish,  and  hence  we  infer  that  the 
two  may  possibly  be  separate  states  and  conditions  of  one  and  the  same 
species. 

The  French  Jish  is  caught  off  the  coasts  of  Nantes  and  Nice,  and  is 
imported  into  this  countiy  in  barrels  packed  in  brine  made  with  rock 
salt. 

It  closely  resembles  in  its  characters  the  true  anchovy,  and  is  pro- 
bably of  the  same  genus.  Like  the  anchovy,  it  is  deprived  of  its  head 
and  intestines,  but  the  scales,  and  not  unfi-equently  the  branchial  rays 
and  pectoral  fins,  are  entire.  Moreover,  the  fish  is  usually  somewhat 
larger,  thicker  across  the  back,  tapers  more  towards  the  tail,  and  the 
flesh  IS  much  whiter  than  the  Gorgona  anchovy.  These  differences 
however,  .are  not  sufficiently  marked  in  general  to  allow  of  this  fish' 
%ohen  bottled,  being  satisfactorily  distinguished  from  the  true  anchovy 
by  an  ordinary  observer.  Its  commercial  value  is  about  one-half  that 
of  the  Gorgona  anchovy. 

The  Sicilian  Jish  resembles  the  Gorgona  anchovy  veiy  closely  of 
which,  by  some,  it  is  considered  to  be  the  young,  it  beino-  smalier 
"Whether  it  be  a  state  of  that  species  or  of  the  same  genus  we  are  not 
able  to  determine  with  certainty ;  its  value  is  at  least  one-third  less 
than  that  of  the  Gorgona  anchovy. 

In  none  of  the  samples  have  we  met  with  either  sprats  or  sardines. 
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althouo'li  tliere  is  no  doulDt  that  "both  these  fish  have  heen,  and  are 
stm  occasionally,  sold  as  real  Gorgona  anchovies.  The  sprat  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  anchovy  hy  the  dorsal  fin,  which  con- 
sists of  seventeen  rays,  but  more  particularly  by  the  position  ot  the 
venti-al  fin,  which  is  placed  in  a  vertical  line  directly  under  the  first 

dorsal  fin-ray.  ^     „  ,    ,  i         -x  i. 

The  sardine  is  a  shorter  and  thicker  fish  than  the  anchovy ;  it  has 
white  flesh,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  ventral  and  dorsal  fins  is 

different.  ,      ^        •        mi  ^ 

The  detection  of  Venetian  red  and  hole  Armenian. —  IhQ  presence  ot 
these  earths  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  red  colour  of  the  brine  and 
by  the  colour  and  earthy  character  of  the  precipitate.  In  order  to 
obtain  them  in  a  separate  state,  the  fish  should  be  repeatedly  washed, 
the  washings  and  the  brine  evaporated,  the  residue  treated  with  water 
to  dissolve  out  the  salt,  and  then  incinerated  and  weighed ;  finally,  the 
ash  must  be  tested  for  iron  and  chalk  according  to  the  processes  ah-eady 
given. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  ADULTERATION  OF  BOTTLED  FRUITS  AND 

VEGETABLES. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Copper  or  any  foreign  colouring  matter. 

GEEEF  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables  served  to  raise  suspicion  and  to 
produce  the  impression  that  the  method  of  preseiUion  adonted  W 
modern  preservers  of  these  articles  was  not  qnL  so  C^e^^^^t  ,h  J 
ong.na  ly  proposed  by  Mr.  Saddington.    We  felt  indeed   .  In 

case  ot_ bottled  frmts  and  vegetables  as  in  that  of  pickles     In  nvLvTn 
determine  whether  this  conviction  was  well  founded  o7;i of  w    -  .- 
tuted  a  series  of  rigorous  analyses.  ""^^^ 

perltSthT^^^^^^^^^^^^  and  rendering 

the  gi-een  contents  of  Z  -  Jl         if  vegetables,  is  exerted  upoS 
colored  port-ons  of  v^^^^^^^^^      and  tiiM'' 
epidermis^hich  are  l^sttt te'd' ^ 

used  accumulates  in  this  membrane  as  a  salt  \  ^    ®  "^^PP®"' 

or  a  malate  of  copper.       ^^"'^^^     a  salt— as  an  acetate,  a  citrate, 

conJnedrre%l3"i^^^^^^^  'T'!  vegetables  is  not 
tissue;  andaconlSlepSoftLmS  "^^'o^^Sh  the  whole 

throughout  the  tluiHn  Xch  thl        .  1^'^^^^ 
We"it  is  desirable  ?o  a^^^^^^^^^  ^-^ained  ; 

Itself,  but  also  the  fluid  in  whifh  itTs^^rersed?^ ^'''''^'^ 

Results  of  Analyses  of  Sam^jles. 
*  T/wV^y-/oMr  samples  of  different  kinds  of  bottled  fmif  ^ 
tables  were  subjected  to  chemical  analysis.  From Ihe^!  ! 
followmg  conclusions  were  deduced :—  ^®  analyses  the 
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1.  That  of  tlie  thirty-three  samples  of  preserved  friiits  and  vege-' 

tables,  seven  were  free  from  contamination  xoith  copper. 

2.  That  twenty-seven  samples  ivere  more  or  less  imjjregnated  with  that 

metal. 

8.  That  traces  of  copper  were  discovei'ed  in  three  of  the  samples. 

4.  In  seven  of  the  samples  copper  zoas  present  in  small  amount  only. 

5.  Eight  samples  contained  it  in  considet-ahle  amount. 

6.  In  six  samples  the  metal  ivas  present  in  very  considerable  amount. 

7.  Four  of  the  samples  contained  this  poisonous  impregnation  in 

very  large  quantities. 

8.  That  the  samples  of  limes  contained  copp&r,  the  one  in  smaU 

amount  only,  the  other  in  amount  more  considerable. 

9.  That  the  gooseberries  contained  a  considei'able  amount  of  copper,  and 

some  sam2)les  even  a  very  large  quantity. 

10.  That  the  rhubarb  contained  an  amount  of  copper  even  more  con- 

siderable, some  samples  being  contaminated  xoith  it  to  a  very 
large  extent. 

11.  That  the  ^^rreewf/o^es  contained  a  still  greater  quantity  of  copper, 

the  metal  heing  frequently  present  in  highly  dangerous  amounts. 

12.  In  olives  this  poisonous  im^jregnatioxi  zoas  in  the  largest  amount, 

although  its  effect  in  heightening  the  coloiu-  of  the  fruit  is  less 
marked  than  in  the  other  cases. 

13.  The  preserved  red  f  ruits,  as  ciu-rants,  raspberries,  and  cherries,  were 

not  as  a  rule  contaminated  loith  cojjper. 
The  absence  of  copper  in  red  fruits,  and  the  variation  of  the  quan- 
tity of  that  metal  in  green  fruits  according  to  the  requirements  in 
each  case,  afford  clear  evidence  that  this  dangerous  impregnation  does 
not  arise  from  the  mere  use  of  copper  utensils,  but  that  it  is  purposely 
introduced,  the  quantity  being  systematically  adjusted  in  dififerent 
proportions,  determined  by  the  Idud  of  fruit  to  be  preserved. 

That  this  conclusion  is  correct  is  also  shown  by  the  fact,  that  accord- 
ino-  to  the  method  of  preparation  usually  pursued,  the  fimit  or  vegetable 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  copper. 

The  fruit  or  vegetable  is  taken  directly  from  the  baskets  or  sieves 
in  which  it  is  received  from  the  country,  and  carefully  packed  in 
bottles;  these  are  next  filled  up  with  a  liquid,  consisting  of  water 
holding  a  small  quantity  of  alum  in  solution ;  they  are  then  loosely 
corked,  and  submitted  for  a  certain  time  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
so  as  to  ensm-e  the  coagulation  of  the  vegetable  albumen ;  they  are 
afterwards  more  tightly  corked,  tied  over  with  string  or  wire,  and 
further  secured  with  resin  and  bladder,  or  with  a  metallic  capsule. 

The  presence  of  copper,  then,  in  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  purposely  introduced ; 
and  this  is  really  the  case. 

As  in  the  preservation  of  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables  there  is  no 
vinegar  to  act  upon  the  copper  of  the  vessels,  the  copper,  usually  the 
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sulphate,  commonly  ca,lled  blue  stone,  is  in  all  cases  added  direct  to 
these  articles.  We  have  the  authority  of  a  manufactiu'er  for  stating 
that  the  quantity  of  this  powerful  and  poisonous  substance  used  is 
often  fully  as  much  as  5  grammes  to  one  gross  of  bottles  of  the  fruit ; 
this  gives  not  far  short  of  0*04  gramme,  equal  to  half  a  grain,  per 
"bottle,  which  is  a  full  medicinal  dose. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  quantity  of  copper  is  considerable,  the 
metal  becomes  deposited  on  any  metallic  sm'face  it  may  happen  to 
come  in  contact  with',  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  In  proof  of 
this  we  will  quote  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  written  some  years  since 
by  Mr._  Bernays,  a  chemist  resident  in  Derby,  addressed  to  the  '  Lancet.' 
Pie  writes : — 

'  I  had  bought  a  bottle  of  preserved  gooseberries  from  one  of  the 
most  respectable  gTOcers  in  this  town,  and  had  had  its  contents  trans- 
ferred into  a  pie.  It  struck  me  that  the  gooseberries  looked  fearfully 
green  when  cooked ;  and  on  eating  one  with  a  steel  fork,  its  intense 
bitterness  sent  me  in  search  of  the  sugar.  After  having  sweetened 
and  mashed  the  gooseberries  with  the  same  steel  fork,  I  was  about 
to  convey  some  to  my  mouth,  when  I  observed  the  prongs  to  be  com- 
pletely coated  with  a  thin  fikn  of  bright  metallic  copper.  My  testi- 
naony  can  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  three  others,  two  of  whom 
dined  at  my  table.' 

_  The  coloiu"  of  gi-een  fruits  and  vegetables  is  sometimes  apparently 
heightened  by  a  second  device ;  the  bottles  in  which  they  are  enclosed 
are  made  of  a  highly-colom-ed  glass ;  those  in  which  French  olives  are 
preserved  are  of  so  intense  a  green  as  to  impart  to  the  fi-uit  as  seen 
throug-h  the  bottles  a  deep-gi*een  colom\ 

As  a  rule,  the  amount  of  copper  ordinarily  present  in  many  kinds 
of  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables  is  greater  for  equal  quantities  than  in 
pickles,  which  also  frequently  contain  that  metal  in  large  and  almost 
poisonous  quantity.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  while  pickles  are  used 
in  small  quantity  only,  a  whole  bottle  of  preserved  fruit  is  consiuued 
by  two  or  three  persons  at  one  time ;  hence  we  perceive  how  much 
more  dangerous  is  the  employment  of  copper  in  the  case  of  fruits  than 
m  that  of  picld.es. 

The  present  adds  another  instance  to  the  many  which  have  already 
been  adduced,  m  which  manufactiu-ers,  in  order  to  heighten  the  colour 
ot  articles,  and  as  they  conceive,  often  very  erroneouslv,  to  improve 
their  appearance,  have  sacrificed  their  flavour  and  quality,  and  have 
risked  health,  and  even  safety. 

In  the  preservation  of  red  fruits,  no  copper  is  used  :  but  here,  ao-ain 
red  colouring  matter,  as  decoction  of  logwood,  or  infusion  of  beet-root' 
well  as  the  red  aniline  colom-s,  which  are  ahnost  constantlv  con- 
taminated with  arsemc,  are  not  unfrequently  employed,  especiallv 
where  the  fruit  is  damaged  or  of  inferior  quality.  ^  ^ 
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THE  DETECTION  OP  THE  ADULTEEATIONS  OE  BOTTLED  FETJITS  AlO) 

VEGETABLES. 

The  chief  adulterations  of  these  articles  are  those  ivith  salts  of  copper, 
added  for  the  piu'pose  of  heightening  their  colour.  In  many  cases 
the  intense  green  or  Muish-gTey  coloiu-,  greatly  increased  when  the 
fruit  or  vegetable  is  cooked^is  sufficient  to  betray  the  presence  of 
Conner,  esiaecially  to  an  accustomed  eye.  .  i,  ^ 

^Foi-  the  detection  of  copper  by  chemical  means  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  processes  described  under  the  head  of  1  ickles. 

The  copper  is  found,  as  in  the  case  of  pickles,  m  the  preserving 
fluid  as  well  as  in  the  fruit  or  vegetable  itself. 

If  we  desire  to  test  the  liquid,  we  proceed  as  follows :—  _ 
About  100  cc.  of  the  juice  or  fluid  in  which  the  fruit  or  vegetable 
is  pTese^ed  aie  to  be  Measured  out  and  placed  in  a  test-glass  ;  the 
aciditv  is  to  be  slightly  increased  by  the  addition  of  about  three  drops 
^I^IZ  nitric  acfd  aid  a  polished  rod  of  iron  placed  m  the  fluid,  and 

aufwed^to  i^^^^^^^^  f 
L  clsiderable  amount,  the  sui-face  of  the  -d,  from  top  to  bottom 
becomes  covered  with  a  continuous  and  bright  coating  ol  tliat  metal. 
If  the  amouni  of  copper  is  less  considerable,  the  upper  half  or  so  only 
of  the  Z  ISeives  the  coating.    If  the  quantity  is  very  small  indeed, 

Srnt  we  pSve  l^tEn^ltatd:  a  simple  and  most  con- 

|e%oTtCcurs,  b/the  thickness  of  the  coating,  and  by  the  extent 

;Tde"rt?aU'yse  the  fruit  or  vegetable  we  must  proceed  as 
follow!  -100  graminel  of  each  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  are  to  be 
toiiows  .    iww  „„„pii.ies  and  incinerated  until  the  whole  of 

weighed  out,  placed  m  ^eing  carefrilly  noted. 

l?th™t^^^^^  -  not  cLaminated  with 

S^tlJ^^Mual  ash  i^— tol.  e.^^^^^ 

tl'^^l^t^'^^^^         with  the  amount  of  copper 

When  fruits  or  vegetable  substances  are  carefully  incinerated  with- 
out ^8  in  any  way  Wed,  the  general  orm  ^^^^-^ 

^^XSTot  cases  in  which  the  a-imt  o »  ^^^^ 

pink  will  be  seen  on  the  surface,  only  here  and  tlieie,  ana  wu 
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pale  tint.  Where  the  quantity  is  larger,  althoug-h  still  but  small,  the 
colour  will  he  more  general  and  more  decided.  Where  it  is  abundant, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ash  will  be  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  rosy- 
pink  hue.  Lastly,  when  the  quantity  of  copper  present  is  very  con- 
siderable, the  residual  ash  will  be  of  a  deep  pink  colour. 

Olives,  when  incinerated,  do  not  leave  a  clean  white  ash,  so  that 
although  the  colom-  may  be  very  well  detected  in  them,  it  is  not  of  so 
bright  a  pink  as  in  other  fruits ;  and  the  coloiu'  is  not  confined,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  to  the  surface,  but  extends  through  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  fruit. 

When  a  portion  of  the  juice  is  incinerated  along  with  the  friiit,  as 
IS  usually  the  case,  the  crucibles,  if  copper  be  present,  become  tinted 
with  the  same  rosy-pink  colour  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  ash  of 
the  fruit  or  vegetable  incinerated.  In  some  cases,  where  the  amount 
of  copper  is  considerable,  the  bottoms  of  the  crucibles  become  deeply 
and  beautifully  stained  of  a  bright  and  iridescent  pink. 

The  pink  colour  of  the  ash  is  thus  explained.  In  the  course  of 
incineration  the  acid  with  which  the  copper  was  combined  is  destroyed, 
the  highly  characteristic  pink  oxide  alone  remaining,  and  its  presence 
being  revealed  by  its  peculiar  colour. 

The  tint  having  been  noted,  the  ash  is  next  treated  with  some 
strong  nitric  acid.  One  part  of  the  acid  unfiltered  solution  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  test  tube,  and  rendered  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia. 
A  precipitate,  consisting  of  phosphates  and  other  salts  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  is  thrown  down,  which  is  allowed  to  settle.  If  copper  be  pre- 
sent the  supernatant  liquor  will  exhibit  a  more  or  less  blue  coloration 
which  18  particularly  perceptible  when  the  test  tube  is  placed  over  a 
sheet  of  white  paper. 

Another  part  of  the  solution  of  the  ash  is  rendered  fii'st  slio-htlv 
alkaline  with  ammonia,  the  solution  filtered,  and  then  acidulated 
with  pure  acetic  acid.  A  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  now 
added  it  the  solution  contain  copper,  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  or 
coloration  will  be  observed.  This  reaction  is  extremely  delicate,  and 
constitutes  the  best  test  for  copper,  especially  when  this  is  present  in 
small  quantities  only.  ^ 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  copper,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  on  '  Pickles.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
TINNED  VEGETABLES. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

The  presence  of  copper. 


lands  of  yeg-etaWes  are  very  successfully  preserved  from  year 
to™  L  SemieticalVsealed  tins,  in  the  same  mamier  and  on  the  same 
manciple  as  are  meat/milk,  and  wions  other  articles  of  food. 
^  Thrprhicipal  kinds  of  vegetahles  thus  preserved  _  are  p.^s  O^^Ma 
r>oil  heI^Tol-icots  verts),  mixed  vegetables,  containing  nsnally  peas 
nnd  hpans  called  hy  the  French  Macedomes,  and  asparagus. 

Now  ^rthet  vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  the  asparagus,  are 
.erjZ^^X  coloured  with  copper  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the 

oo^^  is  added  intentionally,  consisting 
•  £t  T^cmiol  nsuaUv  of  a  sokltion  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  ov  blue 
in  the  addijio^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  considerable  than  m  the  case 

the  SleTprS  in  bottles,  the  colour  of  the  timied  peas  and 
beans  beino-  often  intensely  and  unnaturally  green 

Thrhio-hly  obiectionik  practice  was  made  known  by  us  many 
iliis  m^aiy  uuj  ^  Lancet '  and  although  the  exposui-es  then 

years  smoe  ■  YXS;'^„\';S„„^^^^^^^^  especiaJly  in  Ls  eounhy, 

^fr.e'7e  wit"  upon  to  Llj..  ^egLbles  in  tins  with  the 

J  wliPVP  -neas  and  beans  are  even  cheaper  than  with  us.  ilie 

and  abroad,  where  peas  am  oe  ,    add  copper  than  they  did 

Enghsh  \aBufactmeis  now  1^^^^^^^  vegetables  continue  to  be 

^"""t&  t^rn^YZ^^ZS^Znl^g  that  tL  use  of  copper  in  that 
imported  fiom  ^^^nce  ^^^^  o        ^^-^       ^^^^  "belieYe 

LTSee^n'^S  ^"^X  ;?We  toilet  with/even  at  xe— 
"S°'^Ttt?jtrdTSSTh£  M^ion  is  easy  en„>^h.  In 

„an^rt:rs^^?:<^f  i^^eifi^^^^^^^^^^ 

«t  rrstfcT:cs4S^fsr^^^  ?oo«  ana 

preserved. 
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For  the  detection  of  the  metal  chemically,  hoth  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively,  we  must  proceed  in  the  manner  already  described  imder 
the  heads  of  '  Bottled  Fruits  and  Vegetables '  and  '  Pickles.' 

The  practice  above  exposed  is  imdoubtedly  of  a  highly  objection- 
able and  dangerous  character,  and  we  trust  that  our  food  analysts  will 
not  fail  to  exert  their  authority  with  a  view  to  its  exposure  and 
extinction. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

PRESEBVES  AND  JELLIES  AND  THEIR 
ADUL  TERA  TIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Anv  foreign  fruit  or  substance  not  acknowledged  in  the  names  under  which 
they  are  sold  Copper,  whether  added  or  derived  from  the  vessels  employed  in 
their  manufacture,  or  any  foreign  colouring  matter. 

Peeserves  and  jeUies  are  very  liaUe  to  advilteration  like  a  great  many 
more  articles  of  consumption,  and  this  m  ways  which  would  hardly  be 
susnected  by  the  uninitiated.  . 

One  kind  of  adulteration  practised  is  to  mix  a  cheaper  with  a  more 
exnensiye  fruit,  still  calling  the  jam  by  the  name  of  the  more  costly 
constituent.    Vegetable  jellies  are  liable  to  the  same  kind  of  adid- 

^^''^Another  practice  is  to  make  use  of  the  refuse  materials  derived 
from  the  preparation  of  vegetable  jellies,  as  of  the  apple  particidarly, 
and  to  introduce  it  into  jams  and  preserves,  or  to  make  ^th  it  and 
other  refuse  matters,  including  those  from  the  manufactiu-e  of  Britash 
wines  different  kinds  of  jam,  to  which  certain  grand  names  and  titles 
I-e  piVen  In  the  same  manner  damaged  fruits,  inchiding  figs  are  fre- 
rpSTntroduced  into  jams.  Some  time  back.  Dr.  Tidy  called  the  atten- 
Tn  of  the  Oi^^^^^^^  of  Sewers  to  the  fact  that  210  boxes  of 

bad  figs  weiSng  8,000  lbs.  in  aU,  had  been  seized  at  Oox's  Quay,  and 
stated^thrhe  had  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  only  a  small  portion 
of  an  enormous  quantity  which  had  arrived  m  the  docks.  The  figs 
?LmselvS?^hich  were  rotten  and  maggoty,  were  quite  imsaleable,  and 
weTu  Id  n  the  manufacture  of  jam,  together  with  bad  plmns  and 
Te  sweepings  of  fruit  warehouses.  The  seeds,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  rSerr?  am  with  which  the  concoction  was  mixed,  gave  the  so- 
^SlIpTDresJrie  a  genuine  appearance,  and  it  was  largely  sold  among 
?t  poor  uS  thf  names  oY 'Family  preserve/  '  Royal  jam,"  Fruit 

^"Sw  thJ  lT^fi^TJ^olo.r,  as  those  of  the  ,  plu.n, 

Lastly,  tne  J^^°,"     «  colom-ed  by  means  of  copper. 

S  soretScr^^^^^^^^  introduced,  and  in  others  its  pesence 

careless  employment,  of  copper  pans  m  the  manufactm-e  of  the  jams. 
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One  of  tlie  jams  very  liable  to  adulteration  is  raspberry  jam.  This 
is  frequently  niixed  with  a  proportion  of  the  pulp  of  the  gooseberry. 

Straicberry  jam  is  liable  to  the  same  adulteration.  In  samples  of 
mixed  raspberry  and  gooseberry  jam  we  have  met  with  large  quantities 
of  apple.    Again,  marmalade  is  sometimes  found  to  contain  the  pulp  of 


Fig.  139. 


Orange  Marmalade,  adulterated  with  Apple  or  Turnip,   a  a,  tissue  of  orange  • 
b  b,  cells  of  foreign  vegetable  substance.   Magnified  100  diameters.  ' 


either  a^^j^le  or  turnip  (fig.  1.39),  but  much  more  frequently  still  it  con- 
tains a  proportion  of  apple  jelly ;  indeed,  at  one  time,  we  believe,  there 
was  scarcely  a  mai-malade  to  be  obtained  from  the  shops  free  from  that 
admixture.    The  makers  assert  that  this  addition  is  not  made  for  the 
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purpose  of  adidteration,  but  to  stiffen  the  marmalade.  AU  can  say 
is,  that  housekeepers  who  make  their  own  mainnalade  do  not  find  any 
such  admixtm-e  to  be  requisite,  and  with  the  qnahty  of  l^ome-made 
marmalade  no  fault  can  be  foimd.    AVe  have  been  mformed  that  a 

Fig.  140. 


•  1      -     J,  +,.nnc!trarop  opption  of  root  sliovsing  the  cc7?i  filled 
Ohms  Boot.  ^.Stbrn  o      bundle  of  «m*  cut 

100,  d  200,  e  500  diameters. 

snecies  of  swede  of  a  yeUow  colour  is  much  used  in  the  adiiltemtion  of 
Sfn.  marmalade,  \oeet  oranges ^je  also  ^om^tmaes  emp ' 

The  two  principal  yegetable  jelhes  prepared  are  those  uv^^^ 
the  red  and  black  ctir rant.    Now,  red  ciu-rant  jelly  m  neaily  aU  m 
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stances  contains  a  large  admixture  of  jelly  prepared  from  the  goose- 
berry-, and  it  is  probable  that  that  of  the  black  cm-rant  is  similarly 
compomided.  Rasjjhernj  jelly  is  said  usually  to  consist  of  currant  jelly 
to  which  the  flavom-  of'  the  raspberry  has  been  communicated  by 
means  of  orris  root  (fig.  140).  Raspherry  f  avouring  io^  sugar  con- 
fectionery is  made  entirely  of  cm-rant  jelly  and  orris  root.  But  organic 
chemistry  has  in  these  days  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  odour  and 
flayour  of  almost  any  fruit  is  capable  of  being  imitated.  _  We  have 
recently  received  samples  of  the  following  artificial  fruit  essences 
manufactm-ed  by  Messrs.  Langdale  &  Co.,  of  Hatton  Garden : — Essence 
of  apples,  pears,  quince,  pineapple,  raspberries,  strawberries,  cherries, 
peach  kernels,  rimi,  gin,  cognac,  Maraschino,  hops,  vanilla,  parsley, 
celery,  and  cm-ry  powder. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  how  the  names  of  certain  articles  were 
changed  as  soon  as  the  late  Adulteration  Act  came  into  operation. 
Thus  it  became  rare  to  meet  with  a  pot  labelled  red  currant  jelly,  as 
this  would  have  exposed  the  vendors  of  the  mixed  article  to  the  opera- 
tion of  that  Act,  and  so  the  name  was  changed  to  red  jelly. 

Results  of  Analyses  of  Samjjles. 

Thirty fi^ve  samples  of  preserves  and  jellies  of  various  kinds  were 
subjected  to  chemical  examination  for  copper  with  the  following 
results : — 

The  raspberry  jam  analysed  contained  a  very  considerable  quantity 
of  copper. 

The  fom*  samples  of  gooseberry  jam  examined  all  contained 
cop])er. 

Copper,  sometimes  in  large  amount,  was  detected  in  twelve  of  the 
fom-teen  samples  of  orange  ?n«/-??i(7Z(r/«i^ analysed. 

The  nine  samples  of  greengage  jam  were  all  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated with  copper,  it  being  present  in  considerable  amount 
in  five  of  the  samples. 

The  greengages  contained  in  three  different  boxes  of  crystallised 
fruits  all  owed  their  deep  green  colom-  to  the  presence  of 
copper. 

The  limes  and  greengages  present  in  a  little  glass  jar  of  fruit  pre- 
served in  jelly  also  owed  their  brilliant  colour  to  a  salt  of 
copper. 

Copper  was  present  in  the  three  samples  of  candied  citron  peel 

subjected  to  analysis. 
Thus  Copper  was  detected  in  no  less  than  thirty-three  of  the  thirty- 
five  samples  of  difierent  preserves  analysed :  three  contained 
traces  only ;  in  eleven  the  metal  was  present  in  small  quantity ; 
and  in  nineteen  either  in  considerable  or  even  very  large  amount. 
Knowing  well  the  powerful  action  of  vegetable  juices  and  also 
of  sugar  upon  copper,  we  have  long  entertained  the  belief  that. 
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copper  would  be  very  frequently  detected,  on  analysis,  in  preserves, 
jams,  and  jellies,  as  ordinarily  prepared  :  we  must  aclmowledge,  how- 
ever, that  the  result  of  actual  investigation  has  far  exceeded  our 
expectations,  since  it  has  proved  that  preserves  made  in  copper  vessels 
not  only  almost  invariably  contain  copper,  but  that  the  metal  is  often 
present  in  very  considerable  quantities,  sufficient  to  tint  the  ash  of  a 
deep  pink,  and  to  cause  the  solution  of  the  ash  when  treated  with 
ammonia  to  become  of  a  decided  and  sometimes  even  of  a  deep  blue 
colour. 

But  the  still  larger  quantities  of  copper  detected  in  certain  of  the 
samples  of  greengage  jam  seem  to  show  that,  as  was  ascertained  to  be 
the  case  with  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables,  some  greening  salt  of 
copper,  of  the  sulphate  or  acetate,  is  really  intentionally  introduced  for 
the  pm-pose  of  creating  an  artificial  viridity. 

The  disclosures  now  made  afford  convincing  proof  how  improper 
and  even  dangerous  it  is  to  make  preserves,  as  is  commonly  done  even 
by  ordinary  housekeepers,  in  copper  saucepans.  The  vessels  employed 
for  this  purpose,  wherever  practicable,  should  be  lined  with  enamel. 

Although  we  may  fairly  expect  to  find  copper  in  any  preserved 
vegetable  substance  prepared  in  the  ordinai-y  manner,  yet  we  scarcely 
expected  to  meet  with  that  poison  in  those  tasteful  and  sparlding 
little  boxes  of  bonbons  which  at  Ohristmas-time  are  displayed  in 
shop  windows  so  attractively ;  neither  did  we  expect  to  find  it  maldng 
its  way,  through  the  citron-peel  used,  into  our  very  Christmas  plum- 
pudding. 

We  have  repeatedly  shown  that  the  adulterators  of  our  food  do  not 
scruple  to  employ,  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  the  most  deadly  sub- 
stances, undeterred  by  the  serious  consequences  which  but  too  fre- 
quently result  from  their  use.  Thus,  it  has  been  proved  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  them  to  make  use  of  various  preparations  of 
iron,  lead,  copper,  arsenic,  mercm-y,  &c.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  majority  of  the  substances  are  had  recourse  to,  not  on  account 
of  bulk  or  weight,  but  for  the  mere  sake  of  colours,  which,  thus  pro- 
cured, are  frequently  in  a  high  degree  glaring  and  unnatural,  these 
coloiu'S  being  obtained,  too,  at  the  expense  of  quality  and  flavour. 

Amongst  the  articles  which  have  already  been  ti-eated  of,  and  in 
which  foreign  colouring  ingredients  have  been  detected,  are  tea, 
chicory,  cocoa,  cayenne,  mustard,  pickles,  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables, 
tinned  vegetables,  potted  meats,  and  fish.  The  list  is,  however,  far 
from  complete  as  yet,  and  on  the  present  occasion  we  have  added  other 
articles. 

The  quantity  of  copper  contained  in  jams,  even  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  no  intentional  addition  of  any  salt  of 
that  metal  "has  taken  place,  varies  very  greatly.  The  reason  of  this 
variation  in  the  amount  depends,  we  believe,  greatly  upon  the  care 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  jams.  When  acids,  as  those  of  fruits, 
are  brouo-ht  in  contact  with  a  clean  and  bright  sm-face  of  copper, 
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no  iiruuediate  or  direct  action  takes  place  ;  the  metal  must  first  be 
oxidised  before  the  acid  can  combine  with  it^  the  oxygen  for  this 
pm-pose  being  derived  from  that  contained  in  the  air,  which  is 
being  constantly  introduced  into  the  jam  by  the  stirring  which  takes 
place  diu'ing  its  preparation.  These  facts  show  how  necessary  it  is 
that  the  copper  pans,  when  employed,  should  be  kept  in  the  brightest 
and  cleanest  state  possible,  and  that  the  jam  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  with  them  a  moment  longer  than  is  absolutely 
ncessarv. 

THE  DETBCTION  OP  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OE  JAMS. 

For  the  detection  of  the  adulterations  of  jams  the  microscope 

Fig.  ui. 


a,  pip  of  raspberry  ;  b,  of  gooseberry  ;  c,  of  lehite  currant ;  d,  of  blach  currant : 
e  e,  of  strawberry ;  //,  otfig. 

affords,  as  it  does  in  so  many  other  cases,  nearly  the  only  means 
whereby  the  admixture  of  one  fruit  with  another  can  be  discovered 
But  before  applying  that  mstrument  to  the  detection  of  the  adultera" 
tions  of  jam,  it  is  necessary  that  the  structure  of  the  several  fruits 
and  vegetable  substances  employed  and  the  characters  presented  bv 
them  should  be  carefully  studied. 
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Fig.  142. 


Epiderms  op  Apple. 
Pig.  143. 


Ceus  of  Pajiekchyma  of  Apple. 
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Mg.  144. 


Epidermis  of  Turxip. 


Fig.  145. 


Cells  of  Parknchyma  of  Turnip. 


Easpterries,  strawberries,  gooselDerries,  and  ciu-rants  are  all  dis- 
tinguishable tbe  one  from  tlie  other  by  means  of  the  seeds  of  the  fruit 
The  differences  in  the  characters  of  these  are  well  shown  in  the 
engraving  (fig.  141). 

But  there  are  other  differences  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  fruits  above 
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named,  either  in  the  cuticle  or  the  hairs  with  wliich  it  is  clothed,  or  in 
the  cells  which  form  the  pulp.  _  •     j  • 

The  presence  of  apple  in  jams  may  in  general  he  satisfactorily  dis- 
covered by  means  of  the  microscope.  It  is  not  in  all  cases  easy  to 
distinguish  between  the  rounded  cells  of  the  cooked  pulp  of  the  apple 
and  those  of  the  turnip,  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  jam_  will 
generally  disclose  in  it  portions  of  the  cuticle,  pips,  or  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  cavities  in  which  these  are  enclosed  (figs.  142  and  143). 

Again,  the  turnip  itself  presents  peculiarities  of  structui-e  whereby 
in  some  cases  its  presence  may  be  recognised  and  discriminated.  Thus 
the  characters  of  the  cuticle  are  very  diflerent  from  those  of  the  apple, 
the  only  vegetable  fruit  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded.  The 
form  of  the  cells  composing  the  skin  are,  as  wiU  be  seen  from  the  sub- 
ioined  engraving,  very  difterent,  while  the  average  size  of  the  cells  of 
the  pulp  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  apple  (figs.  144  and  146). 

It  is  thus  quite  practicable  to  detect  most  of  the  adulterations 
of  jams  by  admixtiu-e  with  other  fruits  and  vegetables  by  means 
of  the  microscope,  but  we  have  as  yet  not  indicated  any  method 
by  which  the  proportions  of  the  different  fruits  employed  may  be 
arrived  at.  This  may  be  effected,  however,  by  ascertainmg_  the 
number  of  the  pips  of  the  different  fruits  present  in  mixed  jams. 
Althouo-h  the  niunber  of  pips  contained  in  the  different  fruits  varies 
to  a  not  inconsiderable  extent,  we  are  yet  enabled  by  separating 
and  counting  them  to  form  an  approximate  estunate  of  the  composition 
of  the  jam.  ''Thus  the  number  of  pips  in  the  gooseberry  varies  from  25 
to  35  'beino-  on  an  average  30 ;  strawberry  contains  from  70  to  100, 
the  averao-e°being  85  raspberries  from  55  to  65,  the  average  bemg  60  ; 
black  currants  from  35  to  45,  the  average  being  40  ;  and  the  white  and 
red  ctirrants  fr-om  3  to  5,  average  4.  ^  ,    ^  ^i     •  • 

By  dissolvino-  and  diffiisino-  about  a  tablespoonful  ot  the  jam  m 
water  the  pips  will  be  left  behind.  They  are  to  be  spread  out  on  a 
white  plate  or  a  piece  of  glass,  and  they  may  then  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  size  and  other  characters,  including  the  micro- 
scopical appearances.  _  ..n  •  ^     n  ^ 

In  reference  to  the  detection  of  foreign  or  artificial  red  coloui-ing 
matters,  we  have  met  with  the  foUowing  statemente :— '  With  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  the  artificial  red  colouring  matter  remains  un- 
chano-ed,  while  the  real  becomes  hlac  or  green.'— Food  Journal.  _ 

Accordincr  to  0.  Puscher,  fuchsin,  rosanilin  or  aniline  red  _  m 
veo-etable  jellies  and  juices  may  easily  be  discovered  by  mimemng 
in^he  liquid  a  few  threads  of  wool  or  silk,  which  is  colom-ed  pink 
bv  fuchsin,  but  not  by  the  colouring  matters  proper  to  the  jeUies.  ^ 

According  to  H.  Hager,  the  genuine  syrup  or  jelly,  when  mixed 
with  nitric  acid  containing  25  per  cent,  of  acid,  remains  red,  while  ar- 
tificially coloured  syrup  turns  yellow.  The  genume  syrup,  mixed  with 
an  equal  volume  of  a  solution  of  potash  or  ammonia  of  10  per  cent 
turns  violet,  with  a  tint  of  green,  blue-green  or  reddish-gi-een,  wJiUe 
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tlie  artificially  coloiu'ed  article  turns^  first  pink^  and  after  some  time 
is  quite  decolorised. 

With  an  equal  volume  of  soda  solution,  tlie  genuine  article  is 
turned  lilac  or  green,  while  the  artificially  coloured  syrup  is  not,  or 
only  very  little  changed. 

Lastly,  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  in  the  first  case  a  Muish  green  or  greyish  green,  and  after  boiling 
an  olive  green  mixtm-e  is  produced,  while  the  artificial  colouring  matter 
is  not  essentially  changed. 

The  methods  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  copper  have 
abeady  heen  more  than  once  fully  described. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
MUSTARD  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION   OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  foreign  subrtance  whatever,  either  vegetable  or  mineral ;  the  mixtures  now 
so  frequently  sold  as  mustard  to  be  named  and  sold  as  mixtures. 

The  subjoined  particulars,  in  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  mustard, 
as  furnished  by  a  manufacturer,  are  given  by  Pereira :— 

'  Th^  seeds  of  both  black  and  white  mustard  are  first  crashed  be- 
tween rollers,  and  then  pounded  in  mortars.  The  pounded  seeds  are 
then  sifted.  The  residue  in  the  sieve  is  called  dressings,  ov  sifting s ; 
what  passes  through  is  impure  flour  of  mustard.  The  latter,  by  a 
second  sifting,  yields  pure  flour  of  mustard,  and  V^-'^^^irrifused 
dressings.  By  pressure  the  dressing's  yield  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  used 
for  mixing  with  rape  and  other  oils.' 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  MITSTAKD. 

The  mustard  of  commerce  when  pvu-e  and  genuine  consists  usuaUy 
of  a  mixture  in  difi-erent  proportions  of  the  farina,  with  more  or  less  of 
the  husk  of  the  seeds  of  brown  and  white  mustard.  Sometimes  it  is 
made  wholly  from  the  brown  seed,  and  at  others  the  farina  of  the 
white  mustard  seed  is  the  prmcipal  constituent.  ^ 

Of  these  seeds  no  very  complete  quantitative  analyses  have  as  yet 
been  made,  although  many  highly _  important  Pf  ti^^^^^^tn^!  ,^n? 
ascertained  respecting  their  composition;  thus,  black  or  brown  mus- 
S  a  Tt  is  now  generally  named,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  flxed 
:t-Wonic  «aV?,'o,oH,,NS,0,o,  which  is  pombmed  with  potas^^^ 
foi^ming  a  myronate  of  potash,  and  which  acid  is  converted  ^nto  the 
volatile  oil  of  mustard  or  suljyhocyanide  of  allyl,  O^H^NS,  q^;^^  j  S, 
throuo-h  the  agency  of  the  myrosin,  another  constituent  of  brown 
mus  ard  when'the  two  are  brougM  into  contact  through  the  medium 
7water :  ^^'^^^^^  albumen,  a  Utter  principle,  ^  little  gum  and  sugar, 
a  mculidr  qreen  substance,  cellulose,  and  mineral  matter. 

^  White  mustard  differs  essentially  in  its  composition  from  brown ;  rt 
al.o  contains  flxed  oil,  but  in  lieu  of  myromc  acid,  convertible  as 
described  into  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  it  contams  a^on-volatde, 

bitter  and  acrid  salt,  termed  sulphocyanide  of  sinapme  (C,,ti,,!S,^^s, 
bitter,  ano^c  ,  ^^^^^^  „.al  matteu 

"^I^^^ntVron  theiol^^^^  ohWthe  -id  and  some wha^ 
salt  that  the  puncrency  and  acridity  of  mustard  depend,  and  hence  we 
sfe  a  strong  r^eason  wlyinthe  mustards  of  commerce  the  fanna  of  the 
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two  species  sliould  be  blended  tog-ether :  of  the  two  active  principles 
the  volatile  oil  is  by  far  the  more  important,  and  hence  the  seed  of  the 
brown  mustard  possesses  the  greatest  commercial  value.  It  should  be 
stated  that  Henrie  and  Garot  affirm  that  brown  mustard  contains  the 
acrid  principle  as  well  as  the  white  ;  this  statement  we  have  been  able 
to  verify,  as  shown  specially  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  caustic  potash, 
and  ferric  chloride  on  the  alcoholic  extract. 

The  acrid  principle  of  white  mustard  appears  to  possess  but  little 
stability,  and  although  it  is  stated  by  v.  Babo  to  bear  a  temperature  of 
130°  0.,  we  find  that  it  is  readily  affected  by  heat,  and  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  evaporate  the  alcoholic  solution  containing  it  at  a  hio-her  tem- 
perature than  about  30°  0.  If  subjected  to  a  much  higher  temperature 
it  quicklv  loses  its  acridity,  and  acquires  a  bitter  caramel-like  taste. 

Of  neither  brown  nor  white  mustard  had  any  percentage  analysis 
been  given  imtil  those  made  and  published  by  ourselves  in  an  article  on 
mustard  and  its  adulterations,  in  '  Food,  Water,  and  Air,' for  February 
1874,_  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  quantities  of  any  of  the 
constituents  are  stated  they  vary  greatly,  according  to  different  ob- 
servers. Thus,  according  to  Pereira,  the  fixed  oil  forms  about  28  per 
cent,  of  the  seeds  of  black  mustard,  while  Watts  puts  the  yield  at 
18  per  cent,  only,  but  white  mustard  seed,  he  says,  furnishes  36  per 
cent.  The  volatile  oil  amounts  to  0-20  per  cent,  according  to  Boutron 
and  Robiquet ;  0-55  per  cent,  according  to  Aschoff ;  and  O'SOper  cent, 
accordmg  to  Wittstock ;  all  which  q^iantities  are  much  below  the 
mark,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Now,  as  will  be  shown  presently 
there  is  little  or  no  difierence  in  the  amount  of  fixed  oil  furnished  by 
the  two  descriptions  of  mustard— that  obtained  by  me  from  the  farina 
ot  brown  mustard  reaching  35-701  per  cent.,  and  that  from  the  white 
mustard  35-/68  per  cent.  Again,  it  is  shown  by  the  analyses  given 
below  that  the  volatile  oil  occm^s  in  much  larger  quantities  than  those 
enumerated  above,  the  amount  which  we  have  obtained  from  one 
sample  being  no  less  than  1-271  per  cent. 

Of  both  brown  and  white  mustard  we  append  the  followino-  orio-iual 
percentage  analyses,  first  published  in  the  article  referred  to :—  ° 


Brown  Mustard  Farina 
Water  .... 
Fixed  oil  . 
Myronic  acid 
Myrosin  and  albumen  . 
Acrid  salt  . 
Cellulose 

Ash  .... 


4-845 
35-701 

4-840 
29-686 

3-  688 
16-765 

4-  725 

.100-000 
1-271 


Volatile  oil  

Nitrogen  K-ofio 

Sulphur  ;  ; 

The  oil  extracted  by  ether  from  the  brown  seed  is  of  a  brio-ht  and 
beautiful  emerald  green  colour,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  pecul 


lar 
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o-reen  principle,  described  as  one  of  its  constituents.  So  deep  and 
remarka"ble  is  the  colour  of  the  oil  that  it  would  be  easy,  by  means 
of  a  graduated  scale  of  tints,  to  determine  with  veiy  tolerable  cer- 
tainty the  percentage  of  brown  mustard  contained  m  any  sample  ot 
mixed  mustard. 


TThite  Mustard  Farina. 

Water  .       .       .  • 
Fixed  oil  . 
Acrid  salt  . 
Myrosin  and  albumen 
Cellulose 

Ash     ...  . 


Nitrogen 
Sulphur 


5-  360 
35-768 
10-983 
27-484 
16-295 

4-110 

100-000 

6-  285 
1-224 


These  analyses,  whether  regarded  from  a  scientific  or  practical  point 
of  view,  are  possessed  of  much  interest. 

The  small  quantity  of  sugar  found  m  mustard  would,  Irom  the 
method  of  analysis  pm-sued,be  included  under  the  bitter  principle,  and 

the  gmn  with  the  cellulose.  ,  .  j   r  • 

Myronic  acid  occurs  as  myronate  of  potash  m  the  seed  ot  smapis 
uiora  Myronic  acid  is  a  strongly  acid  liquid,  soluble  m  water  and 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  Myronate  of  potash  is  soluble  m  water 
and  alcohol  and  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms.  It  has  a  bitter  taste 
and  neutral  reaction.  It  undergoes  a  most  remarkable  change  imder 
the  influence  of  the  nitrogenous  substance  contained  m  mustard  seed, 
myrosin.  It  decomposes  into  oil  of  mustard,  or  sulphocyamde  of  allyl, 
glucose,  and  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  OioHi8KNb2Uio  =  04ll5iNb  + 

^^Oa^^  mustard  is  not  ready  contained  in  the  seed,  but  is  formed 
bv  the  decomposition  of  the  myronate  of  potash.  It  possesses  the 
odour  of  mustard  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  the  smallest  quantity  ot 
vapL  excites  tears.  It  blisters  the  shin,  boils  at  148°  0.  and  has  a 
snecific  cavity  of  1-015  at  20°.  In  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia 
it  takes  up  one  molecule  of  ammonia  and  forms  a  crystallme,  non- 
Tolatile  substance,  thiosinnamtne,  C^H-^iSb,  ^i^s-  .  •  j 

Myrosin  is  the  name  of  the  albummous  substance  contained  m 
mustard.  It  has  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  other  albummous 
bodies  It  is  coagulated  by  heat  and  by  alcohol.  If  coagulated  it 
no  longer  effects  the  decomposition  of  the  myronates. 

Sulphocyamde  of  sinapin  occm-s  both  m  white  and  black  mustard, 
but  in  white  in  the  largest  proportion.  It  crj^stallises  m  white  needles 
0  glasTy  prisms.  It  is  neutral,  inodorous,  of  a  bitter  and  burmng 
taste     Fusing  point  130°  0.    It  is  soluble  m  water  and  alcohol. 

These  being  the  principal  and  characteristic  constituents  of  both 
black  and  white  mustard,  we  now  proceed  to  describe  the  analysis  ot 
mustard. 
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THE  ANALrSIS  OF  MUSTAED. 

The  substances  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  are — water,  fixed 
oil,  myronic  acid,  myrosin  or  albumen,  sinapin,  cellulose  and  mineral  matter. 

Estimation  of  loater,  fatty  and  mineral  matters. — We  have  ah'eady 
so  often  described  the  processes  for  the  estimation  of  these  sub- 
stances, that  we  refrain  from  doing  so  again. 

Estimation  of  the  myronic  acid. — Myronate  of  potash  decomposes 
under  the  influence  . of  the  nitrogenous  matter  contained  in  brown  mus- 
tard into  volatile  oil,  glucose,  and  acid  sulphate  of  potash ;  the  quantity 
of  each  of  these  products  of  decomposition  gives  therefore  by  simple 
calculation  the  quantity  of  the  myronic  acid.  100  parts  of  this  acid 
yield  23*85  parts  of  volatile  oil.  From  40  to  50  grammes  of  the 
mustard  farina  are  placed  in  a  flask  of  about  ^  litre  capacity ;  250  cc.  of 
tepid  water  are  poured  over  it,  the  flask  closed  with  a  cork,  and  the 
whole  is  well  shaken.  After  twenty-four  hours'  standing,  the  flask  is 
connected  with  a  Liebig  condenser,  and  its  contents  are  heated  to 
boiling.  Into  the  receiver  30  cc.  of  strong  ammonia  are  pom-ed  and 
the  end  of  the  condenser  is  dipped  below  the  sm-face  of  the  liquid. 
Water  and  the  volatile  oil  pass  over,  the  latter  at  first  floating  in  the 
shape  of  oily  drops  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  which  soon  sink  to  the 
bottom, _  especially  when  the  liquid  is  gently  agitated.  When  the 
distillation  is  finished,  which  is  the  case  when  no  more  oil  globules 
pass  over,  the  receiver  is  closed  with  a  cork  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  all  the  oil  is  dissolved  and 
IS  now  contamed  in  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  thiosinnamin.  This  solu- 
tion IS  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  in  a  weighed  platinimi  basin,  the 
residue  dried  and  weighed.  The  quantity  of  thiosinnamin  obtained, 
minus  one  molecule  of  ammonia,  represents  the  amount  of  the  vola- 
tile oil. 

Estimation  of  the  myrosin,  or  alhmnen,  and  of  the  sulphocyanide 
of  stnaptn.—Tlie  total  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  contained  in 
the  mustard  are  next  ascertained.  The  former  by  combustion  with 
soda-hrae  m  the  well-known  manner,  the  latter  by  deflagration  of  the 
mustard  and  oxidation  of  its  sulphur  in  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  carbonate  of  potash.  The  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  water  or 
dilute  acid,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  solution  is  esti- 
mated by  means  of  chloride  of  barium.  From  these  data  the  amounts 
ot  the  myrosm  and  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  sinapin,  the  acrid  principle 
are  thus  calciUated ;  as  much  siilphm- and  nitrogen  are  first  deducted 
from  the  totals  of  these  substances  obtained  as  is  contained  in  the 
quantity  ot  myronic  acid  previously  determined.  Next,  the  whole  nf 
the  remammg  sulphur  and  as  much  of  the  nitrogen  as  is  reauired 
are  then  calculated  into  the  acrid  principle;  lastly,  the  sm-nlus 
nitrogen  is  calculated  into  myi-osin,  which  has  the  same  formula  as 
vegetable  albumen.  But  now  having  got  at  approximately  the  amounts 
of  the  acrid  pnnciple  and  of  the  myrosin,  a  fm-ther  calculation  has  to  be 
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made,  since  myrosin  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of  sulpliur  This  lias  to 
be  deducted  from  tbe  total  acrid  principle,  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  nitrog-en  being  in  its  turn  calculated  into  myrosin.  By  those 
acquainted  with  algebra,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  a  more  precise 
calculation  may  be  made,  but  the  results  would  not,  even  then,  differ  to 
any  practical  extent. 

AITALTSES  OF  SAMPLES  OF  GENTJIKE  MTJSTARD  OP  DIFFERENT  QUALITIES. 

HaviuR-  given  the  analyses  of  the  farinas  of  brown  and  white 
mustard,  we  will  now  proceed  to  state  those  of  certain  qualities  ot 
mustard  distinguished  by  diff-erent  names,  and  consisting  of  mixtures 
in  different  proportions  of  black  and  white  mustard  :— 


Genuine  Mustard. 

Water  

Fixed  oil     .       •       •  • 
Mvronic  acid 
Myrosin  and  albumen  . 
Acrid  salt  and  bitter  principle 
Cellulose      .       .       .  • 
Ash  


Oil  of  mustard 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


5-702 
36-491 

2-704 
31-686 

5-714 
13-373 

4-  330 

100-000 

0-  710 

5-  341 

1-  308 


Genuine  double  superfine. 

Water  

Fixed  oil  . 
Myronic  acid 

Mvrosin      .      .      •  • 
Acrid  salt  and  bitter  principle 
Cellulose      .       •       •  • 
Ash  


Volatile  oil  . 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 

Genuine  superfine 

Water  i      .      •  • 
Fixed  oil  ,  _  . 
Myronic  acid 

Myrosin      .       •       •  . 
Acrid  salt  and  bitter  princi 
Cellulose 
Ash 


Volatile  oil 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


iple 


5-163 
35-942 
2-212 
27-360 
9-085 
15-574 

4-  664 

100-000 

0-  581 

5-  047 

1-  424 


5-592 
34-714 

1-971 
31-021 

7-098 
15-284 

4-  320 

100-000 

0-  518 

5-  460 

1-  246 


Genuine  fine. 

Water  

Fixed  oil  . 
Myronic  acid 

Mvrosin      .       .       •  • 
Acrid  salt  and  bitter  prmciple 
Cellulose     .      .      •  • 
Ash  


Volatile  oil 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


5-683 
35-241 

0-922 
27-897 
10-062 
15-542 

4-  653 

100-000 

0- 242 

5-  159 

1-  297 


Pure. 


Water  

Fixed  oil  _  • 
Myronic  acid 

Mvrosin      .      •       •  • 
Acrid  salt  and  bitter  principle 
Cellulose      .       •       •  • 
Ash  


Volatile  oil  . 

Nitrogen  .  .  •  • 
Sulphur       .       .       .  • 

HouseJiold  Mustard. 

Water  . 
Fixed  oil    _  • 
Mvronic  acid 
Acrid  principle 
Myrosin 
Ash 

Cellulose 


Volatile  oil 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


5-084 
33-979 

0-963 
27-616 
11-258 
16-807 

4-  293 

100-000 

0-  253 

5-  208 

1-  403 


5-294 
36-748 

1-725 

8-751 
27-475 

3-690 
16-317 

100-000 

0-  453 
5-026 

1-  314 
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Now  the  six  analyses  above  given  prove  two  tilings — first,  that  all 
the  samples  are  genuine  ;  this  is  shown  by  the  quantities  of  fixed  oil, 
nitrogen,  and  sulphur  ob  tained  ;  and  that  they  consist  of  mixtures  of 
the  two  mustards  in  different  proportions,  the  higher  qualities  con- 
taining larger  proportions  of  the  brown  mustard ;  that  this  is  so  is 
demonstrated  by  the  dilFerent  quantities  of  volatile  oil  obtained. 


AJ^ALYSES  OF  MIXED  OK  ADTJLTEEATED  MUSTARDS. 

^  We  shall  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  give  the  analyses  of  some 
mixed  or  adulterated  mustards  of  diff  erent  qualities,  and  distinguished 
by  various  names.  The  analyses  were  conducted  as  in  the  case  of 
the  genuine  mustards,  the  only  difference  being  that  an  allowance  was 
made  for  the  nitrogen  of  the  wheat  flour  :  

Double  superfine. 
Water  .       .  . 
Fixed  oil  . 
Myronic  acid 
A  crid  principle  . 
Myrosin 

Wheat  flour  and  turmeric 
Cellulose 


Ash 


Volatile  oil 
Ni  trogen 
Sulphur 


me. 


Water  .... 
Fixed  oil  . 
Myronic  acid 
Acrid  principle  . 
Myrosin 

Wheat  flour  and  turmeric 


4-941 
27'522 
3-136 
1-851 
23-155 

22-  986 
13-055 

3-  354 

100-000 
0-850 

4-  242 

0-  945 

6-610 

23-  160 

1-  359 

5-  808 
19-501 
27-204 


Cellulose 
Ash 


Volatile  oil 

Ni'rogen 

Sulphur 


Superior. 


Water  . 
Fixed  o'l  . 
Myronic  ncid 
Acrid  principle  . 
Myrosin 

Wheat  flour  and  turmeric 
Cellulose 

Ash      .       .  . 


Volatile  oil 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


12-841 
3-617 

100-000 
0-357 

3-  850 

0-  959 

4-  973 
25-172 

1-  200 
4-313 

23-244 
25-820 
11-495 

3-  783 

100-000 

0-  315 

4-  074 

1-  057 


To  the  above  analyses  we  will  now  add  those  of  some  samples 
don        "^''^^^^"^  purchased  in  the  loose  state  at  some  shops  in  Lon- 


„  Suerts. 
Water  .... 
Fixed  oil 
Myronic  acid 
j^crid  principle  . 
Myrosin 

Wheat  flour  and  turmeric 
Cellulose 

Ash     .      .      .  ' 


Volatile  oil 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


8-943 
23-876 
1-565 

6-  451 
14-484 
&3-815 

7-  076 
3-790 

100-000 
0-411 
3-339 
0-997 


jdlexander. 
Water  .... 
Fixed  oil  . 
Myronic  acid 
Acrid  principle  . 
Myrosin 

Wheat  flour  and  turmeric 
Cellulose 

Ash     .       .       "  ■ 


Volatile  oil 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


L  L  2 


8-347 

29-  604 
1-915 
3-150 

13-893 

30-  514 
8-987 
3-590 

100-000 
0-503 
3-164 
0-899- 
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Lindsey. 

Water  .      .      .  • 
Fixed  oil  . 
Myronic  acid 
Acrid  principle  . 
Mvrosin 

Wheat  flour  and  turmeric 
Cellulose 

Ash     ,      .      .  • 


Volatile  oil  . 

Nitroaren 

Sulphur 

Gilbert. 

Water  .      •      •  • 
Fixed  oil     .       •  • 
Myronic  acid 
Acrid  principle  . 
Mvrosin 

Wheat  flour  and  turmeric 

Cellulose 

Ash     .      •      •  • 


8-870. 
21-536 
0-985 
6-210 
21-760 
25-208 
11-688 

3-  743 

100-000 
0-259 

4-  304 
0-938 


6-280 
22-0'^0 
1-127 
4-253 
15-302 
38-820 
8-405 
3-763 


Yolatile  oil 
Nitrogen 
Sulphur 


100-000 
0-296 
3-464 
0-817 


Goodman. 

Water  . 
Fixed  oil    _  • 
Myronic  acid 
Acrid  principle 
Mvrosin 
Wheat,  flour  . 
Cellulose 
Ash 


Volatile  oil 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


Clark. 


Water  . 
Fixed  oil   _  . 
Myronic  acid 
Acrid  principle 
My  rosin 
Wheat  flour . 
Cellulose 
Ash 


Volatile  oil 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


8-950 
26  896 
1-816 
5-186 
15-577 
30-559 
7-276 
3-740 

100-000 
0-477 
3-374 
0-941 


9-582 
18-314 
0-385 

7-  026 
20-818 
32-805 

8-  653 

2-  417 

100-000 
0-101 

3-  325 
0-905 


-r.  „r,.;n.n-i-inn  of  tliG  foreo-oiiio-  analyses  it  is  apparent  tliat 

per  cent,  of  L '^^^^^^^  per  cent,  of  acrid  principle,  and 

the  same  amount  of  g^^phur  as  the  black;  that 

nearly  the  same  amoun^  of  ^^^^^^^"^^^-.^l,,  ^ade  up  in  various 
lOxe  composxtaon  of  gen^^^^^  diifers  according  to  the 

proportions  of  the  relative  proportions  hem-  deter- 

quantities  of  each  kind  P^esem,  tu«  .  ^  .         •    ^he  mixed  or 

?ninahlehy  analysis  with  consr^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^.^^ 

adulterated  mi^ta^ds  ^^^^^P^Xch^^educed,  according  to  the  extent 
nitrogen  and  sulphui  aie  ^   mustards  now  reported 

of  the  admixtm-es  these  Thus  the  fixed  oil  was 

upon  in  all  cases  of  wheat  flou  ^^  ^"^^^^^^^^^  normal  amoimt, 
riduced  in  one  of  ^^^.^S  ent  the^v  M^^^^  to  0-1  per  cent.  -, 
to  ahout  ?f  ^-1^^^^' .\^Xcent  ^hile  in  another  sample  the  sulphur 
and  the  ^^tr°gen  t°  3  -  mmt  of  wheat  flour  and  turmeric 

TSed  tri^Ol^S  -nfto  38-82  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  article. 
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It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  turmeric  is  added  to  the 
mustard  simply  for  the  sake  of  its  colour,  and  to  cover  and  conceal 
the  addition  of  the  wheat  flour.  In  favour  of  this  addition  it  is  be- 
lieved that  not  a  single  reason  can  be  adduced;  except  possibly  that 
its  use  allows  of  the  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  brown  mustard- 
seed  than  could  otherwise  be  employed  at  a  given  price,  and  that  thus 
the  public  gain  an  advantage,  wheat  flour  being,  of  course,  cheaper 
than  white  mustard,  which  again  is  less  costly  than  brovm  mustard  ; 
but  this  difierence  in  the  cost  must  really  be  very  inconsiderable,  and. 
if  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  purity  of  the  article,  the  practice 
should  be  abandoned.  At  all  events,  it  is  wi-ong  and  misleading  to 
call  these  mixed  articles  by  the  name  of  mustard.  By  making  mustard 
in  all  cases  either  entirely  of  the  brown  seed  or  of  admixtm'es  of  the 
brown  and  white  seed,  a  wdde  range  in  the  qualities"  and  prices  of 
mustard  is  obtained,  and  the  mustard  in  which  the  white  seed  greatly 
predominates  can  be  sold,  we  know,  at  a  very  low  price.  AVe  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  time  has  now  aixived  for  the  abandomnent  of  the  use 
of  wheat  flom*  and  turmeric  in  the  manufacture  of  mustard,  and  that, 
if  the  sale  of  the  mixtures  still  be  allowed,  the  law  will  continue  to 
render  it  compulsory  that  the  mixed  articles  should  be  sold  only  as 
mixtures,  and  not  under  the  name  of  mustard  simply.  We  even  regard 
the  manufacture  of  several  varieties  and  qualities  of  the  same  article, 
as  mustard  for  example,  a  very  great  evil,  and  the  public  suffers  in 
pocket  to  a  large  extent  thereby,  the  lowest  qualities  of  these  mixtures 
being  constantly  sold  at  the  price  of  the  higher,  and  especially  is  this 
the  case  in  poor  neighbourhoods.  This  is  an  evil  which,  so  far,  has 
been  but  little  dwelt  upon,  but  it  is  nevertheless  most  serious,  and  it 
vitiates  the  trade  in  the  articles  mustard,  cocoa,  and  vinegar. 


STKTJCTTniE  OP  MTTSTAED  SEED. 

Every  entire  seed  consists  of  two  parts,  the  husk  and  tlfe  seed 
proper. 

The  husk  of  white  mustard  seed  is  constituted  of  three  distinct 
membranes. 

The  outer  membrane  is  transparent,  and  mucilaginous  ;  it  consists 
of  a  layer  formed  apparently  of  two  different  kinds  of  cells  of  large 
size  and  very  peculiar  stmcture :  those  of  the  first  kind  are  of  an  hexa- 
gonal figiu-e,  and  united  by  their  edges  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  mem- 
brane, the  centre  of  each  cell  being  perforated  ;  the  cells  of  the  second 
kmd  occupy  the  apertures  which  exist  in  the  previously  described 
cells,  and  they  are  themselves  traversed  by  a  somewhat  funnel-shaped 
tube,  which  appears  to  terminate  on  the  surface  of  the  seed ;  immersed 
m  water,  these  cells  swell  up  to  several  times  their  orioinal  volume 
occasion  the  rupture  of  the  hexagonal  cells,  and  become  themselves 
much  wrinkled  or  corrugated,  the  extremity  of  the  tubes  in  some 
cases  being  seen  protruding  from  the  proximate  termination  of  the  ceUs 
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It  is  possiHe,  however,  tliat  what  are  here  descnhed  as  two  diiferent 
kinds  of  cells  really  form  distinct  parts  of  the  same  cells  (lig.  146j  _ 

It  has  been  noticed  that  when  white  mustard  seeds  are  digested  m 
water,  a  thick  mucilaginous  liquid  is  obtained ;  the  source  of  the  mu- 
cilao-e  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pointed  out ;  it  is  certainly,  how- 
ever, derived  from  the  cells  forming  the  tissue  above  described. 

Fig.  14G. 


Fragment  of  the  outer  membrane  of  the  seed  of  White  Mustard. 
^  Magnified  220  diameters. 

The  middle  tunic  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  very  minute  cells  of 
an  ano  ular  form  ;  it  is  in  the  cavities  of  these  that  the  chief  parts  ot  the 
colourino-  matter  possessed  by  the  husk  is  seated. 

The  m«er  membrane  also  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  angular  cells 
whilh  hrJver,  are  ^several  times  larger  than  those  constitutmg  the 
middle  tunic  (tig.  147). 
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The  seed  itself  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  soft,  waxy  con- 
sistence, depending  upon  the  quantity  of  oil  it  contains  ;  it  consists 
of  innumerahle  very  minute  cells,  in  the  cavities  of  which  the  oil  and 
other  active  principles  are  contained  (fig.  148). 

Notwithstanding  the  terms  '  flour '  and  '  farina  '  of  mustard  com- 
monly employed,  ripe  mustard  seed  does  not  contain  a  single  starch 
granule,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  iodine  and  the  micro- 
scope. 

Pig.  147. 


Fragments  of  the  middle  and  inner  tunics  of  White  Mustard  seed,  the  former 
oovenng  and  lying  upon  a  part  of  the  latter.  Magnified  220  diameters.  A. 
l-ortion  of  the  middle  tunic.  B.  A  fragment  of  the  inner  tunic,  showing  the 
structure  ot  that  membrane. 

In  Uach  mustard,  the  outer  membrane  of  the  seed  consists  only  of 
the  large  hexagonal  transparent  cells  disposed  in  two  or  three  layers, 
and  not  perforated  in  the  centre  like  those  of  white  mustard :  the 
other  structures  resemble  those  of  white  mustard  (fig.  149). 

THE  ADTJLTERATIONB  OP  MUSTARD. 

The  ordinary  adulterations  of  mustard  are  with  loheat  flour  and 
turmeric,  the  employment  of  the  first-named  article  necessitating  the 
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use  of  tlie  other  to  restore  or  bring  up  the  colour  to  the  original 

standard.  ,      „  x-^  x-  ^ 

We  have  abeadv  recorded  the  results  of  many  quantitative  analyses 
of  mustard,  both  genuine  and  adulterated.  The  results  of  the  exami- 
nation of  42  samples  of  mustard  which  were  purchased  m  the  metropohs 
some  time  back  proved  the  whole  of  them  to  be  adulterated  and  to 
consist  of  mixtures,  in  various  proportions,  of  wheat  Jlour,  turmeric,  and 

mustard.  .    ^  . 

Other  adulterations  sometimes  practised  are  those  with  Layenne 
peiyper,  ginger,  Sinapis  arvemis,  or  charlock,  potato  Jiour,  ground  rice, 

Fig.  148. 


sample  of  genuine  ^rounaWn^^^s.^^^^^^  t.e  Can^era  Lucida. 

Silicate  of  alumina  or  clay,  plaster  of  Paris,  md  f\'^^f'£^''^^^ 
nenper  is  used  to  impart  pungency  to  it  when  it  has  been  otheiwise 
adulterated ;  the  clay  and  most  of  the  other  mineral  substances  for  bulk 
aS  weight;  and  the  chromate  of  lead  to  restore  the  coloiu-  when 
rpduced  bv  other  adulterations. 

m  Warington  stated,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  Adulteration  in  1855,  that  of  the  samples  of 

mustard  which  he  examined  contained  from  20  to  30  pex  cent,  oi 
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inorganic  matter,  cliiefly  sulphate  of  lime ;  the  genuine  mustard  when 
burned  yielding  from  4^  to  6^  per  cent,  of  residue. 

Ml'.  Gay,  formerly  a  mustard  and  chicory  manufacturer,  and  after- 
wards Superintendent  of  the  Mustard  Department  in  Her  Majesty's 
Victualling  Yard  at  Deptford,  furnished  the  Committee  above  named 


Mg.  149. 


Husk  of  Black  Mustard  seed.   Magnified  220  diameters. 


with,  amongst  other  information,  the  following  respecting  the  adultera- 
tion of  mustard.    He  stated :—  o     r       o  tuiuerci 

'  I  beUeve  veiy  few  scruple  to  use  wheaten  flour,  turmeric  and 

Cayenne  pepper.  The  adulterants  I  used  were  flour,  tm-meric  Cavennp 
pepper,  and  f/mf/er.  ' 

'But  fariaa  is  also  used,  and  potato  starch  is  used  to  a  very  o-reaf 
extent ;  and  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  what  one  of  the  witnesses"  calW 
terra  alba,  or  plaster  of  Paris.    I  have  had  some  samples  in  my  office 
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in  the  mustard  department  since  I  have  heen  in  my  present  situation, 
from  which  I  have  extracted  5  ounces  of  gypsum  in  the  pound ;  from 
another  sample  I  got  5  ounces  of  rice  and  wheaten  ilom-.  I  have  seen 
more  than  60  per  cent,  of  gypsum  in  mustard.'  ^    ^  -kx  n 

With  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  mustard  with  charlock,  Mr.  bav 
remarks,  '  When  mustard  seed  is  worth  20s. ^ per  bushel,  and  charlock 
about  6s.  or  8s.  a  bushel,  it  is  worth  buying.'  ■,  , 

It  is  also  alleged  that  pea  Jlour,  radish  and  rajje  seed,  Unseed  meal, 
and  yellow  ochre  have  been  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  mustard. 


4.„  4-T,o  oT-f^f»ip=!  ript^cted  in  a  sample  of  so-called  '  double 
Thie.  engraving  represents  the  a^^^^^^^^  P  ,„^„,,h<.  ^^trder  ;  c, 

svperfine  Mustard  :  a  a,  ^''««'f";f''"^,'      '  uter  tunic  of  white  mustard 
portion  of  husk  of  black  mustard;,  d.  cells  ot  outer  lunio 

seed  ;  e  e,  fragments  of  the  seed  itselt. 

No  less  than  four  diiferent  qualities  Sj'- Si^^^^^ 

!rtidesTs  thaUhe  lowe^-  the  q'uality  .tto  larger  the  propoi-t.ou  of  wheat 

%SfpJS"g  7o  ^uTdifFerent  qualities  of  ^.^tard  is 
open  toC  h  oh  eotiou,^siBce  it  |ives  the  ™scrupulous  to 
gSest  scope  for  imposition.    The  poor  man  huj-s  his  mustaid  by  the 
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ounce,  and  for  this  he  usually  pays  Icl,  receiving  in  return  seconds, 
fine,  or  superfine  mustard,  according  to  the  conscience  of  the  vendor 

It  can  now  be  understood  how  it  happens  that  some  of  the  mixtiu'es 
which  we  buy  for  mustard  scarcely  possess  the  flavoiu*  of  that  article, 
and  how,  when  used  iov  poultices,  they  produce  little  or  no  eftect,  a 
matter  oftentimes  of  vital  consequence. 

Doubtless  we  shall  be  told  by  the  mustard  manufacturer  that 
genuine  mustard  is  a  very  unpalatable  thing,  that  it  is  bitter  to  the 

Fig.  151. 


Mustard,  a  a ;  adulterated  mth  h  b,  wheat  four ;  c  c,  turmeric :  and  d  d, 
Cayenne.   Magnified  225  diameters. 

taste,  and  not  pleasant  to  look  at;  but  the  answer  to  this  is  that  the 
article  mustard  is  not  always  made  according  to  one  receipt,  and  that 
there  exist,  even  m  England,  a  few  manufacturers  who  make  and  sell 
only  genuine  mustard,  and  that  the  demand  for  genuine  mustard  has 
lilTHr  r^T  \r'^  extension.  In  fact,  ere  long  we  believe 
but  httle  else  than  the  genuine  article  will  be  manufactured  and  sold. 

THE  DETECTION  QP  THE  ADTFLTEEATIONS  OE  MTJSTAEI). 

The  defection  of  the  organic  aclulterntions.—The  detection  of  thft 
ordmaiT  adulterations  of  mustard  is  effected  very  readily  by  means  of 
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tlie  microscope.     The  characters  of  lohecd  flour  are  f  cubed  and 
fio-ured  at  p.  289,  and  of  turmeric  under  the  head  of  that  aiticie 
^  The  adulterations  by  the  other  vegetable  substances  referred  to  are 
also  discoverable  with 'the  microscope    Descnptxons  and  hg^^^^^^ 
pod  pepper  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  '  Cayenne,  and  ol  Itmeecl 


'''''%lf::^L"lil^^^^  is  also  discovered  by  adding  strong  am- 
monia to^  a  small  q^uantity  of  the  mustard,  causing  rt  to  become  of  an 


■pig.  152. 


Husk  of  CH.U1L0CK  Seed,  Sinapis  arvensis.   Magnified  220  diameters. 

oranc-e  red  colour  if  that  substance  is  present.  This  is  a  verv  simple 
Td  eSnrtest.  The  characters  of  nu.tard,  adulterated  w:tb  wheat 
flour  turmeric  and  Cayenne,  are  exhibited  m  figs.  150  and  lot. 

On  ^e  occLs^on  we  succeeded  in  detecting  by  the  microscope  tm^ 
W  in  a  sam  3le  of  mustard  when  added  in  the  --^^e  — 
two  ounces  to  fifty-six  pounds  of  seed,  or  one  part  of  tm-meuc  to  44» 
parts  of  mustard. 
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As  tliere  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  seeds  of  charloch  and 
rape  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  mustard,  we 
append  figm'es  and  descriptions  of  the  husks  of  those  seeds. 

Sti'ucture  of  Sinapis  arvensis,  or  Charlock. — The  husk  of  this  seed 


Fig.  153. 


Husk  of  Rape  Seed.   Magnified  220  diameters. 


resembles  in  colour  very  closely  black  mustard,  from  which,  how- 
ever, on  a  carefid  examination,  it  may  be  discriminated  by  means 
of  the  microscope,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gay,  made 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  'that  no  analytical  chemist 
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could  detect  cliarlock  seed  mixed  witli  mustard,  even  witli  the  micro- 

^^^^Vhile  it  agrees  in  colour  witli  the  husk  of  black  mustard,  it  ap- 
proaches in  structure  nearer  that  of  white  mustard,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  distino-uished  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  ihe 
chief  difference  is  in  the  cells  of  the  outer  or  mucilao-mous  coat ;  these 
are  smaller  and  more  delicate  than  those  of  the  husk  of  white  mustard ; 


Fipr.  154. 


Husk  of  seed  described  as  East  Indian  llape,  but  which  resembles  a  species 
ot  Mustard.    Magnifled  220  diameters. 

they  are  perforated  like  them,  however,  but  in  addition  they  each  seem 
to  be  made  up  of  numerous  angular  very  dehcate  and  minute  cells ; 
these  are  very  characteristic  of  the  seeds  of  charlock  (hg. 

Structure  of  rape  seef?.-The  membranes  forming  the  husk  of  rape 
seed  are  so  distinct  that  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced  m  distin- 
guishino-  this  seed  from  those  of  any  of  the  mustards.    It  is  composed 
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of  two  membranes,  the  outer  resembling  somewhat  the  second  mem- 
brane of  the  husk  of  the  mustards,  but  the  cells  are  much  larger,  and 
in  consequence  their  cavities  do  not  appear  black  in  general,  but  more 
or  less  light,  the  walls  of  the  cells  being  thick  and  well  defined ;  near 
the  imibilicus  of  the  seed  the  cells  usually  are  disposed  in  a  linear 
manner.  The  innermost  membrane  does  not  present  any  peculiarity 
(fig.  153). 

In  a  sample  of  rape  cake  forwarded  to  us  for  examination,  and  sus- 
pected to  be  adulterated  with  mustard,  we  met  with  what  appeared 
to  be  the  husk  of  a  species  of  mustard.    It  is  represented  in  tio-.  155. 


Transverse  and  VerfAcal  Sections  of  husk  of  a  species  of  Mustard  Sfed  met  with 
in  a  sample  of  adulterated  rape,  and  from  the  consumption  of  which  some 
cattle  are  said  to  have  died. 

It  approaches  in  structm-e  most  nearly  to  the  husk  of  black  mustard 
but  the  cells  of  the  first  coat  are  perforated,  and  those  of  both  the 
first  and  second  coats  are  much  larger ;  in  the  large  size  of  the  cells 
of  the  second  coat  it  comes  somewhat  near  to  the  husk  of  rape  seed  • 
but  then  in  this  we  have  never  met  with  any  outer  coat  of  laro-e 
colourless  cells.  The  husk  in  question,  therefore,  belongs  most  pro- 
bably to  some  foreign  species  of  mustard. 

Eadish  seed,  on  account  of  its  price,  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  employed 
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in  the  adulteration  of  mustard  ;  it  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  give 
a  description  of  its  structure. 

THE  DETECTION  OF  THE  INOEGANIC  ADULTEEATIONS. 

Por  the  discovery  of  the  inorganic  adulterations  of  mustard,  recourse 
n^^:^t&^tionof...«.e^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
PEPPER  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  added  vegetable  or  mineral  substance  or  any  extraneous  mineral  matter 

exceeding  1  per  cent. 

The  natural  fanuly  Piperacets  includes  four  plants  of  m-eat  utility  to 
mankind ;  two  of  these,  Pipe,-  nigrum,  or  black  pepper,  and  Piper  Icm- 
ffum  move  mcentlj  named  Chavica  RoxhurcjUi,  or  long  pepper,  are 
chiefly  employed  for  dietetic  and  culinary  purposes ;  whilst  the  others, 
Pipej'  cuheha  now  Cuheha  officinalis,  and  Artanthe  elongata,  or  the 
matico  plant,  are  principally  employed  in  medicine. 

The  plant  which  yields  Cayenne,  Capsicum  annuum,  often  improperlv 

The  pepper  of  commerce  is  furnished  by  Piper  nigrum,  and  it  is  to 
Z:^:^-^'^  pesentULn  we  sUVaV?  ^o 

which  attams  the  height  of  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  T^e^berriW 
peppercorns  grow  on  terminal  flowerstalks  or  spadices;  they  Tre  a? 
first  green,  but  change  subsequently  to  red  and  then  to  black.^  When 
\  on  a  spadix  have  begim  to  tiu<n  red,  the  whole  are 

It?'''*^  ^^^^^  ^^P^rated  by'  the  hand  In 

^ni'J  l  ''"^'^'f  '^'^  l^erry  becomes  contracted  and 

wrinkled,  forming  a  hardened  wrinkled  cortex  ;  the  corruo-ations  beinS 
much  raised,  and  describing  a  kind  of  elevated  network   °  ^ 
Ihe  loUowing  more  detailed  particulars  concerning  the  growth  of 

about  the  third  year,  and  is  m  perfection  at  the  seventh ;  continues  in 
this  state  for  three  or  four  years,  and  declinpc.  fnv  n}.n„f  „  ^"""^es  m 
until  it  ceases  to  be  worth  keep  ng  The  frl^^J^o^^^^^^^^  T'^ 
all  its  branches,  in  long,  small^cluWs  of  W^t~"^^^^^^^ 
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•  „f  „  Wio-lit  red  colour.    After  Ijeing  gathered,  it  is 

■when  ripe  it  is  of  a  to8»i*  Ff  ";  =.3       eolour,  and  becomes 

spread  on  mats  m  the  sun,  when  J''^,,,       'ated  from  the 

hU  and  shriveUed  as  ^«  J^'^^'^'CTatteed  at  the  proper 

b  ^  in  ihe  -Z:tJZ  ^!rns\.f  Siect  to  ..eat^  i^gu- 

free  from  stalks,  and  neariy  free  from  ^^.^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
fto^S^f  hST:;ylusty.  '  It  t  sometimes  ^sed  in  England  to  ma- 

'"^^Ttoetodror  tketies  of         pe^^er  have  also  been  distin- 

?:?P,lnSera"price;  sm^U  or  coriander-Uke  pepper  is 

comes  "^^^ 

rar^r^i^arcSsM^^ 
small  sort  would  pay. 

COMPOSITIOSf  03?  PEPPEE. 

The  active  properties  of  j^epper  d^^^^^^^^  S^Vi^. 
""■Rowing  Is  the'  c'CsJlCoiV.  and        pepper,  «=cord- 
ing  to  Pelletier  ^  and  Luca « :— 
1  .  Ann.     CUm.  et  de  Phys.'  .v.  84^      »  Schwartz,. '  Ph.,r..  TaWla.' 
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Black  Pepper  (Pelletier). 
Acrid  soft  resin. 
Volatile  oil. 
Piperine. 
Extractive. 
Gum. 
Bassorin. 
Starch. 
Malic  acid. 
Tartaric  acid. 

Potash,  lime,  magnesia,  and  salts. 
Woodv  fibre. 


White  Pepper  (Luca). 

Acrid  resin  ....  16-60 

Volatile  oil  .      .      .      .  i-6i 

Extractive,  gum,  and  salts .  12-50 

Starch   13.50 

Albumen    ....  2-50 

Woody  fibre       .       .       .  29-00 

Water  and  loss   .      .      .  19-29 

100-00 


In  Luca's  analysis  the  piperiue  is  probably  included  in  the  resin 
Ilie  resm  is  very  acrid,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in 
volatile  oil.  ' 

.n^'^^^n^'^^ff,  ^''^  ^'^^  ■t^e  odour  and  taste  of  pepper.  It  boils  at 
lb/ -5  O.  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-864. 

.  -P»>e'-"^e,  Oj^HjgNOg,  is  a  crystaUisable  substance,  the  crvstals 
being  monoclinic  prisms  with  inclined  bases  ;  it  fuses  at  100°  0  to  a 
pale  yellow  oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  yeUow  transparent 
resm.  Specific  gravity  of  fused  piperine,  1-1931  at  18°  0. :  it  is  insoluble 

X  \  1  7^*^"'  '!^-^*^^         ^o^l^^g-  ^ater ;  it  dissolves  in 

alcohol,  from  which  piperme  is  thrown  down  when  water  is  added  • 
ether  and  acetic  acid  also  dissolve  it,  but  the  fii-st  is  not  so  good  a 
solvent  as  alcohol     It  dissolves  in  volatile  oils  but  not  in  alkalies 

Inne^  With  .        11^'  "  ""''^  like  that  of 

pepper.    With  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  blood-red  liquid  •  nitric 

rlw'aS^^^^^  '"'^  greenish-yeUow,  then'orange?and 

The  bro^vn  resin  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  ou 

^n'Ts^reTTffif  '"T  evolution'of  the  odom-  of  bittS^  Xond 
on  assiunes  a  brilliant  blood-red  coloiu-  when  treated  with  caustic 


STETJCTFRE  OP  PEPPER. 

Structure  of  the  bernj.— The  berry  of  the  black  pepper  plant  nos 
sesses  a  struct^ire  of  considerable  complication,  and  o^f  SinterLt 
and  since  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  mintiroro-Sfnn 
we  cannot  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  detect  theTumerorXtera 

somewha  minutely  the  tissues  which  enter  into  its  formation 
In  a  section  of  the  berry,  two  parts  are  to  be  distino-urshed 

outer  and  an  inner:  the  first  is  black,  or  reddish-black  and 

second  more  or  less  white  hard,  and  brittle,  except  n  the  centre  of  th! 

seed  where  it  is  frequently  soft  and  pulverulent. 

When  a  thm  vertical  section  of  the  outer  or  cortical  part  of  the 
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I3e.y  is  exa^ined^  by  ^e^  ofj^  ^-S:^:^^^::^:^ 
posed  of  sevex^al  ^f;^^|\Pf,^'3Sn  is  represented  in  fig,156  . 
more  layers  of  cells.  terry  marked  «  in  the  following  fignre,  is 

Tlie  external  part  of  tne  beiiy,  mai^ea  vertically.  These 

constituted  of  cells  of  an  ^^^S^^^n^om  which  linesf  prohahly 
cells  are  provided  -^^'^ ^''^XtTiolr^^^^^  circumference-  when 

s^,  ^^^-^       -  ^-^^  ^^^^^  *' 

Ficr.  166. 


action  of  »  P-rPKB  s,,„»j«g  t^^^^^^^^^ 

a.a  wir'see.  endways,  t^^f^^^STso^-Sa^ltiU^^^^^^^^ 
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The  small  angular  cells,  just  noticed,  do  not  appear  to  separate 
readily  from  the  cells  which  occur  immediately  beneath  them,  and  of 
which  they  are  probably  mere  modifications  ;  strictly  speaking,  there- 
fore, they  ought  to  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  layer'next  to 
be  described,  and  we  have  spoken  of  them  separately  only  for  conve- 
nience of  reference  and  description. 

The  cells  now  to  be  described  are  two  or  thi-ee  times  larger  than 
those  previously  noticed,  and  very  numerous,  forming  about  half  the 
thickTiess  of  the  cortex ;  they  are  all  more  or  less  coloured,  and  the 
coloui-  deepens  as  the  ceUs  approach  the  next  layer.  The  position  of 
this  second  layer  is  pointed  out  at  h,  fig.  156.    The  third  layer  is  very 

Fig.  157. 


The  junction  of  the  second  with  the  third  laver  is  noinfprl  n„f  1...  o 
dark  hue  sit^iated  about  the  middle  of  the  cortS  seeC  l66  c)  ^ 

The  fourth  layer  is  composed  of  nimierous  laro-e  cells  and  i>  Vn,. 
stitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  LrtexVfio-  i\VT 

V)  ;  these  cells  .i,,^  be  ^^^^^^7^  ^^J^ 
The  numerous  cells  which  form  the  fourth  layer  contain  a  veiy 
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g.e.t  aWance  of  oil  glomes,  »d  it  is  in  it  that  the  essential  oil  of 

'^■'iKl^^'i^Ktm^the^^m^^^^^^ 

ihe  ceiis  wmt.u  lui  np^.Tjer  berry  are  dmsible  into  two 

compositionoftto  cortex  of  thepere^^^  .^^^^  .  1^ 

or  three  ^e  ^  W  °f  ed^^^^^^^^^  a  reticulated  appearance,  form- 

Lta"»nt^^^^^^  separates,  a.  a  d,st.net  fssue 

(fig  156,  /).  ^  .  constituted  of  cells  of  large 

si  JaM  t^irsi^e%'r^^^^  twice  as  long  as  hroad,  and 

rig.  158. 


•  ,     •  „     the  cortex  of  Pepper  Berry,  sliowiiig  the 
and  magnified  120  diameters. 

•   the  outer  part  of  tlie  seed  they  are 
disposed  in  a  radiate  manner ;  m  ^^^^^^^         ^^.^  ^,^^^^1 

iS^,Sofrf™o;dtte»hn^^  (hg.  lS6,.,and 

"^■^  the  pepper  —St^^tX^^^^^^^ 
cortical  part  apparently  sepaiat^^^ 

proper;  if,  l^o^^T'l'^^.T^d  t  Somes  evident  that  a  portion  of 
that  it  is  of  a  reddish  ^'^l^l^'.^f^^'^^Xo-  of  part  of  the  foiu-th  layer, 
the  cortex  is  still  adherent,       f  °^ Ji,^^^^^^^ 
containing  much  of  the  oil,  and  the  fifth  la^ei. 
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It  now  becomes  apparent  that  tlie  terms  in  common  use,  '  wHte 
pepper,'  and  '  decorticated  pepper,'  are  not  altogether  correct,  for  the 
berry  is  not  entirely  denuded  of  the  cortex,  nor  is  its  powder  white, 
for  if  a  little  bit  of  it  be  diffused  through  water  on  a  slip  of  glass,  red- 
dish particles  immediately  become  visible :  these  are  fragments  of  that 
portion  of  the  cortex  which  remains  firmly  adherent  to  the  seed  itself. 

When  sections  of  the  inner  part  of  the  pepper  berry  are  immersed 
in  water  for  a  short  time,  they  assume  a  yellowish  or  canary  tint,  and 


Fig.  159. 


Section  of  the  central  portion  of  the  Pepper  Betirt,  showing  the  two  kinds  of 
cells  of  whi^  It  IS  composed,  the  colourless  and  coloured  cells,  and  also  its 
junction  witli  the  cortex.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified 
120  diameters.  ^ 


when  examined  with  the  microscope,  the  colour  is  seen  to  be  confined 
to  certain  of  the  cells  only,  of  which  the  sections  are  composed :  these 
cells  are  rather  larger  than  the  ordinary  cells ;  they  are  placed  at 
tolerably  regular  distances  from  each  other,  and  they  reflect  a  deep 
yellow  colour.  In  recent  sections  which  have  not  been  immersed  in 
water,  the  cells,  which  afterwards  become  yellow,  may  be  distinguished 
by  a  darker  shading,  and  sometimes  by  a  faint  tint  of  colour  The 
deepemng  of  colour  is  determined  by  the  action  of  the  salts  contained 
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in  watei-  on  the  contents  of  these  cells,  wUck  differ  chemicUy  from 

*nus  2  these  coloured  cells  that  the  piperine  is  located. 

itself.  pjg_  360. 


The  structure  of  the  central  part  of  the  pepper  berry,  and  the  poai- 
tion'^J'nVLar.cter  of  the  coloured  ceUs  are  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

aesStf rtt  r„urrr^^?^^^ 

rp«  Set  W  :rSs,°!S  —  t./oi.,  and 

the  fiftli  cellular  lamina.  -r  „  +^  ^^tPot  the  adulterations  of 

S'^eSncture  of  ground  pepper,  hoth  Wack  and  white. 
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When  Hack  pepper  is  difiiised  through  water,  little  particles  of 
three  diflerent  kinds,  intermixed  with  a  fine  powdery  substance,  ar^ 
visible  ;  some  of  these  are  black,  others  reddish,  and  the  last  white ; 
the  black  are  fragments  of  the  outer  and  the  red  those  of  the  inner 
cortex,  while  the  white  are  the  pulverised  seed  itself.  The  white 
powder  is  formed  of  the  cells  of  the  seed,  some  united  in  twos  and  threes, 
but  the  majority  either  separated  and  entire  or  broken  into  pieces ; 
these  cells  contain  starch  granules  of  extreme  minuteness.  The  en- 
graving (fig.  160)  will  serve  to  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  appearances 
presented  imder  the  microscope  by  ground  and  unadulterated  black 
pepper. 

In  the  black  particles  but  little  evidence  of  structure  is  in  general 
to  be  seen,  and  where  doubt  is  entertained  of  their  nature,  it  is  neces- 
saiy  that  they  should  first  be  bleached  with  chlorine,  torn  into  pieces 
with  needles,  and  then  examined  with  the  microscope. 

In  genuine  white  pepper  no  black  fragments  ought  to  be  seen,  but 
numerous  reddish-brown  particles  are  always  present,  usually  adhe- 
rent to  the  white  cells  which  form  the  central  part  of  the  berry. 

These  white  cells,  when  separated  from  each  other,  whether  entire 
or  broken,  being  of  angular  form,  very  hard,  and  reflecting  deep 
shadows,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  particles  of  sand,  for  which 
they  would  be  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  by  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  microscopic  structure  of  the  pepper  berry. 

The  cavities  of  these  cells  are  filled  with  starch  granules  of  exceed- 
ing minuteness,  and  as  in  groimd  pepper  many  of  the  cells  are 
broken  into  pieces,  some  of  the  granules  become  effused  ;  these  are  so 
very  small  that  they  are  generally  in  a  state  of  molecular  movement, 
and  they  resemble  spherules  of  oil  rather  than  starch  granules.  No 
other  starch  grains  exist  in  the  berry  besides  those  just  described. 

So  great  is  the  quantity  of  starch  contained  in  the  seed  or  centi-al 
pai-t  of  the  berry,  that  the  cells  when  touched  with  a  solution  of  iodine 
become  deep  blue;  the  yellow  cells  being  afiected  in  the  same  manner, 
but  more  tardily  and  to  a  leis  extent. 


THE  ADULTEKATIONS  OP  PEPPEE. 

Pepper  used  formerly  to  be  subject  to  very  great  and  scandalous 
adulterations,  and  this  although  it  is  one  of  the  few  articles  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Excise. 

Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samjjies. 

^^S^Worty-three  samples  of  black  and  white  pepper  examined  in 
1851 ,  we  toimd  nearly  one-half  to  he  adulterated. 

The  substances  detected  were  linseed  meal,  mustard  husk  loheat 
Hour,  pea  flour,  sago,  rice  flour,  and  pepper-dust.    To  this  list  must 
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now     added  woody  Jtbre,  1-e.ently  met  witt  Ijy  ourselves  and  abo  ty 

"""p^Mrdust  HPD.or  P.D.,  consists  eitlier  of  the  sweepings  of 
the  wSonseto.  else  of  an  -'tide  made  „p  in  —  ground 

bef ml  the  ofmmlLe  on  Adulteration,  respecting  the  adulterafon  of 
^^''^mteof  samplesexamined in  nearly  twelv^^^^^^ 
of  which  676  were  fo;md  to  "^^f^^lft^  lf  Z  Z  Me 
sago,  potato  starch    ''^ir  aV  g^^^^^^^^^  ™'  «TStalta-l 

»to  adultiating  pepper  is  the 

Sfof  td  SwSr—  seeds  and  linseed  meal,  warmed  up 

■^^'lOo'lhs  of  an  article  seized  in  1852  at  Chelmsford  as  pepper, 

TTp  olcsn  o-avetlie  followmo-  receipt  lor  if.V.  ■—  J-^  it-  uid'^'-Lic^ 

his  celelDi-ated  work, '  Deatli  m  tlie  |  ^^acka-es  of  both  hlack 

Accxim  ^^rites:-a  have  examxn^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

and  white  pepper  by  ^^^Vthk  aiS' compound.  This  spurious 
contain  about  16       <^ent  of  th  s  ait^  Se Xseed  from  wMch  the 

The  presence  of  Mineral  Matter  in  Pepper. 

A  short  ^^T^v'^:^!^^:^^^^^ 

which  had  formed  the  subject  of  ^  P^^'^^^^X^^^^         to  10-45  per 

ration  Act.  This  ^^'J'^J'^'lJlt  Z  m^^^  ascertained'to 
cent.,  which  on  ^xamina  ion  with  the  nag     ,^  ^^^^^^.^^ 

rj!^slK?ti:^sirs^^ 

cance  of  the  details  above  recorded. 
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Various  samples  of  pepper,  including:  the  whole  berries  of  wliite 
and  Wacli  ground  peppers,  were  subjected  to  examination^  with  the 
results  shown  in  the  following  tables : — 


Description  of 
Pepper, 


1  Whole  white 

2 

3 

6 
7 

8  Whole  black 

9 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14  Ground  white 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


Ground  black 


Total  Ash. 


1-73 

0-  90 

1-  03 
1-14 

0-  94 

1-  55 

1-  56 
4-03 
4-33 

3-  90 

4-  61 

4-  01 
3-67 

2-  03 

1-  13 
0-50 

2-  13 
9-95 

11-50 
9-55 
9-80 

5-  95 
7-55 
7-63 
9-76 

6-  64 
9-20 
6-46 

3-  50 
9-37 

6-  86 

7-  05 
9-93 


Sand. 


0-70 
0-17 
0-20 
0-26 
0-13 
0-24 
0-16 
0-23 
0-29 
0-17 
0-12 
0-11 
0-18 
0-37 
0-20 
0-13 

0-  50 
4-85 

4-  95 
3-25 

5-  15 

1-  95 
3-00 

2-  07 

3-  83 


46 
57 
17 
13 
91 
41 
21 


4-30 


Ash,  whether  mag- 
netic or  not. 


Non-magnetic. 


>» 


7  7 

Slightly  magnetic. 


» 


Strongly  magnetic. 
Slightly  magnetic. 


5' 


Strorgly  magnetic. 
Slightly  magnetic. 


Decidedly  magnetic. 


The  foregoing  results  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 


Description  of 
Pepper. 

Average 
Ash. 

From 

To 

Average 
of  Sand. 

From 

To 

White  whole  pepper 
Black  „ 
White  ground  pepper 
Black  pepper  . 

1-26 
4-26 
1-45 
7-92 

0-90 
3-67 
0-50 
3-50 

1-  73 
4-61 

2-  13 
11-50 

0-27 
0-18 
0-30 
3-13 

0-13 
O-ll 

0-  13 

1-  13 

0-70 
0-27 
0-50 
4-95 
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The  general  conclusion  deducible  from       f^^^?^^^^  ^^^^^'f^^^ 
tliat  a  Veat  proportion  of  tlie  black  peppers  sold  m  shops  contain  a 
consideSle  Li^ixture  of  earthy  matter,  -nposed  to  a  k^^^^^  ex^n  of 
silica.  This  quantity  is  far  in  excess,  as  will  be  seen  fiom  the  analyses, 
of  anvthinc^  which  the  whole  black  berries  aliord. 

Te  have  now  to  enquire-In  what  manner  is  the  presence  of  th 
earthy  matter,  and  of  the  magnetic  particles,  to  be  explained  ?    Is  it 

'"re^"^^^^^^^^^         of  some  of  the  whole  black  peppers 
tend  to  show  tlat  an  appreciable  amount  of  silica  may  be  present  in 
^Tound  blS  pepper,  SLived  from  the  -^-^-'-"^^ 
•  4-^,,,.-.^  +i-.pt  \f  the  orio-inal  whole  pepper  be  ot  a  dusty  Kina,  or  ii  it 
Ifteten  frl  httoS^^    tl.e  ba|  o7sack,  it  is  possible  to  eo„e»vB 

Z^Zco^Xm  rppel  to  he  derived  from  the  suiToandmg  so,l. 

Tke  ralsence  of  this  dirt  is  due  simply  to  want  of  care  and  clean- 
line  s  in  theTviB"-  of  the  berries,  and  its  presence  should  be  strongly 
lomlemned  \^fe  would  say  that  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  exti-a- 
condemned     vv  e  wo        ^      allowed  to  be  present  in  pepper,  and 

every  particle  of  extraneous  matter  before  it  is  ground. 

IHE  BETBCTION  01  THl!  ABTIlTEBiTIONS  OF  PEPPEE. 
Tl,.  whole  of  the  adidterations  of  pepper  mentioned,  except  that 
with  the  hiS£  otpepper,  are  only  to  be  detected  in  a  certam  and  safs- 

'''V''^Ztl~'^:^~Z\t  wheat,  rice,  and  potato, 

ances  of  Unseed  meal  and  of  four. 

Structure  of  Linseed  Meal 
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It  is  in  the  cells  which  form  this  tunic  that  the  mucilage  which 
linseed  yields  so  ahundantly,  on  infusion,  is  contained. 


Fig.  161. 


structure  of  Linseed.   Magnified  220  diameters. 

The  second  coat  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  celk  PTir.i^c- 
matter  ;  they  are  of  a  rounded  form^nd  Ce  tMdrwalls  ^ 
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The  third  membrane  is  composed  of  narrow  elongated  cells,  or 
raJerflS^oTe  teinglongitudU  and  others  — 
it  a  striated  and  very  characteristic  appearance ;  heing  farm  and  stron„, 

"  X^rTmtihfar^  lie  upl  angular  cells,  many  of  which 
are  moreCless  square,  enclosing  masses  0/  foijrmg  matter,  pjoba^ly 
of  a  resinous  character,  and  which  readily  fall  out  of  the  cells,  as  repie 

"°  TtelttaSro/  m  .eed  consists  of  cells,  in  the  cavities  or  meshe, 
formed  IJY  which  tte  oil  and  starch  granules  are  enclosed  (fig.  161). 

The  o^-Hs  contained  principally  in  the  outer  or  more  superfac  al  ceUs, 
in  the  form  of  hriUiant  and  pearl-like  minute  drops  or  spherules. 

%::Zl  Unnle,  arem^ost  ahundant  in  the  f  l'™^  °f  „f 
they  are  angular,  minute,  and  two  or  thi-ee  times  lai-gei  than  those  ot 

"""irXkof  the  structures  ahove  described  "^ajl'^f "t^tfiy 
.ete^:i:hyalit«epat^t  — 

in  ?h!lS:V"^  t^L^  are  much 
smaller  in  pea  than  in  bean  floiu'.  ^.esence  of  an  undue  quan- 

SSp'Sn^t^sra— 
&'itHr„st="— ^^^^^^ 

'^m^procLles  for  the  detection  of  ndpMte  of  lime  and  hone,  dust  have 
already  been  described  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 
CAYENNE  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  added  vegetable  or  mineral  substances,  including  those  used  for  colouring. 

OATEisnsrE  Peppee  consists  of  the  pods  or  seed  vessels,  ground  and  re- 
duced to  pov^der,  of  different  species  of  Capsicum,  but  principally  of 
C.  annuum,  C.  baccatum,  and  C.  frutescens ;  the  latter  species,  being- 
stronger  and  better  flavoured,  yields  the  best  description  of  Cayenne 
pepper. 

The  genus  Capsicum  belongs  to  the  SolanacecR  or  Nightshade  family, 
which  also  includes  the  potato  plant. 

Capsicum  annuum  is  a  native  of  America,  but  is  cultivated  in  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  and  to  some  extent  in  greenhouses  in  England 
and  other  European  countries. 

It  is  an  annual  herbaceous  plant,  and,  according  to  M^Culloch, 
'  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  productive  plants  found  in  tropical 
climates,  growing  luxuriantly  in  almost  all  dry  soils,  however  indiffe- 
rent.' In  this  country  it  flowers  in  July,  and  ripens  its  pods  in 
October ;  when  immature,  the  berries  are  green,  and  only  gradually 
become  red  as  they  grow  ripe ;  they  are  used  both  in  the  green  and 
red  states,  and  in  the  undried  and  dried  conditions;  in  the  recent 
state  they  are  employed  for  pickling  •,  when  dried  they  are  used  in 
medicine ;  and,  reduced  to  powder,  they  constitiite  Cayenne  pepper. 

The  dried  berries  ordinarily  sold  as  chillies  are  of  this  species  ;  in 
this  condition  they  are  more  or  less  shrivelled,  oblong,  broad  at  the 
distal  extremity,  the  calyx  and  stalk  being  usually  adherent  to  the 
broad  end.  They  vary  very  much  in  size  and  form ;  the  largest  are 
two  or  three  inches  long,  and  at  the  base  are  an  inch  or  more  wide ; 
they  are  distinguished,  according  to  their  size  and  shape,  into  long- 
podded,  short-podded,  and  heart-shaped. 

The  pods  of  this  capsiciuu  are  hot  and  pungent,  but  they  haye  no 
aroma. 

The  pods  of  Capsicum  frutescens  constitute  what  is  known  as  Guinea 
or  Bird  pepper,  and  when  ground  they  furnish  the  best  description  of 
Cayenne  pepper.  They  are  small,  scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  a  line 
or  two  broad,  and  of  a  deep  orange-red  colour.  Each  berry  encloses 
usually  about  a  dozen  flattened,  reniform  seeds. 
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The  pods  are  hotter  and  more  fiery  than  those  of  C.  annuum ;  they 
are  likewise  to  some  extent  aromatic. 

The  other  species  of  Capsicum  have  been  denominated,  from  the 
form  of  the  fruit,  Cherry  eUlly  or  Cherry  pepper- Capsicum  cerasifoi-me, 
and  Bell  pepper,  or  Capsicum  grossum. 

Composition  of  Cayenne. 

The  composition  of  capsicum  herries  is  shown  in  the  following 
analyses  made  in  the  years  1816  and  1817  :— 


•  Acrid  soft  resin  (capsicin) 
Wax       .       .       •  • 

Bitter  aromatic  extractive 
Extractive  with  some  guna 
Gum 

Albuminovis  matter 
Woody  fibre  . 
Water 
Loss 


Bucholz's  analysis. 
(1816.) 


Fruit  of  Capsicum  annuum,  without  seeds 


4-0 

7-  6 

8-  6 
21-0 

9-  2 
32 

28-0 
12-0 
6-4 

100-0 


Braconnofs  analysis. 

■     .                         (^^^^-^  1-9 

Acrid  oil  0-9 

Wax  with  red  colourmg  matter     ....  "  ^ 
Brownish  starchy  matter  ...... 

Peculiar  gum   ^.q 

Animalised  matter  .       .       •       '       '       *       *  gy.g 

Woody  fibre    .       •  •  

Salts:  citrate  of  potash  6-01 

Phosphate  of  potash,  and  V   

Chloride  of  potassium    3-4  J 

Fruit  of  Capsicum  annuum       ....  " 

Of  capsicvn,  the  active  principle  of  Cayenne,  Pereira  gives  the 
ObTainS' W  the  alcoholic  extract  in  ether,  and  eyapo- 

Z  n  WW  temperature  is  dissipated  in  fumes.  Half  a  gram  of  it 
at  a  higlier  ^empei^  r  ^^^^ 

r'^'^'if  anrsnee^e  ex^Tsu^^^^^^^^^^^  and'light  it  solidifies  ;  it  is 
to  cough  and  sneeze    i^y     p  ^^^^^  ymeg^v, 

trl™VS  etht  'oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  caustic 
alkaliesi  with  baryta  it  forms  a  solid  acrid  combination. 
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Structure  of  the  Capsicum  Berry  or  Fruit. 

_  Eacli  capsicum  berry  is  made  up  of  three  parts— an  outer  skin  or 
epidermis,  parenchyma,  and  seeds. 

The  epidermis  consists  of  flattened  cells,  tortuous  and  ano-ular  in 
form.  Viewed  on  the  outer  or  upper  surface,  the  borders  of  the  cells 
are  seen  to  be  well  defined ;  they  are  often  four-sided  ;  the  walls  are 
thick,  beaded  here  and  there,  the  beading  of  one  cell  correspondino-  to 
that  of  the  contiguous  ceUs;  lastly,  the  lines  of  iimction  of  the  cells 
are  sometimes  faintly  indicated. 

Fig.  162. 


Epidermis  of  Capsicuji,  outer  and  inner  surfaces.  Magnified  200  diameters, 


In  figures  163  and  164  the  general  appearance  %resenied  bv 
epidermis  on  a  more  superficial  examination  is  exhil?Lf +i  ^ 
details  being  omitted.  exiiibited,  the  minute 

The  parenchyma,  which  imites^the  seeds  with  each  other,  and  the 
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.Kole  witi  the  epidermis  and  pe  We^^^^^^^^ 

tiey  are  of  a  roimded  or  oval  form  the  form  of 

-X"o«rin"ted  F-esses  a  very  peculiar  structoe,  which 

Fig.  163. 


H  is  difficult  f.dly  to  ^ff-^^^1^^.mJ:>^^ 
S  =4  ltd  S=  s  dS  fXj^e^ 

-^e«srs« 

ance.  In  this  view^it  aPP^^^'^^^tnadkte^^^^^^  ^ith  intervals 

like  processes,  having  %'^^^^';;Z^ts^of  the  teeth  endiug  ia 
^^^^MS^^e  joints  of  these  heing  lost  in  a  th. 
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membrane  forming  the  external  covering  of  the  seed.  It  appears  that 
these  tooth-like  processes  really  consist  of  the  thickened  walls  of  con- 
tiguous cells  (fig-.  167; ;  that  this  is  really  so  is  evident  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  upper  of  the  two  sketches  on  the  left  of  the  figure  • 
these  cells  are  best  developed  at  the  extremity  of  the  seed.  ' 

The  seed  proper  consists  of  minute  angular  cells,  havino-  thick  and 
colourless  parietes ;  their  cavities  are  filled  with  molecules  and  glo- 

Fig.  164. 


A  fragment  of  the  epidermis  of  the'  Capsicum  Berry,  viewed  on  its  inner  surface, 
stai^h?^      °^  ^  yellowish  or  reddish-yellow  colour,  hut  do  not  contain 

THE  ADTJLTERATIONS  OP  CAYENNE. 

ordintrpepper.'"''^''''*  *°  '™  ='d>Jteration  than 

Hesults  of  the  Examination  of  Sam2Jles. 
Of  Uoenty-eight  samples  of  Cayenne  submitted  to  microscoDiVal 
and  chemical  exammation,  no  less  than  twenty  four  ^LTaZtemted 
and  fow'  only  were  yenuine.  (lautm  ated, 

Tioenty-two  contained  mineral  colourinr/  matters 
In  thirteen  cases  this  consisted  of  red  lead,  which  was  m-esenf  ir, 
some  of  the  samples  m  very  consklerable  quantities,  while  L  the  r^ 
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maining  seven  samples  it  was  some  red  ferruginous  eartli,  Venetian 

''''vI:^£:'o.  sulpkuret  of  .nercu^y,  was  present  in  one  of  the 

^^^Z of  the  Cayennes  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  ground  rice,  turmeric, 
.JcaveZe  coloured  with  either  red  lead,  Venetian  red,  ochre 
^    S^Ttie  ^lyev.^^^  contained  large  quantities  oi  salt,  sometimes 
alont  hut  niostlv  comhined  with  rice  and  the  red  earths  or  red  lead. 


Fig.  165. 


a,  parencnyma  of  Capsxck™  tofel— ^^^^^ 

b^^^e^iS^^^  lTr.a«^S.«  su— g  t.e  seeds. 

One  of  the  samples  was  adulterated  with  a  large  qmntity  of  the 
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serve  the  colom-  of  the  Cayenne,  as,  when  exposed  to  the  light  for  any 
time,  it  usually  loses  part  of  the  bright-red  colom-  which  it  at  first 
possesses,  and  therefore  it  becomes  deteriorated  in  the  eyes  of  the 
purchaser.  The  red  lead,  &c.,  added  does  not,  oi  couY&e,  preserve  the 
colour  of  the  Cayenne,  but  simply  supplies  the  place  of  that  which  it 
loses  in  consequence  of  exposm-e. 

_     Salt  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose.    This  substance  has  a  re- 


Fig.  166. 


Transverse  Sec/ion  of  Capsicum  Berry.    Magnified  100  diameters. 
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Tioisons  and  tlius  iDecomes  seriously  aftected.  ihe  quautitj  oi  rea 
rSoduced  into  the  system  in  adulterated  Cayenne  :s,  howevex, 

7  r  o/ i:r^:ig  arisin.  W  t^— to  o^« 
adulterated  witli  red  lead  is  referred  to  m  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Post- 

Fig.  167. 


.        c  ^^fPAPSicuM.   Magnified  100  diameters. 
Vertical  Section  of  the  Seed  of  Capsicum,   m  g 


gate  before  the  ParlianientaryO—^ 

Le  was  received  into  U™^^*J,^f^^^^  ^Mch,  on  being 

the  habit  of  consuming-  large  quantities  oi  ^  ^ 

tested,  was  found  to  contain  lead  ^^^^^^  ^^fo^e 

The  article  known  ^<^^^^^^^^Z  u^  the  follo.^ang  compo- 
the  same  Parliamentaiy  Comm^^^^^^^^  ci- 
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from  a  copper  still.  They  make  a  sort  of  tincture  of  the  Cayenne 
pepper ;  and  then  filter  and  pom*  it  upon  a  quantity  of  salt  in  a  copper 
still — it  there  takes  up  a  little  copper  ;  and  then  this  salt  is  dried  and 
mixed  with  vermilion  and  rose-pink,'  The  proportion  of  vermilion 
added  is  ahout  six  drachms  to  three  pounds  of  salt. 


The  Detection  of  the  Adultei'atiom  of  Cayenne. 

The  adulterations  of  Cayenne  with  ricejlour,  tunneric,  and  mustard 
husk,  are_  determined  by  means  of  the  microscope ;  the  structure  of 
these  articles  has  already  been  described  and  their  microscopical 
characters  represented. 

For  the  detection  of  the  other  adulterations  of  Cayenne^  recourse 
must  be  had  to  chemistry.  The  fact  of  the  presence  of  red  earths  may 
indeed  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  microscope,  by  -viewing  under 
that  instrument  a  portion  of  the  Cayenne,  when  the  red  earthy  par- 
ticles may  be  plainly  discerned.  To  determine  their  composition,  how- 
ever, chemistry  must  be  appealed  to. 

The  method  for  detecting  the  presence  of  the  red  femiginous  earths, 
and  for  their  quantitative  determination,  will  be  found  described  at 
pp.  Ill  and  190,  and  that  for  salt  under  the  head  of  MVater,'  pp.  83 
and  86.  We  have,  then,  now  to  describe  more  particularly  the  pro- 
cesses to  be  followed  for  the  detection  of  lead  and  mercmy. 

On  the  detection  of  lead.— The  presence  of  lead  in  Cavenne  may  be 
determined  by  simply  shaking  up  half  a  drachm  or  so  of  the  Cayenne 
m  water,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  if  lead 
be  present,  the  liquid  will  become  more  or  less  dark  or  black,  accordin^^ 
to  the  quantity  of  the  metal,  ° 
^  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  iron  gives  a  greenish-black  pre- 
cipitate with  the  above-named  reagent ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  safe  to 
trust  to  the  appearance  presented  on  the  addition  of  solution  of 
sulphide  of  ammoniiun  to  water  containing  Cayenne. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  in  all  cases  to  proceed  as  follows :— Incine- 
rate 10  grammes  of  Cayenne  previously  dried  on  a  water-bath  in  a 
porcelain  basin ;  treat  the  ash  with  about  5  cc,  of  strono-  nitric  acid  • 
heat  neariy  to  dryness,  so  that  part  of  the  acid  may  become  dissipated  • 
dilute  with  distilled  water,  filter,  and  pass  sulphm-etted  hydroo-en 
through  the  solution.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  water  containing  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  solution,  and 
then  boiled  with  a  little  strong  nitric  acid.  To  the  liquid  a  few  clrops 
ot  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  it  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the 
water-bath.  The  residue  is  exhausted  with  water,  and  the  precipitate, 
consisting  of  sulphate,  of  lead  is  coUected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  incinerated  in  a  porcelain  cru- 
cible and  weighed. 

The  solution  of  the  ash  of  Cayenne  in  nitric  acid  maybe  tested 
qualitatively  for  lead  by  rendering  it  alkaline  by  means  of  ammonia. 
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addino-  then  acetic  acid  in  excess  and  testing-  with  a  drop  of  a  solution 
of  neutral  chroniate  of  potash.  A  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  chro- 
mate  of  lead  will  he  thrown  down  if  lead  he  present. 

On  the  detection  of  bisulplmret  of  mercury .—h.^  mercunj  sublunes 


Fig.  168, 


'Wis?! 


^  to  ?lie  ft  °.oS  ol  »Uoli  damaged  cayenne  B  very  sab,e<*. 

at  a  red  teat  we  c.n.ot  P-^^^^^^^^^^ 

""'ri^Sn^roTtUSst^t'added  of  OayeBne 
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and  boiled  with  it  for  an  hour  or  so  ;  a  small  quantity  of  distiUed 
water  is  then  to  he  added  ;  the  mixture  filtered  and  the  filtrate  evapo- 
rated nearly  to  dryness  ;  a  little  water  must  then  acrain  he  added  and 
tue  solution  tested.  ' 

The  tests  employed  are  liquor  potasste  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
ifie  lormer  gives  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  the  latter  either  a  yellow 
or  more  commonly  a  beautiful  scarlet-coloured  precipitate  of  biniodide 
of  mercmy.  The  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  added  in 
very  mmute  quantity,  as  the  iodide  or  biniodide  is  readily  and  ahnost 
instantly  dissolved  m  an  excess  of  this  reagent ;  and  it  should  be  Imown 

tLnIp7.f''''7  'r  precipitate  is  yellow  rather 

than  red,  after  standing  an  horn'  or  two  it  will  frequently  change  to 
the  characteristic  scarlet  hue. 

,  To  determine  the  quantity  of  the  mercury  in  Cayenne,  the  solution 
m  mtric  acid  is  precipitated  by  means  of  s  Jphuretted  hydrogen  the 
precipitate  is  exhausted  with  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soiXemoYe 

£S  at  w^^gS         ^^--^  -^-^^^  - 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
SPICES  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

its  substitution  for  the  latter  spice. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  important  suhject  of  Spices 
and  their  Adulterations.  „    ,  .  ■,  ^-bo^t  to  treat, 

a„a ......  o. 

upon  Vs  subject  by  write-  °%*'^f;"tt1rpJ2ct  tK 

GINGER  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  Rincer  plant,  Zingiber  officinale  helongs      the  Yeiy  usef^_ 
nat^^l  ?rder,  Lsiberacecs,  from  which  turmeric,  East  India  ai-row 

niterpf^^^^^^^^^^  -^^^-^ 

Aaiierica,  and  Sierra  Leone.  ^^.^^         ig  re- 

r.J^%'S;r^rZ'2':'^U.^^^  tbe  pan  ..0^.  as  gin,er, 

Jamaica  this  oocu«  in  January  or  Fetau^iy,  a^^^^^ 

withered.    Tbey  are  well  .'^'^^/'Ji ''f  V^™^^^^  imer  coat  is  stripped 
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to  be  taken  into  consideration — as  whetlier  the  rMzomes  are  coated  or 
imcoated,  their  form,  colour,  and  consistence. 

The  rhizomes  of  g  inger  of  good  quality  have  no  epidermis,  are  plump, 
of  a  whitish  or  faint  straw-colour,  soft  and  mealy  in  texture,  with  a 
short  fracture,  exhibiting  a  reddish,  resinous  zone  round  the  circum- 
ference ;  the  taste  should  be  hot,  biting,  but  aromatic. 

The  rhizomes  of  ginger  of  inferior  quality  are  frequently  coated 
with  the  epidermis,  are  less  full  and  plump,  often  contracted  and 
shi-ivelled ;  of  darker  colour,  being  of  a  brownish-yellow ;  of  harder 
texture,  tQrm&^  flinty ;  and  more  fibrous  5  while  the  taste  is  inferior, 
and  less  aromatic. 

Composition  of  Ginger. 

Ginger  was  analysed  by  Bucholz  in  1817,  and  by  Morin  in 
1823.  ^ 


Bucholz's  analysis. 

Pale  yellow  volatile  oil.  . 
Aromatic,  acrid,  soft  resin. 
Extractive  soluble  in  alcohol  . 
Acidulous  and  acrid  extractive 

insoluble  in  alcohol 

Gum  

Starch,  analogous  to  bassorin  . 
Apotheme,  extracted  bj  potash 

(ulmin.')       .       .      .  . 

Bassorin  

Woody  fibre  .  .  ,  , 
Water  


1-56 
S-60 
0-65 

lO-.oO 
12-05 


26-00 
8-30 
8-00 

11-90 


102-31 


Marines  analysis. 

Volatile  oil. 
Acrid  soft  resin. 

Eesin  insoluble  in  ether  and  oil. 

Gum. 

Starch. 

Woody  fibre. 

Vegeto-animal  matter. 

Osmazoma. 

Acetic  acid,  acetate  of  potash,  sulphur. 

The  ashes  contained  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  po- 
tassium, phosphate  of  lime,  alumina, 
sih^er,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese. 


The  volatile  oil  is  pale  yeUow,  very  fluid,  lighter  than  water; 
odoiir  resemblmg  that  of  ginger,  taste  at  first  mild,  afterwards  hot  and 
acnd. 

Soft  resin,  obtained  by  digesting  the  alcoholic  extract  of  ginger, 
tost  m  water,  then  in  ether ;  it  possesses  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a 
burning  aromatic  taste.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
turpentine. 


Structure  of  Ginger. 

Examined  with  the  microscope,  the  rhizome  of  ginger  is  found  to 
present  a  well-marked  and  characteristic  structure. 

The  outer  coat  or  epidei-mis  consists  of  several  layers  of  laro-e  ano-u- 
lar,  transparent  ceUs  of  a  brownish  colour,  adhering  firmlv  too-ether 
foraimg  a  distinct  membrane,  and,  when  macerated  in  water,  bec?)mino- 
soft  and  somewhat  gelatinous  (fig.  169).  ^ 

Lying  upon  the  under  surface  of  this  membrane,  and  scattered 
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irregularly  over  it,  are  generally  to  be  detected  oil  globules  of  various 
sizes,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  as  weU  as  a  few  cells,  identical  m 
structure  and  tint  with  tbose  of  turmeric.  .       i       j.  v 

In  the  substance  of  the  rhizome  itself  several  structures  have  to  be 

Tt^OTsists  principally  of  cells  having  delicate  transparent  walls 
minutely  pimctuated,  and  adhering  together  so  as  to  form  a  connected 

Fig.  169. 


A  portion  of  ^^e^iaerrnis^^^^  TaTXoZ^TJelS^l^X 
the  epidermis. 

tissue  These  cells  contain  in  their  cavities  starch  corpuscles,  which 
are  vei7  Imdant,  and  many  of  which  as  the  cell  waUs  are  easily 
iM-nlcPTi  are  seen  in  most  sections  to  have  become  etiused. 

L^ino  h  e  and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  above-described  cells  ar^ 
othei  ceUs  of  nearly  similar  size  and  form,  but  of  a  blight  veUow 
clir-  these  L  iJno  respect  distinguishable  from  the  coloured  cells 

ItTto  the  presence  of  these  cells  that  ginger  owes  its  colour,  which 
varies  with  the  number  of  such  cells  contained  m  it. 
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Traversing  tlie  rhizome  in  a  longitudinal  direction  are  bundles  of 
wood}^  fibre,  sometimes  enclosing,  usually  one,  but  occasionally  two  or 
even  more  dotted  ducts  or  vessels. 

Tliestarcb  corpuscles  resemble  in  some  respects  those  of  East  India 
arrowroot,  Curcuma  angustifolia,  but  are  yet  characterised  by  several 
distmct  features. 

Fig.  170. 


on  nf  fhf  ^  represents  the  several  tissues  observed  entering  into  the  fornm 
tion  of  the  gmger  rhizome,  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  a  a.  ceUs  XtaifiiwTi.« 
?bTetrdKlAcl''^*^^'="  granules;  cc!  turmeric-ni^e^tllsl^lTwLt 

Although,  like  those  of  C.  angustifolia,  they  are  usmllv  plnnn-o*-  a 
and  flattened,  they  yet  differ  from'the^starih  gL"St  fe^^^^ 
being  somewhat  smaller  less  elongated,  and  In  the  greater  obscuritv 
of  the  hilum  and  curved  lamellee.  b  c'^^'^-f  uuscurity 

The  structiu-es  above  described  are  shown  in  thp  -n^oo  ^• 
drawing  (fig.  170).  preceding 


I 
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In  ground  ginger  the  above  structures  are  separated  from  their 
proper  connection,  and  occur  variously  intermixed,  and  more  or  less 
broken  and  comminuted  (see  fig.  171). 

THE  ADTJLTERATIONS  OF  GINGER. 

In  order  to  improve  the  colour  of  ginger,  and,  according  to  some,  to 
protect  it  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  it  is  frequently  rubbed  over  with 
lime  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  washed  in  chalk  and  water,  when  it  is  called 


Fig.  171. 


Genuine  ground  Ginger  :  a  a,  cells  which  contain  the  starch  corpuscles  ;  b  b, 
loose  starch  granules  ;  c  c,  turmeric-like  cells  ;  d  d,  woody  fibre. 

tvhiteiooshed  ginger  \  lastly,  the  surface  of  ginger  is  occasiouallv 
bleached  by  means  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  sometimes 
even  by  exposing  it  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  and  is  thus  made 
to  present  a  white  and  floury  appearance.  By  these  processes  an 
inferior  ginger  is  often  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  the  better 
descriptions. 

But  ginger  is  frequently  adulterated.  Out  of  twenty-one  samples 
of  ginger  submitted  to  examination,  no  less  than  Jifteen,  being  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole,  were  found  to  be  adulterated.  v 
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Tlie  substances  detected  were  Tcarious  in  character,  including-  sago 
meal,  tapioca,  jwtato  Jiour,  wheat  Jlour,  ground  rice,  Cayenne  pejjper, 
mustai-cl  h  usks,  and  turmeric  powder — these  occurring  in  various  quan- 
tities, hut  in  the  majority  of  cases  constituting  the  principal  part  of  the 
article. 

The  Cayenne  pepper  and  mustard  husks  are  no  doubt  added  with 
the  yiew  of  concealing  the  other  adulterations,  and  of  giving  apparent 
strength  to  the  ginger. 

Fip:.  172. 


Powdered  Ginger  adulterated  with  Sago  powder, 
a  o,  cells  of  ginger ;   b  b,  starch  granules  of  ginger ;  c  c,  large  yellow  corpuscles 
analogous  to  those  of  turmeric ;  d  d,  fragment  of  woody  fibre  ;  e  e,  starch  cor- 
puscles of  sago  meal. 

The  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Ginger. 

The  whole  of  the  substances  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  ginger 
may  be  detected  with  ease  and  certainty  bv  means  of  the  microscope 
The  microscopical  qjiaracters  of  most  of  the  articles  used  have  already 
been  described :  as  wheat  flour,  at  p.  287 ;  ground  rice,  at  p.  -307  • 
potato  flour,  at  p.  371 ;  sago,  at  p.  375  ;  turmeric,  mustard  husk,  and 
Cayenne  imder  their  respective  heads. 

The  structural  peculiarities  of  Cayenne  and  mustard  husk  are  so  well 
marked  that  no  difficulty  whatever  is  experienced  in  identifyino-  them 
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wlieu  once  seen  under  the  microscope ;  but  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  quantities  present  are  but  small  they  are  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
It  is  advisable  to  wash  away  some  of  the  starch  from  the  portion  of 
powder  about  to  be  placed \inder  the  microscope;  by  this  means  the 
larger  particles  are  brought  more  clearly  into  view. 

The  adulteration  with  wheat  flour  is  one  which  might  readily  escape 
detection.    The  observer  is  therefore  cautioned  before  proceeding  to 

Fie;.  173. 


Powdered  Ginger  adulterated  with  Potato  and  Sago  starches, 
a  a,  cells  of  ginger  ;  6  6,  starch  granules  of  ginger  ;  c,  large  yellow  cell,  analo- 
gous  to  those  of  turmeric ;  d,  woody  fibre  ;  e  e,  starch  granules  ot  potato ;  //, 
starch  corpuscles  of  sago,  altered  by  heat. 

the  examination  of  powdered  ginger  to  compare  carefuUy  the  struc- 
tural peculiarities  of  the  starch  granules  of  gmger  and  wheat  flow ;  the 
differences,  although  not  at  first  striking,  are  really  cousiderable. 

Since  gino'er  contains  yellow  cells  very  closely  resembhng  those  ot 
turmeric,  we  can  only  conclude  that  turmeric  has  been_  added  when 
the  number  of  such  cells  is  much  greater  than  in  genuine  powdered 

^'^^The  adulterations  of  ginger  with  sago  and  potato  are  exhibited  in 
the  two  preceding  engravings  (figs.  172  and  173). 
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The  engraving  (fig.  174)  represents  the  adulteration  of  powdered 
ginger  with  tapioca  and  Cayenne. 

Fig.  174. 


Powdered  G-inger,  a  a ;  adulterated  vnfb.  cayenne,  b  b  ;  and  tapioca,  o  c. 
Magnified  200  diameters. 


CINNAMON  AKD  CASSIA  AND  THEIR  ADITLTEEATIONS. 

Cinnamon  is  the  hark  of  the  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum,  one  of  the 
Lauracem,  or  laurel  family,  to  which  also  belong  Cassia  and  Camphor, 
as  well  as  some  other  plants  possessing  medicinal  properties,  especially 
Clove  hark. 

Cinnamon  is  cultivated  principally  in  Ceylon. 

'  The  cinnamon  hark  of  Ceylon  is  obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant.  The  principal  cinnamon  gardens  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Colombo.  The  bark  peelers  or  choliahs,  having  selected  a  tree-  of  the 
best  quality,  lop  off  such  branches  as  are  three  years  old,  and  which 
appear  proper  for  the  purpose.  Shoots  or  branches  much  less  than 
half  an  inch,  or  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  are  not 
peeled.  The  peeling  is  effected  by  making  two  opposite  (or,  when  the 
branch  is  thick,  three  or  four)  longitudinal  incisions,  and  then  elevatin"- 
the  bark  by  introducing  the  peeling  knife  between  it.    When  the 

0  0 
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Taark  adheres  fii-mly,  tlie  separation  is  promoted  hj  friction  with  the 
handle  of  the  knife.  In  twenty-four  hom-s  the  epidermis^  and  greenish 
pulpy  matter  (rete  mucosum)  are  carefully  scraped  oft.  In  a  tew 
hoiu's  the  smaller  quiUs  are  introduced  into  the  larger  ones,  and  m 
this  way  a  congeries  of  quiUs  formed,  often  measiu-mg  forty  inches 
long.  The  bark  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards  made  into 
bundles  with  pieces  of  bamboo  twigs.  .    •    ^^  n 

'  Cinnamon  is  imported  in  bales,  boxes,  and  chests,  pnncipaUy  Irom 
Ceylon,  but  in  part  also  from  Madras,  TeUicherry,  and  rarely  from 
Java  and  other  places.  p^t.  r   i  i 

'  In  order  to  presei-ve  and  improve  the  quality  ot  the  bark,  blacJ£ 
nepper  is  sprinkled  amongst  the  bales  of  cinnamon  in  stowing  them  at 
Ceylon  (Percival).  Mr.  Bennet  states  that  ships  are  sometimes  de- 
tained for  several  weeks  thi-ough  the  want  of  pepper  to  hll  the  inter- 
stices between  the  bales  and  the  holds.  ■,   n     .  -a 

(  When  cinnamon  arrives  in  London,  it  is  impacked  and  examined ; 
all  the  mouldy  and  broken  pieces  are  removed  from  it.  ^  It  is  then  re- 
made into  bales.  These  are  cylindrical,  three  feet  six  inches  long,  but 
of  variable  diameter,  perhaps  sixteen  inches  on  the  average.  iHese 
bales  are  enveloped  by  a  coarse  cloth  called  gunny.  The  cinnamon  m 
boxes  and  chests  is  usuaUy  the  small,  inferior,  and  mouldy  pieces. 

Composition  of  Cinnamon. 

The  constituents  of  cinnamon  are  volatile  oil,  tannin,  mucilage, 
colouring  matter,  partly  soluble  in  water  and.alcohol,  but  not  m  ether, 
resin,  an  acid,  starch,  and  lignin.  aa\^\^.^ 

A  decoction  of  cinnamon  does  not  become  blue  on  the  addition 
of  iodine  ;  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  starch  pre- 
sent and  partly,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  presence  of  some  principle 
(tannic  acid?)  which  destroys  the  blue  colour  of  the  iodide  of 

'^^'The  cinnamon  oil  of  commerce  is  derived  from  difi-erent  trees  of  the 
ffenus  cinnamoimim.  The  oil  is  prepared  by  softening  the  bruised  bark 
ofannm7.omttm.eyWumwithsaltwater,distd^^^^ 
with  chloride  of  calciimi.  The  oil  consists  chiefly  of  cinnannc  aldehyde 
which  may  be  separated  by  means  of  acid  sulphite  of  potassium,  also 
Zi  'LTMjdrocaXon  in  very  small  quantity,  together  w^^^^^^^^ 
acid  and  resifns.    The  density  varies  from  1-025  to  1  050,  the  boihug 
Snt  220°  to  225°  C.    The  older  samples  of  the.  oil  become  coloured 
U  contain  much  resmous  matter,  which  ^^^^^^^^Lf^-X^dd 
been  distilled  off  with  salt  water.    The  salt  is  extracted  with  cold 
wX  aXftrwards  the  cimiamic  acid  with  boi  ing  water.    Acco  d- 
W  to  Mulder,  two  resins  are  formed  by  oxidation     ^he  oiL  ^ 
nitric  acid  it  forms  a  white  crystalline  nitrate  and  a  red  oil,  and  witli 
ammonia  a  solid  crystalline  amide  is  formed. 
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Structure  of  Cinnamon. 
Cinnamon,  under  the  microscope,  presents  a  complicated  and  very 
distinct  organisation,  wHcli  is  best  seen  in  longitudinal  sections,  car- 
ried through  the  thickness  of  the  bark. 

rig.  175. 


Longitudinal  section  of  Cinnamon  carried  transversely  through  the  bark,  mag- 
nified 140  diameters. 

a  a,  stellate  cells  ;  bh,  woody  fibre ;  c  c,  starch  cells ;  d  d,  starch  granules ;  e  e, 
granular  cinnamon-coloured  cells  or  bodies. 

On  the  outer  or  external  surface  of  the  section  are  observed  nu- 
merous stellate  cells,  separable  readily  from  each  other,  and  similar  to 
those  which  we  have  so  often  before  described  as  occurring  in  other 
vegetable  structures.  These  cells  lie  one  upon  the  other  in  several 
layers,  and  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  thiclniess  of  the  bark. 
They  are  situated  in  the  intervals  between  the  woody  fibres ;  they  are 

o  o  2 
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of  a  quadrangular  or  oval  form,  having  tlie  long  axes  placed  usually 
transversely  to  the  bark,  their  hreadth  being  greater  than  thejr  depth. 
In  whatever  position  thev  are  viewed,  both  the  central  cavities  and 
the  rays  which  proceed  from  them  are  visible.  Occasionally,  though 
not  usuallv,  a  few  starch  granules  may  be  seen  in  the  cavities  of  these 
cells.  Proceeding  from  without  inwards,  these  ceUs  are  succeeded  by 
others,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  first  by  the  absence  of  rays, 
by  the  thinness  of  their  walls,  and  by  the  firmness  with  which  they 


Fig.  176. 


Genuine  Cinnamon  powder,  magnified  220  diameters    a  a,  steUate  cells ;  6  b, 
benuine  oijnjn^       ^^^^^  ^^^^  .  ^    ^^^^^-^  granules. 

ji,  oc^Tn  nfliPv  thev  a-enerally  contain  a  few  starch  corpuscles. 

TtrcXwhict^^^^^^  ^'^^^"^  ^'"'^ 

^''interspersed  between  both  the  first  and  second  IJ^^ds  of  ceUs  are 
nmnerous  woody  fibres,  which  are  rather  shoi:t  pointed  at  e^the^  ex 
tremity,  and  furnished  with  a  central  canal.    It  is  ^^^^^  wmcn  imp 
the  fibrous  character  to  cimiamon,  particularly  obsei-vable  in  fiactiues 

of  the  bark.  ^-.rwo  nr  Ip^s  o-lobular, 

The  starch  corpuscles  of  cinnamon  are  small,  ^O-^J^^J^f '  ^^^^  of 
and  furnished  with  a  very  distinct  hilum,  which  has  the  appearance 
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a  central  depression.  Tkey  usually  occur  singly,  but  sometimes  united 
in  twos  or  fours. 

Lastly,  lying  in  the  cavities  of  the  most  external  of  the  second  order 
of  cells,  are  fi-equently  to  be  observed  deep  cinnamon-coloured  masses  of 
granular  textiu'e. 

Fig.  177. 


A,  stick  of  Cinnamon  of  the  natural  size  and  appearance,  showing  the  thiiino«=! 
of  the  bark,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  layers  are  enclosed  one  vvitliin  tho 
other  ;  a,  cross  section  of  same,  exhibiting  more  completely  the  numhpr  nf 
layers,  and  their  disposition.  ^       numoer  ot  the 

B,  Stick  of  Cassia  of  the  natural  size  and  appearance,  showing  the  thicknG?-?  nf 
the  bark,  and  the  manner  in  whicli  the  layers  are  encloscti  mthin  each  othpr  • 
b,  cross  section  of  same,  exhibiting  the  dispositions  of  the  layers  ' 
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The  above  structural  particulars  are  all  shown  in  fig.  1 75. 

In  ground  cinnamon  the  several  structures  are  disunited  and  broken. 
The  stellate  cells  occur  singly,  or  in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  more ;  the 
woody  fibre  is  disengaged,  and  is  scattered  about,  resembling  some- 
what, in  form  and  appearance,  the  hairs  which  occur  on  many  plants ; 
the  starch  corpuscles  are  set  free  from  their  cells ;  and,  lastly,  the 
cinnamon-like  masses  may  be  seen  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  dis- 
persed here  and  there  (fig.  176). 


Composition  and  Structure  of  Cassia. 

^Cassia,  Cinnamonum  cassia,  belongs  to  the  same  genus  of  plants  as 
the  true  cinnamon,  and  hence  it  resembles  it  very  closely  in  its  com- 
position and  structm'e. 

Composition  of  cassia. — Since  cassia  is  so  frequently  substituted  for 
cinnamon,  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  acquaint  om'selves  with 
its  composition  and  structm-e. 

If  tinctm-e  of  iodine  is  added  to  a  decoction  of  cassia,  it  turns  blue, 
owing  to  the  larger  proportion  of  starch  contained  in  it. 

Oil  of  cassia  possesses  nearly  the  same  properties  as  oil  of  cinnamon ; 
it  is  said  to  be  a  thicker  and  heavier  oil  than  that  of  cinnamon ;  and  its 
odour  and  flavour  are  inferior. 

Striocture  of  cassia. — Notwithstanding  the  striking  resemblances, 
between  cassia  and  cinnamon,  there  are  characters,  however,  by  which 
they  may  be  discriminated. 

The  bark  of  cinnamon  is  scarcely  thicker  than  drawing-paper,  and 
breaks  with  an  uneven  and  fibrous  margin ;  while  each  stick  consists 
of  eight,  ten,  or  more  pieces  or  qicills  of  bark  inserted  one  within  the 
other. 

Cassia  bark  is  much  stouter,  being  often  as  thick  as  a  shillmg;  it 
breaks  short,  and  without  splintering.  By  these  characters  alone  it  is 
easy  to  distinguish  cinnamon  from  cassia  when  in  the  whole  state,  as 
shown  by  the  accompanying  drawing  (fig.  177). 

But  these  barks  difiPer  also  in  coloui'  and  taste.  Cinnamon  is  paler 
and  browner  than  cassia,  which  is  ususally  redder  and  brighter.  The 
taste  of  one  is  sweet,  mild,  and  aromatic,  leaving  no  unpleasant  im- 
pression on  the  tongue,  while  that  of  the  other  is  less  sweet,  stronger, 
and  is  followed  by  a  bitterness.  . 

These  characters,  however,  vary  in  diiFerent  samples,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  by  these  means  alone  to  distinguish  cinnamon  from  cassia 
when  in  powder,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  certain  means  have 
been  pointed  out  for  effecting  the  discrimination,  especially  when  the 
two  are  mixed  in  diffBrent  proportions  ;  but  here  again,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  the  microscope  aff"ords  us  invaluable  assistance. 

Sections  of  cassia  bark,  viewed  under  the  microscope,  bear  a  close 
general  resemblance  to  those  of  cmnamon,  but  differ  in  their  greater 
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width  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  several  structures,  particularlv 
m  the  size  and  number  of  the  starch  corpuscles  (fio-  178) 

We  observe  on  the  outer  surface,  as  in  cinnamon,  the  peculiar 
stellate  cells,  the  cavities  of  which,  however,  much  more  commonlv 
pScles  ^^^^^^on,  are  filled  with  weU-developed  starch  coi^ 

Mg.  178. 


^°  4?dSeS'°''  °*  "^""^"^  transversely  through  the  bark,  magnified 

a  a,  cells  of  epidermis ;  6 6, stellate  cells;  d  d,  starch  cells  -  e e  starch eramiles • 
//,  granular  cinnamon-coloured  masses.  '  granules , 

Lying  next  to  these,  we  notice  what  maybe  termed  the  proper 
starch  cells,  usual  y  crammed  quite  full  of  starch  corpuscles,  which 
while  they  have  the  same  general  form  as  those  of  cinnamon  are  vet 
two  or  three  times  larger,  as  well  as  many  times  more  numerous 

Ihe  woody  fibre  occurs,  as  in  cinnamon,  interspersed  between  both 
thTofrn\ln.  ^^P^^^  ^PP---%  fi-om 
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Of  the  entire  tliiclmess  of  the  bark,  about  one-fourth  is  formed  by 
the  stellate  cells ;  the  remaining  three-fourths  being  made  up  of  the 
starch-bearing  cells. 

In  powdered  cassia,  therefore,  as  contrasted  with  powdered  cinna- 
mon, the  stellate  cells  and  woody  fibre  are  much  less  abundant,  while 
the  starch  granules  are  at  the  same  time  much  larger,  and  far  more 
numerous  (fig.  179). 

Fig.  179. 


■Genuine  Cassia  powder,  magnified  220  diameters  ;  a  a,  stellate  cells  ;  b  i,  woody 
fibre ;  c  c,  starch  cells ;  d  d,  starch  granules  ;  e  e,  granular  masses. 

The  Adulterations  of  Cinnamon  and  Cassia. 

From  an  examination  of  the  analyses  of  thirtAj-tioo  samples  of  cinna- 
mon, it  appeared  that  of  the  twelve  whole  cinnamons,  seven  were 
(jenuine,  and  that  Jive  consisted  of  nothing  but  cassia. 

That  the  essential  oil  is  sometimes  abstracted,  and  the  bark,  alter 
being  reduced,  sold  either  whole  or  in  the  ground  state.  . 

That  of  the  nineteen  samples  of  ground  cinnamon,  three  consisted 
entirely  of  cassia. 
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That  tm  of  the  samples,  or  more  than  one-half,  were  adulterated 

^^Pl^yed  being-  either  haUed  wheT}our  t 
lotafn  fn'  ''^""'^^fj  combination,  but  Uast  India  arrororoot  lZ. 
potato  flour  were  likewise  detected  each  in  one  instance. 

u  ®,  ^^""""^  adulterated  samples  tliree  consisted  of  cassia 

adulterated,  and  seven  of  cinnammi  adulterated. 

That  m-  only  of  the  nineteen  samples  were  ^ewMme. 

In  the  prices  charged  for  the  samples  of  cinnamon  examined 

m  Drf<,c<iW         Adulteratiom  of  Cinnamon  and  Cmda. 
in  n;»vW  .If        °*  tte™riou3  adulterations  ofcinnamon  and  cassia  i, 

and  cliaracters  o^nuSTassia  ^nd  ^^^^  strncture 

employed  to  adultSe Zem  ™" 

teratitXtX1rZent]^t,1?™°Vf-''°"f  ^ 

may  be  detected  in  other  ™ys  8^'™'^''='  substitntioj 

iodit^^tf^nlTetnZLTilVT,?'™  ""^ 

It  is  stai-pd        ^i'^"^.^?^  Similarly  treated  does  not  become  blue 

this  "It  sl^^^^^^^^^  --oved  frona  cinnamon  blSt, 

cinnamon:         ^  ■'  "  P"™'*'^  ™d  mi^ed  with  genuine 

may^bebSiS^^^^^^^ 

quantity  of  oil  obtaS^d  m^y  be  estimXrl  '^""'^^^"^ 
gTaduated  tube  rather  th^V  wetw       ^  measurement  in  a  small 

micrirp:;i???^rsrer:ci:>  ^^^r.^^  —0.^,^^^^, 

granules  Wl  be  fo  md  to  hTve^l^^^^^^^^^^^  starch 

distorted  and  irreo-ukr  whtL  mf.l  nf  T^''"  *°  ^''^^e  become 

If  the  cinnamon  Cbeln  sitbiS  ^^t^^ral. 

water,  the  granules  winhave Tco^^^^  so  l^^nl  the 

they  can  no  longer  be  detected                '  ^""^  ^^^^^Ived  that 
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NUTMEGS  AND  THEIK  ADTJLTEEATT0N8. 

There  are  three  species  of  Myristica  which  furnish  nutmegs.  That 
which  yields  the  hest  description,  Myristica  fragrans,  forms  a  tree 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high,  somewhat  similar  m  appearance 

to  a  pear  tree.  ^    •.       xr,    •  t 

The  fruit  is  smooth  externally,  pear-shaped,  and  about  the  size  ot 
an  ordinary  peach.  It  consists,  first,  of  an  outer  fleshy  covering, 
called  the  pericarp,  which  when  mature  separates  into  nearly  equal 
longitudinal  parts,  or  valves  ;  secondly,  of  the  aiil,  or  wffce,  which, 
when  recent,  is  of  a  hright  scarlet  colour ;  and  thirdly,  of  the  seed 
proper,  or  nutmeg.  This  is  enclosed  in  a  shell,  which  is  made  up  of 
two  coats:  the  outer  is  hard  and  smooth;  the  inner,  thm,  closely 
invests  the  seed,  sending  off  prolongations,  which  enter  the  substance 
of  the  seed,  and  which,  being  coloiu-ed,  impart  the  marbled  or  mottled 
appearance  characteristic  of  nutmeg,  _  m    ^  4. 

^  There  are  two  kind  of  nutmegs  met  with  m  commerce,  ihe  fii'st, 
called  the  true,  round,  cultivated,  or  female  nutmeg,  is  the  product  of 

Myristica  fragrans.  „  ,    •,      ^  ,     7         -u  7 

The  second  kind  of  nutmeg  is  called  the  false,  long,  tmld,  or  niale 
mitmea-  and  is  the  produce  chiefly  of  Myristica  fatua;  hut  a  kind  ot 
nutmeg  which  is  also  caUed  wild,  is  obtained  from  Mynsttca  Mala- 

^"'In  the  Banda  Islands,  thi-ee  crops  or  harvests  of  nutmegs  are  ob- 
tained in  the  year  ;  the  principal  gathering  is  in  July  or  August;  the 
second  in  November  ;  and  the  third  in  March  or  i^pril.  _ 

The  fruit  is  gathered  by  means  of  a  barb  attached  to  a  long  stick : 
the  mace  is  separated  from  the  nut,  and  separately  cui-ed. 

On  accoimt  of  their  liability  to  the  attacks  of  an  insect  known  as 
the  nutmeg  insect,  considerable  care  is  required  m  drying  them.  ^  Ihey 
should  be  dried  in  their  sheUs,  as  they  are  then  seciu-e  from  the  insect. 
Thev  are  placed  on  hurdles,  and  smoke-diied  over  a  slow  wood  fire 
for  about  two  months.  In  the  Banda  Islands,  they  are  first  di'ied  m 
the  sun  for  a  few  days.  When  the  operation  of  drying  is  comple  e 
the  nuts  rattle  in  their  shells ;  these  are  cracked  with  maUets,  and  the 
damaged,  shrivelled,  or  woi-m-eaten  nuts  removed. 

'  To  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  insect,  the  nuts  are  frequently 
limed  For  the  English  market,  however,  the  brown  or  unlimed 
nutmegs  are  preferred.  The  Dutch  lime  them  by  dipping  them  into 
a  thick  mixtiire  of  lime  and  water ;  but  this  process  is  considered  to 
iniure  their  flavour.  Others  lime  them  by  rubbing  them  with  re- 
cently-prepared, well-sifted  lime.  This  process  is  sometimes  practised 
in  London.' — Fereira. 

Comjyosition  of  Nutmegs. 

Nutmegs  contain  both  a  fixed  and  a  volatile  oil.  J]'^/'^'^.^^,^! 
myristin  is  prepared  by  beating  the  nutmegs  to  a  paste  ;  this  is  subjectea. 
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enclosed  in  a  bag,  to  the  vapour  of  water,  and  the  oil  afterwards  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  heated  plates.    It  is  imported  in  caC  whioh 
have  somewhat  the  size  and  form  of  common  b?icks,  and  are  coTeret 
with  leaves.    The  fixed  oil  procm-ed  in  this  manner  contains  a  nor 
deTed.   '  "^^^^  fragrnfodo^Ce" 

The  volatile  oil,  on  the  presence  of  which  the  flavour  and  aroma  of 
nutoegs  pnncipally  depend,  isprociired  by  distillation  with  water  the 
produce  thus  obtamed  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  London  is  usuali;  4  5 

cent.    iJiis  oil  has  a  specific  gi-avity  according  to  Lewis  of  0-948  /tT^ 

wA'^f':^^^^^^^  T  "^''^^  '  '^'^'''^  oTra'n?a?amphor' 
u  nen  lelt  to  stand,  it  deposits  myristicin,  which  is  readilv  ^ah^h■\a  \^ 

boihng  water,  crystallising  on  cooling  in  long  veiy  thTn  pri  m^^^^ 
dihedral  summits  or  in  stell^.  It  melts  at  abSve  1 00°  P  Fa  \  ^ 
at  a  hio-her  temnerafurp        J"\rl.  7     ^  ^'  sublimes 

Volatile  oil        ^^""^^'•^'^  -^-Jy^i^' 
Liquid  fat 


Solid  fat 
Acid 
Starch 
Gum 

Ligneous  fibre 
Loss 


6-  0 

7-  6 
24-0 

0-  8 
2-4 

1-  2 
64-0 

4-0 

100-0 


Structure  of  Nutmegs. 

magnifvini  220  dian,PtB,f  Jo  .  ^"^on.  ™-«'ed  mder  an  oWeot  glass 
Those  fomto  "  thTwSti  '    ,     ?  '"T*  ^"S"!"  *«Us 

previous  to  the^"f  ™LVro^^^^^^  ™* 
from  the  quantity  of  oil  Indosed'^^-n  ViT'  ?,  "'P*'^^"?";'  appearauce, 
addition  much  starch  inT,;  1™    f      '  i?""?"  ""-item  in 

mostly  of  a  roundeTs4e-  but  o^asio^^^^^^  ?'f  ™*  ^^"1-, 
angular;  and  all  have  weVmalr^XulmSru,*'  ™ 

froJ^lLtt^i-^^^^^^ 

taming  apparently  only  a  small  quantity  oToU  (figfi^^^^^ 
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The  Adulterations  of  Nutmegs. 

Since  nutmegs  are  never  sold  in  the  powdered  state,  they  are  not 
liahle  to  adulteration  by  admixture  with  foreign  ingredients,  like 
several  of  the  spices  which  have  been  already  noticed,  as  ginger, 
cinnamon,  and  cassia;  nevertheless,  they  are  subjected  to  a  process 


Fig.  180. 
Section  op  Nutmeg. 
(Magnified  220  diamecers.) 


a  a,  cells  forming  the  white  or  uncoloured  portions  of  the  nutmeg ;  they  are  seen 
to  contain  numerous  starch  granules.  6  6,  the  starch  granules,  c,  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  veins  formed  by  the  inversion  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  seed  vessel 
or  endopleura  ;  it  consists  of  coloured  cells,  contahiing  oil  only,  d,  loose  starch 
granules  magnified  420  diameters. 

which  impairs  then-  value  and  quality  as  much  as  though  they  had 
been  actually  adulterated  in  the  same  maimer  as  by  the  abstraction  ot 

the  volatile  oil.  ,  .      ,^  ,  ,    •     i  „„ 

The  wild  nutmeg  obtained  from  the  Mynstica  Molahanea  has 
scarcely  any  flavour  or  odour,  and  according  to  Rheede,  is  of  the  size 
and  figure  of  a  date.  '  The  Turkish  and  Jewish  merchants,  writes 
Rheede,  'mix  these  nutmegs  with  the  true  long  ones,  and  the  mace 
with  good  mace,  selling  them  together.  They  also  extract  trom  tnese 
inferior  articles  an  oil,  with  which  they  adulterate  that  ot  a  more 
genuine  quality.' 
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of  V'^T'^i  ^'  O^^e^^^ier,  entitled  '  Dictionnaire  des  Alterations 
et  Falsifications  des  Substances  Alimentaires,  Medicamenteuses  et 
Commerciales/  m  treating  of  nutmegs,  contains  tlie  following  obser^ 
vations,  under  the  head  of  ^  Falsifications  • ^ 

'^^^1'^!!/°'^^'"'^'  mixed  with  riddled  nuts,  eaten  by  insects 
and  become  brittle  5  tbe  small  apertm-es  are  then  c  osed  w  th  a  Knd 
of  cement,  formed  of  flour,  oil,  and  the  powder  of  nutnTe^s  Tht 
paste  has  even  served  to  fabricate  false  nutmegs,  inodX?  and  ha 
Xv  and  thlT^r"  f  MarseUles  have  even'made  them  of  bran 

P^-^  -  contact 

somSesT^W  a^X  oXu^^  "^''^        ^^-^  -^--^ 

Eighteen  samples  of  nutmeo-s  were  mibiVp+orl  +^  • 
result  bein,  that  L  hadtuZrSar^'t^£S::t:l'''''  '""^ 

The  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Nutmegs 

Se^r.t=r£^&,taur    — ^^^^ 

These  may  be  readily  discoTered  by  soakino-  tl,™  ;„  „  i 
course,  tbey  woidd  readily  break  down         °  ™'*''' 

aJdy"  CrsSibei'-^'^"  uutmegs  ba.o 

much  greater  lightness  Pictures  on  the  surface,  and  by  their 

tionf if  ;'„rbtt;e1d~^^^^^^^  '•^ri 

water  makes  its  Viuto  the' suStan  fof  l^^fn  *^ '^"'"I 

premium  for  the  substitution  of  the  '^MX^.^^^Zi!^.  " 

MACE  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

As  there  are  two  kinds  of  nutmee-,  so  are  f  Iipt-p'       t  j  . 
the  produce  of  the  same  plants :  fhus  there  ?s  C    ""^^  f  ^^^e, 
mace,  and  false  or  wild  mace.  '  ^  cultivated 

TFeVf/  or/«/se  mace  is  of  a  dark-red  colour  nr,^        •    .  • 
and  aroma.  "^-^^^^^       deficient  in  flavour 
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Composition. 

The  composition  of  mace  closely  resemWes  that  of  the  nutmeg  itself; 
it  contains,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  analysis,  a  vplatile 
and  a  fixed  oil — 

Volatile  oil. 

Red  fat  oil,  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Yellow  fat  oil,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Alcoholic  extractive. 
Amiden. 

Ligneous  fibre  with  lime. 

Structure  of  Mace. 

Viewed  under  the  microscope,  mace  presents  a  structure  very  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  nutmeg  itself. 

Covering  the  surface  of  the  blades  is  a  delicate  membrane,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  layer  of  cells ;  they  are  tubular,  much  elongated,  taper 
at  either  end  to  a  point,  and  resemble  in  size  and  form,  although  not 
in  delicacy  of  texture,  ordinary  woody  fibre.  The  long  diameters  of 
the  cells  are  disposed  vertically  on  the  sm-face  of  the  mace.  ^ 

But  the  chief  substance  is  made  up  of  other  cells  difienng  in  size 
and  form  from  those  already  noticed ;  these  contain  fixed  oil,  and  much 

Inabedded  in  the  midst  of  these  cells  are  larger  cells,  spaces,  or  re- 
ceptacles, which,  in  thin  sections,  whether  made  crosswise  or  length- 
wise appear  as  apertiu-es.    These  contain  the  essential  oil  of  mace. 

Scattered  here  and  there  maybe  seen, both  in  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal sections,  small  bundles  of  woody  fibre,  of  a  brownish  colour, 
enclosino-  one  or  two  small  spiral  vessels.  In  transverse  sections  the 
ordinary^  starch  cells  are  perceived  to  be  arranged  round  the  bundles  in 
a  radiate  manner. 

The  structm-e  of  mace  is  exhibited  m  fig. 

The  Adulterations  of  Mace. 

Like  the  nutmeg,  mace  may  be  deprived,  by  distillation,  of  its 
essential^wl.  ^^^^^^^^.^^.^^  ^^^^  known  to  be  practised  is  that  by 
admixture  with  wild  mace ;  this  is  distinguished  by  its  dark  red 
colour  and  by  its  deficiency  in  flavom-  and  aroma. 

Of  tioelve  samples  of  mace  subjected  to  examination  the  whole  toere 

genuine. 

CLOVES  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

'  Cloves  are  the  unexpanded  flower-buds  of  Eugenia  caryophyllata  ox 
Caryophyllus  aromaticus,  ^  tree  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  lu  height, 
one  of  the  Myrtacese  or  myi'tle  tribe.    The  word  clove  is  derived  fi-om 
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the  French  word  clou,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  nail  in  the  form 
01  tlie  clove. 

The  flower-buds  are  arranged  on  terminal  flower-stalks;  they  are 
either  g^athered  by  hand  or  obtained  by  beating  with  bundles  of  reeds 
m  which  case  c  oths  are  spread  beneath  the  trees  to  catch  them :  thev 
are  afterwards  dried  either  by  the  fire,  or,  what  is  better,  in  the  sim  • 
they  are  imported  m  casks  or  bags.  ' 


Fig.  181. 

Transverse  Section  op  Mace. 
(Magnified  220  diameters.) 


large  .i.-buSbles  usi.VolS™nS1ect  „™'fn,^r  cells  or  recapt.oles.  c  . 
ailed  with  stitch  oorpiscles    ,   t hi  S  ™meraea  in  water,   a  d,  cells 

<ii«.  f.  the 

Composition  of  the  Clove. 
The  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  cloves  hy  repeated  dltUlaS: 
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The  yield  on  an  average  is  said  to  be  from  seventeen  to  twenty-two 

per  cent.  pi  j  j 

It  lias  been  ascertained  tliat  the  oil,  which  was  formerly  regarded 
as  a  simple  oil,  is  really  composed  of  two  volatile  oils,  possessing  dif- 
ferent qualities,  and  one  of  which  is  lighter  and  the  other  heavier  than 

water.  „   ,         „         -i       •  • 

The  characters  aaid  composition  of  these  oils  are  thus  given  in 

Pereira's  '  Materia  Medica,'  ed.  1.  part  ii.  p.  1093  :— 

Fig.  182. 
Petal  of  Clove-bud. 
(Magnified  60  diameters.) 


for  the  oil  in  tMs  view  are  indistinct. 

a  Liaht  Oil  of  Cloves  (Clove-mjdroca7'bon).-0o\om\ess,  sp.  gv. 
n-qi  8  at  18°  0  hoils  at  from  142  to  143°  0.    It  passes  over  with  the 

n  ;  nVwater  when  the  crude  oil  of  cloves  is  distilled  with  potash 
Spahle  o"^^^^^  ahsorhing  hydrochlorac  ac.d 

irSout  yielding  a  crystalline  compoimd.  It  consists  of  C,,li,,, 
hence  it  is  isomeric  with  oil  of  tm-pentme. 
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/3  Heavy  Oil  of  Cloves  (Olove  Acid  ;  Eiio-enic  Arid^  Wi 
oil  of  cloves  is  distilled  with  Dotash  tliP  ^in.^  t!  7"  crude 
called  the  light  oil  of  clo^s  pasfes  over  e'  ol^  sometimes 
as  a  eugenate  of  potashTomThTchTt  l^X^^^^  ^^^^i^d. 
acid.    It  is  colourless  when  rcentlv  m-eLr!/?  ^  ^^^^^^^1 

Ij  age  with  the  formation  of  resinf  Tf ^^fo  -fl^  ^^^o^^ed 
Stenhouse,  is  1-076,  and  I'Sng'^dnT^^^^ 
CioHiA-    It  combines  with  alkalies  to  fnv.;^^      /n-      ^rmula  is 
Ime  eucjenates,  clove-oil  alkjies)    ^  l  salt  onrnTf  "'f.  'f'' 
these,  it  yields  a  blue,  violet  or  rpLfl        ^      ^^^^^     one  of 
«);varying  someX  acco  d  n't^^^  /--^?-- 
salt  used ;  thus  the  protosulnhate  of  ^vn..  J         ,  1  °^  ferrugmous 
a  red  which  becomes  vJolTand  a  W^^^^^^ 

cUoride  gives  a  vinous,  whicrtiirns  Jri^  m '  "^^^  ^e^^^^"" 
reddens  clove  acid.  '  *°        (Bonasti-e).    Nitric  acid 

«  ^^^^^^^^^^^  in  wh^e  nacreous  lamin.  is  f.e- 

been  called  clove-camphor  or  Tufmin   td  t  1°^'^ 
^  acid.  It  is  inioluble  iniS-  a^.l ^itSt^a^^^^ 

wMJi?raS^^^^  of  the  tree 

wise  so  to  some  extent  °^  '^^^  vessels  are  like- 

rp,      .  Structure  of  the  Clove. 

round'edraStSrsistl  otthe^  JL^T^  «^~stic.  The 
section  of  one  of  these  be  madf  ?t  wX^  Petals ;  if  a  transverse 
cellular  tissue,  in  the  midst  XhicW  ^"'"'^  ^om^osecl  of 

essential  oil;  these  extend  throTitrtwT? 

being  usually  three  or  four  deep  leaf, 

but  ind^iprbei^^^^^^^^^  r«  are  seen 

sui-face  of  the  petal  is  formed  (fig  Isl)  °^  ^^i^b  the 

.las?of  ^=  S"e  tnf^^^^^^^^  with  an  object- 

selves:—  '         xuaowmg  appearances  present  them- 

In  the  outer  third  of  fliA  Qoof,-^., 
served  ;  these  are  th^  V^fS^Z'!'"''' """^^  ob- 
mwards,  are  buudles  of  woody  fib7£  „',  tl^«,  passing 

.ntenor  of  tbe  stalt;  exteadiS,  fi^>VSe\\rZ  ctt  Stt! 
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stalk  is  a  tissue  formed  of  numerous  tul)ular  cells,  with  large  spaces 
between  them.  The  receptacles,  as  well  as  the  tubular  cells  aud  mter- 

Fig.  183. 

Traksvebse  Section  of  Plower-stalk  of  the  Clove. 
(Magnified  60  diameters.) 


a,  receptacles  for  the  essential  oil ;  the  section  being  a  thin  '  .^^^^  ^^H^^ 
appearance  of  apertures,  in  consequence  of  being  opened  into,  bb  cellular 
tissues  suiTounding  the  woody  fibre,  c  c,  bundles  of  woody  fibre  d,  tl  e 
tubular  structure  and  interspaces,  of  which  *e  internal  portion  of  the^^^^^ 
formed,  e,  the  centre  of  the  stalk  ;  it  appears  dark  under  the  microscope,  tne 
structure  being  obscure.  //,  droplets  of  oil. 

spaces,  contain  essential  oil,  visible  in  sections  immersed  in  water,  m 
the  form  of  innumerable  droplets  (fig.  183). 
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Longitudinal  sections  exhibit  a  nearly  similar  structural  arrano'e- 
ment  (fig.  184).  ° 
Cloves  contain  scarcely  any  starch. 


Fig,  184. 

Longitudinal  Section  of  Flower-stalk  op  the  Clove. 
(Magnified  60  diameters.) 


a  a,  receptacles  for  the  essential  oil,  appearing  as  apertures  from  having  been 
cut  mto  m  making  the  section.  6,  cellular  tissue,  c,  woody  flbVe  d  the 
tubular  structure  and  interspaces  which  form  the  internal  portion  of  the  stX 
e,  the  dark  central  part  of  the  flower-stalk.  / /,  ckoplets  of  oil 


The  clove-Stalks  present  a  structure  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
cloves  themselves;  that  is,  they  consist  of  cellular  tissue,  hollowed 
out  here  and  there  mto  receptacles  for  the  essential  oil  •  but  in  ad 
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dition,  tlie  stalks  are  provided  witli  an  epidermis,  or  coating  of  the 
steUate  cells,  whicli  are  of  such  frequent  occui-rence  in  different  kinds 
of  hark. 

The  Adulterations  of  Cloves. 

Cloves  are  hut  seldom  sold  in  powder,  and  hence  the  liahility  to 
adulteration  is  greatly  lessened ;  they  are,  however,  occasionally  met 

with  in  that  state.  .  y.         -  • 

Clove-stalks,  although  very  inferior,  contain  some  of  the  active  pro- 

TDerties  of  cloves,  and,  as  alreadv  noticed,  are  occasionally  used  by  dis- 
tiUers  for  procm'ing  the  essential  oil  of  cloves.  We  have  reason  to 
helieve  that  in  some  cases  the  stalks  are  groimd  up,  and  mixed  with 
the  powder  of  genuine  cloves.  •   j  vi 

The  quality  and  value  of  cloves  are  not  unfrequently  impaired,  like 
some  other  spices,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  essential  oil. 

This  fraud  used"  to  he  extensively  practised  m  Holland,  Vix&  draim 
cloves,  for  more  effectual  conceahnent,  heing  mixed  with  others  ot 
Q-ood  quality :  and  even  in  some  instances  the  trouble  was  taken  to 
restore  as  nearlv  as  possible  to  the  exhausted  cloves  their  origmal 
appearance,  by  rubbing  them  over  with  some_  common  oil. 

TweW-^i'e  samples  of  cloves,  whole  and  m  powder,  were  subjected 
to  examination,  the  results  being  that  one  only  of  thepowdei^d  cloves 
contained  a  proportion  of  clove-stalks,  while  from  none  of  the  whole 
cloves  had  the  essential  oil  been  abstracted.  -r        i  i 

The  volatile  oil,  as  imported  into  this  country  from  India,  has  been 
found  to  be  adulterated.  .  ^    xi  x  m- 

Mt  M'Culloch,  on  the  authontv  of  Milbmm,  states  that  the  oil  im- 
norted'from  India  contains  nearly  lialf  its  weight  of  an  msipid  ex- 
pressed oil,  which  is  discovered  by  dropping  a_  little  into  spirits  ot 
wine,  and  on  shaking  it  the  genuine  oil  mixes  with  the  spirit,  and,  the 
insipid  separating,  the  fraud  is  detected.  .  ■■  x  i 

OlovesS^eadily  imbibe  moisture,  wherebv  their  weight  becomes 
greatly  increased,  a  fact  of  whicli  dishonest  dealers  have  not  failed  to 
avail  themselves. 


The  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Cloves. 

The  adulteration  of  powdered  cloves  with  clove-stalks  is  readily 
detected  by  means  of  the  microscope,  which  reveals  the  presence 
of  the  SteUate  cells  of  the  stalk.  If  the  essential  oil  has  been  removed, 
tl  cbves  w^ll  he  dry  and  bitter,  no  oil  appearing  on  the  surface  when 
the  cloves  are  pressed  with  the  nail. ,  j-  x-n„+;^-r. . 

The  quantitv  of  essential  oil  may  be  estimated  by  distiUation , 
genuine  cloves  yield  from  17  to  22  per  cent  of  oil.  ^i^^overed 

Adulterations  with  foreign  vegetable  substances  are  all  discoveiea 

by  the  microscope. 
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miENTO  OR  ALLSPICE  AND  ITS  ADULTEEATIONS. 

Pimento,  Jamaica  pepper,  or  Allspice,  is  the  berry  or  fruit  of  the 
Myrtus  pi7nento  or  Eugenia  2nmento,  one  of  the  Myrtacece.  It  grows 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  principally  in  Jamaica,  especially  on  the  hills 
on  the  north  side  of  that  island.  It  forms  a  beautiful  tree,  which 
attains  some  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  is  planted  in  regular  walks, 
which  are  named  Pimento  walks. 

The  fniit  is  gathered  after  it  has  attained  its  full  size,  but  while 
still  green ;  it  is  usually  sun-dried,  but  sometimes  Iriln-dried  on  sheets  ; 
m  di-ying,  the  colom-  of  the  fruits  change  from  green  to  reddish-brown: 
when  ripe,  the  berry  becomes  black  or  dark  purple  in  colour,  and  is 
glutinous,  and  consequently  in  that  state  imfit  for  preservation. 

Composition  of  Allspice^ 

As  in  the  case  of  cloves,  the  essential  oil  of  pimento  is  a  mixture 
of  two  oils— a  light  and  a  heavy  oil.  The  properties  of  these  are  thus 
described  m  Pereii-a's  ^  Materia  Medica '  :— 

'  By  distillation  with  water,  allspice,  like  cloves,  yields  two  vola- 
tile oils— the  one  lighter,  the  other  heavier  than  water.  The  oil  of 
pimento  of  the  shops  is  a  mixture  of  these ;  except  in  odour,  its  pro- 
perties are  almost  identical  with  those  of  oil  of  cloves.  Its  specific 
gravity  at  8°  0.  is  1-03.  By  distiUation  with  caustic  potash,  the  light 
oU\s.  separated;  the  residue,  mixed  with  sulphiuic  acid,  and  submitted 
to  distillation,  gives  out  the  heavy  oil. 

'a  Light,  oil  of  pimento  {Pimento-Hydrocarhon)  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  previously  examined.  Its  properties  appear  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  the  light  oil  of  cloves.  It  lioats  on  water  and  on 
liquor  potassse,  and  is  slightly  reddened  by  nitric  acid.  Potassiitm 
sinks  m,  and  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  acted  on  by  it. 

o/;wwie?ifo  {Pimentic  Acid).—YeYj  similar  to.  clove- 
acid.  It  torms  with  the  alkalies  ci^staUine  compounds  (alkalinepimen^ 
tates),  which  become  blue  or  greenish  on  the  addition  of  the  tincture 
ot  the  chloride  of  iron  (owing  to  the  formation  of  a  ferruginous  pimen- 
tate)  JNitnc  acid  acts  violently  on  and  reddens  it.'  The  heavy  oil  is 
said  by  some  to  be  identical  with  eugenic  acid. 

Bonastre,!  in  1825,  published  the  following  analysis  of  the  compo- 
sition of  pimento  berries  : —  o  ./ 

^  *  Journ.  de  Chim.  Mdd.'  i.  210. 
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Volatile  oil 
Green  oil . 
Solid  fat  oil 
Astringent  extract  . 
Gummy  extract 
Colouring  matter  . 
Resinous  matter 
Uncrystallisable  sugar 
Malic  or  gallic  acid 
Lignin 
Saline  ashes 
Water 
Loss 

Eed  matter  insoluble  in  water 
Pellicular  residue  . 
Brown  flocculi 

Total  . 


Husks. 

Kernels. 

10-0 

O'U 

8-4 

2'5 

0-9 

1'2 

11-4 

39-8 

3-0 

7*2 

4-0 

1"2 

3-0 

8-0 

0-6 

1-6 

2-8 

1-9 

3-5 

3-0 

1-6 

1-8 

8-8 

16-0 

3-2 

100-0 

100-0 

Complicated  and  complete  as  tlie  above  analysis  would  appear  to 
be  it  yet  does  not  embrace  the  starch  which  is  contained  m  the  seeds 
in'laro4  quantity.  Braconnet,  however,  detected  the  presence  of  starch, 
and  estimates  it  as  forming  9  per  cent,  of  the  seeds 

m.  Whipple  estimates  the  yield  of  pimento  oil  to  be  about  4  67 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  seed. 

Structure  of  Allspice. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  seeds,  the  pimento  beny  is  divisible  into 
husk  and  seed,  or  seeds  proper.  j  ^ 

The  husk  is  thick,  and,  when  dried,  soft  and  brittle ;  it  sends  off 
from  its  inner  surface  a  prolongation  which  forms  a  septum,  and 
divides  the  interior  into  two  parts  or  cells.  . 

Vertical  sections  of  the  hush,  viewed  under  the  microscope,  present 

tlip  folio  wine:  structm'es: —  ,  , 

On  the  outer  part  of  the  section  are  seen  several  large  cells  or  r.- 
centacles  for  the  essential  oil,  sometimes  two  or  three  deep more 
StLnally,  numerous  stellate  cells,  attached  to  and  imbedded  j  ce  - 
iX-  tissue  occur :  next  to  these  are  bundles  of  woody  fibre  and  deh- 
c^e  spkaWess'^s  ;'  whil.the  deepest  or  innermost  part  of  the  section 
consists  of  cellular  tissue  only.  ,    ,    i  •  „n  flo+^^di 

OccupyiBo-  each  of  the  cells  formed  by  the  husk  is  a  small  flatt^h 
seed  of  f  dark  brown  or  chocolate  colour.    After  maceration,  two 

1  Duncan, '  Edinb.  Dispens.' 
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membranes  may  "be  separated,  although  with  some  difficulty,  from  the 
surface  of  the  seed.  The  most  external  of  these  is  thin  and  delicate, 
and  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  elongated  and  angular  cells.  The 


Fig.  185. 

Vkrtical  Section  of  Husk  of  Pimento  Berry. 
(Magnified  220  diameters.) 


a,  cells  or  receptacles  for  the  essential  oil.    h,  stellate  cells,   c,  ccllnlar  tissue 
sim-onnding  the  stellate  cells,   d,  bundles  of  woody  fibre  and  spiral  vessels,  e 
cellular  tissue  forming  the  innei-most  part  of  the  section. 

internal  tunic  is  composed  of  several  layers  of  large  corruo-ated  and 
coloured  cells  ;  it  is  to  these  that  the  da.rk  colour  of  the  surface  of  the 
seed  is  due  when  viewed  under  the  microscope,  they  exhibit  a  cha- 
racteristic port  wine  tint  (figs.  185  and  186). 

The  structure  of  the  seed  proper,  as  displayed  in  vertical  sections 
is  as  follows : —  ' 
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Eunning-  round  the  outer  part  of  the  section  is  a  single  layer  of  large 
receptacles,  the  remaining  thickness  being  made  up  of  angular  and 
transparent  cells,  the  cavities  of  which  are  filled  with  numerous  weU- 
defined  starch  gxanules  (fig.  187). 

When  pknento  heiTies  are  reduced  to  powder,  the  whole  ot  the 
forpo-oing-  structm-es  become  disunited,  broken  up,  and  variously  in- 

Fig.  18G. 

Portion  of  thk  Membranes  on  Surface  op  the  Seed  Pbopbk. 
(Magnified  220  diameters.) 


a  External  membrane,  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  elongated  and  angular 
ceDs  6  Internal  membrane,  made  up  of  several  layers  of  lai-ge  port  wme 
coloured  cells. 

termixed.  The  port-wine  coloured  cells  are  particularly  conspicuous, 
and  aftbrd  a  character  by  which  the  nature  of  the  powder  may  be  at 

once  determined.  .      ^        .  .      „  •  ^ 

The  several  structures  above  mentioned,  as  they  appear  in  genuine 
ground  pimento  powder  or  allspice,  are  represented  in  fig.  Ib8,  p.  &bb. 
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The  Adulterations  of  Allspice. 

Of  tiventy-one  samples  of  ground  allspice  subjected  to  examination, 
one  only  was  adulterated  with  mustard  hush,  a  result  probably  mainly 
attributable  to  the  great  cheapness  of  this  spice. 

Fig.  187. 

Yerticax  Sectioit  op  the  Seed  Proper  of  Phiento  Berry. 
(Magnified  220  diameters.) 


In  the  tipper  part  of  the  figure  two  of  the  receptacles  for  the  oil  are  exhibited  ; 
and  in  the  lower  part,  a  a,  the  cells  containing  the  small  rounded  starch  cor- 
pixscles  ;  b,  loose  starch  corpuscles,  magnified  420  diameters. 


The  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Allspice. 

The  adulteration  with  mustard  husk  is  one  which  is  very  readily 
discoverable  by  means  of  the  microscope,  the  structural  peculiarities  of 
which  will  be  found  described  under  the  article  '  Mustard.' 

I 
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MIXED  SPICE  A-KD  ITS  ADT7LTEKATI0NS. 

Mixed  spice,  as  tlie  name  implies,  is  a  mixtm-e  in  different  pro- 
portions of  several  spices  ;  those  of  which  it  is  usually  composed  are 


188. 

Ground  Pimento  or  Alt,spicb. 
(Magnified  220  diameters.) 


C 


r&ottZtel'lu^'^oT.S^^^^^^^     granules.  /.  Loose  stare,  cor- 
puscles. 

n    •         -.^^i-no-nin  nv  fillsT)ice.  with  cassia  or  cinnamon,  and 
ino-redients  which  enter  into  its  composition.    In  some  laie  ca.es, 
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of  spices,  and  should  not  contain  a  particle  of  farinaceous  matter  other 
than  that  proper  to  the  articles  composing  it.  Thus  it  should  never 
contain  ^vheat  Jlour,  ])otato  farina,  or  sayo  meal,  and  whenever  any 


Fig.  189. 
G-ENuiNE  Mixed  Spice. 
(Magnified  220  diameters.) 


"■=;1I°I>^^^'''■^°*  ^r'^^''-        ^i^^^  °*  ^liich  contain  the  starch.  «". 

lA^^^^f  '^""^^  °*  P>°^e"to  «r  allspice.  Stellate 

ceUs  of  same.  6".  Husk  o£  the  seed  proper  of  ditto  V"  Port  winp  rnlonvod 
cells  of  ditto  6"".  Starch  cells  ;  and  W'" .  starch  g°"anules  of  same  c  Starch 
gi-anules  and  fragments  of  powdered  cinnamon. 

of  these  are  present,  the  article  is  to  he  considered  and  treated  as 
adulterated. 

The  above  engraving  represents  the  structure  of  the  several  ino-re- 
dients  ot  which  genume  mixed  spice  is  usually  formed.  ° 
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The  Adulterations  of  Mixed  Spice. 

Of  tlie  twenty-six  samples  of  mixed  spice  subjected  to  microscopic 
examination,  no  less  than  sixteen,  or  considerably  more  than  one-balf, 
were  adulterated ;  and  hence  it  is  seen  that,  of  all  the  spices,  mixed 
spice  is  the  most  liable  to  adulteration. 

The  substances  employed  were  toheat  jiour  in  five  cases,  ground 
rice  in  two,  sago  in  fom*,  potato  flour  in  oue,  and  vegetable  substances 
undetermined  in  three  of  the  samples. 

The  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Mixed  Spice. 

The  whole  of  the  adulterations  of  mixed  spice  are  discoverable  by 
means  of  the  microscope  :  the  characters  of  wheat  flour  are  described 
and  figured  at  pp.  287  and  289  ;  of  rice  at  pp.  306  and  308  ;  of  sago 
at  pp.  375  and  376 ;  and  of  potato  floiu-  at  p.  371. 

Fuller  details  respecting  the  adulteration  of  spices  will  be  found  in 
the  author's  work  entitled  '  Food  and  its  Adulterations.' 

The  present  aftbrds  an  additional  instance  of  what  we  have  so 
frequently  before  observed— namely,  that  the  higher  the  price  of  any 
article,  the  more  it  becomes  subject  to  adulteration. 

It  thus  again  appears  that  the  public  and  the  revenue  are  exten- 
sively defrauded  through  the  adulteration  of  the  majority  of  the  spices 
sold. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
CURRY  POWDER  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  starch  or  farina  or  any  vegetable  substance  added  for  the  sake  of  bulk 
and  weight  only  ;  or  added  mineral  matters,  including  those  employed  in  the 
coloration  of  the  Cayenne  used. 

Seveeal  iBgredients  enter  into  tlie  composition  of  ciu-iy  powder. 
The  articles  of  which  genuine  cuny  powder  of  good  quality  ordinarily 
consists  are  turmeric,  black  pepper,  coriander  seeds,  Cayenne,  fenu- 
greek, cardamoms,  cumin,  ginger,  allspice,  and  cloves.  Of  these, 
turmeric  forms  the  largest  proportion,  next  to  this  in  amount  are 
coriander  seeds  and  black  pepper ;  Cayenne,  cardamoms,  cumin,  and 
fenugreek  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  article  ;  while  the  gino-er, 
cloves,  and  allspice  are  in  many  cases  omitted.  ° 

The  properties  and  structure  of  several  of  the  above  ingredients 
have  been  abeady  fully  described  and  illustrated,  as  turmeric,  black 
pepper,  Cayenne,  ginger,  cloves,  and  allspice ;  it  thus  only  remains  to 
give  a  description  of  the  other  ingredients  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  cuny  powder— namely,  coriander  seeds,  cardamoms,  fenu- 
greek, and  cumin  seeds. 

Coriander  Seeds. 

Coriander  {Coriandrum  sativum)  hoioMg^  to  the  natural  family  Um- 
belliferse  ;  it  is  an  annual  plant  of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height ; 
it  is  cultivated^  in  Essex,  and  although  not  really  indigenous,  is  "^fre- 
quently met  with  growing  vdld  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  Ipswich  and 
some  parts  of  Essex. 

Coriander  seeds  yield  about  0-37  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil,  which 
is  obtained  by  distilling  the  bruised  fruit  with  water.  It  has  an  aro- 
matic taste,  in  its  dilute  state  smelling  like  orange  flowers,  but  when 
concenti-ated  having,  the  odour  of  the  seeds.  Specific  gravity  0-859 
(Tromsdoi-ff)  or  0-871  at  14°  C.  (Kawalier).  It  dissolves  in  alcohol 
ether,  and  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  and  it  explodes  violently  with 
iodine.    Coriander  oil  is  a  mixtm-e  of  several  other  oils. 

The  fruit  or  seed  vessels  are  globular,  about  twice  the  size  of  white 
mustard  seeds,  and  of  a  light-brown  colour.  Each  fruit  consists  of 
two  hemispherical  portions  termed  mencfl(;ps,  each  of  which  is  a  seed- 
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eacli  niericarp  exhibits  on  its  outer  surface  five  pnmartj  nAgeB,  which 
are  depressed  and  wavy,  and  four  secondary  ridges,  ^rliich  are  more 
prominent  and  straight.  The  channels  are  without  receptacles  for  the 
essential  oil,  or,  as  they  are  technically  termed,  mttcs-  hut  near  the 
commissures  in  each  mericarp  there  is  a  small  vitta,so  that  each  Irmt 
is  provided  with  four  of  these  receptacles.  .    j  .t. 

The  epidermis  or  husk  is  thick  and  brittle  ;  when  exammed  with  the 

Fig.  190. 

Tratjsverse  Section  op  Mericarp  of  Coriajtoer. 
(jSfagnifled  220  diameters.)  . 


1,  „v  A  +V,  a  innap  rtpllswMcli  unite  the  husk  to  the  seed, 
posing  the  seed  itself. 

microscope,  it  is  observed  to  consist  of -rrow  f  ^^^^ 
nther  and  Lre  disposed  in  a  waved  manner.    It  is  united  to  tne  seea 
t  mkns  of  loose  cellular  tissue,  the  cavities  of  tl.e  cells  hemg  emp  y. 
OuX  removal  of  the  husk,  these  ceUs  are  torn  ^ugh,  some  re- 

SxAo  this  is  a  layer  of  deeply-colouxed  ceUs  wM^^^^^^ 

ceUa  whidi  form  tlie  sutetanee  of  the  seed ;  tiiese  aie  aii„uia  , 
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well-defined  parietes,  tlieir  cavities  enclosing  oil  in  a  molecular  con- 
aition.    iJie  matm-e  seed  does  not  contain  starch  (fio-  190) 

The  peculiar  structure  of  the  husk  of  coriande?  seeds'  affords  a 
Sued  presence  in  curry  powder  may  be  readily  de- 

Cardmnom  Seeds,  o?-  Grains  of  Paradise. 

The  seeds  of  cardamom  yield  hy  distillation  a  volatile  aromatic  oil 
having  a  very  pungent  taste.  Its  specific  gTavity  is  0-945 :  it  is  soluble 
m  ether,  alcohol,  and  oils,  also  in  acetic  acid  and  caustic  po  ash  It 
foms  an  explosive  compound  with  iodine  and  it  inflames  when  treated 
with  strong  nitric  acid.  The  seeds  of  Amomum  repens  yield  about 
4-9  per  cent,  of  this  oil.  Ciystals  are  deposited  from  oW  cardamom  oH 
having  the  composition  of  camphine.  Cardamoms  likewise  contaTn  an 
acrid  resin  and  a  fixed  non-drying  oil.  ^^oniam  an 

The  seed  vessels  or  pods  of  cardamom  are  of  a  triangular  form 
and  consist  of  three  valves,  tapering  at  either  extrem  ty  to  a  blunt 
point;  the  membrane  forming  them  Is  thick,  tough,  and  fibroL  and 
IS  made  up  of  ceUular  tissue  and  bimdles  of  woody  fibre,  wS  spread 
out  from  the  flower-stalk,  and  are  visible  on  the  surface  To  the  nTd 
TcaXom."      ~  "eristic  of  the'seed  vessel 

Proni  Its  interior  the  seed  vessel  sends  off  three  prolono-ation^  or 
septa,  which  divide  it  into  as  many  compartments  Xh^^lf 
tains  several  hard  seeds  of  a  redLH^owrclV  t 
upon  the  surface  peculiar  markings.    The  sleds  arTlifprffn    .  ?" 
a  gelatinous  parenchymatous  substance  whTch  ImCtelT^"" 
1^2^:^^---^  tubulC^Llti^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

mmmmm 

blance  in  form  to  those  preSy  desJrM  ^^^^  ^'T" 

towards  is  a  lajer  of  smaU  ceUsr&    W    W  1°^ 

ceed  tte  cells  whicli  constitute  the  ll^mP^^Yt  of  ?1,V  *5'**f>'=- 

for  the  most  part  resemble  closely  thrcelS  of'^^  ™™L  ,!  '""^  '  ^^"^^ 

Mi?fei-Li^.t'ei^~ 
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phous,  paste-like  starch.'  We  find  tlie  cells  to  be  completely  filled 
With  minute,  distinctly-formed  starch  granules  resembling  closely 
^hose  of  rice.    Probably  the  statement  of  M.  Schleiden  arose  from  his 

Fig.  191. 

OUTER  MEMBRA.XE  AXD  TRANSVERSE  SECTION  OF  A  CAnDAlIOlI  SEED. 

(Magmfled  220  diameters.) 


^.  Portion  of  outermen^branee^n.^^^^ 

P^^^-^-   ^;JniTce'l^^^^^^^^  '  transparent  and 

^  mS'^ote^  ceUB  °*  the  substance  of  the  seed  rtself  xs  made  up, 

Tnd  wMch  ai-e  filled  vdth  starch  corpuscles. 

having  employed  but  a  feeble  magnifying  power  in  the  examination  of 
the  seeds.  „ov^m.inm  seeds  in  curry  powder  is  most  readily 

,j:'J^r^''J^r.TTZ^^'X^l^  cells  which  fo^  the 
substance  of  the  seeds. 
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Cumin  Seeds. 

The  cuuiiu  plant  (Ciiminum  cijminum)  belongs,  like  corianrlpv  fn 
the  natm-al  order  Umbellifer^  ;  it  is  a  native  of  Upper  Egypt^^  % 

Fig.  192. 

Transverse  Section  of  Mericarp  of  Cumix. 
(Magnified  220  diameters.) 


of  husk,   c  c,  cells  and  flbSs  Sf  ^hLh  tlTe  S.^n'^       f"^  innermost  layer 
formed.  //,  cells  of  the  seed  ?tsel?  contS^^^^^^^  °'  ''''  ^^^^^ 

extensively  cultivated  in  Sicily  and  Malta.    It  yields  a  volatile  oil 
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obtained  by  extmction  witli  absolute  alcohol  and  precipitation  by 

water    It  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  Cumtnol  and  Cymme. 

"  Cumin  seeds  resemble  somewhat  carawa^j^  seeds  bu  they^^^^^^^^^ 

straio-hter  and  of  a  li-hter  colour.    The  fi'uit  is  double,  like  that  ot 

foiTander  ^  other^imbelliferous  plants,  consisting  of  two  seeds 

rrrKeachmericai^hasfive,.^^^^^^^^^^ 

nnrl  four  secondare!  ridges,  which  are  prominent;  but  botli  aie  lur 
^shed  with  vt^^^      l^airs'or  prickles,  and  under  each  secondary  ridge 

"  'Sr^iT;ctn;  of  a  cumin  seed  exhibit  the  following  struc- 

Chairs  or  prickles  are  composed  of  f .^VVhTLS™^ 
wli^ph  are  arran^^d  in  the  long  axes  of  the  hairs.    The  husk  oi  cover 
^c^  ofthe  seerfs  made  up  of  numerous  rounded  or  angular  cells,  in 
thi  midst  of  which  the  large  and  triangular  vitt^  are  situated ;  and 
betXen  the  Ck  and  seed  itself,  there  is  usually  a  small  space,  which 

transparent;  tlieir  contents  consist  pmcipally  of  oil.    Ito  seeas 

"°*o\^SrpoSsB^a'Ly  psculiai-  medicinal  taste  and  smell; 
and  ttTto  these  Sat  cun-y  poUei-  owes  the  greater  part  of  ite  chaise- 
teristic  flavour  and  odour. 

Fenugreek  Seeds. 

Thp  sti-ucture  of  fenugreek  seeds  is  very  characteristic.  The 
7  %  ^TT^lt  consists  of  three  membranes  ;  the  outer  is  fomed 

K  «       rcjx^r  orr^":^s'£ 

fnvmer  vervmuch  flattened,  and  having  tlieir  maigms  i«c^  * 
toimei,veiy  iiiu  +i,ivfl  and  innermost  membrane  is  made  up 

STeSPstf  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

minutecllls  ;  those  in  the  n^V^^ff^^^t.  — ^  paTbSom" 
angular  form,  while  those  ^      be?n '^^^^^ 

much  elongated,  the  long  axes  oi  the  «f f  ^^"S-P^^f  i^^^^^  of  small 
in  each  lobe.    The  entire  seed  is  covered  by  a  smgie  layer 

angular  cells  (fig.  194). 
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Fig.  193. 

OuTOB  Coat  or  Testa  op  a  FENuaREES  Seed. 
(Magnified  220  diameters.) 


of  husk  of  seed ;  c  c,  bottle-like  cells  .fpSin^f''-  transverse  section 
of  coloured  cells  merging  into  /  f  thV  „  i?  °^crenated  cells  ;  e  e,  layer 
membrane,  filled  with  mucilage.  '  ^  ""^'"^  '^"^'^'^         tl^e  innermost 

Q  Q  2 
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Fig.  194. 

Transverse  Section  of  Lobe  of  Fenugreek  Seed. 
(Magnified  220  diametei-s.) 


a  a,  layer  of  -ga~  Zf^^f^ 
L^:?paTof  'S^l'^iTZTrZ'ohe^Prrn^E  the  inne.-most  margin  of 
lobe. 

THE  ADTTLTERATIONS  OF  CTJEEY  POWDEK. 

In  various  works  wHch  we  have  consulted  we  do  not  meet  wiU 
W  been  neglected  by  writers  on  tlie  adulteration  of  food. 

nesults  of  the  Examination  of  Samples. 

r...n.V-«u^  samples  of  this  article  were  subjected  to  analysis;  of 
these  nearly  four-fifths  xoere  adulterated. 

It  appeared— 
That  seven  only  were  genuine. 
That  nineteen  were  adulterated. 
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Thht  (jroimd  rice,  usually  in  very  large  quantities,  was  present  in 

nine  samples. 
That  potato  farina  was  detected  in  one  sample. 
That  sSt  was  present  in  eiffht  of  the  samples. 

That  the  highly  poisonous  metallic  oxide,  eed  lead,  was  detected  in 

no  less  than  eiffht  of  the  samples. 
That  in  seven  of  the  samples,  the  adulteration  consisted  of  ffroimd  rice 

only. 

That  in  owe  sample,  the  adulteration  consisted  oi ground  rice  and  salt. 
That  in  one  sample,  the  adulteration  consisted  of  ground  rice  and  eed 
lead. 

That  in  three  samples,  the  admixture  consisted  of  salt  only. 
That  in  three  samples,  the  adulteration  consisted  of  salt  and  eed  lead. 
That  in  three  samples,  the  adulteration  consisted  of  eed  lead  only. 
That  in  one  sample,  the  adulterations  consisted  of  eed  lead,  potato 
farina  and  salt. 

The  ahove  residts  do  not  give  the  whole  of  the  adulterations  to 
which  the  samples  of  cm-ry  powder  had  been  subjected,  since  they  do 
not^  include  the  ferruginous  earths,  which  were  shown,  in  our  article 
on  '  Cayenne,'  to  he  so  frequently  employed  to  impart  colour  to  that 
substance. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  curry  powder  was  adulterated  nearly  to 
the  same  extent  as  Cayenne,  and  with  ingredients  equally  pernicious, 
bmce  the  quantity  of  cuny  powder  eaten  at  a  meal  is  so  considerable. 
Its  adulteration  with  red  lead  is  even  more  prejudicial  and  danoerous 
than  m  the  case  of  Cayenne.  Not  long  since  we  received  a  parcel  of 
curry  powder  from  a  sui'geon,  accompanied  by  the  statement  that  the 
person  who  had  partaken  of  it  had  been  made  very  ill  by  it.  We  found 
it,  on  analysis,  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  lead'. 

The  lead  in  curry  powder  is,  no  doubt,  generally  introduced 
tm-ougJi  the  adulterated  Cayenne  employed  in  its  manufacture.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  clu-omate  of  lead  may  here,  as  in  some  other 
cases,  be  used  to  intensify  and  render  more  permanent  the  colour  of 
the  powder. 

The  whole  of  the  ingredients  required  for  making  curry  powder 
may  be  obtained  of  most  seedsmen.  o       j  r 

With  a  common  pestle  and  mortar  the  seeds  may  be  reduced  to 
powder,  and  thus  the  housekeeper  may  herself  prepare  genuine  currv 
powder,  of  the  best  quality,  at  a  cost  of  about  2d.  per  ounce.  Since 
curry  powder  is  retailed  at  Qd.,  8d.,  and  even  Is.  an  ounce,  it  evi- 
dently bears  an  enormous  profit.  What,  then,  must  be  the  gain  upon 
the  sale  of  an  article  which  is  made  up  principally  of  turmeric  powder 
salt,  ground  nee,  and  inferior  capsicum  hemes  ?  and  of  such  a  mix' 
ture  many  of  the  curry  powders  purchased  at  the  shops  almost  entirelv 
consist.  ^ 
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The  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Curry  Potoder. 

The  adulterations  of  cuny  powder,  with  the  exception  Potato 
farina  or  starch,  met  with  in  one  sample,  hem-  the  same  a^hose  ot 
Cayenne,  the  methods  for  their  discovery  are  also  the  same;  the  readei 
is  therefore  referred  to  the  article  on  '  Cayenne. 

The  presence  of  potato  starch  is  detected  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope ;  the  charactei-s  of  its  grannies  are  described  under  the  head  of 
'  Arrowroot.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXXV. 
TURMERIC  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OP  ADULTERATION. 

Any  added  vegetable  or  mineral  substance. 

TiJEMEEic  powder  consists  of  the  groimd  tubers  of  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  same  genus  as  ginger,  viz.  Curcuma  longa,  and  which  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  India  and  China. 


Composition  of  Turmeric. 
The  composition  of  turmeric  is  shown  in  the  following  analysis 


Yellow  volatile  oil 
Curcumin  . 
Yellow  extractive 
Gura  . 

Woody  fibre 
Water  and  loss  . 


John's  analysis. 


10  to  11 

11  to  12 

14 
57 
5 


7  to 


Acrid  oil. 
Curcumin. 
Brown  colouring  matter, 
Gum  (a  little). 


Vogel  and  FeUetier's  analysis. 

Starch. 


100 


Woody  fibre. 
Chloride  of  calcium. 
Turmeric. 


To  extract  curcumin,  the  pulverised  root  is  boiled  with  water  the 
residue  treated  with  boiling  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  filtered 
evaporated,  the  residue  digested  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution 
in  its  turn  evaporated,  when  the  cmrcumin  is  obtained,  together  with  a 
little  essential  oil.  '  ° 

It  is_  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble,  but  dissolves 
readily  m  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils.    It  melts  at 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  turmeric  is  characterised  by  its  beautiful 
green  fluorescence  ;  the  spectrum  of  the  solution  not  exhibitino-  anv 
pecuhar  dark  or  bright  bands.  The  fluorescence  is  best  seen  bv 
placing  the  solution  of  turmeric  in  alcohol  or  benzol  in  a  small  beaker 
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and  concentrating  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  solution  by  means  of  a 
"burning-glass,  when  the  illuminated  cone  thus  produced  will  appear 
bright  green. 

Structure  of  Turmenc. 
The  structure  of  the  tiiber  of  tuimeric  is  well  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed figures. 

Fig.  195. 
Section  of  Tuber  of  Turmeric. 


by  tbe  side  of  the  duct. 

Tui-meric  powder  consists  of  large  cells ;  some  of  these  are  loosely 
imbeS  in  a  retictilar  tissue,  but  others,  and  these  the  ma.ionty,  aie 
quHe  free  they  may  be  recognised  -ith  fac  hty,  under  the  microscope, 
Iw  tliPir  size  and  bright  yellow  colour  (hg.  1  Jo;. 

mera-rhed,  e^achlell  is  found  to  -ntain  co lom^^^^^ 
well  as  a  number  of  starch  gra^des  resembling,  closelj  those  ot  Uur 
cuma  arrowroot,  already  described  and  figured  (fig.  Ut,;. 
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On  the  application  of  iodine  the  cells  become  of  a  deep  blue,  and 
with  potash,  of  a  reddish  colour. 

THE  ADTJLTEEATIOJfS  OP  TURMEEIC. 

Of  fourteen  samples  of  tm-meric  powder  subjected  to  examination, 
two  were  adulterated  with  yeUoiv  ochre,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  20 

Fig.  196. 


t't-p™?;^'??  represents  the  appearance  and  characters  of  qmuine  nrouncl 
Tlrmkhic.  Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  naagnified  220  cUamete"! 

per  cent.,  while  nearly  all  the  other  specimens  contained  considerable 

rei^ht^this  -      ^'^^^  -  ^-^t  to 

ascertain  whether  it  was  liable  or  not  to Tophi^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^-^^ 
The  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Turmeric 

elsewhere  dLeted  for  the  detectlVtS  Z^tZZ^^'^^ 
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presence  of  the  oclire  is  in  general  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  colour 
and  weight  of  the  ash.  . 

Should  the  ash,  say,  of  10  g-rammes  of  the  turmeric  contain  alkali, 
as  carhonate  of  soda  or  potash,  we  must  proceed  as  follows  :  the  alkali 
must  be  dissolved  out  of  the  ash  by  means  of  distilled  water.  The 
solution  is  coloured  blue  by  means  of  a  drop  of  tincture  of  litmus,  and 
the  amount  of  alkalinity  is  ascertained  by  the  addition  from  a  graduated 
burette  of  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  change  in  the 
colour  of  the  litmus  indicating  the  end  of  the  reaction. 

For  the  determination  and  estimation  of  potash  and  soda  the  pro- 
cesses will  be  found  given  in  the  article  on  '  Tea.' 

It  is  always  well  to  test,  before  commencing  the  analysis,  the  re- 
action of  the  watery  solution  of  tbe  ash,  as,  unless  this  is  decidedly 
alkaline,  it  does  not  contain  alkali,  and  again  it  is  proper  also  to  test 
the  aah,  to  ascertain  whether  salt  has  been  used,  and  wMch  is  some- 
times employed  to  heigbten  the  colour  of  vegetable  powders.^  Very 
generally  the  presence  of  alkali  in  the  ash  of  turmeric' powder  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  greenish  colom-,  more  or  less  intense,  exhibited 
by  it  when  first  removed  from  the  fire. 
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OHAPTEE  XXXVI. 
LIQUORICE  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION, 

Any  added  substance,  vegetable  or  mineral. 

LiOTOEiCE  is  an  article  largely  consumed,  and  it  furnishes  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  system  of  adulteration  which  extends  to  a  yarieJy  of  other 
drugs  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Liquorice  is  met  with  under  various  forms  and  names  ;  thus  there 
i^  sUck  Uquonce,  the  powder,  the  Pharmacopceial  extract  tC  hrSm 
extract  pipe  liquorice,  and  Pontefract  lozenges.  '  ^ 

btich  hquorice  consists  of  the  imderground  stem  or  rhizome  of  a 
plant  helongmg  to  the  genus  Glycyrrhiza,v^u^]lj  in  this  couX  gC 
2rrhiza  glabra;  the  powder  is  the  root  ground  and  pulverised  Vht" 
the  other  preparations  named  consist  of  the  extract  ;^hL  in  the  case 
X  ^^^^  ^o  b'e  reW.  '''' 

thp  W      T  ^^l^^^i  ^^ti-act  or  juice,  is  considered 

the  best ;  and  accordingly  as  it  is  prepared  in  Spain  or  Italy,  it  L  called 
Spamsh  or  Itahan  juice.    We  learn  from  Pereira  that  fi,l  S     •  ? 
extract  is  prepared  in  Catalonia  from  Gkmm^za  j£L  llf'?''''.'? 
Italian  extract  is  obtained  in  Calabria^  from  tl^^^^^^ 
the  liquorice  plant  has  been  extensive  y  ciSlivated  if  Siis  cou^^^ 
^ftXLaTpCri^^^^^^^^  -  -ny^dSf^rSnt 

^^^^^^^ 

o^ateof  ...  as  ^^XS^^^:^^-^  oJ 
tionfSf^^^:^^ 

proportions  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  which  tTrTf^nfo^ 
ThefoUowing  is  the  composition  of  100  parts  oC  the  fresh  root 
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The  Fresh  Root. 


Glycyrrhizin  ..... 

Gum  

Matter  soluble  in  alcohol,  chiefly  resin 

Albumen  

f^tarch  

Woody  fibre  l^  ^o 

Moisture  ""'o^ 

Ash,  3-07  per  cent. 


8-60 
26-60 
•75 
•97 
22-91 


Total      .  100-00 

The  analysis  of  100  parts  of  the  undecorticated  imivder  furnished  the 
following  results  : — 

The  Powder. 


Glycyrrhizin  

Gum  

Matter  soluble  in  alcohol,  chiefly  resin  . 

Albumen 


10-40 
43-30 
1-09 
1-50 


Starch  24-41 

&tarcn  ^  ^^.^o 

4-10 
.  100-00 


Woody  fibre 
Moisture 


Total 


The  analysis  of  the  decorticated  potoder  furnished  nearly  similar 
results : — 


The  Decoy 


ticated  Powder 


Glycyrrhizin . 
Gum 
Eesin  . 
Albumen 
Starch  . 
Woody  fibre  . 
Moisture 


13-00 
37-10 
•80 

1-80 
29^52 
16-68 

1-20 

100-00 


Five  hundred  parts  of  the  fresh  root  fiu-nished  1/5  parts  of  extract ; 
while  thesamequantityof  the  .powder  of  the  dried  root  gave  2/5  parts 
of  extract.  Lastly,  100  parts  of  this  extract,  dried  at  a  teniperatui-e  of 
100°  0.,  yielded  19-3  parts  of  liquorice  sugar,  and  80-o  parts  ot 
matter  insolnhle  in  alcohol,  and  which  consisted  chiefly  of  gimi  with  a 

meS^in;  and  genuine,  extract  of  liquorice  is  entirely  soluhle  in 

As  will  he  shortly  apparent,  the  ahoye  analyses  fiirnish  some  useful 
datathy  which  the  quality  of  the  different  lands  ot  hquorice  may  be 

^""'^  GtcvVr/,.-.m  may  he  thus  obtained.   The  filtered  and  concentrated 
aqueoSnfu^^     o/the  root  is  treated  ^'^^}^,^}'-'' ^^^^^ 
This  occasions  a  dark  brown  precipitate,  which  is  washed  with  watei 
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until  it  IS  quite  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  then  dissolved 
repeatedly  m  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-844.  Small  quantities  of 
ether  are  now  added  to  the  not  too  concentrated  solution  as  long  as  a 
dark-coloured  resinous  substance  is  precipitated.  The  filtrate  on  eva- 
poration deposits  the  glycyrrhizin. 

It  is  a  yeUow,  amorphous,  non-fermentable  substance,  possessino-  a 
sweet  taste ;  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  easily  soluble  in  hot  wat°er 
soluble  m  cold  alcohol  and  in  warm  ether.     It  is  also  soluble  in 
alkalies  and  is  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by  acids,  in  an  excess 
ot  which  it  IS,  however,  partially  dissolved. 

By  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  and  other  acids  it  is  decomposed, 
glycyrrhetin  and  glucose  being  formed. 

Its  solution  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barimn,  sulphate  of  ma-- 
uesia,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  basic  acetate  of  lead  ° 

Asparagin  may  be  obtained  from  liquorice  root  as  follows  -—The 
root,  after  bemo-  cut  into  pieces,  is  exhausted  with  water.  The  solution 
IS  boiled,  mixed  with  acetic  acid  to  separate  the  glycyrrhizin  and  then 
with  acetate  of  lead,  malate  and  phosphate  of  lead  UngXowrdown 
together  with  colouring  matter.  The  excess  of  lead  is  removed  b^ 
siilphuretted  hydrogen,  the  filtered  liquid  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk 
when,  after  a  few  days,  crystals  of  asparagin  will  become  deposited 


STRXJCTTTEE  OP  LIQUORICE. 

The  general  structure  of  liquorice  root  is  verv  distinpfi'vp  • 
element  of  which  it  consists  areVndles  of  wooIyX:^"  tissu^ 
fringed ''"'^^  ^^'^^  e WtsleXS 

In  transverse  sections  of  the  root,  a  linear  zone  is  obse^wpd 
usuaUv  distant  from  the  circumference  about  the  third  of  thelJiLk' 
ness  of  the  root.    The  part  of  the  root  ^oithout  the  zone  isTavS 
by  bundles  of  woody  fibre,  united  together  by  ceUul^t iW  that 
^v^th^n  the  zone  is  traversed  by  nimerous  dotted  ducts  or^^essels 
as  well  as  by  bundles  of  woody  fibre  :  while  the  cells  of  Vp^,Ill  ^ 
tissue,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  root   are  filled\l>l^^^^^^ 
corpuscles  (figs.  197,  198  and  199).  ' 

These  starch  corpuscles  ave  verv  character! sfip  •         o,,^  i 

older  roots  medullary  ravs  mav  be  seen     THp  ol^f  T  ! 
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Fig.  197. 


Transverse  section  of  root  of  LiquORICe,  showing  the  doifed  duels,  the  biinf'lcs  of 
■    uoody  fibre,  and  the  connecting  cellular  tissue.   Magnified  40  diameters. 
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THE  ADULTEEATIONS  OP  LIQTJOEICE. 

Haying  tliiis  described  the  chemical  composition  and  the  structure 
of  liquorice  root,  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  liquorice  mav  next 
he  considered.  ^ 

Pig.  198. 


Longitudinal  section  of  Liquorice  Root.   Magnified  40  diameters. 

On  consulting  the  works  of  different  writers  on  adulteration  we 
have  met  with  the  following  observations  relating  to  liquorice  ' 

Accum  states  that  Spanish  liquorice  frequently  nothino-  ekp 
than  a  mixture  of  the  worst -kind  of  (/iim  arable,  called  Indian  or 
Barhmj  gmn,  imported  chiefly  for  making  shoe  blackin^•.  A  solution 
of  the  genuine  Spanish  liquorice  juice  is  mixed  with\  soJution  of 
Barbary  gum  ;  and  the  mixture,  after  being  inspissated  to  a  proper 
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consistence,  is  again  made  up  into  cylindrical  roUs  wM^^^^^^ 

moist  are  coyered  with  hay  leaves,  and  repacked  in  chests  to  resemDie 

r  everTrpect  the  genine  Spanish  liquorice  jmce  imported  from 

Catalonia.' 

Fig.  199. 


Brande,  in  his  'Dictionary  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy, 
puhlished  in  1836,  remarks  as  lollows  :-  ,eparation  of  the 

^  '  The  chief  consumption  of  liquonce  is  m  ^he  pi  P  ^^^^ 
extract,  which  is  hnported  from  the  South  ot  I^urop 
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of  Spanish  juice ;  it  is  usually  burned  and  otherwise  carelessly  pre- 
pared and  adulterated,  and  often  contains  copper,  derived  from  the  pans 
in  which  the  decoction  of  the  root  is  evaporated.' 

M.  Chevalier  states  that  ^  liquorice  is  often  falsified  by  starch  and 
a  large  proportion  of  inert  powders.  It  has  also  been  falsified  by  an 
extract  which  gives  it  the  taste  of  hay. 

^  It  contains  likewise  metallic  copper,  removed  mechanically  from 
the  pans  of  that  metal  in  which  it  is  prepared.  But  it  does  not 
contain  salts  of  copper,  a  conclusion  which  results  from  many  experi- 
ments made  by  M.  Villain.' 

^  Liquorice/  writes  Pereira,  '  as  met  with  in  commerce,  however 
IS  rarely  pure.  It  contains  the  soluble  principles  of  the  root  with 
some  copper  scraped  off  the  boiler  by  the  spatula  employed  to  stir  the 
extract  dm-mg  its  preparation.  Fee  says  that  four  ounces  of  this 
extract  yield  two  drachms  and  a  half  of  metallic  copper ;  but  there 
must  be  some  great  mistake  in  this  statement.  If  the  foreio-n  extract 
be  dissolved  m  water,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  inspissated,  we 
obtani  refined  liquorice.  But  I  am  informed  that  the  pipe  refined 
liquorice  is  a  very  adulterated  article.  The  Pontefract  lozenges  are 
made  of  refined  liquorice,  and  are  much  esteemed.' 


Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samples. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  state  the  results  of  our  own  examinations 
u  liquorice,  premising  that  genuine  extract  of  liquorice 

should  dissolve  m  water  without  leaving  any  residue,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  contain  starch  ;  that  it  should  yield  from  about  90 
to  nearlv  100  parts  of  extractive  matter,  according  to  the  state  of 
dryness  m  which  it  may  happen  to  be  at  the  time  of  analysis  :  this 
extractive  matter  should  furnish  from  75  to  85  per  cent  of  matter 
msoluble  m  alcohol,  chiefly  gum;  and  from  lO^to  15  pei  ce^f  of 
saccharine  matter  or  liquorice  sugar. 

H^ff?\''''''^-^!^'  °S  ^/«;%-/oi*;-°samples  of  liquorice,  including  the 
J  r.^^lt^n  r  °f  'f^  i^^i^^liquorice,  and  Pontefract  lozenges, 
caiehilly  considered,  furnish  some  important  results 

ihus   It  appears  that  the  gum  of   the  difi^erent  kinds  of  roll 

If  %\^  ^  ^  P^''  P^'*  °^  some  c^^ses  consisting 

of  cane  sugar ;  of  the  extractive  from  75-9  to  47-1  per  cent 

Of  the  pipe  liquorice,  that  the  ^wm  varied  from  22-7' to  45-9  ver 
cent. ;  the  sugar  from  19-6  to  11-0,  the  greater  part  of  this  consistkS 
of  cane  sugar;  and  the  extractive  from  67-1  to  43-7  per  cent 

Of  the  Pontefract  lozenges  the  gum  ranged  from  31-5  to  25-7  •  thp 

It  further  appears  from  the  analyses  that  the  whole  of  the  ml/ 
bquorice  furnished  insoluble  residues^  varying  in  amount  from  18-60 
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to  42-00  per  cent.  In  tioelve  cases  these  residues  consisted  of  boiled 
starch,  prolDablv  rice  (the  starch  present  in  the  different  samples  of 
Solazzi  and  Baracco  extract  was  always  of  this  kind):  in  seven 
samples  of  wheat  jiour,  in  one  of  potato  starch,  and  in  one  of  wheat 

flour  and  rice.  , 

That  the  jji>e  liquorices  likewise  furnished  insoluble  residues,  tor 
the  most  part,  in  still  larger  amounts  than  the  roll  liquorice  ;  thus  the 
smallest  residue  weighed,  after  heiug  dried  on  a  water-bath,  3-i-o  and 
the  largest  41-0  per  cent.  In  five  cases  this  consisted  of  xohent 
flour,  in  one  of  rye  four,  and  in  one  of  potato,  rice,  and  wheat  jiours. 
In  five  cases  a  small  part  of  this  residue  consisted  of  gelatin,  the 
pipes  being  furnished  with  a  distinct  tube  of  that  substance. 

Lastly^that  the  Fontefract  lozenges  fm-nished  residues  consisting  of 
wheat Jiour  (subject  to  the  action  of  heat),  which  varied  in  amount 
from  36-5  to  39-0  per  cent.  ,    .  .       ,  t, 

The  ash  of  the  difierent  samples  of  roll  and  pipe  liquorice  and  Ton- 
tefract  lozenges  varied  from  2-50  to  16  per  cent.,  and  consisted  m 
several  cases  of  foreign  mineral  matter ;  this  in  one  instance  amounted 
to  13  per  cent.,  and  was  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk.  The 
ashes  of  the  pipe  liquorices  in  two  or  thi-ee  cases  were  so  deeply 
coloured  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  some  colom-ed  mineral  earthy 
substance  had  been  emploved  to  increase  their  weight.  _ 

It  is  thus  evident  that  "the  different  Mnds  of  roll,  pipe  hquonce,_and 
Pontefract  lozenges  are  subject  to  very  extensive  adulteration,  this  m 
some  instances  amounting  to  nearly  one-half  the  article. 

As  a  rule,  the  pipe  liquorice  and  Pontefract  lozenges  contain  a  larger 
amount  of  foreign  starchy  matter  than  even  the  inferior  descriptions  ol 
roll  liquorice.  Many  of  the  pipe  liquorices  are  in  addition  fiu-nished 
with  a  thick  coating  of  gelatin;  this  is  sometimes  of  the  worst  qua- 
lity and  but  little  superior  to  glue.  The  best  way  to  exhibit  the  tube 
of  Velatin  encasing  the  pipes  is  to  place  them  m  cold  water;  the  pipes 
wiU  swell  up  and  increase  to  two  or  three  times  their  original  size ; 
when  in  this  state,  the  gelatin  may  be  easily  removed. 

The  ino-redients  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  the  descriptions  ot 
liquorice  above  referred  to  consist,  then,  of  starch  of  various  lands,  as 
ioheat,barley,  rye,  rice  fours,  and  potato  starch,  either  separately  or  in 
combination  ;  cane  sugar,  gelatin,  and  foreign  mineral  matter,  as  cai- 

Although  not  immediately  connected  with  the  object  of  this  article, 
we  yet,  when  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  liquorices,  thought  it  desxrabk 
to  determine  how  ^frequently  and  to  what  f  tent  t.he  samples  we^e 
contaminated  with  copper.  We  detected  that  metal  m  thirteen  of  he 
twenty-one  roll  liquorices  examined,  m  greater  l^^^^^^^^oS  -30 
quantities  in  three  of  the  samples  were,  for  the  100  parte  8,  25^;^ 
of  a  grain.  Traces  of  copper  were  foiJnd  m  only  one  of  the  pipe  liquo 
rices,  and  in  none  of  the  Pontefract  lozenges.         ^^,„,:„„tion  of  the 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  state  the  results  of  the  examination  oi  me 
extract  of  liquorice  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
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Ten  samples  of  extract  of  liquorice  were  examined  ;  four  of  these 
dissolved  nearly  without  residue,  and  were  genuine  ;  the  remainder  of 
the  samples  deposited  insoluhle  residues  amounting  to  3,  13,  17,  9,  7, 
18-0  and  33  per  cent,  respectively.  In  four  cases  they  consisted  of 
hoiled  starchy  matter,  and  in  one  instance  of  starchy  matter  and  gelatin. 

The  sample  containing  the  gelatin  furnished  only  65'5  per  cent, 
of  extract,  and  the  insoluble  residue  amounted  to  17  per  cent.,  thus 
lea\dng  1 8  per  cent,  for  moisture,  which  large  quantity  the  liquorice 
was  partly  enabled  to  retain,  in  consequence  of  its  admixture  with 
gelatin. 

It  is  evident  from  the  nature  and  quantities  of  the  insoluble 
residues  that  the  adulterated  samples  of  extract  of  liquorice  consisted 
of  the  for  eif/n  extract  melted  down. 

The  compilers  of  the  PharmacopcBia  were  doubtless  led  to  prescribe 
a  form  for  the  preparation  of  a  genuine  extract  of  liquorice  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  of  the  adulteration  of  the  foreign  extract.  We 
thus  perceive  to  what  an  extent  the  regulations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  are 
evaded  in  this  case.  In  further  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Pharmacopoeia  in  this  and  doubtless  in  many  other  articles  is  disre- 
garded, we  may  mention  that  we  were  only  able  to  procure  the  Pharma- 
copoeial  extract  at  about  one-third  of  the  chemists'  shops  at  which  we 
enquired  for  it.  In  one  case,  although  we  particularly  requested  to 
be  fiunished  with  the  true  extract,  some  of  the  foreign  extract  was 
coarsely  poAvdered  while  we  waited,  and  handed  to  us  as  the  article  we 
enquired  for,  and  for  which  we  were  made  to  pay  twice  the  usual  price. 

In  the  next  and  last  place,  we  will  proceed  to  state  the  results  of 
the  examination  of  numerous  samples  oi 2J0wdered liquorice. 

Of  twenty-eight  samples  of  liquorice  inp)otvder  subjected  to  exami- 
nation, eleven  were  adulterated.  Of  these  one  consisted  chiefly  of  ivheat 
jiour,  another  contained  a  large  quantity  of  woody  fibre,  two  contained 
much  foreign  woody  fibre,  two  woody  fibre  and  turmeric,  another  ^coody 
fibre  and  wheat  fiour,  one  was  made  up  chiefly  of  Indian  corn,  pjotato 
and  sayofiours,  and  turineric,  another  of  sago,  ivoody  fibre,  and  much 
turmeric,  another  of  East  Indian  arrowroot  and  a  little  turmeric,  and 
another  consisted  almost  entirely  of  potato  fiour,  a  little  wheat  fiour, 
and  turmeric.    Some  of  the  samples  likewise  contained  cane  sugar. 

We  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper  we  believed  it  would 
be  found  that  liquorice  afforded  an  example  of  a  system  of  adulteration 
which  extended  to  other  and  more  important  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica.  We  will  now  adduce  some  evidence  to  show  that  this  is  really 
the  case. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  some  wholesale  druggists  prepare,  and 
they  nearly  all  keep,  what  are  known  in  the  trade  as  compound  powders 
One  of  these  is  liquorice,  the  genuine  powder  being  distinguished  as 
Pidvis  GlycyrrhizfB  Verus. 

_  Other  compound  powders  are  those  of  tiu:meric,  gentian,  feuuo-reek 
aniseed,  cmnin,  and  elecam;gane.  °  ^ 
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Those  of  turmeric,  gentian,  and  fenugreek  are  usually  prepared 
after  the  following  receipts,  or  some  modifications  of  them  : — 

Turmeric  Powder.  Gentian  Powder. 

Yellow  ochre     .      .lib.  Geutian    .      .  lib. 

Turmeric  .       .       .    lib.  H"^'''^.  •       '    o  lu 

Wheat  flour     .       .    2  lbs.  Wheat  flour     .    2  lbs. 

Cape  aloes       .  grs. 

Fenugreek  Poivder. 
Fenugreek,  lb.  iss. 
Tunueric,  §  xii. 
Wheat  flour,  lb.  iii. 

This  custom  is  defended  on  the  plea  that  no  deception  is  practised, 
and  that  these  powders  are  sold  as  compound  articles.  This  may  be 
so  as  "between  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  m  drugs,  but  it  assui-ediy 
is  not  the  case  as  between  these  parties  and  the  medical  profession 
and  the  public  :  the  liquorice  powders,  the  extensive  and  varied  adul- 
teration of  which  we  have  just  described,  were  sold  simply  as  liquorice, 
and  no  acknowledgment  whatever  was  made  even  m  a  single  instance 
of  their  compound  character.  in. 

It  is  evident  that  the  practice  of  malang  and  seUing  these  com- 
pound powders  is  most  objectionable ;  it  indicates  a  laxity  of  principle, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  m  dru^s,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  medical  profession  and  the  public  are  by  it  seriously 

imposed  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  medicines  that  these  compounds 

are  used  Although  this  is  the  case  to  some  extent,  yet  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  they  are  not  thus  exclusively  employed  ;  besides,  why  should 
these  adulterated  powders  be  thrust  down  the  throats  of  cattle  _ 

We  have  now  shown  that  liquorice  in  aU  its  forms  and  varieties  is 
subject  to  an  enormous  amoimt  of  adulteration,  and  that  various  sub- 
stances are  employed  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  it  has  been  shown—  . 

That  the  whole  of  the  foreign  extracts  or  roll  liquorices  were  adul- 
terated, some  to  the  extent  of  nearly  50  per  cent._  i     „^  i 

That  the  whole  of  the  pipe  liquorices  examined  were  also  adul- 
terated, some  of  them  not  containing  one-third  their  weight  ot 

^"^That'the  Pontefract  lozenges  likewise  contained  but  little  Uquorice. 

That  of  the  samples  of  the  extract  of  liquorice  of  the  PharmacopcBia, 
one-half  were  adulterated;  these  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  the 
foreio-n  extract  melted  down.  .  .  , 

Lastly,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  powdered  liquorices  examined 
were  adulterated,  many  of  them  containing  only  as  much  hquonce  as 
™  necessary  to  impart  the  flavoiir  of  the  genmne  powder. 

Of  the  adulterations  discovered  m  roll  hquonce,  ^o^^^/},^  P^^J  f^^. 
by  the  foreign  preparers  of  the  extract,  while  others  are  the  woik  ot 
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parties  nearer  home.  It  is,  we  "believe,  not  uncommon  for  the  foreign 
extract  to  he  melted  down  after  its  arrival  in  this  coimtry,  for  the 
purpose  of  snhjecting  it  to  further  adulteration.  In  some  cases  the 
adulterating  ingredients,  as  flour  and  chalk,  are  so  clumsily  mixed  with 
the  liquorice,  that  particles  and  masses  of  these  substances  may  be 
detected  by  the  naked  eye  alone,  and  may  be  picked  out  with  a 
penknife. 

The  adulterations  of  pipe  and  powdered  liqiiorice  described  were 
no  doubt  elfected  in  this  country. 

Fig.  200. 


Liquorice  Powder,  adulterated  with  Turmeric  and  East  Indian  arrowroot. 
(Magnified  220  diameters.) 

Of  the  ingredients  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  liquorice,  some 
are  themselves  liable  to  adulteration.  This  is  the  case  with  the  tur- 
meric used,  which  we  have  found  to  be  adulterated  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  20  per  cent,  with  yelloiv  ochre. 

THE  DETECTION  OF  THE  ADTJLTEEATIONS  OP  LIQTJORICE 

Since  most  of  the  adulterati^^  liquorice  consist  in  the  addition 
of  vegetable  substances  of  different  kinds,  the  microscope  allbrds  the 
chief  means  for  their  discovery. 
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The  characters  of  wheat  Jlour,  turmeric  and  East  Indian  arroioroot 
have  already  been  descrihed  and  delineated  in  woodcuts ;  the  ap- 
pearances presented  by  liquorice  powder  adulterated  with  the  two  last 
named  substances  are  "also  exhibited  in  fig.  200. 

The  chief  chemical  adulterations  practised  are  those  with  sugar 
and  chalh.  The  process  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  the  last  is 
pointed  out  under  the  head  of '  Tea,'  while  for  the  detection  of  cane 
sugar  in  liquorice  powder  we  may  proceed  as  follows : — 

Add  about  50  cc.  of  cold  water  to  15  grammes  of  the  powder ; 
filter,  and  evaporate  on  a  water-bath  at  a  gentle  heat.  If  cane  sugar  be 
present  it  will  crvstallise  as  the  evaporation  draws  near  to  an  end,  and 
if  now  a  little  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  the  residual  mass  wiU  mmie- 
diately  become  charred.  Sulphuric  acid  does  not  carbonise  liquorice 
sugar  or  glycyrrhizin,  but  forms  with  it  a  chemical  compoimd  or  sul- 

^^^Glvcyrrhizin  and  cane  sugar  may  be  thus  separated  from  each 
other  •  add  excess  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  to  a  strong  filtered  infusion 
of  the  powder,  remove  the  lead  held  in  solution  by  means  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  filter,  evaporate  on  a  water-bath,  and  when  dry  weigh 
the  residue,  which  consists  of  cane  sugar.  ,       ^  + 

Or  the  glycyrrhizin  mav  be  removed  from  the  powder  or  the  exti-act 
by  means  of  warm  ether.  "The  residue,  containing  the  cane  sugar,  mav 
be  converted  into  glucose  by  boiling  ^dth  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  glucose  estimated  by  means  of  the  copper  test. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
ANNATTO  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

In  cake  and  roll  annatto,  any  foreign  vegetable  or  mineral  substance,  and 
in  solutions,  any  foreign  vegetable  or  mineral  substance  other  than  the  alkali 
necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  annatto. 

The  next  article  wMcli  falls  under  our  consideration  is  annatto  ;  this, 
tliOLigli  not  employed  as  food,  is  yet  added  to  several  articles  of  con- 
sumption, and  it  therefore  becomes  of  interest  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  subject  to  adulteration  or  not. 

Amiatto  is  the  colouring  matter  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  a  plant 
named  Biva  orellana,  L.,  and  which  forms  the  type  of  the  small  natu- 
ral order  BixinecB.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  the  West  and 
East  Indies  ;  but  the  article  annatto  is  chiefly  prepared  in  Brazil  and 
Caj'enne. 

The  tree  is  an  evergreen,  and  the  seeds  are  enclosed  in  pods,  the 
colouring  matter  being-  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  seeds. 

It  appears  that  two  dift'erent  processes  are  pursued  in  order  to 
separate  the  colouring  matter.  According  to  the  ordinary  process,  the 
seeds,  after  being  removed  from  the  pods,  are  bruised  and  transferred 
to  a  vat,  when  they  are  mixed  with  as  much  water  as  covers  them. 
Here  they  are  left  for  several  weeks  or  months.  '  The  substance  thus 
obtained,'  Dr.  Ure  states,  '  is  now  squeezed  through  sieves,  placed 
above  the  steeper,  that  the  water  containing  the  colouring  matter  in 
suspension  may  retiu'n  into  the  vat. 

'  The  residuum  is  preserved  under  the  leaves  of  the  Annana  (pine- 
apple tree)  till  it  becomes  hot  by  fermentation.  It  is  then  again  sub- 
jected to  the  same  operation,  and  this  treatment  is  continued  until  no 
more  colour  remains. 

'  The  substance  thus  extracted  is  passed  through  sieves,  in  order 
to  separate  the  remainder  of  the  seeds ;  and  the  coloui-  is  allowed  to 
subside.  The  precipitate  is  boiled  in  coppers  until  it  is  reduced  to 
a  consistent  paste.  It  is  then  suffered  to  cool,  and  is  dried  in  the 
shade.' 

The  second  process  is  that  recommended  by  Leblond.  He  proposes 
simply  to  wash  the  seeds  until  they  are  entirely  deprived  of  colour 
to  precipitate  the  colouring  matter  by  means  of  vinegar  or  lemon 
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juice,  and  to  Loil  it  up  in  the  ordinary  manner,  or  to  drain  it  in  bags, 
as  is  practised  with  indigo.  Tlie  annatto  prepared  in  this  way  is 
said  to  be  four  times  as  valuable  as  that  made  according  to  the  tii'st- 
described  process. 

It  does  not  appear  from  either  of  these  descriptions  that  anything 
is  added  to  the  annatto  except  water.  This  is  important  with  refer- 
ence to  its  adulteration. 

Before  proceeding  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  adulteration  of 
any  article,  the  first  step  necessary  is  to  make  oneself  acquainted 
with  its  properties  and  characteristics ;  and  if  the  substance  be  vege- 
table, it  is  requisite  that  we  should  determine  its  structure  by  means 
of  the  microscope.  We  thus  obtain  certain  fixed  data  or  standards 
of  comparison  from  which  to  start. 

STETJCTTJKE  OP  THE  SEED  OF  ANNATTO. 

Subjecting  the  seeds  of  annatto  to  examination  with  the  microscope, 
we  find  that  their  outer  or  red  portion  does  not  exhibit  sluj  very  de- 
finite structure,  that  the  sm-face  of  the  seed  proper  consists  of  narrow 
or  elongated  cells  or  fibres,  vertically  disposed  ;  while  the  inner  white 
portion  consists  of  cells  filled  with  niunerous  starch  corpuscles,  well 
defined,  of  medium  size,  and  resembling  in  form  and  in  the  elongated 
and  stellate  hilum  the  starch  granules  of  the  pea  and  bean  (fig.  201). 

In  ffenuine  manufactured  annatto  but  little  structure  is  met  with ;  in 
portions  of  the  outer  cells  are  however  seen — as  well  as  in  those  speci- 
mens which  in  the  coiu'se  of  their  preparation  have  not  been  sub- 
jected, as  they  usually  are,  to  the  action  of  boiling  water — a  few  of  the 
starch  corpuscles. 

Annatto  is  used  by  dyers,  painters,  soap-makers,  and  to  colour 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

By  dyers  and  soap-makers  it  is  frequently  purchased  for  use  in 
the  state  m  which  it  is  imported,  these  parties  adding  the  allrali  as  a 
solvent  as  they  use  it ;  in  these  cases  it  does  not  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  English  so-called  manufactm-ers  at  all.  In  other  cases 
the  manufacturers  re-prepare  it  in  the  several  forms  of  roll,  cake, 
orange,  black,  and  fluid  annattos.  ' 

COMPOSITION  OF  ANNATTO. 

The  pulp  siuTounding  the  unfermented  fresh  seeds  was  found  by 
Dr.  John  to  consist  of  28  parts  of  coloiu-ing  resinous  matter,  26-5  of 
vegetable  ghiten,  20  of  ligneous  fibre,  20  of  colouring,  4  of  extractive 
matter  formed  of  matters  analogous  to  vegetable  gluten  and  extrac- 
tive, and  a  trace  of  spicy  and  acid  matters. 

The  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol 
and  alkalies.  The  latter  change  its  colour  somewhat  from  red  to 
orange.  When  annatto  is  used  as  a  dye,  it  is  out  in  pieces  and  boiled 
in  a  copper  with  crude  pearl  ashes. 
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On  sulDjectino-  the  seeds  of  annatto  to  examination,  we  olDtained  an 
ash  which  weighed  4'80  per  cent.,  and  which  was  nearly  white, 
with  here  and  there  a  faint  tinge  indicating  the  presence  of  a  mere 

Fig.  201. 


taining  starch  corpuscles.  ^   ^     '  ^'        °^        P^Per  con- 

au.Mt°s'  °'  '"^^  "'^^  ™  --™-«on  .early 

Tliese  results  may  therefore,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter, 
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"be  taken  as  representing  to  some  extent  tlie  proper  weight  of  tlie  ash 
of  genuine  annatto,  and  of  the  iron  and  alumina  which  it  usually 
contains. 

THE  ADTTLTEKATIONS  OF  ANNATTO. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  with  which  we  are  acquainted  sub- 
jected to  so  large  an  amount  of  adidteration,  and  this  of  the  grossest 
possible  description,  as  annatto.  ^  ,       n  • 

The  substances  employed  are  various,  some  of  them  being  organic 

and  others  inorganic.  j  ,    ^  i 

The  organic  adidterations  which  we  ourselves  have  detected  are 
those  with  turmeric,  rye,  barley,  and  wheat  flours. 

The  inorganic  adidterations  observed  by  us  are  as  loUow :  witn 
sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  salt,  alkali,  an  oily  substance,  pro- 
bably soap,  red  ferruginous  earths,  mostly  Venetian  red,  red  lead, 

^^*^Semplovment  of  lar^e  quantities  of  flour  and  of  lime  so  reduces 
the  colour  of  the  annatto  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
salt,  alkalies,  and  the  red  earths,  to  restore  it  to  something  approach- 
ing: its  natural  standard.  _  , 

The  eftect  of  salt  in  heightening  the  intensity  of  vegetable  reds  is 

well  known,  and  hence  its  use.    ^  ^  ^     .       ^      j   •  ^  ^.i 

The  lead  detected  was  probably  introduced  into  the  annatto 
throu^'h  the  Venetian  red  used. 

At  first  we  were  disposed  to  regard  the  copper  m  annatto  as  an 
accidental  impurity ;  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  pur- 
iDOselv  added  to  prevent  the  annatto  from  becoming  attacked  witii 
fimo-i,  and  to  which  it  is  so  prone,  in  consequence  especiaUy  ot  its 
admixture  with  such  large  quantities  of  floiu-  and  salt.  The  salt,  by 
attracting  moistm-e,  hastens  the  decomposition  of  the  flour. 

Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samjdes. 
The  followino-  results  were  obtained  from  the  examination  of  i7«;-<?/- 
fo^ir  samples  of  annatto  of  all  kinds  as  imported,  as  obtained  from 
mglish  manufacturers,  and  as  purchased  from  dealers  :— 

1  That  of  the  thirty-four  samples  of  amiatto  of  all  kinds  examined, 

two  only  2oere  qenuine,  and  were  entirely  free  from  adulteration  ; 
these  being  two  red  cake  annattos  as  imported. 

2  That  the  whSle  of  the  remaining  samples  consisted  of  mtxtures  tn 

various  proportions  of  one  or  more  substances,  the^e  omountug 
in  many  cases  to  one-half  and  in  some  instances  to  even  two-tMids 
of  the  entire  specimens.  ,    .  , 

3  That  of  the  two  samples  of  black  annatto,  obtained  from  manu- 

fectoers  one  furnished  a  highly  ferruginous       which  was  verv 
ISne  'and  a,mounted  to  32-50  per  cent.,  aM  whi^^^^^ 
of  an  alkali,  some  chalk,  and  a  red  ferruginous  eay  th  ,  wliue 
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second  yielded  an  ash  that  weighed  35*36  per  cent.,  which  was 
still  more  ferruginous,  and  consisted  of  alkali  and  some  red  earth. 

4.  That  of  the  four  samples  of  orange  cake  annatto,  obtained  from 

manufacturers,  one  furnished  an  ash  which  amounted  to  62  "00 
per  cent.,  and  which  consisted  chiefly  of  chalk,  with  a  trace  of 
lead;  the  ash  of  the  second  sample  weighed  57"72  per  cent.,  and 
also  consisted  principally  of  chalk  ;  the  third  sample  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  turmeric  and  a  little  wheat  jiour ;  the  ash 
amounted  to  44"4  per  cent.,  and  consisted  of  chalk  and  some  red 
earth ;  while  the  ash  of  the  fourth  sample  weighed  63'00  per 
cent.,  and  was  composed  chiefly  of  chalk. 

5.  That  of  the  two  samples  of  ?'ed  cake  annatto,  procm'ed  from  manu- 

facturers, one  contained  a  very  large  quantity  of  loheat  jiour,  and 
yielded  17"12  per  cent,  of  ash,  which  consisted  of  salt  and  some 
red  earth ;  the  other  also  contained  a  very  large  quantity  of  loheat 
Jiour,  and  furnished  14-26  per  cent,  of  ash,  consisting  "chiefly  of 
salt  and  some  ferruginous  earthy  colouring  matter. 

6.  That  of  the  five  samples  of  orange  cake  annattos,  purchased  of 

different  retail  dealers,  one  yielded  57*80  per  cent,  of  ash,  which 
consisted  principally  of  chalk  :  a  second  contained  a  very  large 
quantity  of  turmeric,  and  gave  an  ash  which  weighed  36  •56  per 
cent.,  and  which  was  composed  of  chalk  and  a  red  ferruginous 
earth ;  the  third  contained  the  starch  of  sago,  the  ash  weighing 
68-46  per  cent.,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  chalk ;  the  fourth 
contained  a  very  large  quantity  of  turmeric,  and  yielded  40-30 
per  cent,  of  ash,  composed  of  chalk,  ferruginous  earth,  and  a 
little  salt;  while  the  flfth  gave  59-12 "per  cent,  of  ash,  which 
consisted  principally  of  chalk  with  traces  of  lead. 

7.  That  the  samples  of  red  roll  armatto  nearly  all  contained  large 

quantities  of  either  wheat,  barley,  or  rye  flour — usually  the  latter, 
to  the  extent  of  30  and  even  over  40  per  cent. ;  much  salt 
and  some  red  ferruginous  earth,  as  Venetiaoi  red,  red  ochre,  or 
reddle. 

Eeyiewing  then  the  results  of  the  microscopical  and  chemical  ex- 
amination of  the  Thirty-four  samples  of  annatto,  it  appears  that  large 
quantities  of  turmeric  were  present  in  three  samples  ;  ^Dheat  or  barley 
Jiour  in  fom-,  and  rye  Jiour  in  nine,  the  majority  of  these  samples  con- 
taming  full  forty  per  cent,  of  flour  ;  that  chalk  was  present  in  a  great 
many  cases,  frequently  to  the  extent  of  fifty  and  even  over  sixty  per 
cent.,  sulphate  of  lime  in  at  least  five  cases,  a  red  ferruginous  earth  in 
a  great  many,  an  alkali  in  several,  salt  in  many,  lead  in'five  cases,  and 
copper  in  at  least  four  samples. 

The  iron  and  alumina  amounted  in  some  cases  to  near  three  and 
even  over  five  per  cent.  Had  all  the  samples  heen  examined  quan- 
titatively for  iron,  it  is  probable  that  still  larger  amounts  would  have 
been  met  with,  as  the  worst  cases  were  not  specially .  selected  for 
examination. 
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In  two  of  tlie  five  samples  in  wMch  lead  was  detected,  the  quan- 
tity was  not  wei2:lied,  and  is  described  as  traces  only,  while  i^^Je 
other  three  samples  the  quantities  amoimted  to  '30,  '50,  and  to  1-20 

Mr.  Hoffg,  the  author  of  the  '  Treatise  on  the  Microscope,'  has  also 
examined  some  samples  of  annatto,  and  found  them  to  iDe  adulterated 
with  rxje  and  harley  flom's,  turmeric,  salt,  reel  earth,  and  carbonate  of 
1/iiyxB 

Lastly,  the  following  analyses  hy  Dr.  Bernays  embody  the  results 
of  the  chemical  examination  of  the  ashes  of  five  samples  of  annatto 
furnished  him  by  the  author  : — 

ISo.  1. 


Ash  of  100  parts,  weighed  62-40, 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  lime  . 
Alkaline  sulphates 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Iron  and  ahnnina  . 
Lead,  traces,  sand,  &c. 


which  was  composed  of- 
37-88 
8-82 
4-34 
6-42 
2-14 
2-80 

62-40 


No.  2. 

parts, 


Ash  of  100 
13-70  :— 

Chloride  of  sodium 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Iron  and  alumina 
Sand,  &c.  . 


weiK 


hed 


No.  3. 

parts. 


Ash   of  100 
17-20  :— 

Chloride  of  sodium 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Iron  and  alumina 
Sand,  6cc.  . 


weighed 


6-87 
4-12 
1-40 
1-31 

13-70 


9-30 
4-00 
-90 
3-00 

17-20 


No.  4. 

parts,  weighed 


Ash   of  100 
13-95  :— 

Chloride  of  sodium 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Iron  and  alumina 
Sand,  &c.  . 


No.  5. 

Ash  of  100  parts,  weighed 
62-26  :— 

Carbonate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  lime  . 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Iron  and  alumina 
Sand,  &c.  . 


4-  31 

5-  92 

1-  32 

2-  40 

13-95 


42-00 
8-84 
6-56 
3-20 
1-66 

62-26 


From  what  has  already  been  stated  it  will  be  ':fPP2i-^^.  ^J^f 
whole  of  the  above  five  samples  were  adulterated,  chiefly  with  chalL, 

'''TZ'^^:'Tle^t  annatto  has  been  detected,  not  only  by 
ourselves,  but  by  Accum,  MitcheU,  Bernays  and  Noi-mandy 
Accim,  at  page  276  of  his  ' Treatise,'  has  ^'f 
Several  instances  have  come  under  my  l^-;j7^f  ^^^J^^^^tduced 
cester  cheese  l^as  been  contammated  w^^^^^^^^^^  P-^-f^ 


serious 


heese  nas  oeen  uuutamiiiatcu.  >vx.x^  .v... . 
consequences  on  being  taken  into  the  stomach,  in 
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poisonous  sample  which  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  examine,  the  evil  had 
been  caused  by  the  sophistication  of  the  annatto  employed  for  colour- 
ing cheese.  This  substance  was  found  to  contain  a  portion  of  red  lead.' 
Acciuu  then  goes  on  to  quote  the  particulars  of  a  case  recorded  by  a 
Mr.  Wright,  of  Cambridge : — A  gentleman,  after  partaking  of  some 
toasted  cheese  at  an  inn  on  two  different  occasions,  was  both  times 
made  ill  by  it.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  manufacturer  of  the 
cheese,  who,  on  enquiry,  ascertained  that  the  annatto  which  had  been 
used  to  colour  the  cheese  was  itself  coloured  or  adulterated  with  both 
vermilion  and  red  lead. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  '  Treatise  on  the  Falsification  of  Food,'  published 
in  1848,  states,  page  231 :— '  I  have  frequently  examined  specimens  of 
annatto  which  have  been  contaminated  with  red  lead  or  a  mixtm^e  of 
red  lead  and  ochre.' 

Lastly,  Dr.  Normandy,  in  his  '  Commercial  Handbook  of  Chemical 
Analysis,' _  vwites,  'Unfortunately  as  annatto  is  very  often  adul- 
terated with  red  lead,  or  with  both  red  lead  and  ochre,  the  use  of 
such  annatto  is  very  injurious,  and  serious  accidents  have  been  caused 
thereby.' 

Two  of  the  authors  quoted,  viz.,  Accum  and  Mitchell,  testify  to  the 
fact  of  the  presence  of  lead  in  annatto  and  cheese  of  their  own  know- 
ledge. It  is  not  clear  whether  Dr.  Normandy  does  so  or  not,  or  whether 
he  merely  repeats  the  statements  of  others  on  the  subject.  Now  there 
is  no  evading  the  evidence  of  the  first  two  witnesses. 

AVe  would  further  observe  that,  in  some  of  the  samples  examined 
the  ingredients  were  so  badly  mixed  that  in  some  instances  we  picked 
out  httle  masses  of  the  substances  added,  as  of  the  difierent  kinds  of 
floui- used,  tm-meric,  chalk,  and  red  earth. 

Now  the  manufacturers  of  annatto  will  doubtless  try  to  persuade 
us,  and  perhaps  others  who  are  not  manufacturers  will  do  so  as  well 
that  some  of  the  substances  which  we  have  mentioned  are  introduced 
to  improve  the  article,  to  render  it  more  soluble,  and  to  make  it  keep 
better.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  use  of  alkali  is  perfectly 
justifiable  to  render  it  more  soluble,  but  bevond  this  we  do  not  ^o  • 
and  allowing  this  plea  of  improvement  to  have  aU  the  weight  that  can 
possibly  belong  to  it,  enough  will  still  remain  to  show  that  annatto  is 
subject  to  a  large  amount  of  adulteration,  for  it  is  impossible  to  iustifv 
the  use  of  turmeric,  of  Venetian  red,  or  reddle,  of  40  or  50  per  cent 
of  wheat,  barley,  or  rye  flour,  and  of  60  and  over  60  per  cent  of  challr 
and  sulphate  of  lime.  ^^o-j-ji. 

With  respect  to  the  plea,  which  has  been  urged,  that  some  of 
the  substances  added  make  it  keep  better,  we  would  remark  that 
annatto,  with  ordinary  care,  will  keep  perfectly  well  for  months  inH 
years  without  any  such  addition,  and  that  the  substances  added  are 
not  always  effectual.  It  often  remains  in  the  docks  before  it  is  sold 
for  one  or  two  years,  during  which  long  period  it  retains  its  ffoodnei 
Thus,  while  we  have  never  seen  a  sample  of  annatto  as  imported  attacked 
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with  mao-crots,  several  of  those  which  we  have  purchased  at  shops  were 
r  and  ki  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  salt  which  they  con- 
tained they  atti-icted  water  to  such  an  extent  that  they  qmcldy 
lecam^  spoiled.  One  specimen,  which  was  riddled  through  with  holes 
ySd  aCash  which  Lighed  12  per  -nt ,  and  .^^^^^^^^^ 
i>nn     Another  sample,  one  of  those  sent  hy  Mr.  Hogg,  ^\as  iniesiea 

pe"  of  iron  and  ahmiinar  as  red  as 

""'^  Some  of  the  samples  examined  did  not  contain  more  than  30  per 

^  T  .r.;++n  •  and  could  it  he  shown  that  the  reduction  of  annatto 

Stif  enrmou;  Tint  was  justihahle-w^^^^^  howevei,  it  certainly 

I  rTot    tiieTit  cannot  be  denied  it  is  high  time  that  the  name  of 
as  ^ot-t  len  It  cd  ^^^^     ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

annatto  ^^^^^^^^f^^™  actual  composition  of  the  article,  and 

adopted  which  woi^d^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^ 

Tnh^  rt"n%t  — ^^^^^^  of  that  which  it  professes  to  he 
-^i^;  'Ttl^Mv  Waklev  who  gave  some  highly  interesting  and  im- 
.nvtant%nfoii™^^ 

^omSerof  1^^^^^  the  following  evidence  respecting  he 

Oommitteeoi  xoou,  attached  m  early  lite  :— 

TcoBsistd  oTfl4  aZl^Uf  a  pou.d,  powdeved  turmeric  ttae 
It  coBsistea  oi  jj<i„  ounces,  aud  soft  soap  ten  oimces.  But 

omices  po^Tdered  lime  aiee  oun^^^  ^^1^^^  additional 

frequently,  when  there  was  no  na 

quantity  °f  t^XroCirw  ?WTttu~^^^^^  of  anuat.0 

Z  pow^e^for  mfStol  the  annatto  consisted  of  eight  ounces  oi 

-"^"e^^'rwa-J^Sctdrotno 'prove  thatannattois  extensively 

'°\TSfetS^rfStmaceutical  Society,  to  which  a  paper  by 

At  the  ™e«t™8"  „f  ..naatto  was  commimicated,  some  years 

the  author  on  the  adulteration  ot  annatto  w  as  ^^^^^^ 

since,  Dr.  TheophJus  B^J*"°M^«  ?e™d  to  conventional  adultem- 
of  Public  Analysts,  ^1^°%"™^  !"  undertook  the  Quixotic  task  of 
tions,  &c.,  excited  so  -""^  .   "P"f  Cd  J^^^^  annatto  were 

&rii~tw^^^^^        "".i^^-^^  - 

-'«3:nrgWen  before  ^^^^^^^^."^r^ 
defence  of  adulteration,  exce—^^  A,,,, 
to,  none  was  -"V^^'-g'.^o'^'^S^^^  druggists.    The  few  fol- 

t^J^^^^  ^^  — •  °*  "^'^^^ 

evidence : —  „^„Uavnfpd  on  the  o-round  that  it  was 

He  denied  that  annatto  was  adulteiatea,  on  lue  ^ 
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physically  impossible  to  mix  turmeric  with  annattOj  the  fact  being  that 
nothing-  is  more  easy. 

In  like  manner  he  denied  that  cinnamon  was  adulterated,  and  alleged 
that  cassia  was  as  dear  as  cinnamon ;  also  that  arrowroot  was  not  adul- 
terated, since  sago  and  potato  powders  were  worth  as  much ;  and,  lastly, 
he  flatly  denied  that  spices  were  adulterated  in  any  degree,  these 
assertions  being  unsupported  by  a  particle  of  proof. 

We  now  come  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  employment  of  annatto 
in  the  colom-ing  of  milk  and  butter,  but  principally  cheese.  We  would 
flrst  state  we  do  not  apprehend  that  danger  is  often  lilvely  to  arise  from 
the  occasional  presence  of  lead  in  annatto,  seeing  that  the  quantity  used 
to  colour  cheese  is  but  small. 

The  practice  of  colouring  cheese  with  annatto  entails,  however, 
some  expense  and  trouble,  while  it  serves  no  really  iiseful  purpose, 
and  on  these  groimds  it  is  to  be  condemned ;  but  on  this  point  we  will 
cite  the  opinions  of  tAvo  well-lmown  authorities  on  dairy  farmino-. 

In  the  '  Rural  Cyclopaedia,'  part  i.  p.  127,  we  find,  amongst^other 
remarks  relating  to  annatto,  the  following  Another  variety  of 
annatto  that  is  commonly  employed  in  English  dairies  is  manufac- 
tured in  Brazil  into  small  rolls,  each  two  or  three  ounces  in  weio-ht, 
hard,  dry,  and  compact ;  brownish  without,  and  red  within.  But''  its 
grand  interest  to  the  farmer  consists  in  its  very  extensive  use  as  a 
colouring  matter  for  butter,  and  especially  cheese.  The  cheese- 
makers  of  Gloucestershire  give  one  ounce  of  annatto  to  one  hundred- 
weight of  cheese,  and  those  of  Cheshire  eight  dwts.  to  sixty  pounds. 
But  as  these  quantities  are  far  too  small  to  medicate  the  cheese,  or 
even  to  affect  its  flavom-,  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  'the 
annatto  is  mere  colour,  and  surely  the  appearance  of  Stilton  or  Dunlop 
cheese  upon  the  table  is  to  the  full  as  agreeable  as  that  of  Gloucester- 
shire or  Cheshire  cheese.  The  use  of  annatto,  therefore,  is  sheerly 
whimsical,  unposing  perfectly  useless  trouble  on  the  manufacturer, 
and  some  small  ridiculous  expense  upon  the  purchaser.  The  mode 
of  using  it  is  to  dissolve  it  in  the  hot  milk  immediately  before 
churnins".' 

Mr  Stephens,  in  his  '  Book  of  the  Farm,'  part  iii.  p.  288,  makes 
some  observations  on  the  use  of  annatto  to  colour  cheese,  nearly  to 
the  same  effect.  He  says:— ^ I  have  not  recommended  the  use  of 
annatto,  or  arnotto,  for  dyeing  cheese,  because  I  think  by  it  the  cheese 
farmers  impose  upon  themselves  a  very  useless  piece  of  trouble 
All  the  quantity  employed  is  said  to  impart  no  peculiar  flavour  to  the 
cheese ;  which  being  aclmowledged,  of  what  utility  is  it  ? ' 

THE  DETECTIOjST  OP  THE  ADULTEEATIONS  OP  ANXiTTO. 

Organic  odulterations. —Annntto  in  the  manufactured  state  pre 
senting  so  few  evidences  of  structure,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  indeed 
by  means  of  the  microscope,  to  detect  the  presence  in  it  of  most  foreio-n 
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veo-etaWf!  suljstauces,  as  turmm-ic  poioder,  mi  tke  ^tarch  of  wUat,  rye, 

toSc^owtag  to  the  action  of  the  salt  and  alkali  usnaUy  pre- 
sent"nn  ie  anSatto  is.genemUy  Xlh 
(-nloimno-  matter  of  the  cells  is  discharfred,  so  that  the  starcn  coi 
msoies  contained  within  them  hecome  visitle  loose  stavch  granules  of 
Eerie  mS'  also  he  frequently  seen  presenting  their  usual  eiaracters. 
e«™J  that  'they  are  much  increased  in  si^e  in  consequence  of  the 

^''^^{Z:^'':^^^^^^^^^''^-^  ^  found  described  in  the 
report  ofth^  Sole,  while  thl  characters  of  the  different  starches  are 

^T:;;tsss:^x^e%res»^^ 

is  in  many  cases  su«  ^1^^^^^^:^^^ 

the  p'Zn  of  s  B  c^^'indeetgenerally  he  ascertained  hy  the 
Ste  if  ito  annatto  itself.    Sometimes,  however,  a  quantitative  eyi- 

TleTnorJanti^^^  for  which  annatto  hastohe  tested  chemi- 
cally 4  S*"^  aud  carhmcU  of  Ume,  carbonate  of  ,^t<,sh,  carhomte 
cally  f ".nf  WiiiHi  red  faruninous  eartlts,  lead,  and copim: 

we  shall  not  describe  the  processes  for  the  detection  of  each  sepa- 
TJv  bnt  shall  sketch  the  Outlines  of  a  combined  o,nalysis.  . 

Ijctaie  10  g^^^^  of  the  annatto,  weigh  the  ash  pidverise ; 
trea^  wuHwo  or  |-e™™  ^^t.i 

oSetbe  p:tt ;  and  the  quantities  of  which 

of  the  solution  the  alLahmty    ^^ans  o  ^^^^^ 

r^h:;^eSf:£i?w^^^^^  -  ^'^-^ 

•-^Cs'f^lloSiof  the  ^~i?en^^^^^ 
Ml  in  as  small  a  'f^-^^^^^'l^^,  "VdX  the  Sue  insoluble  in 
Srid  drctt»^  of  the  ash-it  win  con- 
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ammonia  ;  calculate  the  sulphuric  acid  into  sulphate  of  lime ;  if  there 
is  any  excess  of  lime,  calculate  it  into  carbonate  of  lime. 

We  have  now  only  to  estimate  the  alumina  and  iron,  lead,  and 
copper. 

For  the  determination  of  these  it  is  best  to  operate  upon  another 
portion  of  ash ;  dissolve  with  heat  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  evaporate 
nearly  to  dryness,  dilute  with  water,  and  divide  the  solution  into  two 
portions. 

Fig.  202. 


of  t^n  h  ^^'^  ^«rmer/c.  Magnified  225  diameters,  a,  outer  part 
of  seed  ;  6,  starch  granules  ;  c  c,  ceUs  of  turmeric  ;  d  d,  free  starch  granules  of 
same,  but  much  altered  by  the  action  of  the  alkali.  granules  ot 

_  Estimate  the  iron  and  alumina  in  one  portion  in  the  manner  directed 
m  tne  article  on  '  Tea. 

follJ^s^—  determine  the  copper  and  lead  quantitatively  as 

Separate  the  lead  from  the  copper  by  means  of  pure  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  added  m  slight  excess  ;  the  precipitate  must  be  washed  first  with 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  with  spiritB  of  wine 
dry,  ig-mte,  and  weigh.  r  wmtj, 

Precipitate  the  copper  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydroo-en  •  collect 
dry,  weigh,  and  calculate  into  the  sulphate.  °    '  ^' 

*6  8 
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Or  the  following  process  may  he  adopted  for  the  separation  of  the 
lead :— Mix  the  concentrated  nitric  acid  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid 
in  excess  ;  add  a  large  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  mixed  with  some 
ether  ;  let  the  precipitate  subside,  filter  the  fluid  off,  wash  the  precipi- 
tate with  alcohol  and  ether,  dry  it  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  weigh. 

The  following  process  for  detecting  and  estimating  minute  quan- 
tities of  oxide  of  copper  is  by  Mr.  Warington  :— 

'This  operation  depends  upon  the  solubility  of  the  ferrocyamde  of 
copper  in  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  its  deposition  with 

Fig.  20?. 


.    Annatto  adulterated  with  rye  flour.   Magnified  225  diameters. 

its  well-marked  characteristic  appearances  as  the  ammonia  evaporates. 
Thus,  supposing  a  frequently  occurring  case,  where  the  oxide  of 
copper,  in  very  small  quantity,  is  in  solution  with  oxide  of  iron,  and 
that  these  metals  have  been  brought  to  their  highest  state  of  oxidation; 
ammonia  is  next  added  in  excess,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  whole  thrown  upon  a  titer. 
As  the  ammonia  escapes  from  the  filtrate  by  standing  and  free  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  the  red  fen-ocyanide  of  copper  will  be  deposited, 
and  if  the  experiment  be  made  in  a  shallow  white  porcelain  disJi,  tne 
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result  will  be  very  distinct  and  characteristic,  and  on  carefully  de- 
canting the  fluid,  the  precipitate  will  he  foimd  on  the  white  surface. 
In  many  cases,  the  process  of  filtration  may  he  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, as  the  suspended  peroxide  of  iron  does  not  in  the  least  inter- 
fere with  the  deposition  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  copper  from  the  solution. 
I  have  found  this  test  gives  unerring  indications  in  cases  where  no 
trace  of  blue  colour  could  he  distinguished  in  the  ammoniacal  solution, 
and  where  no  precipitation  could  he  procured  hy  hydrosulphuric  acid 
gas  or  the  action  of  a  voltaic  circuit. 

'  When  organic  colouring  matter  is  present,  this  form  of  test  is  also 
very  useful,  as  in  vinegars,  &c.'  * 


s  s  2 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
VINEGAR  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Free  sulphuric  ncid  beyond  the  quantity  allowed  by  law,  or  any  other  mineral 
acid,  or  vegetable  acid,  excepting  acetic  acid,  derived  from  the  manufacture  of  the 
vine-ar.  Water  in  such  proportion  as  to  reduc<^  the  acetic  acid  to  below  3-5  per 
cent  It  is  questionable  whether  it  would  not  be  well  that  the  law  should  be 
abolished  which  allows  of  the  addition  of  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid  in  1,000  parts 
of  vinegar. 

Acetic  acid  is  the  volatile  principle,  to  the  presence  of  which,  diluted 
with  variable  proportions  of  water,  vinegar  mainly  owes  its  aroma  and 

^^^ThisTcid  exists,  ready  formed,  innotahle  quantity  in  certain  plants, 
as  Samhucus  niger  or  blach  elder,  Phoenix  dactylifera  or  Date  tree,  and 

Rhus  typhenus.  ,     ,     „         ,  j-  <? 

It  may  he  readily  generated  by  the  fermentation  of  various  vege- 
table and  animal  substances,  especiaUy  the  former. 

For  commercial  purposes  it  is  made  from  certam  vegetable  and 
spirituous  infusions,  as  those  of  the  grape,  malt,  and  the  sugar  cane  ; 
but  any  vegetable  infusion  capable  of  yielding  alcohol  vnll  also,  when 
exposed  to  the  necessary  conditions,  furnish  vinegar.^  In  most  cases, 
when  vineo-ar  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  the  vinous  or  alcoholic 
fermentation  precedes  the  acetous,  and  the  vinegar  is  formed  entu-ely 
at  the  expense  of  the  alcohol.  ,  .i  r  j 

Acetic  acid  may  be  formed  directly  /rom  the  vapour  of  crude 
alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  either 
by  means  of  an  ignited  platinum  wire,  or  of  the  black  powder 
obta?ned  by  boiling  proto-chloride  of  platinum  and  potash  with 
aicohol  In  Germ"any,  where  the  price  of  a  cohol  is  very  low, 
^  neoar  has  been  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  on  this  principle. 
The  process  wUl  be  found  described  at  page  368  of  '  Food  and  its 

"^^oSn  conditions  are  either  essential  to  acetification,  or  else  pro- 
mote aTcatly  the  rapidity  of  the  process;  thus  the  presence  of  «^«  o- 
Zh^ifTVox.Jn  is^ne  of  the  conditions  indispensable  to  the 
ohanTe  the  reason  of  which  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

Smon  or  et^^^^  alcohol,  O.HeO,  by  the  absorption  of  2  atoms 
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of  oxygen  from  the  air,  yields  acetic  acid,  OgH^Oj,  and  one  molecule 
of  water.  This  process  takes  place  in  two  stages.  First  one  atom  of 
oxygen  deprives  the  alcohol  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  aldehyde,  C2H4O, 
being  formed.  This  in  its  turn  ahsorhs  1  atom  of  oxygen  and  yields 
directly  acetic  acid ;  usually,  however,  especially  when  the  access  of 
air  is  limited,  a  portion  of  the  aldehyde  escapes  oxidation  into  acetic 
acid.  But  in  most  cases  small  quantities  of  acetic  ether  and  other 
volatile  substances  are  produced,  giving  to  the  vinegar  much  of  its 
ilavour  and  aroma. 

Such  are  the  changes  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  much  of  the  success  of  any  process 
adopted  for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  will  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  mother  liquor  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere—  that  is, 
upon  the  constant  renewal  of  the  air,  and  the  extent  of  surface  ex- 
posed to  its  action,  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  taking 
place  only  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

A  second  condition  which  greatly  facilitates  acetification  is  the 
presence  of- o,  ferment. 

In  vegetable  infusions,  as  those  of  the  grape  and  malt,  the  nitro- 
genised_  principles  contained  in  them  act  as  the  ferment.  Vinegar 
itself,  vinegar  yeast,  lees,  beer  yeast,  leavened  bread,  and  many  other 
similar  matters,  are  capable  of  exciting  fermentation,  and  so  promoting 
the  generation  of  acetic  acid.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  best 
ferment  for  inducing  the  transformation  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  is  a 
portion  of  ready-made  vinegar  itself. 

A  third  condition,  which,  though  not,  like  the  former,  essential,  yet 
greatly  hastens  the  conversion,  is  an  increased  temperature,  varying 
considerably  in  different  cases,  but  being  often  about  38°  C. 

^  yVTien  any  spirituous  liquor  is  exposed  under  the  conditions  re- 
quisite for  acetification,  the  following  phenomena  are  observed  to  occur 
in  succession. 

However  clear  the  liquid  may  have  been  at  first,  it  quickly  becomes 
turbid ;  currents  or  movements  are  soon  visible  in  it ;  it  is  said,  in 
common  language,  to  be  '  on  the  work.'  Slimy  particles  collect  on 
the  surface,  gradually  forming  a  scum,  which,  after  a  time,  falls 
as  a  sediment  to  the  bottom.  The  Germans  call  this  scum  '  vineo-ar 
niother,'  since  it  is  capable  of  exciting  acetification  in  fresh  portions 
of  liquid.  During  the  process  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises,  and 
the  peculiar  aroma  of  vinegar  becomes  diffused  in  the  surroundino- 
air  ;  as  soon  as  all  the  alcohol  has  become  converted  into  acetic  acid 
the  temperature  falls  to  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  motion  ceases' 
the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  bright,  and  its  conversion  into  vinegar  is 
complete.  ^ 

The  different  kinds  of  vinegar  may,  according  to  their  source,  be 
divided  and  classified  as  malt,  ivine,  cider,  heet,  sugar,  and  wood  vinegars 
but  occasionally  other  fruits,  as  gooseberries  and  currants,  are  emploved 
lor  the  manufacture  of  vinegar. 
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Malt  vinegar.— A.U  infusion  of  malt  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
the  wort  for  the  brewing-  of  beer— namely,  by  exhausting  the  crushed 
malt  with  successive  quantities  of  water,  which  has  previously  been 
heated  to  about  70°  0.  The  solution  is  aUowed  to  cool  to  about  2o  0., 
and  to  100  gallons  from  3  to  4  gallons  of  yeast  are  added. 

There  are  two  essentially  different  methods  of  the  fm-ther  treat- 
ment of  this  liquid.  Formerly  it  was  fiUed  into  casks  which  were 
placed  in  rows  in  an  open  held,  which  were  allowed  to  remain 
there  for  many  weeks,  until  the  acetification  was  complete,  i  his  pro- 
cess, called  Jielding,  was  begun  in  the  early  months  of  the  yea,r,  and 
was  not  completed  till  the  autumn.  The  casks  are  hUed  from  the  top 
of  the  brewhouse  by  means  of  a  flexible  pipe.  After  the  completion  ot 
the  acetification,  the  casks  are  emptied  by  means  of  a  syphon  into  a 
trough  placed  beneath,  and  the  liquid  is  pumped  by  means  of  steam 
up  to  the  brewhouse  and  into  the  re/imng  casks.  These  casks  are  filled 
^^  ith.  stalks  and  skins  of  grapes,  or  with  wood  shavings,  straw,  or  spent 
tan  and  the  vinegar  is  allowed  to  filter  several  times  through  these 
substances.  By  this  process  the  vinegar  is  freed  from  nitrogenous 
matters,  and  rendered  clear  and  bright.  It  is  then  pumped  into  vats, 
where  it  remains  until  it  is  filled  into  casks  for  sale. 

The  other  method  of  acetification  of  the  wort,  which  has  now 
superseded  the  fielding  process,  is  as  follows :— Large  casks  placed  m 
three  or  foiu-  ranges  over  each  other  in  a  room  or  ceUar  warmed  from 
about  '>8  to  30°  0.  are  filled  to  about  one-third  of  their  capacity  vnth 
ready-made  vinegar,  to  which  about  2  gallons  of  v^ort  are  added. 
Every  week  an  addition  of  two  gallons  more  is  made.  After  foiir 
weeks  8  gallons  of  vinegar  are  drawn  off,  and,  as  before  wort  is  added 
two  o-allCns  at  a  time  to  the  liquid  in  the  casks.  These  casks  are 
pierced  with  two  holes,  one  at  the  top  to  aUow  of  the  insertion  of  a 
funnel  to  fill  them,  the  other  is  at  the  side,  a  little  above  the  sm-face 
of  the  liquid,  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed  dm-mg 
the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  and  the  entrance  of  air 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  capacity  of  the  cask  should  not  be 
filled  with  the  liquid,  so  as  to  expose  as  large  a  sui-face  as  possible  to 
the  action  of  the  afr.    These  casks  are  used  for  many  years  suc- 

""^^  Malt  "vinegar  prepared  by  either  of  the  above  described  processes 
nossesses  a  yellowish-red  colour,  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  a 
KnSy  acid  taste.  We  believe,  however,  that  at  the  present  day 
Xgai  is  rarely  made  from  malt  only,  but  from  a  mixtm-e  of  malt  with 
other  o-rains,  and  even  with  sugar  and  treacle.  „ .  .  . 

mne  vinegar.-Yvomhoth  red  and  white  wmes  of  mferior  quaJ^^^^ 
vineoar  is  prepared  in  wine  growing  countries,  especiaUy  in  l^iance 
The  method  employed  for  its  manufacture  is  m  its  details  nea.-ly  the 
Ja^  as  thtt  de'scikd  under  malt  vinegar  name^  ^^'^t^m  W 
is  carried  on  in  heated  rooms,  a  portion  of  the  H^^^^  ]^^S  ^^^^^^^^^ 
to  time  drawn  off  from  the  casks,  whilst  an  equal  addition  ot  wme  is 
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made  to  the  remaining  liquid.  Large  quantities  of  cream  of  tartar  are 
in  the  course  of  time  precipitated  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  casks. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  formation  of  acid  is  hastened  by  slight 
continual  motion. 

The  casks  used  at  Orleans  are  capable  of  holding  about  400  pints  of 
wine,  which  is  mostly  used  when  it  is  about  a  year  old,  as  old  wine, 
having  lost  its  nitrogenised  constituents,  does  'not  so  readily  undergo 
acetification. 

Wine  vinegar  is  of  course  either  white  or  red,  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  wine  from  which  it  is  prepared.  It  is  superior  to  the 
other  kinds  of  vinegar,  it  containing  all  the  flavour  and  aroma  of  the 
wine  from  which  it  has  been  made. 

Wine  vinegar  is  sometimes  flavoured  by  the  addition  of  wine,  the 
presence  of  the  alcohol  increasing  its  aroma  and  pungency. 

Too  great  reliance  must  not  be  placed  upon  the  presence  of  bitartrate 
of  potash  in  vinegar  as  a  proof  that  the  vinegar  is  really  made  from 
wine,  as  this  salt  is  not  imcommonly  added  to  other  descriptions  of 
vinegar,  especially  sugar  vinegar ;  it  is  even  added  sometimes  to  malt 
vinegar. 

Sugar,  beet,  and  cider  vinegars. — Vinegar  is  frequently  prepared 
on  a  large  scale  from  the  above  substances,  as  also  occasionally  from 
fruits  other  than  the  apple,  as  pears,  gooselaerries,  currants,  &c.  The 
vinegar  made  from  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits  is  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  malic  acid. 

Dr,  Stenhouse  has  even  recommended  the  use  of  seaweed  for  the 
manufactiu-e  of  vinegar.  This,  when  subjected  to  fermentation  with 
the  addition  of  lime,  yields  acetate  of  lime,  which  may  be  deco  nposed 
with  sulphm-ic  acid,  thus  fm-nishing  a  more  or  less  pure  acetic  acid. 

Distilled  vinegar. — By  submitting  wine  or  malt  vinegar  to  distilla- 
tion, the  acetic  acid  and  all  the  volatile  constituents  are  obtained  in 
the  distillate,  which  is  known  as  distilled  vinegar.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  vinegar  thus  obtained  is  always  weaker 
than  that  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  this  because  the  boiling-point 
of  vinegar  is  higher  than  that  of  water.  The  distilled  vinegar  of  wine 
often  contains  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol. 

The  Vinegar  Fungus. 

A  very  pure  and  wholesome  vinegar  may  also  be  prepared  from  a 
solution  of  sugar  or  treacle,  fermented  by  the  agency  of  a  fungus  termed 
the  vinegar  jjlant. 

We  were  favoured  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  suro-eou  of 
Bromsgrove,  with  the  following  particulars  in  reference  to  the'vineo-ar 
plant : —  ^ 

'  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a  young  vinegar  plant  sent  me,  with  the 
following  directions Put  the  plant  in  an.  earthen  jar,  add  to  it 
half  a  pound  of  the  coarsest  moist  sugar,  and  half  a  pound  of  treacle 
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witli  five  pints  of  milk- warm  water ;  cover  it  lightly  over,  so  as  to 
keep  out  the  dust,  but  not  the  air,  and  then  put  it  in  a  moderately  warm 
place ;  there  let  it  remain  seven  weeks,  not  disturbing  it  more  than  you 
can  help.  At  the  end  of  that  time  poiu-  off  what  is  now  the  clear 
vinegar,  and  keep  it  in  well-corked  bottles  for  use.  Again  add  to  the 
plant  the  same  quantity  of  water,  sugar,  and  treacle,  as  before.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  seven  weeks,  the  plant  will  have  become  like 
two  thick  pancakes,  and  they  niay  be  easily  divided,  care  being  taken 
not  to  tear  the  old  or  new  plant.  If  the  plant  is  exposed  to  the  cold, 
or  kept  too  long  out  of  the  liquid,  it  will  become  black  and  die." 

'  I  herewith  send  you,'  continues  Mr.  Fletcher,  '  a  sample  of  vinegar 
thus  manufactiu-ed.  Should  the  sample  be  worthy  of  your  attention, 
I  will  send  you  a  larger  quantity  of  vinegar,  a  young  plant,  and  a 
sample  of  pickles  made  with  this  kind  of  vinegar.' 

In  a  second  letter  Mr.  Fletcher  writes :— '  The  plant  I  have  was 
given  me  early  in  the  winter,  and  it  not  only  has  supplied  me  with 
several  young  plants  for  friends,  but  vinegar  enough  to  last  me  for 
years.' 

We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  vinegar  plants  are  sold  m 
large  numbers  by  the  chemists  in  Manchester  and  the  surrounding 
towns,  and  that  vinegar  is  made  in  considerable  quantities  by  means  of 
this  fimgus.  We  also  know  that  since  the  publication  of  the  fact 
that  vinegar  may  be  thus  prepared,  many  persons  have  been  led  to  try 
this  plan,  and  for  the  most  part  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  Quick  Vinegar  Process. 

The  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  atmospheric  air  is  indispensable  to 
acetification  led  to  the  adoption  in  this  country  and  in  Germany  of  what 
has  been  termed  the  quick  vinegar  2Jrocess,  by  which  the  liquid  to  be 
converted  into  vinegar  is  kept  constantly  in  motion  in  a  divided  state, 
and  thus  a  large  surface  is  continually  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 

atmosphere.  .  •  j 

Some  years  since  we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  improved 
process  in  full  operation  at  the  vinegar  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Hill, 
Evans  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  and  more  recently  at  those  of  Messrs.  Slee, 
Slee  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Crosse  &  Blaclcwell.  ,  , 

The  process  is  conducted  in  large  vats,  capable  of  each  holding 
from  6  000  to  10,000  gallons  of  wash  ;  each  vat  is  half  fiUed  with  the 
liquid  to  be  acetified,  and  the  upper  half  with  bundles  of  birch,  such 
as  are  in  general  use  for  brooms  or  besoms.  The  pmnp  m  the  centre 
elevates  the  liquor,  and,  by  means  of  its  rotative  motion,  disperses  it 
in  a  shower  over  the  siu-face  of  the  bed  of  birch,  and  m  descending 
through  the  same  it  is  met  by  a  small  ascending  cm-rent  of  atmospheric 
air  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  multiplied  sm-faces  ot  the 
liquor  trickling  through  the  twigs,  speedily  acetifies  it ;  the  whole 
being  kept  up  to  the  proper  heat  by  a  steam-pipe  of  pm-e  tin  passing 
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through  the  vat.  The  acetification  is  generally  completed  in  twenty 
days,  but  varies  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  proportion  of  birch  to  the  vv^ort 
to  be  acetified ;  and  the  whole  operation,  mechanical  and  chemical, 
being  performed  by  steam,  no  manual  labour  of  any  Irind  is  required 
save  the  occasional  inspection  by  the  manager  to  ascertain  when  the 
process  is  finished. 

In  place  of  the  birch  twigs,  wood  shavings  and  wood  charcoal  have 
sometimes  been  employed. 

Fig.  204- 


AcETTFiER  Model. 


This  apparatus  is  capable  of  acetifying  any  fermented  liquor  what- 
ever, and  even  distilled  spirit,  with  a  complete  control  over  any  waste. 

The  process  will  be  more  clearly  comprehended  by  an  examination 
of  the  accompanying  engraving,  which  was  made  from  a  model  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Hill,  Evans  &  Co.,  and  shown  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition. 

The  upper  circular  opening  in  the  side  of  the  vat  is  for  the  admis- 
sion of  atmospheric  air,  the  lower  is  the  termination  of  the  steam-pipe 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  principle  of  the  process  was  dis- 
covered quite  independently,  and  about  the  same  time,  in  Germany 
and  in  this  country. 

Manufacture  of  acetic  acid  from  wood— Billets  of  wood,  usually 
those  of  the  oak,  ash,  birch,  or  beech,  are  subjected  in  retorts,  aualoo-ous 
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to  tliose  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  to  destructive  distillation. 
Various  gases  and  volatile  compounds  are  thus  formed.  These  are 
passed  through  a  series  of  condensers,  which  retain  the  vrater,  tar, 
methylated  spirit,  and  acetic  acid,  while  the  uncondensable  gases  are 
conducted  into  the  tire,  to  the  heat  of  which  they  contribute  by  theu- 
combustion.  The  liquid  in  the  condensers  is  distilled,  when  the 
methylated  alcohol  first  passes  over  and  then  the  acetic  acid,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  tarry  matter  and  other  impuiities,  the  object  of 
the  svibsequent  treatment  being  to  free  the  acid,  termed  in  its  un- 
purified  state  pyrolig^ieoiis  acid,  from  these  contaminations. 

The  second  portion  of  the  distillate,  containing  the  crude  acetic 
acid,  is  neutralised  with  either  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  lime. 
"When  the  latter  is  used,  the  acetate  of  lime  formed  is  in  its  turn 
decomposed  bv  means  of  sulphate  of  soda,  readily  crystallisable  acetate 
of  soda  being  formed  and  sulphate  of  lime,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is 
deposited.  The  solution  is  now  concentrated,  when  the  acetate  of 
soda  is  obtained  by  crystallisation.  The  crystals  are  further  pm-ified 
by  solution  and  recrystallisation. 

Lastly,  they  are  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid, 
sulphate  of  soda  being  formed,  and  the  acetic  acid  liberated  and  ob- 
tained in  a  separate  form  by  distillation. 

Another  process  which,  although  cheaper,  yields  a  product  of  less 
purity,  has  been  proposed  by  Volkel,  in  which  he  dii;ectly  saturates 
the  liquid  from  the  condensers  with  lime.  The  tar  is  separated  in 
part,  and  the  liquid,  after  concentration,  slightly  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  occasions  the  precipitation  of  a  fmther 
poi-tion  of  the  tarry  matter.  The  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness 
.  and  distilled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid,  contaminated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  passing  over.  This  latter  may  be  removed  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  redistillation. 

Projjerties  of  acetic  acid— The  acid,  as  usually  obtamed  by  distilla- 
tion, is  more  or  less  mixed  with  water.  In  its  most  concentrated  form 
it  crystallises  at  or  below  15°  C.  in  prismatic  or  tabular  crystals.  Its 
specific  gravitv  in  the  solid  state  is  1100  at  8-5°  0.  It  melts  at 
16°  0  (Lowitz),  at  or  above  22-5  (MoUerat).  It  boils  at  119  and, 
according  to  Kopp,  at  117-3°  0.  It  has  a  very  sour  taste  and  odour, 
blisters  the  skin,  and  acts  as  an  acrid  poison.  It  does  not  redden 
litmus,  unless  mixed  with  water.  The  vapom-  is  inflammable  and 
burns  with  a  blue  flame. 

It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  the  density  of  the  mixture 
varying  with  the  amount  of  acid  contained  in  it.  It  also  mixes  freely 
with  alcohol.    It  dissolves  resins,  gum  resins,  camphor,  and  essential 

^^^^'Dif event  qualities  of  vme<7ar.— Nearly  all  vinegar  makers  supply  at 
least  four  diflerent  strengths  or  qualities  of  vinegar,  named  respeclively 
Nos.  24,  22,  18,  and  16,  the  flrst  being  the  strongest,  and  the  last  tne 
weakest. 
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No.  24,  or  standard  vinegar,  as  it  is  termed,  lias  frequently  its 
streng-th  increased  by  the  direct  addition  of  acetic  or  even  pyrolig- 
neous  acid. 

No.  22  is  in  most  cases  the  strongest  vinegar  really  manufactured ; 
the  other  and  weaker  kinds  being  prepared  from  this  by  the  addition 
of  certain  quantities  of  water. 

Further,  these  numbers  do  not  indicate  absolute,  but  merely  relative 
strengths,  so  that  the  vinegars  of  different  makers  having  the  same 
number  vary  considerably  in  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  contained  in 
them. 

It  is  thus  evident  that,  according  to  this  system,  much  inducement 
for  sophistication  on  the  part  of  retail  dealers  is  removed,  who,  if  they 
wish  to  be  supplied  with  a  poor  and  cheap  vinegar,  have  only  to  order 
a  cask  of  the  Nos.  18  or  16  vinegars  of  any  of  the  makers. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  good  vinegars,  such  as  all  Nos.  24  ought 
to  be,  should  contain  o  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  or  piu'e  acetic  acid. 

The  goodness  of  a  vinegar  is  indicated  to  some  extent  by  its  specific 
gravitv.  No.  24  vinegar  of  good  quality  should  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  not'less  than  1022,  No.  22  of  1020,  No.  20  of  1019,  No.  18  of  1017, 
and  No.  16  of  1015. 


THE  ADrLTEEATIOlSrS  OP  VINEGAE. 

_  The  principal  adulterations  of  vinegar  are  with  water,  sulplmric 
acid,  burnt  sugar,  and  sometimes  with  acrid  substances,  as  chillies  and 
grains  ofjmradise,  and  also  with  acetic  and  pyroligneous  acids. 

The  water  is  added  to  increase  its  bulk,  sulphuric  acid  and  acrid 
substances  to  make  it  pungent,  and  burnt  sugar  to  restore  the  colour 
lost  by  dilution. 

Some  of  the  vinegars  sold  at  small  hucksters'  shops,  and  at  oyster 
stalls,  consist  of  little  else  than  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  water 
coloured  with  burnt  sugar. 

Now,  the  law  allows  the  addition  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
1000  of  vinegar,  and  it  is  only  when  the  quantity  exceeds  that  amount 
that  it  can  be  considered  as  an  adulteration  ;  and  this  it  very  fre- 
quently does. 

The  use  of  this  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  was  permitted  on  the 
plea,  urged  by  the  manufactm-er,  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  vinegar  keep.  That  it  is  not  requisite  to  the  preservation 
of  well-made  vinegar  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  several 
manufacturers,  especially  those  who  make  use  of  the  quick  vineo'ar 
process,  do  not  use  sulphuric  acid  at  all ;  and  yet  the  vinegar  madelsy 
them  keeps  perfectly  well. 

As  has  already  been  noticed,  the  same  practice  prevails  in  the 
article  vinegar  as  in  mustard ;  no  less  tlian  four,  and  even  five  qualities 
of  vinegar  are  made,  difi^'eriug  only  in  strength  5  the  consequence  of 
this  system  is,  that  if  you  buy  vinegar  at  several  different  shops,  it 
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will  found  that  some  of  the  vinegars  will  contain  two  or  three 
times  less  acetic  acid,  the  active  ingredient  of  the  vinegar,  than  others, 
although  the  same  price  is  paid  for  them  all.  This  system,  therefore, 
affords  great  facilities  for  imposition. 

Very  commonly,  after  the  manufacture  of  the  vinegar  has  been 
completed,  the  strength  is  brought  up  by  an  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  this  practice  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  adultera- 
tion. To  allow  of  this  addition  would  be  to  acknowledge  that  a 
mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  water  really  constitutes  vinegar,  which  is 
far  from  being  the  case,  since  genuine  vinegar  contains  extractive 
matters  of  different  kinds  as  well  as  certain  volatile  principles,  and 
which  affect  both  the  aroma  and  the  flavour. 

Other  adulterations  described  in  books,  the  majority  of  which  are 
probably  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  consist  in  the  addition  of  nitric, 
hydrochloric,  and  tartaric  acids,  alum,  salt,  spurge  Jla>x,  mustai-d,  pelli- 
tory,  and  long  pepper. 

Vinegar  is  not  imfrequently  contaminated  with  arsenic,  this  being 
introduced  through  the  sulphmic  acid  used  in  its  adulteration. 

*  You  get  arsenic,'  states  Mr.  Scanlan,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Parliamentary  Oonmiittee  of  1855, '  in  oil  of  vitriol  to  a  great  extent. 
This  arises  from  the  employment  of  pyrites  instead  of  sulphm'.  Oil  of 
vitriol  is  made  in  large  quantities  by  alkali  makers,  and  when  the 
price  of  sulphm-  is  high  they  use  pyrites  instead  ;  and  pyrites  almost 
invariably  contains  arsenic.  Irish  pyrites  contains  a  good  deal ;  but 
I  have  understood  that  the  Cornish  pyrites  contains  still  more.  Some 
few  years  ago  I  found  an  enormous  quantity  of  it  in  sulphm-ic  acid 
here  in  London.  It  finds  its  way  into  mm-iatic  acid  made  from  that 
sulphuric  acid,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  which  that  sulphm-ic  acid  is 
employed,  and  hence  it  may  be  vei-y  mischievous.  A  mixtm-e  of 
muriatic  acid  and  soda  has  been  used  in  bread,  and^  I  have  seen 
mm-iatic  acid  containing  a  very  fearful  quantity  of  arsenic' 

Since  the  date  when  the  above  quotation  was  written,  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid  from  pyrites  has  entirely  superseded  that 
from  sulphur. 

The  following  evidence  in  regard  to  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate 
was  given  by  Mr.  Gay  before  the  same  Parliamentary  Committee : — 

'  Corrosive  sublimate  has  been  used  for  years  and  years  in_  some 
houses,  and  not  a  cask  has  gone  out  without  a  certain  proportion  of 
corrosive  sublimate. 

'  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  corrosive  sublimate  was  mixed 
with  the  vinegar  in  injurious  proportions  ? 

'  I  do  ;  it  was  done  to  give  strength  to  the  vinegar.  ^  When  the 
D.  W.  and  0.  V.  have  been  used,  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  put  in  to 
give  it  a  tartness  again  in  the  mouth. 

'  Chairman.  Are  these  technical  expressions  in  the  trade — O.  V . 
for  oil  of  vitriol,  and  D.  W.  for  distiUed  water  ? 

'  Just  so.    Corrosive  sublimate  is  called    the  Doctor." ' 
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White  or  distilled  vinegar,  as  it  is .  called,  is  usually  made  with 
water  and  acetic  acid,  what  is  sold  as  such  heing  rarely  distilled 
at  all. 

RESULTS  OF  ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  thirty -three  samples  of  vinegar  purchased 
of  various  tradesmen  resident  in  London,  furnished  the  following 
results : — 

1.  That  the  amount  of  acetic  acid,  the  most  important  constituent 

of  vinegar,  varied  greatly  in  different  samples,  the  hig'hest  per- 
centage being  5-10,  and  the  lowest  2'29,  or  less  than  half  the 
first  amount. 

2.  That,  since  the  standard  No.  24  vinegars,  submitted  to  analysis, 

ranged  for  the  most  part  considerably  over  four  per  cent.,  vineo-ar 
to  be  deemed  good  ought  to  contain  certainly  not  less  than  four 
per  cent,  of  real  acid. 

3.  J udged  by  this  standard,  out  of  twenty-three  samples  of  vinegar 

purchased  of  dealers  in  London,  seven  reached  this  strength, 
and  contained  from  four  per  cent,  upwards  of  acetic  acid ;  the 
percentage  of  seven  of  the  vinegars  ranged  between  three  and 
foiu- ;  while  in  the  remaining  nine  the  amount  of  acid  varied 
from  two  to  three  per  cent.,  it  being  in  two  instances  as  low  as 
2-40  and  2'29. 

4.  That  twelve  samples  out  of  the  thirty-three  analysed  contained  no 

free  sulphuric  acid— a  fact  affording  convincing  proof  that  the 
use  of  this  acid,  so  objectionable  in  many  respects,  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  well-made  vinegar. 

5.  That  in  eight  samples  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  present  did  not 

exceed  the  amount  permitted  to  be  added, 

6.  That  in  the  remaining  cases  the  amount  exceeded  this,  and  in  some 

instances  was  three  or  four  times  as  great. 

_  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  a  second  series  of  samples,  ttoenty- 
eight  m  number,  of  the  vinegar  of  some  of  the  principal  vinegar  manu- 
lacturers,  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  seven  of  the  samples  were  entu-ely  free  from  sulphuric  acid 

or  oil  of  vitriol. 

2.  That  eighteen  were  adulterated  with  that  powerful  mineral  acid 

the  amount  of  which  was  variable,  and  often  very  consider- 
able ;  from  -63,  the  lowest,  to  6-02,  the  highest,  quantity  in  1000 

3.  That  two  of  the  samples  contained  it  in  very  smaU  quantity  oulv 

4.  That  m  three  samples  it  was  present  in  considerable  amount.     ' ' 

5.  That  six  contained  it  in  very  considerable  amount. 

6.  That  in  seven  samples  it  was  present  in  still  larger  quantity. 

7.  That  the  acetic  acid  also  varied  very  considerably  in  amount  in 

different  samples,  the  highest  proportion  being,  in  1000  parts  by 
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measiu-e,  55-66  parts,  or  5-56  per  cent.,  and  the  lowest,  27-63,  or 
only  2-76  per  cent. 

8.  That  in  eight  samples  the  acetic  acid  was  present  in  amount  over 

Ji.ve  per  cent.,  which  is  above  the  standard  strength. 

9.  That  in  twelve  samples  the  qnantit}^  exceeded /owr  per  cent. 

10.  That  in  seven  it  was  over  three  per  cent. 

11.  That  in  one  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid  present  was  so  small  as  to 

be  under  three  per  cent.— that  is,  but  little  more  than  half  the 
proper  sti-ength. 

The  sulphuric  acid  indicated  in  the  analyses  is  what  is  termed 
monohydi-ated  sulphimc  acid,  which  is  in  general  very  much  stronger 
than  the  commercial  acid ;  every  part  of  the  former,  therefore,  corre- 
sponds to  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  latter.  ^  _  _ 

Again,  it  should  be  particularly  remembered  that  the  acidifymg 
powei^  of  the  mineral  sulphuric  acid  is  greater  than  that  of  the  vegetable 
acetic  acid  ;  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  acidifies  a  larger  quantity  of  a 
fluid  than  the  same  amount  of  acetic  acid,  so  that  the  sulphuric  acid 
present  in  vinegar  does  not  simply  take  the  place  of  a  similar  quantity 
of  acetic  acid,  but  represents  one-third  more  of  that  acid.  Besides, 
the  taste  of  sulphuric  acid  is  much  stronger  and  sourer  than  that  of 
acetic  acid. 

Contamination  zoith  Metals. 

As  in  the  preparation  ef  acetic  acid  and  distilled  vinegar,  copper 
stills,  lead,  zinc,  or  tin  pipes  are  sometimes,  though  by  no  means 
commonly  used,  vinegar  is  occasionally  found  to  be  contaminated  to  a 
dangerous  extent  with  those  metals.  As  vinegar  is  capable  of  acting 
veiT  enero-etically,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  on  most  metals, 
theii-  use ''in  its  manufactiue  ought  to  be  strictly  prohibited.  Many 
fatal  accidents  have  resulted  from  the  impregnation  of  vinegar  with 
metallic  poisons.  The  metal  which  is,  however,  most  frequently  found 
in  vinegar  is  iron.  . 

In  order  to  avoid  any  risk  of  metallic  contamination  Messrs. 
Crosse  &  Blackwell  make  use  of  pipes  of  ebonite,  wherever  their 
employment  is  practicable. 

DETECTION  OE  THE  ADTJLTEEATIONS  AND  IlTPmiTTIES  OE  VINEGAF. 

One  means  which  may  be  adopted  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  a 
vineg-ar  is  by  determining  its  specific  gravity  this  may  be  done  either 
by  means  of  the  specific  gravity  bottle  or  of  the  ordinary  hydrometer, 
or  else  by  an  instrimient  constructed  on  the  same  prmciples  as  the 
galactometer  of  M.  Dinocourt,  already  described.  The  ordinary  gravi- 
ties of  vineo-ars  of  the  several  qualities  are  stated  at  p.  bSb.  It  win 
frequently  be  found  that  the  vinegars  sold  at  the  shops  weigh  several 
degrees  less  than  even  No.  16  vinegar,  which  is  the  poorest  made,  and 
the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  usually  1015  Wjien  /be  £a^'^^ 
below  this,  the  vinegar  is  unquestionably  adulterated  with  water. 
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On  the  determination  of  the  acetic  acid  in  vinegar. — The  quality 
of  a  vinegar,  and  whether  it  is  adulterated  or  not,  can  often  be  ascer- 
tained "by  determining  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  present  in  any  sample  ; 
the  determination  is  effected  by  saturation  with  known  quantities  of 
an  alkali. 

The  acid  may  be  first  separated  from  the  other  constituents,  im- 
pm'ities,  or  adulterations  of  the  vinegar,  by  distillation  ;  being  volatile, 
It  passes  off"  on  the  application  of  heat.  The  quantity  of  vinegar  to  be 
employed  is  50  cc,  which  should  be  distilled  almost  to  dryness, 
the  acid  obtained  being  then  neutralised  with  alkali,  and  its  amount 
thus  determined. 

The  process  of  distillation,  however,  is  tedious,  and  does  not  admit 
of  easy  application,  except  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist.  More- 
over the  risk  is  inciu*red  of  a  portion  of  the  acid  still  remaining  behind 

in  the  retort.    The  same  end  can  be  attained  by  a  different  rnethod  

thus  the  alkali  may  be  added  directly  to  the  vinegar.  The  alkali 
usually  employed  is  soda ;  it  may  be  used  either  in^the  form  of  the 
pure  crystals  of  the  carbonate,  the  recently-ignited  carbonate,  which 
is  preferable,  or  a  solution  of  caustic  soda.  The  dried  carbonate  is 
prepared  by  igniting  the  crystallised  carbonate  in  a  crucible.  The 
whole  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  should  be  driven  off",  and  the 
white  powder  left  heated  to  redness. 

Weighed  quantities  of  the  soda  should  be  dissolved  in  known  bulks 
of  distilled  water.  A  convenient  quantity  of  this  solution  is  heated  to 
boiling,  so  that  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  on  the  addition  of  the  vineo-ar 
may  be  driven  off".  The  vinegar  is  now  gradually  added  from  a  burette 
until  the  reaction  is  exactly  neutral,  i.e.  until  neither  tiu-meric  is  tiu-ned 
brown,  nor  litmus  paper  red.  From  the  volume  of  vinegar  employed, 
and  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  used,  we  may  easily  calculate 
the  amount  of  acetic  acid  contained  in  the  vinegar. 

Or  50  cc.  of  the  vinegar  may  be  measured  into  a  beaker,  and  a  stan- 
dard caustic  soda  solution  added  to  it,  until  litmus  is  no  longer  tiu-ned 
red.  The  litmus  must  not  be  directly  added  to  the  liquid,  vinegar  being 
usually  so  deeply  tinted  as  not  to  allow  the  change  of  colour  to  be  seen. 
In  such  cases  litmus  paper  must  be  employed.  A  convenient  streno-th 
of  the  soda  solution  is  such  that  1000  cc.  of  it  are  capable  of  neu- 
tralising 60  grammes  or  1  equivalent  of  acetic  acid. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  treatise  on  '  The  Falsifications  of  Food,'  states 
that  'if  a  drop  or  two  of  pure  vinegar  be  placed  upon  blue' litmus 
paper,  the  latter  aviII  be  reddened  ;  but  when  dried  before  a  fire  the 
red  colour  disappears,  and  the  original  blue  again  presents  itself 
Although  the  above  statement  holds  good  in  respect  to  pure  acetic 
acid  and  its  solutions,  we  have  yet  found  that  the  redness  produced  by 
this  acid,  in  the  case  of  certain  pure  malt  vinegars,  is  not  dissipated  by 
the  degree  of  heat  which  is  employed  to  dry  the  litmus  paper  but  on 
the  contrary  remains  fast.  ' 

On  the  determination  of  sulphuric  add  in  vme^ar.— Sulphuric  acid 
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as  we  have  said,  is  very  commonly  added  to  the  malt  and  other  vinegars 
prepared  in  this  country,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  keep 
better,  hut  also  unquestionahly  to  augment  Its  strength.  _  _ 

We  have  already  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  this  addition  is  at 
all  necessary  to  well-manufactured  vinegar  since  many  makers  now 
dispense  with  it  altogether  ;  as,  however,  the  law  has  allowed  of  the 
addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  sulphimc  acid  the  presence  of  this  can 
hardly  be  treated  as  an  adulteration,  although  strictly  it  really  is  so. 
Bv  it  the  acidity  of  the  vinegar  is  not  only  increased,  but  the  cost  ol 
the  article  much  reduced,  and  in  place  of  a  volatile  and  aromatic  acid, 
we  are  made  to  consume  a  harsh  mineral  acid,  having  none  of  these 
properties,  and  in  no  way  concerned  in  digestion  ,^„Upr« 

Several  statements  are  contained  m  books  which  ti-eat  of  adultera- 
tions, respecting  the  detection  of  sulphimc  acid  in  vinegar.   Thus,  it  is 

^^'^Fhst  If  a  pen  be  charged  with  \anegar  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
and  words  written  with  it,  when  dried  before  the  &e,  they  turn  ^ack 
Second.  When  such  vinegar  is  dropped  on  paper,  the  spots  also 

bpr-nme  black  when  dried.  , .       „        , . 

S'd  That  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  evaporation  of  a  portion 
of  vinegar  containing  sulplumc  acid,  dense  fumes  of  sulphm'ous  acid 
will  be  evolved,  and  the  residuum  charred.  „  „  .  ,      .  ^  i 

Fourth  If  a  drop  of  the  vinegar  be  allowed  to  fall  into  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  cane  sugar,  aA  intense  black  spot  will  instantly  appear,  resulting 
from  the  carbonisation  of  the  sugar.         ,       ,  .     .  ,  •  • 

Fifth  That  starch  or  dextrin,  being  boiled  m  ^anegar  containing 
sulnhimc  acid,  will  be  converted  into  glucose,  or  grape  sugar. 

^I^Lewis  Thompson  adopts  the  following  process  for  the  detection 
of  free  sulXiric  acid  in  vinegar,  by  which  one-haK  per  cent,  of  that 
acid  he  states,  may  be  detected  It  will  be  seen,  by  only  exposing 
a  sbie  (Sop  of  the  vinegar  upon  a  little  plate  at  a  steam  heat  for 
fivTSinutes,  the  vinegar  containing  the  sulphuric  acid  will  become 
SeX  black.  A  smaU  white  plate  is  put  over  a  vessel  containing 
and  the  water  is  made  to^boil,  so  that  the  steam  plays  against 
II  i^w?v  rm-t  of  the  plate.  Under  these  circumstances,  take  a  diop 
sUSed  vhieSS  and  drop  it  upon  the  plate;  if  it  contains 
nil  S  vitriol  the  vinegar  will  evapoVate,  and  the  acid  wiU  concentrate, 
tm  it  S  sufficln^^^  strong  to  act  on  the  organic  matter  of  the  vinegar, 

^^^^^Z"^^^,  although  ingenious  and  interesting  on 
i  lacticauy  tu«  carbonisation  does  not  really  occur  m  any 

nf  tnirurifacTd  we  have  ever  met  with,  namely,  0-60  per  cent. ;  and 
of  sulphuuc  acia  we  n  dextrin  would  be  equally 

1000  of  vinegar. 
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There  is  a  simple  method,  however,  whereby  the  presence  of  free 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  discovered  even  in  as  small  a  proportion  as  1 
in  10,000.  This  consists  in  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  suspected 
vinegar  to  a  smaU  fragment  of  cane-sugar  and  evaporating  the  vinegar 
on  the_  water-bath,  when  the  residue  will  turn  more  or  less  black 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  free  mineral  acid  present. 

For  the  detennination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  quantitatively,  the 
following  method  is  to  be  adopted  : — 

_  Solution  of  chloride  of  barium  is  added  in  excess  to  50  cc.  of  the 
vinegar  contained  in  a  beaker  and  heated  to  boiling.  The  precipitate, 
consistmg  of  sulphate  of  barium,  is  aUowed  to  settle,  is  separated  by 
hltration  or  decantation,  washed,  dried,  incinerated  and  weighed, 
and  the  sulphm-ic  acid  calculated  therefrom.  Thus  the  total  amount 
ol  sulphimc  acid,  free  and  combined,  is  obtained.  Another  portion, 
100  cc.  ot  the  vinegar,  is  now  evaporated  in  a  platinmu  basin  to  dryness 
and  the  residue  is  mcinerated.  This  is  usually  a  very  difficult  operation, 
the  mass  being  exceedingly  apt  to  spirt  and  thus  to  cause  loss  unless  it 
be  very  graduaUy  dried.  The  ash  is  heated  to  redness,  is  then  dis- 
solved m  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  sulphates  are  estimated  bv 
means  of  chloride  of  barium  as  described  above.  The  difference  between 
the  two  estimations  gives  the  quantity  of  free  sulphiu-ic  acid :  this,  being 
volatile,  IS  driven  away  during  the  incineration. 

o  qy;a^tity  of  free  sulphmic  acid  must  be  calculated  for  acetic 

acid  and  the  amoimt  deducted  from  the  total  acid  found 

Ihe  quantity  of  combined  sulphm-ic  acid  met  with  is  subject  to 
great  variation  this  being  due  in  part  to  the  grain  used,  but  chiefly 

employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 

-Estzmcdion  of  mme^-al  acids.—lt  has  lately  been  recommended  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  free  mmercd  acids  in  vinegar  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  paper  coloured  with  methylaniline  violet,  the  colour  oi 
t^l::^^Po^^I  '^^^  —  -i^-    The  process 

o  J^A^T'  '^^J^®  acidity  is  estimated  by  means  of 

thS:"'""      ''''''''  litmus'paper  being  employed  as 

in  lhe\lZTtr"^"''''  ^T^":'.  ^^^^  ^^•)       ^"^^^y  i«  estimated 

m  the  same  way  paper  coloured  with  methvlaniline  violet  beino-  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  litmus  paper.  The  alkaline  solution  is  fddTd 
until  the  amhne  paper  ceases  to  be  decolorised.  The  quantitv  of  so- 
lution employed  m  the  latter  case  gives  the  amount  ofVe  frTe  inine- 
ral  acids  present,  while  the  dilference  between  this  amount  and  that 
rafb^c^alt^^^^^^^^^^^^       '^^^         -"^^^       ^-^tity  of  IctS 

with  any  instances  of  Ihe  use  of  thoselcidfinC^L  WiZoS 
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althougli  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  have  been  and  stiU  are  used  in 

some  rare  cases.  .  .  . 

On  the  detection  of  chillies  and  other  aatd  substances  in  vinegar.— 
The  presence  of  acrid  substances  in  vinegar  may  be  readily  detected. 
A  portion  of  the  vinegar  should  be  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  and 
the  extract  tasted,  when  the  presence  of  any  pungent  substance  will  be 
plainly  revealed.    For  the  detection  of  capsicum,  see  the  article  on 

'  Cavenne.'   .  ^  • 

On  the  detection  of  burnt  SM.^ar.— 20  or  30  cc.  of  the  vmeg-ar  are 
to  be  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  to  dryness,  the  extract  boiled  with 
alcohol,  the  alcoholic  solution  evaporated,  and  the  residue  tasted ;  it  it 
be  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  of  a  bitter  taste,  burnt  sugar  is  no  doubt 

^^^^m  the  detection  of  ptjroligneous  ocirf.— Pyroligneous  acid  consists 
of  acetic  acid,  with 'creosote  and  other  impm-ities.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  is  formed  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  _wood ;  and  it 
usually  possesses  a  smell  and  taste  indicative  of  its  origin.  For  the 
detection  of  this  impure  acid  nothing  more  is  usually  necessarv  than  to 
distil  the  acid  from  a  portion  of  the  vinegar,  to  concentrate  this  by  re- 
distiUation,  and  finally  to  judge  of  it  by  the  taste  and  odour.  It  may, 
however,  be  so  deprived  of  its  impurities  as  to  be  quite  free  from 
smell,  it  consisting  entirely  of  acetic  acid,  being  then  undistmguishable 
from  that  acid  obtained  from  other  sources  _  -d-^  ^  +  f 

On  the  detection  of  bitartrate  of  potash  in  ?;e??e<7«r.— Bitartrate  oi 
potash  is  a  constituent  of  wine  vinegar,  and  as  we  are  often  called 
upon  to  oive  our  opinion  as  to  whether  certain  vinegars  are  made 
f/om  wine  or  malt,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  method  of  detecting  and  estimating  that  salt.  For  directions  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  '  Wme.'  ^  .  ^   ^  t 

On  the  detection  of  malic  «aV?.-The  process  for  the  detection  of 
this  acid  will  also  be  found  in  the  article  on_ '  ^  ine. 

On  the  detection  of  metallic  impurities  m  vinegar.— a  litie  ot 
vineo-ar  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelam  capsule,  and  the 
Sue  reduced  to  a  white  ash ;  if  the  ash  be  ^l^^own  or  rust-coloured 
n  Place  of  white,  it  contains  iron.  The  ash  should  be  treated  with  a 
fL  diops  of  puil  acid,  distilled  water  being  added  after  boibng ; 
thi  solution  should  be  filtered,  and  a  portion  of  it  tested  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  If  it  turn  black,  the  vinegar  most  probably  is 
SmLaterwith  lead  or  copper ;  and  if  yellow,  with  tin  or  arsemc. 

tT  precipitate,  if  any,  is  separated  by  filtration,  washed  with  water 
containino-  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  so  ution  and  then  teated 
w°  th  some  sulphide  of  ammonium.  This  will  dissolve  the  sulphide  of 
Sn  and  arsen  c,  while  the  sulphides  of  lead  and  copper  remain  undis- 
soWed  should  they  be  present".  The  latter  are  separated  by  filtration 
rnd  the  filtrate  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  again 
tWs  down  the  sulphides  of  tin  and  arsenic.  These  are  washed  with 
dSd  wTter  and  then  digested  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
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monia  in  which  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  sokible.  The  liquid  is  filtered 
and  again  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  a  yellow 
precipitate  is  thrown  down,  the  presence  of  arsenic  is  proved.  The  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphide  of  arsenic  may  be  weighed  and  thus  the  amount  of 
arsenic  determined. 

The  residue^  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  dried  and  fused 
with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash.  The  fused 
mass  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  the  solution  a  small  piece 
of  pure  metallic  zinc  is  immersed,  upon  which  the  tin  is  precipitated. 
When  all  the  zinc  has  been  dissolved  the  precipitate  which  subsides  is 
boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  or  bichloride  of  mercury  are  added.  If  now  a 
white  precipitate  consisting  of  calomel  or  protochloride  of  mercury 
be  thrown  down,  the  presence  of  tin  is  proved.  From  the  quantity 
of  calomel  formed  the  amoimt  of  tin  present  may  be  estimated,  should 
it  be  desired  to  carry  the  analysis  thus  far. 

The  separated  sulphides  of  lead  and  copper  are  now  boiled  with 
pure  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  with 
the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  copper  passes 
mto  solution  as  sulphate  of  copper,  while  the  lead  is  thrown  down  as 
sulphate,  which  may  be  collected  and  weighed. 

If  an  appreciable  amount  of  copper  be  present,  the  colour  of  the 
solution  will  already  indicate  its  presence,  but  to  determine  it  quan- 
titatively a  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  added.  The  precipitated 
oxide  of  copper  may  be  collected  and  weighed. 

_  On  the  detection  of  iron  and  zinc— In  the  solution  of  the  ash  of 
vmeo-ar,  m  which  sulphmetted  hydrogen  has  either  failed  to  produce  a 
precipitate,  or  from  which  the  precipitate  has  been  separated  by  filtra- 
tion, the  zron  and  zinc  are  detected  as  follows  :— To  one  quantitv  add 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  then  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
It  a  black  precipitate  is  thi-own  down,  iron  is  proved  to  be  present : 
another  portion  is  boiled  until  aU  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  driven 
away ;  caustic  potash  should  now  be  added  in  excess.  The  liquid  is 
titered,  and  to  the  filtrate  a  drop  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  added. 
A  white  precipitate  or  turbidity  shows  that  zinc  is  present.  Of  course 
the  precipitates  in  each  case  should  be  weighed  for  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  these  metals. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
PICKLES  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Free  sulphuric  acid  beyond  the  proportion  allowed  by  law  in  the  vinegar  with 
wMch  they  are  prepared ;  any  other  mineral  acid  ;  and  also  copper. 

To  PEKSONS  xmacqiiainted  with  tlie  subject,  tlie  title  of  this  report, 
'Pickles  and  their  Adulterations,' may  appear  somewhat  singular; 
and  they  may  he  disposed  to  ash-Are  not  the  gherkins,  cahhages 
beans,  &c.,  which  we  see  in  the  bottles,  what  they  appear  to  be  ?  And 
are  other  vegetables  than  those  commonly  known  to  us  mixed  with 
the  ordinary  kinds  ?  To  these  questions  we  thus  reply—  Gherkins, 
on  cTos  eSmination,  often  turS  out  to  be  but  shrivelled  or  sliced 
cucumbers;  the  'young  tender  beans'  to  be  od  and  tough;  the 
'Sows'  to  have^un  to  seed;  and  the  'red  cabbage '  to  be 
nothing  more  than  white  cabbage  turned  into  red  by  colouring  matter 
as  a  dyer  would  change  the  colour  of  a  dress  ;  further,  that  ampngst 
the  vegetables  not  unfrequently  employed  for  the  P^Pf  !.f  ^f"^^ 
making  are  some  which  do  not  enter  into  the  calculation  of  the 
Sicurlas  vegetable  ^larrows-which  when  cut  into  pieces,  form  a 
ve^  respectable  imitation  of  cucmnbers-and  ^l^^^^  turnips  the 
Stification  of  which  would  be  apt  to  puzzle  even  a  botanist  as  well 
as  cerSy  all  those  who  are  vminitiated  m  the  secrets  of  a  pickle 

""TuTthJ"  adulterations  to  which  we  more  especiaHy  allude  and  to 
the  consideration  of  which  our  attention  will  be  particularly  du-ected 

POISONOTS  PloKlua,  we  ottain  the  foUoTOg  information  in  relation 

io  the  state  caUed  picHes  by 

S +ba  nriti^PDtic  nower  of  vinegar,  whose  sale  frequently  de- 
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vegetable  substances,  oftener  than  is  perhaps  expected,  are  met  with 
impregnated  with  this  metal.  Numerous  fatal  consequences  are 
known  to  have  ensued  from  the  use  of  these  stimulants  to  the  palate, 
to  which  the  fresh  and  pleasing  hue  has  been  imparted  according  to 
the  deadly  formulcB  laid  down  in  some  modern  cookery  books ;  such 
as  boiling  the  pickle  with  halfpence,  or  suftering  them  to  stand  for  a 
considerable  period  in  brazen  vessels.' 

Dr.  Percival  Medical  Transactions,'  vol.  iv.  p.  80)  has  given  an 
account  of  'a  young  lady  who  amused  herself  while  her  hair  was 
dressing  with  eating  samphire  pickles  impregnated  with  copper.  She 
soon  complained  of  pain  in  the  stomach ;  and  in  five  days  vomiting 
commenced,  which  was  incessant  for  two  days.  After  this  her  stomach 
became  prodigiously  distended,  and  in  nine  days  after  eating  the 
pickles  death  relieved  her  from  her  suffering.' 

Among  many  recipes  which  modern  authors  of  cookery  books  have 
given  for  imparting  a  green  colour  to  pickles,  the  following  are  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  censure  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
be  suppressed  in  future  editions  of  the  works  from  which  they  are  ex- 
tracted : — 

'  To  pickle  c/herkins. — Boil  the  vinegar  in  a  bell-metal  or  copper 
pot ;  pom'  it  boiling  hot  on  yom*  cucumbers. 

'  To  make  greening. — Take  a  bit  of  verdigris  the  bigness  of  a  hazel- 
nut, finely  powdered,  half  a  pint  of  distilled  vinegar,  and  a  bit  of  alum 
powder,  with  a  little  bay  salt.  Put  all  in  a  bottle,  shake  it,  and  let  it 
stand  till  clear.  Put  a  small  teaspoonful  into  codlings,  or  whatever 
you  wish  to  green.' 

Mr.  E.  Raffeld  directs :  *  To  render  pickles  green,  boil  them  with 
halfpence,  or  allow  them  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  in  copper  or 
brass  pans.' 

'  To  detect  the  presence  of  copper  it  is  only  necessary  to  mince  the 
pickles  and  to  pour  liquid  ammonia,  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  over  them  in  a  stoppered  vial ;  if  the  pickles  contain  the  minutest 
quantity  of  copper,  the  ammonia  assumes  a  blue  colour.' 

The  above  remarks  and  quotations  convey  a  somewhat  fearful  pic- 
ture of  the  colouring  of  pickles. 

Results  of  Analyses  of  Samjjles. 

Twenty-three  samples  of  pickles  of  different  descriptions,  including 
mixed  pickles,  India  pickles,  gherkins,  beans,  chillies,  &c.,  were  subjected 
to  chemical  examination,  with  the  following  results  : — 

1.  That  the  vinegar  used  for  pickling  is  often  of  a  very  tveak  descrip- 

tion, the  percentage  of  acetic  acid  ranging  between  1-48  and 
2-91.  _  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  our  last  report  we  stated 
that  vinegar  of  good  quality  ought  to  contain  from  four  to  Jive  per 
cent,  of  pure  acetic  acid. 

2.  That  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  vinegars  submitted  to  analysis, 
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poor  a8  they  were,  yet  oioed  a  portion  of  their  oddity  to  sulphuric 
acid,  the  amount  of  which  varied  in  the  different  samples  from 
•38  to  2-52  in  the  1000  parts ;  the  largest  quantity  of  this  acid 
being  detected  in  the  vinegars  in  which  the  red  cabbages  were 
pickled. 

8.  That  in  the  tohole  of  the  sixteen  different  pticUes  analysed  for  copper, 

THAT  poisoNOiis  is^TKL  tuas  discovered  in  various  amounts :  two 

of  the  samples  contained  a  small  quantity ;  eight,  rather  much ; 

one,  a  considerable  quantity ;  three,  a  very  considerable  quantity  ; 

in  one,  copper  was  p-esent  in  highly  deleterious  amount ;  and  in 

two,  in  poisonous  amounts. 
4.  That  the  pickles  lohich  contained  the  largest  quantity  of  copper,  were 

those  which  consisted  entirely  of  green  vegetables,  as  gherkins  and 

beans. 

Notwithstanding  the  statements  made  in  hooks,  some  ot  which  we 
have  noticed  at  the  commencement  of  this  report,  we  felt  convinced 
when  we  entered  upon  these  enquiries  that  so  poisonous  a  metal  as 
copper  was  now  rarelv  if  ever  employed  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
heio-htening  and  preserving  the  colour  of  green  pickles  ;  we  are  therer 
fore  hoth  surprised  and  grieved  at  the  character  of  the  results  to  which 
our  investigations  have  conducted  us.  We  are  happy  to  state  however 
that  since  the  analyses  ahove  recorded  were  made,  very  great  improve- 
ment has  taken  place ;  indeed  the  practice  of  greenmg  pickles  with 
copper  is  now  heing  gradually  ahandoned. 

Pickles,  dcuhtless,  even  when  properly  prepared,  are  not  very  diges- 
tihle  •  hut  we  now  see  that  much  of  the  ill  effects  so  generally  attributed 
to  their  use  must  result  from  their  impregnation  with  so  poisonous  a 
contamination  as  copper. 

In  some  cases  copijer,  usuaUy  the  sulphate,  commonly  known  as 
blue  stone,  is  added  direct  to  the  vinegar  in  which  the  pickles  are  pre- 
served :  more  frequently,  however,  no  direct  addition  of  copper  is 
made,  hut  a  sufficient '  quantity  of  that  metal,  m  the  form  of  an 
acetate,  is  obtained  hy  the  repeated  hoiling  of  the  vmegar  m  copper 
vessels,  hut  since  vinegar  is  so  commonly  adulterated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphate  of  copper  is  generally  formed  as  well.  Thus  it  amounts 
to  precisely  the  same  thing  whether  the  copper  is  added  du-ect  to  the 
pickles,  or  whether  it  is  taken  from  the  copper  utensils  hy  the  action 
of  the  acids  of  the  vinegar.  •  n  4.1 

It  is  in  the  vinegar  employed  for  pickle-makmg  especiaUy  that  we 
should  expect  to  find  pyroligneous  mt? ;  this  acid  may  sometin^s  be 
detected  by  the  slight  odour  of  creosote,  from  which  it  is  so  difhcult 

^t'is  of  importance  that  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  contained  in  many  of  the  pickling  vinegars  on  the  colour  of  the 
pickles  should  be  determined.  Our  own  impression  is,  that  it  wouia 

be  found  to  be  injurious.  „  Messrs 

A  visit  to  a  large  pickle  warehouse,  such  as  that  ot  Messrs. 
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Crosse  &  Blackwell,  during  the  season  of  pickle  and  preserve  making, 
is  not  without  interest.  The  vast  piles  of  vegetables  and  fruit  ready 
to  be  sorted,  cut,  boiled,  &c.,  are  really  astonishing. 

It  appears,  however,  that  pickle-making  is,  to  a  great  extent,  inde-  • 
pendent  of  the  seasons,  and  that  most  of  the  different  kinds  of  pickles 
may  be  made  at  any  period  of  the  year.  This  the  manufacturers 
are  enabled  to  do  by  keeping  a  large  stock  of  the  various  vegetables 
immersed  in  brine  and  packed  in  baiTels.  In  some  of  our  largest  estab- 
lishments many  hundred  barrels  thus  filled  may  be  seen.  We  are 
informed  that  the  greater  part  of  these  vegetables  come  from  abroad. 
It  is  alleged  that  they  are  kept  in  brine  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and 
that  they  would  be  preserved  far  better  in  vinegar. 

THE  DETECTION  OE  THE  ADULTEKATIONS  OE  PICKLES. 

The  processes  employed  for  the  detection  of  all  the  more  usual 
adulterations  of  vinegar  have  already  been  described,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  them  in  this  place  ;  we  have  then  merely  to  point 
out  the  methods  by  which  the  presence  of  copper  in  pickles  is  to  be 
determined. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Copper. 

The  presence  of  copper  in  pickles,  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  preserves,  is  often  unmistakably  indicated  by  their  colour. 

When  the  housekeeper  preserves  these  articles,  they  are  usually  of 
a  yellow  colour  rather  than  green,  but  as  exhibited  in  shop  windows, 
or  purchased  of  manufacturers  of  these  articles,  they  frequently  present 
a  vivid  bluish-gTeen  colour,  more  intense  than  that  of  the  fresh  vege- 
tables or  fruit.  Whenever  these  articles  are  of  a  decided  green,  they 
will  almost  always  be  found  to  contain  copper ;  but  when  they  are 
yellowish  or  brownish-green,  copper  is  never  present. 

This  metal  is  found  usually  both  in  the  pickles  and  in  the  vinegar  ; 
and  for  its  detection  the  following  processes  may  be  adopted  : — 50  cc. 
or  so  of  the  vinegar  should  be  poured  into  a  test-glass,  and  in  this  a 
piece  of  thick  iron  wire,  having  a  smooth  and  polished  surface,  should 
be  immersed  for  a  few  hours.  If  copper  be  present  it  will  become 
deposited  upon  the  wire,  forming  a  coating  more  or  less  complete  and 
thick,  according  to  the  quantity  present.  This  test  may  be  so  readily 
applied  that  we  recommend  the  public  to  make  use  of  it,  and  so  ascer- 
tain for  themselves  whether  the  pickles  they  are  consuming  contain  the 
poison  or  not.  If  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  copper  be  present  it 
will  be  quickly  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  iron. 

For  the  detection  of  copper  in  the  pickles  themselves,  the  following 
process  may  be  adopted. 

About  100  grammes  of  each  green  pickle,  after  having  been  sliced 
with  a  glass  knife,  are  to  be  incinerated,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
every  source  of  contamination ;  the  ash  is  to  be  moistened  with  a 
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few  drops  of  pm'e  nitric  acid,  30  cc.  of  distilled  water,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  short  time,  are  added,  tlie  solution  filtered,  and  treated  with  excess 
of  ammonia.  If  copper  be  present,  the  solution  will  become  more  or 
less  blue,  according  to  the  amount. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  coppe?'  in  pickles,  we  must  pro- 
ceed as  follows : — 

200  to  300  grammes  of  the  pickles,  including  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  vinegar,  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  then  incinerated  :  the  ash 
treated  with  about  8  cc.  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water ;  the  whole  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  residue  diluted  with  about  50  cc.  more  water,  boiled  again  for  a 
time,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  copper  precipitated  by  means  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  sulphuret  of  copper  must  be  collected, 
dried,  weighed,  and  the  copper  determined. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

LEMON  AND  LIME  JUICES  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Lemon  and  lime  juice  unmixed  with  alcohol  should  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  not  less  than  1034  ;  it  should  contain  not  less  than  7  per  cent,  of  water-free 
citric  acid,  and  should  furnish  nearly  9  per  cent,  of  total  solids. 

Lemon  jitice  is  obtained  "by  expression  from  tlie  fruit  of  a  species  of 
lemon,  termed  Citrm  limonum,  one  of  tlie  AurantiacecB. 

Lime  juice,  which  corresponds  so  closely  with  lemon  juice,  is 
obtained  from  another  species  of  lemon,  called  Citrus  limetta. 

Lemon  juice  consists  principally  of  mucus,  albumen,  sugar,  malic, 
but  chiefly  citric  acid,  together  with  certain  saline  and  mineral  matters. 
According-  to  Buignet,  100  parts  of  the  juice  contain  1-1  of  grape  sugar, 
0-4  cane  sugar,  and  4*7  per  cent,  of  free  acid.  Good  lemon  juice  should 
furnish  a  larger  amount  of  free  acid  than  that  named,  and  should  not 
contain  less  than,  according  to  Parkes,  5*5  per  cent,  of  acid;  but  even 
this  amount  is  far  too  low,  and  it  should  certainly  come  up  to  at  least 
the  Board  of  Trade  standard,  6-8  per  cent,  of  acid.  According  to  Witt, 
lemon  juice  furnishes  from  0*2  to  0'5  per  cent,  of  ash,  100  parts  con- 
taining 44"3  per  cent,  of  potash,  2*1  soda,  7'6  lime,  3'3  magnesia,  12'5 
sulphuric  acid,  19'7  carbonic  acid,  7"6  lyhosphoric  acid,  1*0  phosphate  of 
iron,  1*2  chloi'ine,' &nd  0'6  per  cent,  of  silica. 

Lime  juice  of  course  approximates  closely  in  its  composition  to 
lemon  juice,  but  it  is  said  to  have  a  lower  specific  gravity,  to  contain 
less  acid,  and  also  less  mucus. 

Lemon  juice  should,  according  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  have 
a  specific  gravity  of  1*039,  and  it  should  contain  an  average  of  32*5 
grains  of  acid  to  the  ounce,  equal  to  7*4  per  cent. ;  but  Mr.  Stoddart  is 
of  opinion  that  the  gravity  is  too  high  for  the  quantity  of  acid  men- 
tioned. He  gives  the  specific  gravity  as  ranging  from  1*040  to  1*046, 
and  the  citric  acid  at  from  39  to  46  grains  per  ounce,  equal  to  from 
8*9  to  10*5  per  cent. 

The  Board  of  Trade  standard  is  a  specific  gravity  of  1*030  without 
spirit,  with  30  grains  of  acid  per  ounce,  equal  to  6*8  per  cent. 

The  total  solids  contained  in  genuine  lemon  juice  are  of  course 
subject  to  variation  within  certain  limits.  Dr.  Parkes  found  in  two 
samples  which  he  analysed  7*186  and  7*1828  per  cent.,  but  Mr.  Stod- 
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dart,  according  to  Parkes,  gives  a  lower  amount,  6'17.  There  must  "be 
some  error  here,  inasmuch  as  the  lowest  amount  of  citric  acid  found 
Tby  Mr.  Stoddart  exceeds  the  total  solids  met  with  by  him.  The  ash 
furnished  by  the  two  samples  referred  to  was  0*52  and  0-53  per  cent., 
of  which  0-38  was  soluble  ;  the  potash  amounting  to  0-12  per  cent.,  or 
half  a  grain  per  ounce,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  to  O'OOS  per  cent,, 
equal  to  0-036  grain  per  ounce.  The  total  acidity  was  equal  in  citric 
acid  to  4-61  and  5-36  per  cent.,  giving  an  average  of  22  grains  of  acid 
per  ounce. 

The  alcohol  was  5  per  cent.,  equal  to  about  10  per  cent,  of  brandy. 

Witt's  analyses  give  from  0-2  to  0-5  per  cent,  of  ash,  of  which  44*3 
per  cent,  consisted  of  potash,  so  that  if  the  ash  was  0*5  per  cent.,  the 
potash  would  be  0'9  grain  in  an  ounce. 

The  phosphoric  acid  was  from  0-015  to  0-038  per  cent.  These 
small  quantities  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  seem  to  clearly  establish 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  lemon  juice  does  not  depend  in  any  way  upon 
those  constituents. 

Lime  juice,  as  already  noticed,  has  a  somewhat  lower  specific  gravity 
than  lemon  juice— namely,  it  is  said,  1-037 — and  it  is  stated  to  furnish 
about  32-2  grains  of  acid'per  ounce,  equal  to  7*3  per  cent. 

The  lemon  juice  used  for  shipping,  and  in  fact  that  usually  met 
with  in  commerce,  is  said  to  be  prepared  either  in  Sicily  or  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  to  be  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  spirit,  generally 
brandy  or  whisky,  while  olive  oil  is  poured  on  the  top.  If  the  spirit 
be  added  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10,  it  of  course  diminishes  the  citric 
acid  one-tenth,  and  in  making  an  analysis  of  lime  juice  this  fact  must 
be  held  in  remembrance.  About  1  ounce  of  brandy  is  added  to  10 
ounces  of  the  juice.  Sometimes  the  juice  is  boiled  and  no  spirit  added. 
Juice  of  good  quality  wiU  keep  for  years,  but  badly  preserved  juice 
will  quickly  spoil,  becoming  tiu-bid  and  mucilaginous,  the  citric  and 
malic  acids  being  decomposed. 

We  consider  the  addition  of  spirit  to  lemon  juice  very  objectionable, 
since  in  many  cases  in  which  the  juice  is  administered  the  spirit  con- 
tained in  it  is  likely  to  exert  an  injurious  elFect.  Moreover,  this  addi- 
tion reduces,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth 
the  reallv  valuable  constituent  of  the  jmce— namely,  the  citric  acid. 
Another  objection  is  thatthe  spirit  enhances  greatly  the  cost  of  the  jiuce. 

Citric  acid  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  fruits— in  all  the  various 
species  of  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  citrom,  in  currants,  gooseberries, 
raspberries,  str'aioberries,  cherries,  tarnarimls,  lohortleberrtes,  and  many 

other  fruits.  i    •    j  r 

Preparation  of  citric  acid.— This  acid  is  usually  obtained  Irom 
lemon  iuice.  The  juice  is  allowed  to  undergo  a  slight  degree  of  fer- 
mentation ;  it  is  then  filtered  and  neutralised,  first  with  chalk  and  then 
with  caustic  lime,  an  insoluble  citrate  of  lime  being  thus  formed. 
Every  10  parts  of  this  salt  are  decomposed  by  a  mixtm-e  of  9  parts  ot 
sulphuric  acid  to  56  of  water.    The  sidphate  of  lime  now  formed  is 
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washed  -witli  cold  water,  and  tlie  filtrate  and  washings  are  hoiled  down 
in  a  leaden  vessel  until  the  liquor  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1'13,  It  is 
then  further  concentrated  on  a  water-bath  until  a  crystalline  film 
"begins  to  form ;  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  citric  acid 
crystallises.  If  it  were  fm'ther  concentrated  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  would  char  the  citric  acid,  and  convert  the  whole  into  a  black 
mass.  The  crystals  are  dissolved  and  recrystallised  four  or  five  times 
in  succession.  The  mother-liquors  are  then  treated  with  chalk  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  fresh  lemon  juice. 

In  France  the  citrate  of  lime  is  bleached  with  chloride  of  lime 
before  it  is  decomposed  with  sulphirric  acid.  In  this  country  citric 
acid  is  usually  made  from  a  black,  treacle-like  liquid  imported  from 
Sicily,  and  which  is  obtained  by  the  inspissation  of  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  lemon,  after  the  rind  has  been  removed  to  be  used  for  the  sake 
of  its  essential  oil. 

*  To  obtain  an  exportable  material  for  the  manufacture  of  citric 
a^;id,  Perret  treats  clarified  lemon  juice  with  excess  of  magnesia ; 
washes  the  resulting  insoluble  granulo-crystalline  magnesium  salt  with 
cold  water ;  redissolves  it  in  hot  lemon  juice  ;  and  evaporates  the  solu- 
tion rapidly,  whereby  a  bibasic  magnesimn  citrate  is  obtained  in  a 
form  convenient  for  exportation  to  the  manufactories.  G.  Schnitzer 
recommends  that  the  warmed  fresh  lemon  juice  be  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  lime  or  chalk  not  quite  sufiicient  to  neutralise  the  acid 
reaction,  because  an  excess  of  lime  likewise  precipitates  those  consti- 
tuents of  the  juice  which  excite  fermentation  and  occasion  loss  of  citric 
acid.  The  calciiun  citrate  precipitated  as  above  may,  after  once  wash- 
ing and  rapid  drying,  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  decomposition. 
P.  Rowe  dilutes  the  concentrated  lemon  juice  imported  from  Sicily 
with  water,  to  facilitate  the  clarification.  He  also  removes  the  inju- 
-rious  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  which  accumulates  in  the  concentrated 
solutions  of  citric  acid  obtained  by  decomposition  of  the  calcium  salt, 
by  renewed  treatment  with  lime,  whereby  flocculent  matters,  consisting 
of  gypsum  and  phosphates  which  interfere  with  the  crystallisation,  are 
likewise  removed.  A  great  improvement,  introduced  by  E.  A.  Pontifex, 
in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid  (also  in  that  of  tartaric  acid)  is  the 
use  of  a  vacuum  pan  for  the  final  evaporation  of  the  solution.' — 
'  Watts's  Dictionary.' 

Properties  of  citric  acid.— Citric  acid,  CfiHgO,,  is  a  tribasic  acid, 
and  crystallises  in  two  forms.  The  one  consists  of  large  trimetric 
prisms,  containing  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation.  This  is  its 
usual  form ;  they  effloresce  in  the  air  at  a  temperature  between  28° 
and  50°  0.,  and  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°  0.  The 
crystals  of  the  second  form  are  deposited  from  a  saturated  boiling 
solution,  and  they  contain  1  molecule  of  water  to  2  of  citric  acid,  the 
water  being,  according  to  some  chemists,  only  mechanically  enclosed. 

It  is  soluble  in  0-75  parts  of  cold,  and  in  0-5  parts  of  boilino-  water. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  ° 
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Lime  water  added  in  great  excess  to  a  concentrated  solution  of 
citric  acid  occasions  a  precipitate  of  citrate  of  lime.  The  amount  of 
the  precipitate  is,  however,  greatly  increased  by  boiling  the  mixture, 
owing  to  the  greater  insolubility  of  the  citrate  of  lime  in  boiling  water ; 
but  the  citrate  is  redissolved  as  the  solution  cools.  It  is  discriminated 
from  tartaric  and  racemic  acids  by  the  fact  that  while  the  acid  potas- 
sium salts  of  the  latter  acids  are  insoluble,  that  of  the  citric  acid  is 
soluble  in  water.  But  the  distinction  is  further  shown  by  the  tartaric 
acid  being  precipitated  by  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
while  citrate  of  lime  is  only  precipitated  after  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

When  a  solution  of  even  pure  citric  acid  is  kept  for  some  time  ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  becomes  covered  with  a  fungus.  Further,  when 
mixed  with  chalk  and  a  little  yeast,  and  subjected  to  a  temperature  of 
from  20°  to  30°  0.,  it  is  decomposed  and  fui-nishes  acetic  and  butyric 
acids. 

Heated  in  a  retort,  citric  acid  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation, 
and  even  boils,  when  the  water  is  given  oif  and  condenses  in  the 
i-eceiver.  At  about  175°  0.  it  is  decomposed,  carbonic  oxide  being  dis- 
engaged, and  acetone  passes  over.  The  residue  in  the  retort  consists  of 
aconitic  acid.  If  the  distillation  be  further  continued,  carbonic  acid  is 
given  olf  and  crystals  of  itaconic  acid  appear. 

Fused  with  potash  it  is  decomposed  into  oxalic  and  acetic  acids. 
It  also  jaelds  oxalic  acid  when  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid.  _ 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  occasions  a  disengagement  of  carbonic  oxide, 
f),nd  if  the  temperature  be  raised,  acetone  and  carbonic  «ac?  are  evolved, 
while  the  residual  mass  becomes  of  a  dark  brown  coloui". 

By  oxidation  with  permanganic  acid,  a  strongly  irritating  body,  pro- 
bably acroleine,  is  formed,  together  with  an  acid  analogous  to  acrylic 
acid. 

Citric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation  of  the  salts  of  iron,  manganese, 
and  aliuninium,  on  the  addition  of  alkalies. 

THE  ADULTEKATIONS  OP  LEMON  JUICE. 

jfrt^e,. —Sometimes  the  strength  of  the  lime  juice  is  greatly 
reduced  by  an  addition  of  water,  in  which  case  it  will  be  apt  to  spoil, 
unless  the  mixture  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  alcohol.  This 
adulteration  would  be  discovered  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dealco- 
holised  juice  restored  to  its  original  volume,  and  by  the  diminished 
amount  of  citric  acid  therein  contained. 

Sugar.— A.noihQX  adulteration  is  with  sugar,  whereby  its  flavom*  is 

much  improved.  ,  . 

Tartaric  acid.—Th\&  acid,  being  very  much  cheaper  than  citric  acid, 
is  sometimes  substituted  for  that  acid,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

Suljyhuric  acid.— This  is  bv  far  the  most  common  adulterant  of  lemon 
juice,  and  no  doubt  its  substitution  for  citric  acid  is  a  gross  fraud,  and 
one  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  partake  of  the  jmce 
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thus  adulterated.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
to  make  the  juice  keep  better,  but  this  object  may  be  effected  in  less 
objectionable  ways,  as  by  boiling  the  juice,  or  covering  it  with  a  layer 
of  oil ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
does  really  cause  it  to  keep  for  a  longer  period,  since  it  is  very  certain 
that  on  lime  juices  which  contain  free  sulphuric  acid  a  scum  of  peni- 
cilliiun  quickly  forms,  and  is  thicker  and  more  abundant  than  on  the 
genuine  juice. 

Hydrochloric  acid. — Another  mineral  acid  sometimes  employed  is 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  also  very  objectionable  as  a  substitute  for 
citric  acid.  Furthermore,  as  has  been  already  more  than  once  men- 
tioned, hydrochloric  acid  is  frequently  contaminated  with  large  quan- 
tities of  arsenic. 

Nitric  acid. — A  third  mineral  acid  which  has  been  said  to  be  used 
in  the  adulteration  of  lemon  juice  is  nitric  acid,  but  we  have  never  met 
with  this  adulterant,  and  we  believe,  for  reasons  hereafter  given,  that 
its  employment  is  extremely  imlikely. 

Factitious  lemon  juice. — Very  frequently,  in  place  of  the  lemon  juice 
being  adulterated,  acid  liquids  are  substituted  for  it  which  do  not  con- 
tain a  drop  of  the  juice  of  the  lemon.  These  liquids  may  be  variously 
compounded.  The  usual  receipt  for  the  preparation  of  factitious  lemon 
juice  is  as  follows  : — The  citric  acid  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution 
being  flavoured  with  a  spirituous  essence  of  lemon.  The  flavour  of  the 
mixture  is,  however,  not  like  that  of  the  real  juice,  while  the  substi- 
tution is  discovered  by  the  weight  and  characters  of  the  residue  left  on 
evaporation. 

Of  twenty  samples  of  lemon  juice  analysed  by  Mr.  Stoddart,  in 
1868,  seven  were  genuine,  five  contained  water,  eight  were  artificial, 
tartaric  acid  was  present  in  one  sample,  and  sulphmdc  acid  in  another. 

THE  DETECTION  OP  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OE  LIME  AND  LEMON  JUICES. 

In  making  analyses  of  lemon  and  lime  juices  with  a  view  to  detect 
adulteration,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  standard  or  standards 
which  have  already  been  referred  to  as  characteristic  of  lemon  juice  of 
good  quality.  According  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  should  'have  a 
specific  gravity  of  1-039,  and  should  furnish  32-5  grains  of  citric  acid 
per  ounce,  equal  to  7-4  per  cent.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
applies  to  the  imalcoholised  juice,  while  the  Board  of  Trade  standard 
is  a  specific  gravity  of  1-030  -^dthout  spirit  and  30  grains  of  acid  per 
ounce,  equal  to  6-8  per  cent,  of  acid. 

In  making  an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  the  juice  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  take  its  specific  gravity,  which  'is  most  accurately  deter- 
mined by  the  specific  gravity  bottle.  If  alcohol  be  present,  the  liquid 
should  be  evaporated  to  fully  one-half,  and  restored  to  its  original 
volume  by  an  addition  of  water,  when  the  specific  gravity  is  to  be 
again  taken. 

The  points  now  to  be  determined  are  the  acidity,  the  total  solids 
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the  amount  of  mineral  matter  and  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash,  the  per- 
centage of  sugar  and  of  spirit. 

If  all  these  results  correspond  with  those  obtained  from  the 
examination  of  genuine  lemon  juice,  we  shall  have  reason  to  believe 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  genuine  sample,  but  this  by  no  means 
necessarily  follows,  as  it  may  possess  the  right  specific  graAdty,  acidity, 
total  solids,  and  yet  not  contain  a  particle  of  lemon  juice.  This  renders 
it  necessary  that  the  analysis  should  be  carried  still  further.  Thus 
search  must  be  made  for  cane  sugar,  tartaric,  sulphmic,  hydrochloric, 
and  nitric  acids,  but  especially  the  first  two  acids  named,  and  attention 
must  also  be  paid  to  the  amoimt  and  composition  of  the  ash. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  various  steps  of  the  analysis. 

Acidity. — The  acidity  is  determined  in  50  cc.  of  the  juice  either  by 
the  employment  of  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  or, 
better  still,  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  caustic  potash  contain- 
ing one  equivalent  of  caustic  potash  in  1,000  cc.  The  quantity  of 
alkali  used  is  to  be  calculated,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  malic  acid,  into  citric  acid,  the  chief  acid  of  the  lemon 
juice.  1,000  cc.  of  the  solution  of  potash  saturate  64  grammes  of 
anhydrous  citric  acid,  OeHgO^,  or  70  grammes  of  the  ordinary  crystal- 
lised citric  acid. 

On  the  detection  of  citric  and  malic  acids. — Exact  chemical  methods 
for  the  estimation  of 'these  acids,  especially  when_  they  are  mixed  with 
other  organic  acids,  do  not  exist ;  we  merely  give,  therefore,  certain 
qualitative  tests  whereby  the  presence  of  these  two  acids  can  be 
detected. 

The  lemon  juice  to  be  tested  is  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  means 
of  ammonia ;  chloride  of  ammonimn  and  then  chloride  of  calciiim  is 
added,  the  mixtiu-e  being  well  shaken  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time. 
If  any  precipitate  appear,  this  will  consist  in  all  probability  of  tartrate 
of  lime,  which  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  to  the  filtrate  three 
volumes  of  strong  alcohol  are  added,  whereby  the  citric  and  malic 
acids  mil  be  precipitated  as  lime  salts.  The  precipitate  is  separated 
by  filtration,  washed  with  alcohol,  and  dissolved  in  a  little  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is  rendered  very  slightly  alkaline  by 
means  of  ammonia,  and  is  then  boiled.  A  white  heavy  precipitate, 
thrown  down  by  boiling,  conclusively  proves  the  presence  of  citric  acid. 
The  boiling  liquid  is  filtered,  allowed  to  cool,  and  again  precipitated  as 
above  by  means  of  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  boiled  with  some  strong 
nitric  acid.  Any  malic  acid  present  will  thereby  be  convei-ted  into 
oxalic  acid,  which,  after  neutralisation  with  ammonia,  maybe  detected 
by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime.  A  white  tmbidity 
of  oxalate  of  lime  establishes  the  fact  of  the  presence  in  the  lime  juice 
of  malic  acid. 

Total  solids.— Fox  the  determination  of  these,  10  cc.  are  to  be  eva- 
porated on  the  water-bath  in  a  weighed  platinum  basin  untU  the  weight 

becomes  constant.  ,    .    .      ^  j  xi 

Mineral  matter.— dried  solids  are  now  to  be  incinerated,  the 
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asli  weighed,  and  its  aUialinity  determined  witli  a  standard  sulphuric 
acid  solution,  containing  40  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  in  1,000  cc.  The 
object  of  determining  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash  is  simply  to  ascertain 
whether  free  mineral  acids  were  present  in  the  juice  or  not.  Of 
course,  if  those  acids,  especially  sulphuric  acid,  have  been  added,  the 
ash  will  not  exhibit  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Sugar. — From  200  cc.  of  the  lime  juice  most  of  the  citric  acid  is 
removed  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  an  excess 
of  which  is  to  be  avoided. 

In  the  liquid,  after  it  has  been  rendered  exactly  neutral,  the 
glucose  is  determined  by  means  of  the  standard  copper  solution,  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  article  on '  Sugar.' 

Another  part  of  the  same  solution,  freed  from  the  citric  acid  as 
above  mentioned,  is  boiled  for  two  hours  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  in  order  to  convert  any  cane  sugar  which  may  be  present  into 
glucose,  which  is  then  to  be  estimated  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
100  parts  of  glucose  correspond  to  95  parts  of  cane  sugar. 

Alcohol. — 100  cc.  of  the  lime  juice  are  neutralised  with  caustic 
soda  and  the  alcohol  is  distilled  oE  The  specific  gravity  of  the  dis- 
tillate is  to  be  ascertained,  and  from  it  the  quantity  of  alcohol  present 
is  calculated,  as  at  length  described  in  the  articles  on  'Beer'  and  'Wine.' 

TaHaric  acid. — ,50  cc.  of  the  lemon  juice  are  to  be  neutralised 
with  ammonia,  and  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcimn,  containing  some 
chloride  of  ammonium,  is  added.  The  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  hours,  when,  if  any  tartaric  acid  be  present,  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  tartrate  of  lim'e,  OJI^OaOg,  4H2O,  vdll  be  deposited,  which 
may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  precipitate  may  contain  sulphate  of  lime ;  an 
estimation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  it  should  therefore  be  made. 

But  the  amoimt  of  tartaric  acid  is  more  accm-ately  determined  by 
adding  to  the  lemon  juice  a  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  and  a  volWe 
of  alcohol  equal  to  that  of  the  lemon  juice  employed.  The  tartaric 
acid  will  be  precipitated  as  acid  tartrate  of  potash-  CJ-I^KOg,  if  the 
solution  be  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  touch  the  sides  of  the  glass  with  the  rod,  as  crystals  of  the  tartrates, 
which  adhere  firmly  to  the  glass,  are  consequently  deposited. 

Sulphuric  ««c?.— The  sulphuric  acid  is  to  he  precipitated  from 
50  cc.  of  the  lemon  juice  by  means  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium 
rendered  acid  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the 
sulphate  of  barium  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  incinerated, 
weighed,  and  calculated  for  sulpluuic  acid.  Genuine  lemon  juice  con- 
tains little  more  than  traces  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  hence  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  whole  of  the  svdphuric  acid  found  in  the  juice 
may  be  con,sidered  as  free  sulphuric  acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid.—ThB  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  like  that  of 
sulphuric  acid,  contained  in  lemon  "juice  "is  very  small.    If,  therefore 
more  than  traces  be  found  in  a  samjple,  it  may  "'be  safely  assumed  that 
an  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  ma"'de.    This  is  determined 
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"by  precipitation  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  described  in  the 
article  on  '  Water.' 

Nitric  acid.— The.  presence  of  nitric  acid  may  be  determined  by 
neutralising  the  lime  juice  with  ^ure  soda,  and  reducing  the  nitrates 
to  ammonia  by  means  of  almuinium,  as  described  under  the  head  of 
'  Water.'    The  iron  and  brucine  tests  may  be  employed  as  qualitative 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  nitric  acid  has  ever  been  employed  in 
the  adulteration  of  lime  juice,  for  it  would  act,  even  in  the  dilute  state, 
upon  the  many  organic  substances  contained  in  that  liquid,  and  it 
would  itself  be  reduced  to  nitric  oxide,  imparting  a  disagreeable  smell 
to  the  article,  completely  spoiling  it,  in  fact.  •     •  i 

One  great  characteristic  of  genuine  lemon  juice  consists  m  the  plea- 
sant taste  and  fragrant  odoiu-  of  the  extract. 


Results  of  Examination  of  Samples. 
Lemon  Juice. 
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Of  the  five  samples  of  lemon  juice  examined,  the  results  of  the 
analyses  of  which  are  given  above,  judged  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
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standard,  wliicli  requires  a  specific  gravity  of  1030  with  6*8  per  cent, 
of  acid,  it  will  be  seen  that  three  of  the  samples  exceeded,  hoth  in 
respect  to  their  gravity  and  in  the  amount  of  acid,  the  above  standard, 
while  two  were  greatly  below  it,  being  obviously  adulterated,  the  one 
with  a  large  quantity  of  loater,  and  the  other  with  both  loater  and  sul- 
plmric  acid. 

Of  the  six  lime  juices  examined,  four  exceeded  the  standard  above 
referred  to,  while  the  fifth  sample  was  only  slightly  below  it,  and  the 
sixth  was  adulterated  with  a  large  quantity  of  both  ivater  and  sulphuric 
acid. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  analyses  that  the  Board  of  Trade  specific 
gravity  is  too  low  for  the  amount  of  acid  which  they  specify,  and  that 
the  gravity  should  not  be  less  than  1034,  while  the  proportion  of  acid 
met  with  in  the  genuine  lemon  and  lime  juices  of  commerce  usually 
exceeds  by  nearly  one  per  cent,  the  standard  laid  down  by  the  Board. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 
SAUCES  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  free  sulplniric  acid  bevond  the  proportion  allowpd  in  thft  vineacar  with 
which  "they  are  prepared,  or  any  other  mineral  acid  ;  red  ferruginous  earths,  lead, 
and  copper. 

A  GREAT  variety  of  substances,  chiefly  vegetable,  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  various  sauces  in  use.  The  following  is  an  enimiera- 
tion  of  the  chief  of  these :— Tomato,  garlic,  shallot,  son-el,  mushroom 
and  walnut  catsup,  raisins,  tamarinds,  the  seeds  of  fenugreek  and 
cumin,  the  leaves  of  a  variety  of  herbs,  as  tarragon,  chervil,  nimt, 
thyme,  marjoram,  &c.,  the  seeds  of  an  Indian  plant  called  Dolichos 
soja  or  SGI/a,  of  which  soy  is  made  ;  a  variety  of  spices  and  condiments, 
as  pepper,  Cayenne,  mustard,  mace,  cloves,  ginger,  and  nearly  all  the 
other  spices ;  salt,  treacle,  and  burnt  sugar  as  colouring  agents,  and 
flour  as  a  thiclrening  ingredient.  Oat  of  the  above  articles,  variously 
combined,  and  in  difterent  proportions,  nearly  all  the  sauces  in  use  are 
compounded.  Into  the  composition  of  some  few,  however,  animal 
substances  enter,  as  the  muscular  fibre  of  shrimps,  lobster,  and  an- 

Tlie  following  are  the  chief  results  deducible  fi'om  a  consideration 
of  the  analyses  of  thirty-three  samples  of  sauce  of  difiBrent  kinds  :— 

1  That  treacle  and  much  salt  formed  the  basis  of  the  five  samples  of 

IiroiA  Sot  examined,  if  they  did  not  even  entirely  consist  of 
these  two  ingredients.  . 

2  That  of  the  seven  samples  of  Tomato  Sauce  analysed,  six  were 

artificially  colom-ed,  one  probably  with  cochineal,  and  the  rest  by 
the  addition  of  considerable  quantities  of  the  ferruginous  pigment 

bole  armenian.  .  .     j.  a 

3.  That  the  samples  of  Essence  oe  Lobsters  examined  were  saturai,ea 

with  very  large  quantities  of  bole  armenian. 

4 .  That  the  samples  of  Essence  of  Shrimps  were  impregnated  to 

an  equal  extent  with  bole  armenian. 
&  That  the  whole  of  the  samples  of  Essence  of  Anchovies  analysed 
were  adulterated  with  very  large  quantities  of  the  ferruginous 
oxide  hijle  armenian. 
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6.  That  tliree  of  tlie  samples  of  Essence  of  Anchovy  contained  tut  a 

small  quantity  of  muscular  Jihre. 

7.  That  two  of  the  samples  contained  a  portion  of  flour — one  being 

a  sample  of  essence  of  shrimps,  and  the  other  of  essence  of 
lobster. 

8.  That  out  of  the  eighteen  eed  sauces  submitted  to  examination,  no 

less  than  sixteen  contained  hole  armenian,  and  this  usually  in 
very  large  quantities,  far  exceeding  the  amounts  detected  in  any 
of  the  potted  meats  and  fish. 

9.  That  LEAD,  for  which  separate  analyses  were  made  in  each  case, 

was  not  detected  in  a  sinc/le  instance. 
10.  That  traces  only  of  COPPER  ivere  discovered  in  some  three  or  four 
sam'ples. 

The  above  restdts,  then,  regarded  as  a  whole,  although  bad  enough, 
are  yet  not  so  bad  or  serious  as  the  account  given  by  Accum  and  some 
other  writers  of  the  adulteration  of  anchovy  paste,  &c.,  would  lead  us 
to  infer,  since  lead  was  not  detected  in  a  single  instance.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  but  that  lead  does  sometimes  occur.  Mitchell  states, 
'  several  samples  which  we  have  examined  of  this  lish  sauce,  "  poisonous 
ancho\y  sauce,"  have  been  found  contaminated  with  lead.' 

Further,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  muscular  fibre  in 
several  of  the  samples  of  anchovy,  lobster,  and  shrimp  sauce,  con- 
sisted either  entirely  or  in  part  of  the  filare  of  other  inferior  and 
cheaper  fish. 

The  only  effectual  remedy  against  certain  of  the  adulterations  of 
the  sauces,  especially  the  fish  sauces,  consists  in  their  preparation  at 
home.  Receipts  for  several  of  the  sauces  are  given  at  page  512  of 
the  author's  work,  '  Food  and  its  Adulterations.' 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  red  sauces,  as  shrimp,  lobster,  anchovy, 
and  tomato  sauces,  at  the  time  of  the  analyses  the  results  of  which 
we  haye  just  quoted,  were  almost  invariably  highly  coloured  with  bole 
armenian.  Since  that  period  however,  this  practice^ has,  we  are  happy  to 
state,  been  nearly  abandoned.  The  ferruginous  substance  just  named  is 
a  natural  earth,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  the  red  oxide  of  iron  ;  but 
frequently  an  article  is  made  in  imitation  of  it,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  Venetian  red  and  chalk.  Of  this  red  earth  or  dirt  as  much  as  from 
10  to  15  lbs.  are  added  to  TOO  gallons  of  anchovy  sauce, 

Oooks  often  colour  the  sauces  prepared  by  them  for  the  table  with 
carmine:  this  when  o-enuine,  is  an  animal  colour,  but  it  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  vprinilion. 

Perceivino-  clearly  the  evils  connected  with  the  employment  of 
artificial  colouring  matters,  many  of  the  most  respectable  manufac- 
turers have,  to  a  very  great  extent,  abandoned  their  use,  except  in  the 
case  of  anchovy  sauce,  which  they  state  to  be  unsaleable  without  a 
small  quantity  of  the  colouring  matter.  The  difference  between  the 
ordinary  coloured  and  the  imcolom-ed  sauce  is  very  strikino-  •  the  first 
is  usually  bright  red  — as  red,  in  fact,  in  some  cases,  as  a 'brickbat 

u  tr  2  ' 
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this  redness  arising  entirely  from  the  introduction  of  the  bole  anue- 
nian— while  the  other  is  usually  of  a  pinkish  fawn  colour. 

The  various  coloimng  matters  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
so  frequently  made  are  used  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  iucreasmg  the 
colour  of  the  articles,  and  thus,  as  it  is  very  often  erroneously  considered, 
improvino-  their  appearance,  but  likewise  for  other  purposes,  especiaUy 
to  conceal  other  adulterations ;  thus,  when  very  large  quantities  ot 
wheat  floiu'  are  added  to  mustard,  or  flour  and  sugar  to  cocoa,  the 
natural  colour  of  those  articles  becomes  so  reduced  that  the  addition 
of  some  foreign  colouring  matter  is  rendered  necessary. 

Not  unfrequently  the  use  of  these  colom-ing  matters  involves  con- 
siderations of  cleanliness;  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  anchoy  sauce. 
The  quantity  of  refuse  matters  and  dirt  contained  m  the  hsh  Ironi 
which  this  is  prepared  is  often  very  great ;  and  it  is  the  presence  ot 
these  more  than  anything  else  which  causes  the  sauce  to  present  & 
somewhat  unsightly  appearance  before  the  red  earth  is  added,  it  is 
this  circumstance  Which  has  chiefly  led  to  the  use  of  the  bole  anne- 
nian :  the  maker,  in  place  of  carefully  removing  the  refuse  and  dirt, 
P-rinds  it  all  up  with  the  fish,  trusting  to  the  bole  armeman  to  conceal 
the  impm-ities,  thereby  saving  himself  much  trouble  and  some  loss. 
We  are  informed  by  Messrs.  Crosse  &  BlaclnN^ell  that  the  impunties 
which  they  are  obliged  to  remove  in  the  preparation  of  the  uncolom-ed 
anchovy  sauce  are  almost  incredible,  but  that  the  extra  trouble  and 
loss  are  fidly  compensated  by  the  greatly  improved  quality  and  fiavour 

of  the  article.  .  ,        j   -\  r 

Notwithstanding  this  improvement  m  quality,  so  sti-ong  do  Messis. 
Crosse  &  Blackwell  find  the  prejudice  in  favom-  of  the  red  sauce 
that  many  parties  absolutely  refuse  to  take  the  uncoloiu-ed  sauce— pre- 
ferrino- the  inferior  article  simply  because  of  its  redness;  and  Messrs 
Crosse  &  Blackwell  have  been  reluctantly  driven  again  to  add  a  small 
Quantity  of  the  bole  Armenian  to  this  particular  sauce.  ,      .  , 

Walnut  Catsup.-'  Quantities  are  daily  met  with  which  on  chemical 
examination,  are  found  to  abound  with  copper.  Indeed,  this  condi- 
ment is  ofteA  nothing  else  than  the  residue  lelt  behmd  after  the  process 
employed  for  obtaining  distiUed  vinegar,  subsequently  diluted  with  a 
decoction  of  the  oute7green  husk  of  the  walnut,  and  seasoned  with 
aUspice,  cayenne  pepper,  phnento,  onions,  and  common  salt.  -Accum, 
page  319. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 
AERATED  WATERS  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Thfi  sale  of  S'i-called  soda  or  potash  wators  without  their  respective  alkalies, 
the  presence  in  lemonade  and  ginger  beer  of  tartaric  acid,  bitartrate  of  potash,  or 
sulphuric  acid. 

Ceetaik  aerated  waters  and  drinks,  as  soda  and  potash  waters,  lemonade 
and  ginger  Leer,  are  largely  consumed,  partly  as  medicines  and  partly 
as  pleasant  and  refreshing  beverages.  The  two  last-named  partake  of 
the  character  of  articles  of  food,  and  all  of  them  are  very  liable  to 
adulteration,  with  the  natiu-e  of  which  it  is  very  proper  that  the  food 
analyst  should  be  well  acquainted. 

It  is  very  important,  in  the  manufacture  of  aerated  beverages,  that 
the  water  iised  should  be  of  a  high  degree  of  purity,  and  should  espe- 
cially be  free  from  contamination  with  organic  matter.  Some  manu- 
facturers are  very  particular  about  the  quality  of  the  water  they  use, 
while  others  are  as  careless  on  the  subject  and  make  use  of  any  they 
can  obtain. 

Fm-thermore,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  vessels  used 
should  be  of  scrupulous  cleanness,  and  that  none  of  these  waters  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  lead  or  any  other  metal  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  neglect  of  this  precaution  explains  the  presence  of 
lead  and  other  metals  in  considerable  amount  in  aerated  waters  in 
many  cases.  Much  attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  presence 
of  metallic  contaminations  in  certain  aerated  waters. 

THE  MANTJPACTUEE  OE  AERATED  WATERS.' 

The  most  complete  apparatus  as  yet  devised  for  the  manufacture  of 
aerated  and  soda  waters  may  be  divided  into  three  parts— the  gene- 
rator, the  gasometer,  and  the  vessel  containing  the  solution  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  the  gas. 

The  carbonic  acid  gas  used  must  be  of  great  purity.  It  must  be  free 
from  atmospheric  air  and  from  any  gas  which  might  give  it  a  percep- 
tible smell.  The  gas  is  generated  "in  a  leaden  cylinder  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  upon  either  finely  powdered  marble  or 
chalk,  or  upon  magnesite,  which  is  essentially  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
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The  mixture  is  constantly  kept  in  motion  hy  means  of  a  stin-er,  which 
passes  through  a  stuffing  box  on  the  top  of  the  generator.    The  car- 
bonic acid  escapes  throuo-h  a  tube,  and  is  conducted  through  lour 
vessels,  to  free  it  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  gases.  The 
first  of  these  vessels  contains  a  solution  of  sulphate  oi  iron  to  remove 
and  destroy  offensive  gases,  including  sulphm-etted  hydrogen,  the  second 
a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  soda  to  absorb  ox3^gen, 
and  the  two  others  pure  water.    From  the  last  of  these  vessels,  which 
are  made  either  of  strong  glass  or  of  tinned  copper,  the  washed  pm-e 
carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  is  conducted  into  a  large  upright  cjdinder  ot 
tinned  copper,  about  six  feet  high,  and  one  and  a  half  foot  in  diameter. 
This  cylinder,  before  the  generation  of  the  gas  begins,  is  filled  with 
water,  which  by  the  pressm-e  of  the  gas  produced  is  graduaUy  forced 
out     Thus  any  admixture  with  atmospheric  air  is  avoided.    As  soon 
as  this  gasometer  is  quite  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  water  is  piimpediu 
from  the  bottom  to  about  four-fifths  of  the  capacity  of  the  cyhuder  by 
means  of  a  force  pump,  the  gas  being  therefore  subjected  to  a  pressure 
of  five  atmospheres.    The  gasometer  communicates  by  means  oi  a  tube 
with  the  vessel  in  which  the  aerated  water  is  to  be  prepared,  ihis 
vessel  is  a  horizontal  cylinder  of  tinned  copper,  capable  of  holding  about 
250  pints.    It  is  filled  to  the  top  with  pm^e  water,  and  then  about  one- 
fifth  of  its  contents  are  allowed  to  run  out,  carbonic  acid  taking  the 
place    The  impreguator  is  provided  with  a  gauge  to  ascertain  the 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  water  contained  in  it ;  this,  to  facilitate  the 
absorption  of  the  gas,  is  constantly  kept  in  motion  by  means  of  a  stirrer, 
the  axis  of  which  passes  through  the  sides  of  the  vessel,    ihe  gas  is 
now  aUowed  to  enter  from  the  gaso.veter  into  the  impregnator  until 
the  o-auo-e  shows  a  pressure  of  about  two  atmospheres,    ihe  com- 
munication is  then  shut  off-,  and  the  stirrer  is  set  in  motion,    ihe  car- 
bonic acid  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  water,  and  the  pressm-e  of  com-se 
diminishes.  From  time  to  time  this  is  restored  by  opening  the  tap  until 
it  permanently  reaches  two  atmospheres,  and  the  gauge  shows  that  the 
water  is  now  sufficientlv  saturated  with  gas;  the_  concentrated  sahne 
solution  of  potash,  soda,  &c,,  is  introduced  into  the  impregnator  through 
a  screw  hole  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  thepressm-e  is  again  restored 
by  a  fresh  addition  of  carbonic  acid.  + 

Lastly,  the  liquid  is  drawn  off"  into  bottles,  a  specially  constructed 
tap  of  brass  being  employed  in  order  to  reduce  the  loss  ot  gas  to  a 


An  apparatus,  similar  to  that  above  described,  has  been  cons^^^^^^^^ 
by  Tyler ;  but  it  is  in  some  particulars  not  so  perfect.  Thus,  he  does 
not  pass  the  gas  after  its  liberation  through  a  series  of  washing  bottles, 
but  directly  into  the  gasometer. 
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Soda  JVatet% 

_  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  soda  water  should  con- 
tain 30  grains  of  bicarhonate  of  soda  to  20  ounces  or  one  pint  of 
water,  and  that  as  much  carbonic  acid  should  be  forced  into  it  as  can 
be  introduced  by  the  pressure  of  7  atmospheres.  Each  bottle,  there- 
fore, of  soda  water  should  contain  15  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  But 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  soda  waters  ordinarily  sold  do  not  contain 
a  particle  of  soda  ;  they  consist  simply  of  water  impregnated  with  car- 
bomc  acid  gas,  while  in  the  preparation  of  those  which  really  do  contain 
the  alJiali  no  fixed  rule  has  hitherto  been  observed,  and  hence  the 
quantity  of  soda  has  been  found  to  vary  very  greatly. 

The  use  of  a  very  hard  water  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  water 
appears  to  be  most  undesirable  ;  should  the  water  contain  chloride  of 
calcium  or  magnesium,  or  the  nitrates  or  sulphates  of  lime  or  mao-nesia 
part  ot  these  wiU  become  precipitated  as  carbonates  with  the  formation 
01  salts  0+  soda,  and  a  tm-bidity  will  be  produced  in  the  water  which 
IS  yeiy  unsightly,  and  which  in  many  cases  would  render  it  unsaleable, 
it  IS  ti'iie,  however,  that  the  subsequent  impregnation  of  the  water  with 
carbomc  acid  gas_  serves  to  redissolve  in  part  the  carbonates :  but 
any  iron  and  aliunina  which  the  water  may  have  contained,  and  which 
had  been  thrown  down  by  the  alkali,  would  not  be  taken  up  again. 

Potash  Water. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  also  gives  a  formula  for  the  preparation 
of  potash  water  This  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  for  the  soda  water, 
so  that  each  bottle  would  contain  15  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash 

ihe  remarks  as  to  the  unsuitability  of  hard  water  for  the  manu- 
tactm-e  ot  soda  water  apply  equally  to  that  of  potash  water.  We 
mororW  7  rarely  met  with  without  its  containing 

TdiCnt  alkah,  although  the  amount  is  found  to  vary  greatly 

tL  Prninn  f^^^  that  a  standard  has  been  introduced  intS 

the  1  harmacopcBia  for  the  manufacture  of  these  waters,  greater  uni- 
formity may  be  expected.  ,  giectLBx  urn 

Lemonade. 

This  beverage  should  consist  of  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  a  certain 
amount  of  the  to  flavour  it,  xvhite\ucjar  and  roateril  certa  n 
raCr;;ast!  "  ^  fermentation  by  the  adclS 

Thus  prepared  lemonade  is  really  an  alcoholic  beverage,  the  alcohol 
and  carbonic  aad  being  generated  at  the  expense  of  the  suo4  alt  Wh 
the  amount  of  alcohol  is  but  small,  indeed'  scarely  sufficfent  t  atfeft 
the  bram  of  even  the  most  sensitive  teetotaller 

But  a  very  common  way  of  making  lemonade  is  to  add  a  proDor 
tion  of  syrup  consisting  of  citric  acid  and  sugar  to  water  iinpregnTed 
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with  carbonic  acid  ffas,  the  sugar  not  being  subjected  to  fermentation. 
This  beverage  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  teetotallers,  since  it  does 
not  contain  any  alcohol. 

Very  frequently,  however,  lemonade  is  prepared  in  ways  very  differ- 
ent from  the  above,  and  by  much  cheaper  formulae.  Tartaric  acid  and 
bitartrate  of  potash  are  frequently  made  to  do  duty  for  citi-ic  acid. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  in  some  cases  used  in  conjunction  with  the  tai-taric 
acid  and  for  the  same  pm'pose. 

Ginger  Beer. 

Ginger  beer— that  is  to  say,  the  bottled  and  effervescent  beverage 
commonly  known  as  ginger  beer— should  be  prepared  on  the  same 
principle  as  lemonade  ;  the  genuine  article  should  not  contain  any- 
thing but  qhnjer,  white  sugar,  and  2vciter,  the  mixture  being_  subjected, 
in  the  same  manner  as  lemonade,  to  fermentation.  If  anything  further 
be  allowable,  it  should  simply  be  an  addition  perhaps  of  a  little  lemon 
or  other  simple  flavouring,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  taste  of  the 
article.  In  the  case  of  ginger  beer,  then,  the  only  acid  which  should 
be  present  is  carbonic  acid.  . 

Dr.  lire  gives  the  following  receipt  for  the  manufacture  of  ginger 
l^eer  :— '  Boil  65  gallons  of  river  water,  1^  cwt.  of  the  best  loaf  sugar, 
and  5  lbs.  of  the  best  raw  ginger,  bruised,  half  an  hour ;  then  add 
the  whites  of  10  eggs,  beaten  to  a  froth  with  2  ounces  of  dissolved 
isincvlass.  Stir  it  well  in,  and  boil  twenty  minutes  longer,  skimming  it 
the  whole  time.  Then  add  the  rinds  of  50  lemons,  boihng  them  ten 
minutes  more.  Cut  28  lbs.  of  good  malaga  raisins  in  half,  take  away  the 
stones  and  stalks,  and  put  them  with  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  strained, 
into  the  hogshead.  Strain  the  hot  liquor  into  a  cooler,  and  when  it 
has  stood  two  hours  and  is  settled,  draw  it  oti'  the  lees,  clear,  and  put 
it  into  the  caslc ;  filter  the  thick  and  fill  up  with  it.  Leave  the  bung 
out,  and  when  at  the  proper  temperature  stir  3  quarts  of  thick  fresh 
ale  yeast  well  into  it ;  put  on  the  bung  lightly  and  let  it  ferment  six 
or  seven  days,  filling  up  with  liquor  as  it  ferments  over  ;  when  the 
fermentation  has  ceased,  pour  in  6  quarts  of  French  brandy  and 
8  ounces  of  the  best  isinglass,  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  the  wine,  then 
secure  the  bung  eflectually  and  paste  paper  over  it,  &c.  Keep  it  two 
years  in  a  cool  cellar,  then  bottle  it,  using  the  best  corks  and  sealing 
them,  and  when  it  is  four  years  old  commence  using  it. 

Dr  Ure,  in  the  above  receipt,  seems  to  haxe  aimed  at  the  prepa- 
ration of  ginger  beer  of  remarkable  excellence  and  qualitj-j  tfie 
beverage  no  doubt  would  have  been  good  and  drmkable  very  snortly 

after  its  manufacture.  ,  .     ,         .    •j.i     ^  •„ 

We  believe  that  it  is  a  very  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  a  ginger 
beer  compounded  simply  of  sugar  and  ginger  subjected  to  fermentation. 
Nearly  all  the  articles  sold  as  ginger  beer  in  the  shops  contain  tartaric 
acid,  bitartrate  of  potash,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  even  sometimes 
sulphuric  acid. 
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Another  receipt  given  in  '  Tire's  Dictionary '  for  the  preparation 
of  a  ginger  beer  is  the  following : — 

Barbadoes  ginger  root  12  ozs. 

Tartaric  acid      .       .    B  ozs. 

White  sugar      .       .    8  lbs. 

Gum  arabic       .       .  8  ozs.  * 

Essence  of  lemon       .  2  drachms. 

Water        .       .       .  9  galls. 

The  ginger  root,  bruised,  is  to  be  boiled  for  an  hour ;  the  liquor  having 
been  strained,  the  tartaric  acid  and  sugar  are  added,  and  the  mixture 
boiled  ;  the  gmii  arabic,  dissolved  in  a  separate  portion  of  water,  is  then 
added  with  the  essence  of  lemons.  When  the  whole  has  cooled  to  38° 
0.  some  fresh  yeast  is  to  be  added,  and  the  beer  carefully  fermented. 
Then  bottle  for  use. 

Pereira  gives  the  following  fomula,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to 
INIr.  Pollock,  for  the  preparation  of  ginger  beer  : — '  Take  white  sugar, 
20  lbs. ;  lemon  or  lime  juice,  18  ounces ;  honey,  1  lb. ;  ginger, 
bruised,  22  ounces  ;  water  18  gallons.  Boil  the  ginger  in  3  galfons 
of  water  for  half  an  horn- ;  then  add  the  sugar,  the  juice,  and 
the  honey,  with  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  strain  "through  a 
cloth.  When  cold,  add  the  white  of  one  egg  and  one  half-ounce  of 
essence  of  _  lemon ;  after  standing  four  davs,  bottle.  The  bottles 
are  to  be  laid  on  their  sides  in  a  cellar,  and  the  beer  is  ready  for  use 
m  about  three  weeks.  If  a  little  veast  be  used,  the  beer  is  ready  in 
a  day  or  two,  but  in  this  case  it  does  not  keep  well.' 


THE  ADTJLTEEATIOlSrS  OP  AEEATED  WATERS. 

In  the  remarks  already  made  under  the  heads  of  the  chief  aerated 
beverages  commonly  sold,  namely,  soda  and  potash  waters,  lemonade 
and  ginger  beer,  we  have  indicated  the  principal  adulterations  to 
which  these  several  beverages  are  subject,  but  we  will  here  ao-ain 
refer  to  them. 

Much  of  the  soda  water  sold  is  not  soda  water  at  all,  since  it  does 
pot  contain  a  particle  of  that  alkali,  but  consists  simply  of  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  other  cases,  where  the  alkali 
IS  present  the  amount  is  subject  to  the  greatest  possible  variation,  so 
that  nobody  knows,  when  he  partakes  of  soda  water,  what  amount  of 
allcaii  he  has  consumed.  The  evil  of  this  state  of  thiuo-s  has  led  the 
compilers  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  to  fix  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  at  30  grains  per  20  ounces,  or  15  grains  to  a  bottle 

With  respect  to  potash  water,  we  believe  that' this  always  contains 
carbonate  of  potash,  but  the'  quantity,  like  that  of  the  soda  is 
subject  to  great  variation  according  to  the  fancy  or  canrice  of  'thp 
manufacturer.  ^  ^ 

Lemonade,  as  has  been  shown,  should  be  made  from  lemon  iuice 
sugar,  and  water  only,  the  mixture  being  subjected  to  fermentation; 
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hj  means  of  yeast,  but  such  lemonade  is  rarely  met  with,  as  the  lemon 
iuice  is  either  replaced  by  citric  acid  or  it  contains  some  other  acid 
besides  citric,  as  tartaric  acid,  bitartrate  of  potash,  or  sulphuric  apid ; 
while,  lastly,  in  some  cases  tartaric  acid  is  substituted  entirely  for  citric 
acid.  Not  ^infrequently  lemonade  is  made,  not  only  without  citric  acid , 
but  6ven  without  fermentation,  the  carbonic  acid  being  liberated  from 
bicarbonate  of  soda  by  the  action  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid,  an  object  which  is  thus  accomplished: — The  acid  and  the 
carbonate,  niixed  together  in  the  right  proportion  and  in  the  dry  state, 
too-ether  in  many  cases  with  powdered  sugar,  are  introduced  into 
bottles  iiUed  with  water  flavoured  with  lemon  peel  or  essence  of  lemon, 
these  being,  when  filled,  rapidly  corked,  so  as  not  to  aDow  of  any  escape 
of  carbonic  acid.  The  beverage  thus  prepared  is  very  palatable,  but 
it  is  of  course  a  very  different  thing,  both  dietetically  and  medicinally, 
to  genuine  lemonade. 

In  beverages  thus  compounded,  the  consumer  is  made  to  take  m 
many  cases  a  medicinal  dose  of  tartrate  of  soda  or  potash. 

in  like  manner,  ginger  beer  should  be  made  of  ginger,  sugar,  and 
water,  also  subjected  to  fermentation. 

Metallic  Contaminations. 

Most  aerated  beverages,  especially  soda  or  potash  waters,  are 
liable  to  contamination  with  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  sine.  One  _  or 
other  of  these  metals  has  recently  been  detected  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  samples  submitted  to  analysis.  These  waters  may  become 
contaminated  in  several  ways.  Thus,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
the  vessel  in  which  the  water  is  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  and  the 
soda  added  is  metallic,  and  is  made  of  copper  lined  with  tin,  ot  even  of 
copper  alone.  Next,  the  conducting  pipes  consist  of  metal,  either  lead, 
tin  copper,  or  brass,  while  the  taps -themselves  consist  usually  of  brass. 
Ao'ain  there  is  risk  of  metallic  contamination  in  the  bottUng  of  the 
waters,  whilst  the  last  risk  is  incurred  in  the  small  gazogenes  now  m 
such  o-eneral  use.  and  the  construction  of  which  varies  so  greatly. 

Althouo-h,  as  a  rule,  the  carbonates  of  the  above  metals  are 
insoluble  in  water,  yet  they  become  readily  dissolved  m  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid,  bicarbonates  being  formed. 

THE  ANALrSIS  OP  'AiiR-VTBD  BEVERAaES. 

Processes  have  already  been  given  for  the  detection  and  estimation 
of  most  of  the  constituents  and  adulterants  of  the  aerated  beverages 

included  in  this  article.  .   ,  .    xi        +   i  ^n+or 

The  amount  of  soda  in  the  soda,  and  potash  in  the  potash  water 
may  be  estimated  by  taking  the  alkalinity  of_  the  residue  left  on 
evaporation,  by  means  of  the  standard  sulphuric  a ^id  solution  co  - 
tainino-  40  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  m  1  litre.    1,000  cc.  of  thi. 
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solution  correspond  to  53  grammes  of  carbonate  of  soda^  and  to 
69 "1  grammes  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

As  it  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  one  of  these  alkalies  may  be 
substituted  for  the  other,  it  may  be  necessary  to  test  the  residue 
qualitatively  and  then  estimate  it  quantitatively  in  the  manner  described 
in  tlie  article  on  '  Tea.' 

In  the  case  of  lemonade  the  acids  to  be  looked  for  are  citric, 
tartanc,  and  sulphuric  acids.  A.\>o\\t  200  cc.  are  evaporated  to  one-half, 
and  the  acidity  determined  by  the  employment  of  the  usual  standard 
solution  of  caustic  soda.  The  acidity  should  be  calculated  into  citi'ic 
acid.  We  next  proceed  to  discover  whether  tartaric  acid  and  sulphu- 
ric acid  are  present.  The  presence  of  the  first  is  ascertained  by  the 
employment  of  the  methods  already  given  in  the  article  on  '  Lemon 
Juice,'  while  tbe  process  for  the  estimation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  will 
be  found  under  the  head  of  '  Water.' 

Presimiing  that  hitartrate  of  potash  has  been  used,  about  200  cc.  of 
the  lemonade  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  incinerated, 
the  alkalinity  of  the  ash  taken,  and  if  necessary  the  amoimt  of  potash 
estimated.  Should  both  cream  of  tartar  and  sulphuric  acid  have  been 
added,  the  solution  will  contain  sulphate  of  potash  and  tartaric  acid. 
In  this  case  an  estimation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  as  well  as  of  the  potash 
must  be  made. 

As  is  the  case  with  lemon  and  lime  juice,  so  with  lemonade.  This 
beverage  fi-equently  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  lemon  juice,  but  is 
prepared  with  citric  acid.  The  discrimination  of  those  cases  in  which 
the  acid  has  been  substituted  for  the  juice  is  by  no  means  easy,  and 
woiild  require  a  minute  and  complicated  analysis,  especially  an  esti- 
mation of  the  potash  in  the  ash. 

In  those  cases  in  which  an  effervescing  lemonade  is  prepared  by 
means  of  tartaric  acid  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  about  50  cc.  of  the 
lemonade  must  be  evaporated  to  drjmess  and  the  weight  and  alljalinity 
of  the  ash  taken.  The  amount  of  the  ash  will,  of  com^se,  greatly 
exceed  that  found  in  any  other  description  of  lemonade. 

_  The  analysis  of  ginger  beer  embraces  very  nearly  the  same  deter- 
minations, including  even  the  citric  acid,  as  the  lemonade. 

As  we  have  seen,  aerated  waters  are  liable  to  be  contaminated  with 
various  metals,  these  being  derived  in  some  cases  from  the  apparatus 
employed  in  their  manufacture,  and  in  others  from  the  bottles  and 
other  vessels  in  which  the  manufactured  beverage  is  subsequently 
enclosed.  These  metals  are  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  zinc,  the  latter  beino- 
derived  from  the  brass  tubes  and  taps  employed.  The  processes  to  be 
pursued  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  these  metals  will  be  foimd 
fully  set  forth  in  the  article  on  '  Vineo-ar.' 

Estimation  of  the  carbonic  ««VZ.— Lastly,  it  may  in  some  cases  be 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  a 
sample  of  aerated  water,  and  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bottle.    This  pressure  may  easily  be  ascertained  by 
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screwing  tliroug]a  tlie  cork  of  the  bottle  a  pressure  gauge,  such  as  is 
frequently  used  in  the  case  of  champagne  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
bursting  of  the  bottles. 

For  the  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  corlc  of  the  bottle 
is  to  be  perforated  with  a  screw  tap;  this  is  attached  by  means 
of  an  india-rubber  tube  to  a  small  flask  with  a  doubly  perforated  cork 
through  which  two  glass  tabes  pass  bent  at  right  angles.  The 
second  glass  tube  is  connected  with  a  tube  filled  with  chloride  of 
calcium ;  this  iu  its  tm-n  stands  in  communication  with  two  tubes 
which  are  tilled  with  soda-lime.  These  two  latter  are  weighed  before 
the  experiment  is  commenced.  The  screw  tap  is  now  very  graduallv 
opened,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  allowed  to  escape.  The  gas  is  dried 
by  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and  is  then  absorbed  in  the  soda-lime  tubes. 
When  no  more  bubbles  escape  from  the  water,  the  bottle  is  gently 
heated  in  a  water-bath,  whereby  an  additional  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  is  obtained.  The  cork  of  the  bottle  is  then  loosened,  and  air  is 
sucked  through  the  apparatus  to  remove  the  carbonic  acid  which  tills 
the  flask  and  tubes.  The  cork  is  now  removed,  and  an  aimuouiacal 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  added  to  the  water  contained  in  the 
bottle,  which  is  again  corked  and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  some 
days.  The  soda-lime  tubes  are  next  weighed,  their  increase  of  weight 
giving  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  has  been  absorbed. 

The  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of  caicimu  throws  down  the 
carbonic  acid  still  remaining  dissolved  in  the  water,  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  is  to  be  collected,  dried,  weighed,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
calculated  from  it.  The  additional  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  thus  ob- 
tained is  to  be  added  to  that  coutaiued  in  the  soda-lime  tubes. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 
MALT  BEVERAGES  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

hont?n/5f  '"'-^'^T''  tl^e  constituents  Of  malt  and  their  derivatives 

rpT.!  .1  i  i'"  ^""f  proportion  ns  in  the  case  of.tout,  stfon- and  paTale  to 
reduce  the  absolute  alcohol  to  less  than  4-5  per  cent  and  in  nr.;*-^   P^/^  ale,  to 

r^'-  t\'e  addition^rboTh";tar'"an*S 

i^alt,  we  regard  these  additions  as  adulterations.  ° 

Mait  l)eyeraaes  should  consist  solely  of  the  produce  of  malt  and  hops 
the  former  ot  which  has  been  subject  to  fermentation.    And  all  the 
yarieties  of  these  beverages  should  be  due  to  these  alone 

ihe  colour  should  be  due  solely  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the 
malt  has  been  subjected  in  the  kiln,  and  to  the  rineness  a  id  rnl?>  % 
the  hops  employed.  Thus  for  hitter  6  J  the  K  mah  anr  h^ 
only  should  be  used ;  for  porter  and  .^o  J  tie  reversT  the  coT 
The  malt  shotdd  be  briskly  dried,  until  the  flowerTf  the  grai^^^ 
ot  a  light  brown  colom-,  and  crushes  with  a  erimi  fv^c^\.\^\t   i  f 

the  teeth;  the, hops,  aUo,  shodd  ha™  tang T^he  at^ trtill 

they  have  attained  a  rich  o-olden  huP  anH  sim  till 

developed     With  all  attenti^n1rtht%T^ii^^^^^^^^^^^ 
kinds  of  beer  brewed  would  stiU  be  far  from  iDossessi  ip  fll  Tfo '  ^ 
colour  and  flavour,  and  to  attain  these  the  i^E^^^ 
pi-epare  malt  m  a  peculiar  mamaer,  and  to  make  use  of  C^'or 
malt.    It  must  be  remembered,  nevertheless,  that  the  streno-th  of  f ^ ! 
porter  is  due  ahnost  entirely  to  the  pale  malt  as  thrntW  f  •  i  l  ® 
their  saccharine  properties  lo  altereTlV  roas^^^^^^^ 
nearly  useless,  except  for  colom:  and  flavim-,  as  before  memioned 
In  addition  to  the  distinctive  coloui-  of  porter  and  stout  f  w  ' 
other  requisite  of  still  greater  imuortmnrr^      i        ^  ^^^^ 
of  the  fermentation.    Urto  the  cZmencemer  P^^^^arity 
the  process  of  brewing,  ?he  manufSiTe  of  porte^  is  con? 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  that  of  ale,  with  ?L  Addition  of  I?  "i"  ?^ 
flavourmgand  colouring  malts  before  Wnti^n  d  f  t^r^^^^^^ 
mentation  the  great  change  is  effectpd  nil  fT.^  J  "iit  aiirmg  the  fer- 
into  spirit,  excfpting  onl^  such  S  t  is  eSd  f 
heer  from  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  whShT,™  tf^  '^'■^'T 
reason  of  the  larger  an.cunt  of  hops'  u»ed     prt^rtn  'tlC^^X 
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of  the  wort.  The  difference  will  be  best  appreciated  by  the  following 
figures.  Good  porter  should  weigh  about  twenty-two  pounds  specific 
gravity  above  water  per  barrel  of  thirty-six  gallons  before  the  fermen- 
tation, and  single  X  ale  about  the  same  ;  but  after  fermentation,  the 
porter  will  be  foxmd  to  retain  only  five  pounds  weight  per  barrel, 
while  the  ale  has  seven.  Thus,  ordinary  ale  is  more  liable  to  derange 
the  stomach,  by  reason  of  its  greater  sweetness,  while  porter  is  more 
heady  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  and  soporific  in  its  tendency, 
from  the  greater  proportion  of  hops  used. 

It  win  be  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks,  as  succinct  as  possible, 
upon  the  preparation  of  malt  and  hops  before  they  come  into  the 
brewer's  hands ;  and  upon  isinglass,  the  only  substance  which  should 
be  used  for  fining  beer.  It  may  be  well  to  observe,  before  doing  this, 
that  sugar  is  permitted  by  law  to  be  used  for  brewing,  and  has  been 
and  will  be  consumed  extensively  whenever  malt  rises  to  a  sufficiently 
high  price  to  render  it  profitable :  nevertheless  it  is  advisedly  the 
dogma  that  '  porter  and  stout  (and  indeed  all  malt  liquors)  should  be 
brewed  of  malt  and  hops  only,'  as  was  enunciated  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article ;  for  beer  brewed  from  sugar  has  greater  tendency 
to  the  acetous  fermentation  than  that  prepared  from  malt, 

MALT. 

Malt  is  barley  in  which  germination  has  been  cai'ried  on  to  a 
certain  extent  and  then  suddenly  cut  ofi'  by  the  application  of  heat. 
The  process  of  malting  is  conducted  as  follows  : — The  barley  is  steeped  in 
a  cistern  of  water  for  two  or  three  days  till  well  swollen ;  the  liquor 
is  then  drawn  oft',  the  barley  left  to  drain  for  ti-\-e  or  six  hours,  after 
which  it  is  distributed  in  layers  on  the  slate  floors  of  the  malt-house ; 
it  now  becomes  spontaneously  very  warm  and  quickly  germinates.  As 
soon  as  the  radicle  has  made  its  appearance  the  barley  is  spread  out  in 
a  thinner  layer  in  order  to  stop  the  germination,  and  is  turned  over 
for  two  days,  it  is  then  made  up  into  a  heap  until  it  again  becomes 
heated,  which  happens  usually  in  about  a  day.  The  germination  is 
known  to  be  complete  when  what  is  called  the  acrospire  has  reached 
tliree  parts  of  the  way  up  the  grain,  particularly  observable  by  a 
thickening  in  the  back  of  the  grains  of  barley,  when  the  grain,  taken 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers  and  pressed,  discharges  its  contents  in 
the  form  of  flour,  and  when  it  becomes  so  soft  that  it  is  easily  pierced 
by  a  needle.  During  this  stage  the  malt  emits  a  smell  resembling 
that  of  cucumber.    The  duration  of  germination  in  England  is  about 


Barley.  Malt. 


fourteen  days,  but  in  Scotland  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  days  are 
required,  owing  to  the  lower  temperatm-e  of  the  couch.  When  tlie 
grain  has  arrived  at  this  condition,  it  is  thrown  into  the  kiln  in  a  layer  of 
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from  three  to  five  inclies  in  thickness,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
while  there  it  is  tm^ned  over  once  or  twice  in  about  twenty-four 
hom-s.  The  Idln  has  a  wire-gauze  bottom,  through  which  the  heated 
air  from  a  furnace  of  Welsh  coal  ascends.  The  briskness  of  the  fire 
and  the  time  of  drying  depend  upon  the  colour  required  in  the  malt. 
The  process  is  then  complete,  with  the  exception  of  screening  away  the 
'  malt  dust ' — the  dried  roots  of  the  embryo  plant,  a  very  nutritious 
food  for  cattle,  but  which  also  does  duty  sometimes  for  ground  cofi'ee, 
Scotch  snuti",  and  other  articles. 

In  the  choice  of  malt,  the  brewer  is  guided  by  the  growth  of  the 
acrospire,  as,  if  it  be  not  suificiently  developed,  there  is  less  saccharine 
matter  in  the  grain  than  is  requisite,  and  more  gluten ;  and,  if  over- 
grown, the  saccharine  matter  is  absorbed  in  the  progress  of  germi- 
nation. 

Malt  contains,  besides  saccharine  matter,  a  substance  called  diastase, 
which,  in  the  mash  tun,  by  the  action  of  hot  water  and  agitation  by 
machinery,  converts  the  greater  portion  of  the  starch  into  sugar. 

The  pale  malt  thus  manufactured  is  the  base  and  strength  of  all 
malt  liquors.  It  now  remains  to  notice  the  other  malts  used  for  the 
pm-pose  of  flavouring  and  colouring  stout  and  porter. 

Amher  malt,  used  in  the  proportion  to  pale  malt  of  one-eighth  part, 
differs  merely  in  being  dried  at  last  faster  than  the  ordinary  kind,  and 
by  a  hotter  fire.  The  delicacy  of  the  flavoui-  of  stout  is  much  de- 
pendent upon  this  malt. 

Broion  or  black  malt  is  of  a  darker  colour  externally,  but  in- 
ternally it  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  It  is  manufactured  by  beino- 
placed  m  the  kiln  in  a  layer  of  only  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  dried 
by  a  fierce  fire  of  wood  in  a  verv  short  space  of  time.  This  malt  used 
m  the  proportion  of  one-half  of  the  pale  malt,  is  the  som-ce  of  the 
rich  empyremnatic  flavour  of  stout  and  porter,  and  does  much  towards 
Its  colour;  but  this  is  finally  completed  by  what  is  called  pateoit  malt, 
which  IS  01  a  very  dark  brown  coloiu-.  This  malt  is  pale  malt 
perfected  m  the  kiln  m  the  ordinarv  way,  and  roasted  in  a  similar 
manner  to  coffee,  only  on  a  much  greater  scale.  The  colour  of 
porter,  as  before  mentioned,  is  principally  due  to  this  malt:  but  it  is 
so  powerful  an  agent,  that  not  more  than  one-fiftieth  part  of  it  is  used 
m  proportion  to  the  other  malts. 

X   ?c^^%  ^^^^^        ^  temperature  not  exceedino-  from  32° 

^  fpo^n'  '''^^^  ^V'^T  5  ^I'own  malt  from  65=- 

200°  0  "^^^^       ^  temperature  from  182°  to 

During  germination  part  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  o-rain 
passes  into  the  state  of  diastase,  in  which  it  acts  as  a  ferment,  caSsin^ 
a  part  of  the  starch  to  be  converted  into  dextrin  and  su-ar  A 
further  portion  o{  the  starch  is  converted  dm-ing  the  kiln  drvin°  while 
lastly  m  the  mash  tun  tlie  last  portion  of  the  starch  is  tramformed 
mto  dextrin  and  glucose.  o.unueu 


I 
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It  has  been  found  that  the  diastase  of  the  malt  is  capable  of 
converting  a  much  larger  quantity  of  starch  into  sugar  than  that 
contained  in  the  malt  itself,  and  hence  in  the  making  of  beer  the  malt 
is,  in  some  countries,  mixed  with  unmalted  barle}'-  and  other  grain. 
It  is  said  that  in  Belgium  beer  is  prepared  from  malt  mixed  with. 
potato  starch. 

Diastase. — This  is  the  substance  to  which  malt  owes  its  property 
of  converting  starch  into  dextrin.  It  does  not  exist  in  all  parts  of  the 
grain,  and  is  usually  most  abundant  near  the  plumule.  It  is  not  foimd 
in  the  grain  before  germination.  It  is  a  white  substance,  inso- 
luble in  absolute  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol  and  water. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  test  paper,  and  is  not  precipitated 
by  basic  acetate  of  lead.  When  placed  in  a  solution  of  boiled  starch 
at  70°  0.  it  quicldy  decomposes  that  substance,  and  converts  it 
first  into  dextrin  and  then  into  glucose.  At  a  boiling  temperature  this 
decomposition  is  instantaneous.  One  part  of  diastase,  according  to 
Payen  and  Persoz,  is  capable  of  converting  2,000  parts  of  starch.  A 
solution  of  diastase  quickly  becomes  acid,  and  it  then  loses  its  power.  Its 
action  on  starch  is  destroyed  by  most  of  the  stronger  acids,  and  even 
by  tartaric  and  citric  acid,  but  only  slightly  by  acetic  acid.  It  is  also 
prevented  by  caustic  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  and  in  a  less  degree  by  mag- 
nesia, ammonia,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates.  According  to  Bouchard'at 
alcohol  and  ether  exert  no  influence. 

Preparation  of  Diastase. — The  malt  is  treated  with  water  at  from 
25°  to  30°  0. ;  the  solution  is  heated  to  70°  C.  in  order  to  coagulate  the 
albmninous  substances,  and  the  diastase  is  precipitated  by  absolute 
alcohol.  It  is  purified  by  redissolving  and  reprecipitating  it.  The  pro- 
portion of  diastase  in  malt  is  stated  not  to  exceed  0'002  to  0*003  per 
cent. 

Maltose  is  the  name  given  by  Dubrunfaut  to  the  sugar  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  diastase  on  malt  starch.  It  resembles  dextroglucose 
in  its  crystalline  form,  but  its  dextrorotatory  power  is  three  times  as 
great.  It  is  converted  into  dextroglucose  by  boiling  with  dilute 
sulphm'ic  acid. 

The  ceZZit^ose  in  malt  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  presence  of 
cellulose  in  the  raw  grain,  and  its  comparative  absence  in  malt  may  be 
readily  shown  by  tearing  into  pieces  with  needles  sections  of  the  grain, 
and  washing  away  the  starch. 

It  Mali  be  seen  imder  the  microscope  that  malt  still  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  starch,  there  being  a  great  many  granules 
visible  which  do  not  appear  to  have  imdergone  any  alteration  in  form 
or  substance.  Only  about  one-half  of  the  starch,  it  is  said,  is  converted 
into  sugar  during  malting. 

The  barley  during  malting  absorbs  oxygen  and  emits  carbonic  acid. 
The  grain  loses  from  1'5  to  3  per  cent,  of  its  weight;  the  gluten  and 
mucilage  to  a  great  degree  disappear  ;  the  colour  becomes  whiter,  and 
the  substance  of  the  barley  so  brittle  that  it  readily  crumbles. 
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The  hulk  of  good  malt  exceeds  that  of  the  harley  from  which  it  is 
obtained  hy  about  8  or  9  per  cent. 


HOPS. 


Hops  consist  of  the  female  flowers  or  catkins  of  a  dioeceous  plant, 
Humulus  Liqmlus,  belonging  to  the  natiu-al  order  Urtieacece.  English 
hops  are  chiefly  grown  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey ;  but 
also  in  Nottingham  and  Worcestershire. 

Hops  are  a  very  delicate  and  precarious  crop,  affected  greatly  by  the 
weather,  .and  they  also  fall  a  prey  to  yarious  kinds  of  blight,  of  which 
the  most  devastating  are  the  Jlij,  and  mould  or  rust.  The  former  is  the 
well-known  green  insect  and  black  fly  that  attacks  the  rose  plants  ;  and 
its  ravages  are  so  great  that  three-fourths  of  the  year's  crops  are  some- 
times sacrificed.  The  latter  is  a  fimgus  which  attacks  the  hop  itself, 
and  not  only  prevents  its  proper  development  and  thus  destroys  its 
preservative  properties,  but  also  coumiimicates  an  unpleasant  flavour  to 
the  beer. 

Like  the^  vine,  the  hop  loves  the  sun,  and  can  scarcely  have  too 
much  of  it;  it  also  resembles  that  plant  in  the  soils  and  situations  it 
most  prefers— the  sunny  sides  of  sloping  hills,  and  the  well-cultivated 
soil_  of  Kent,  resting  on  the  Kentish  rag  or  ironstone.  The  most 
choice  hops  are  grown  in  East  Kent,  and  those  next  in  estimation  in 
Mid-Kent.  In  ordinary  seasons,  the  hops  grown  in  Kent  nearly 
suthce  for  all  the  malt  liquors  brewed  in  England  ;  but  in  seasons  of 
sca.rcity  foreign  hops  are  much  used.  Hitherto,  the  hops  grown  in 
-Belgium  have  been  considered  the  best,  and,  in  appearance,  there  is 
no  doubt  they  are  so,  as  the  Belgian  growers  have  taken  great  pains  to 
imitate  our  mode  of  preparation  and  packing ;  but  the  Bavarian  hops 
are  really  much  finer  in  quality  and  flavour,  and  the  aroma  is  more 
perlectly  preserved  by  their  method  of  preparation,  which  differs  from 
ours. 

Some  few  hops  are  imported  from  America,  but  though  very  power- 
liU,  they  are  so  ranlj  and  peculiar  in  flavour  that,  without  great  im- 
provement m  cultivation,  they  are  never  likely  to  be  extensively 

The  preparation  of  hops  is  a  very  simple  process,  and  mav  be 
described  m  few  words.  The  poles,  with  the  hop  plants  still  hano- 
mg  on  them  are  pulled  from  the  ground,  when  the  hops  are  picked 
principally  by  women  and  children,  to  a  great  number  of  whom  it 
aiiords  temporary  employment;  they  are  then  dried  on  a  kiln,  some- 
what resembling  the  malt  kiln,  but  the  heat  is  much  less,  and  should 
not  exceed  50°  0  the  test  of  their  being  sufficiently  dried  bein^ 
the  snapping  of  the  flower-stalk ;  the  floor  of  the  kiln  is  made  of 
hair-cloth.  A  small  portion  of  sulphur  is  burned  on  the  Idln  fire 
lor  the  purpose,  partly,  of  preserving  the  hops-at  least  this  is  the' 

X  X 
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plea,  and  there  may  be  some  truth  in  it,  as  the  sulphm*  may  destroy 
any  insect  or  fungus  remaining  in  the  hops — but  the  great  reason  for 
the  use  of  sulphur  is  its  bleaching  property,  'which  renders  the  hops 
more  sightly  to  the  eye.  After  they  have  be'en  thus  dried  and  bleached 
they  are  packed  tightly  into  the  bags,  or  pockets,  as  they  are  called, 
to  exclude  the  air.  They  are  packed  so  tightly  by  the  hydraulic 
press  that  they  become  sufficiently  solid  to  be  ciit  in  bloclfs'  with  a 
knife. 

All  English  hops  are  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  the  Belgians, 


Fig.  205. 


finding  that  the  bleaching  and  packing  have  a  great  effect  upon  the 
eye,  have  followed  our  example;  but  the  Bavarian  growers  still 
adhere  to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  continue  to  do  so,  with  increased  attention  to  cultivation  and 
packing,  which  will  render  their  hops  equal  to  the  best  English 
produce. 

The  mode  in  use  in  Bavaria  is  as  follows : — When  the  hops  are  ripe 
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the  plant  is  cut  off  close  to  tlie  ground,  and  the  hops  are  left  on  the 
poles  to  dry  in  the  sun.  This  method  preserves  the  aroma  entirely, 
and  all  the  essential  oil ;  the  consequence  is  that,  although  they  are 
packed  loosely  in  hales  and  look  like  withered  leaves,  they  have  more 
strength  and  flavom-  in  proportion  to  their  quality  than  the  English 


Fig.  206. 


Seed  of  Hop.  A.  Testa,  showing  the  four  coats  of  which  it  is  formed,  the 
second,  marked  6,  being  the  most  characteristic.  B.  Vertical  section  of  seed, 
exhibiting  the  four  membranes,  and  the  substance  of  the  seed,  e.  Macnifled 
200  diameters. 


hops.  It  is  somewhat  premature  to  speak  of  this  method  as  regards 
the  preservation  of  the  hops  compared  with  that  followed  in  England, 
as  the  Bavarian  hops  are  a  recent  importation ;  in  our  variahle  cfimate 
the  process  by  which  they  are  dried  would  be  unsuitable  ;  but  this  at 
least  may  be  deduced  from  the  comparison,  that  great  care  should  be 

X  X  2 
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taken  in  tlie  use  of  the  sulphur  that  the  flavour  is  not  afTected  ;  and 
also  that  a  very  low  degree  of  heat  is  advisable,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
much  of  the  essential  oil  flies  ofl"  in  the  drying  process. 

Hops  prepared  in  the  English  manner  frequently  become  brown 
and  musty  by  keeping.  In  such  a  condition  they  are  wholly 
unsaleable ;  but  often  so  great  is  the  demand  for  hops  "that  the  most 
worthless  descriptions  of  foreign  hops  are  piu-chased,  and  subjected  to 
fumigation — by  which  means  their  coloiu:  is  restored,  and  their  pro- 
perty of  checking  fermentation  revived.  To  efiect  this,  as  much  as 
10  lbs.  of  sulphm-  are  employed  in  some  cases  for  every  hundredweight 
of  hops.  As  large  a  quantity  as  I'O  per  cent,  of  free  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  met  with  in  samples  of  bleached  hops ;  this  acid  is  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  sulphurous  acid  generated  during  the  bleaching 
process. 

The  catkins  consist  of  scales,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  when  ripe, 
at  the  base  of  which  are  small  roimded  seeds  of  a  reddish  colour. 
They  are  imbedded  in  a  yellow  powder,  which  is  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  hop.  The  hop  should  not  be  gathered  until  the  seed  is 
well  ripened.  When  rubbed  hops  should  have  a  resinous  feeling,  with 
an  aromatic  odour.  They  should  not  present  any  green  specks,  nor  should 
there  be  any  appearance  of  a  fungus  on  the  stem  of  the  flower. 

Payen  and  Ohevallier's  analysis  of  hops  is  as  follows  : — 


Volatile  oil   2*00 

Lupulin   10-30 

Resin   55-00 

Lignin   32-00 

Loss   0-70 


100-00 

With  traces  of  fatty,  astringent  and  gummy  matters,  and  malic  acid. 

The  yellow  lupulinic  grains,  which  used  formerly  to  be  called  farina 
or  pollen,  but  which  really  consist  of  crude  lupulin,  are  said  in  good 
samples  to  amount  to  one-sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  hops.  According 
to  Dr.  Ives  this  powder  has  the  following  composition : — ■ 


Tannin   4-16 

Extractive   8*33 

Bitter  principle   9-16 

■Wax   10-00 

■Resin   30-00 

Lignin   38-33 


99-98 

Messrs.  Payen,  Chevallier  and  Pelletan  give  the  composition  of  the 
lupulinic  grains  as  follows  : — 
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Volatile  oil   2-00 

Lupulin  '  10-30 

I^?sm   55-00 

Lignin   32-00 

Loss   0-7a 


100-00 


^  The  substance  ordinarily  called  lupiilin,  but  tvliich  is  in  fact  a 
mixtiu-e  of  lupiilm  with  a  variety  of  other  subsfc.mces,  when  distilled 
with  water,  yields  valenanic  acid,  and  a  volatile  oil  containing  a  hyclro- 
carbon,  together  with  valerol. 

^  The  resinous  matter  which  remains  a.fter  the  distillation  still  con- 
tarns  valerol,  and,  when  distilled  with  slaked  lime,  yields  valeraldehvde. 

Accordmg  to  R.  Wagner,  the  volatile  oil  consists  of  a  mixture  of  a 
hydrocarbon,  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  a  substance,  ap- 
parently identical  with  valerol,  which  may  be  oxidised  into  valerianic 
acid,  and  hence  hops  acquire,  by  keeping,  the  odom-  of  cheese 

Accordmg  to  Person,  lupulin  distiHed  with  water  yields  valerianic 
acid  and  an  oil  lighter  than  water,  at  first  neutral,  but  after  a  while 
becoming  acid  and  resmous ;  it  begins  to  boH  at  140°  0  but  the 
boihng  point  gradually  rises  to  800°  C- 

Heated  wfth  alcohol,  lupulin  yields  about  65  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
consisting  of  resm,  extractive  matter  and  tannin-the  two  latter 
soluble  m  water,  _  whereas  the  resin,  which  forms  about  62  per  cent 
01  the  lupulin,  is  insoluble.  ^ 

acnm>H?ni'\*f '  P^^^^^P^^  f  the  liop,  lupulite  or  true  lupulm,  amounts, 
accoidmg-  to  Payen  and  Ohevallier,  to  between  8-3  and  12-5  per 
cent,  of  the  crude  lupulin,  and,  according  to  Ives,  to  about  10  per 
cent.   It  is  dissolved  out,  together  with  malic  acid,  by  digestion  of  the 

^th^W  llf  f    evaporated  to  di-yness,  and  the  residue  treated 
with  ether,  whereby  a  small  quantity  of  resin  is  removed.    The  lupu- 
hte  is  next  separated  from  the  malate  of  calcium  by  means  of  alcohol 
a"p";  sTate     ''"''^''''''^  -l^^^olic  extract,  it  is  obtained  in' 

When  heated,  lupulin  emits  the  characteristic  smeU  and  possesses 
the  pecuhar  bitterness  of  hops.    It  is  soluble  to  the  extent^  5  per 

^gU^^n:thef  ^  "''^  ^^^^^^  '^''-''^  alcoho^tt'oSr; 

The  presence  of  the  tannin  in  the  hops  is  supposed  to  be  important 
It  aidmg  the  precipitation  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  Jhe  malt' 
and  so  assisting  the  clarification  of  the  beer  ' 

67  ""Ime  '""^  l'^*--  3-5  and 

The  loUowing  analyses  of  the  ash  of  hops  have  heeu  made :- 
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Way  and  Ogston. 

H.  Watts. 

Bentley 

Gelding 

Grape 

Grape 

varifty. 

variety. 

variety. 

variety. 

Potash 

11-98 

24-88 

25-56 

19-41 

Soda  .... 

— 

— 

— 

0-70 

Lime  .... 

17-93 

21-59 

18-47 

14-15 

Magnesia  . 

0  ^1 

5-34 

Alumina 

1-18 

Oxide  of  iron 

1-86 

1-75 

1-41 

9-71 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

7-01 

7-27 

11-68 

8-28 

Chlorine 

2-26 

Silica  .... 

22-97 

19-71 

9-99 

17-88 

Carbonic  acid 

5-44 

2-17 

4-54 

1101 

Phosphoric  acid  . 

21-38 

14-47 

17-58 

14-64 

r^hlnrirlp  of  "notfi'^ciinTn 

5-46 

4-34 

Chloride  of  sodium 

3-42 

0-12 

Charcoal  and  loss 

2-44 

99-96 

99-95 

98-96 

100-00 

Ash  per  cent,  of  dry  ) 

8-07 

5-95 

7-21 

substance        .  j 

Ash  per  cent,  of  fresh  ) 

7-27 

5-22 

6-52 

6-5 

substance        ,  j 

Properties  of  liops. — The  volatile  oil  contained  in  the  hops  possesses 
marked  narcotic  properties.  Hence  a  pillow  of  the  catkins  has  often 
heen  prescribed  to  promote  sleep  in  cases  where  the  administration  of 
opium  would  be  objectionable. 

The  infusion  of  hops  is  an  aromatic  tonic,  and  it  sometimes  acts  as 
a  diuretic  and  sudorific. 

'  The  lupulinic  grains  are  also  aromatic  and  tonic,  and  are  soothing, 
tranqiiillising,  and  slightly  sedative.  Hops  have  been  administered 
internally  to  relieve  restlessness  consequent  upon  exhaustion  or  fatigue, 
to  induce  sleep  in  the  wakefulness  of  mania  and  other  maladies,  to 
calm  nervous  irritation,  and  to  relieve  pain  in  gout  and  rheiunatism. 
They  have  also  been  applied  topically  in  the  form  of  a  fomentation 
or  poultice,  as  a  resolvent  or  discutient  in  painful  swellings  or  tiuuours.' 
— Pereira. 

PTNTlSrGS. 

We  may  now  add  a  few  words  upon  brewers'  finings.  These  consist 
chiefly  of  isinglass  or  sometimes  gelatin.  The  isinglass  used  by  brewers 
is  the  cartilage  of  the  sturgeon  and  other  fish.  The  brewer  buys  his 
isinglass  as  imported,  in  rough  pieces,  as  also  the  dressings  and  picldngs 
rejected  in  the  preparation  of  the  finer  sorts  of  isinglass  for  the 
confectioner,  &c.  The  *  finings  '  for  porter  are  thus  prepared : — The 
isinglass  is  put  into  some  sour  beer  to  dissolve,  technically  to  cut, 
which  takes  place  in  diiferent  times,  according  to  the  kind  of  isinglass 
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made  use  of.  Sometimes  white  of  egg-,  serum  of  blood,  and  even 
Carrageen  moss  are  employed  as  finings  for  beer. 


THE  BEEWIN&  OP  BEEE. 


Preparation  of  the  ivort. — In  order  to  make  the  wort  the  malt  is 
crushed,  and  placed  in  a  tun  having  a  false  bottom,  when  water  of  a 
temperature  of  about  82°  0.  is  poiu-ed  over  it,  and  the  whole  well 
stii-red.  The  mixtm'e  is  left  to  stand  for  a  few  hours  to  clarify,  when 
it  is  transferred  to  a  copper  in  which  it  is  boiled  with  the  hops* 
After  being  sufficiently  boiled  it  is  drawn  olF  into  large  shallow 
wooden_  vessels  termed  coolers ;  from  these  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
fermenting  vats,  which  in  some  cases  are  of  large  capacity,  and  in 
these  it  is  mixed  with  yeast,  obtained  from  a  previous  brewing. 

Fei-mentation  of  the  wort. — Soon  the  whole  liquid  becomes  in  a 
state  of  agitation,  much  of  the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid,  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  latter  escaping  as  gas ;  during  the 
fermentation  the  quantity  of  yeast  is  greatly  multiplied,  it  feeding 
upon  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  malt,  the  new  yeast  thus  aiding 
that  first  added  in  the  transformation  of  the  sugar.  Gradually,  as  the 
fermentation  proceeds,  the  yeast  forms  a  thick  frothy  layer  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  and  is  skimmed  offi 

The  fermentation  is,  of  course,  not  permitted  to  be  complete,  but 
is  stopped  at  a  certain  point  by  the  removal  of  the  yeast  and  by 
drawing  ofi'the  beer  into  casks,  in  which,  however,  a  slow  fermentation 
continues  to  take  place,  a  fm-ther  portion  of  the  sugar  being  converted 
into  alcohol,  and  the  beer  thus  becoming  stronger  and  less  sweet. 
While  in  the  casks  the  beer  becomes  clear  and  bright,  an  additional 
quantity  of  yeast  collects  on  the  surface,  and  is  thrown  off  through 
the  bung-holes.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  necessary,  when  the  beer 
does  not  become  sufficiently  clear  and  bright,  to  employ  finings. 

There  is,  of  course,  great  variety  in  the  physical  characters  and 
quality  oi  the  malt  beverages  manufactured  in  this  country.  They  may 
be  divided  into  the  tveak  and  the  stronff,  according  to  the  amount  of 
alcohol  which  they  contain  ;  into  the  sweet  and  the  dnj  in  accordance 
with  the  anioimt  of  saccharine  matter  which  they  have  been  allowed 
to  retain.  Sweet  beers,  when  bottled,  undergo  further  fermentation 
giving  rise  to  a  fresh  formation  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  causin^^ 
those  beers  to  become  effervescent  when  the  bottles  are  uncorked^ 
Ihen  there  are  the  bitter  beers  and  the  pale  ales,  the  brown  ales  and 
tne  olacfc  porter  and  stout. 

In  the  manufacture  of  bitter  beer  or  pale  ale  the  best  and  palest 
malt  and  hops  are  used,  and  great  care  is  taken  that  the  temperature 
during  fermentation  should  not  rise  above  22°  0.  By  this  means  the 
tiavoiu:  and  aroma  of  the  hops  are  best  preserved,  while  the  tendencv  to 
the  lormation  of  acetic  acid  is  lessened. 

Small  beer  is  of  course  very  weak,  and  is  usually  made  by  extract- 
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ing  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  water  the  residue  left  after  the  preparation 
01  the  first  wort. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  temperatm-e  at  which  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  beer  has  taken  place  exerts  a  great  effect  on  its  keeping 
properties,  and  on  its  liability  to  become  sour  from  the  formation  of 
acetic  acid.  In  the  beers  of  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  North  Ger- 
many, the  fermenting  temperatm-e  ranges  between  18°  and  32°  C,  and 
the  beer  so  produced,  as  is  known,  is  liable  to  become  sour ;  but  in 
Bavaria  the  temperature  ranges  between  8°  and  10°  0.,  and  the  beverage 
thus  made  is  much  less  prone  to  acetification. 

According  to  Liebig  the  explanation  of  this  diflference  is  as  follows:— 
When  the  wort  is  fermented  at  a  high  temperatm-e,  the  action  of 
the  yeast  is  very  brisk,  and  the  large  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  formed 
carry  the  yeast  globules  to  the  sm-face  of  the  liquid,  where  it  forms  a 
thick  scimi.  The  fermentation  in  this  case  is  called  top  fermentation. 
This  scimi  prevents  the  access  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  the  ferment- 
ing fluid,  and  the  yeast  takes  therefore  the  oxygen  necessary  for  its 
formation  from  the  sugar  contained  in  the  liquid  :  the  sugar  is  thus 
destroyed  before  the  whole  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  held  in  solution 
has  been  used  up  by  the  yeast.  The  beer,  after  it  has  been  drawn  off, 
contains  therefore,  in  the  case  of  top  fermentation,  nitrogenous  matter 
which,  acting  as  a  ferment,  induces  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  and 
the  formation  of  acetic  acid. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wort  is  fermented  at  a  low  tempe- 
rature, as  is  the  case  in  the  preparation  of  the  Bavarian  beer,  the  car- 
bonic acid  escapes  from  the  liquid  in  minute  bubbles,  and  the  yeast  is 
not  carried  to  the  top,  but  remains  at  the  bottom.  Hence  this  mode 
of  fermentation  is  called  bottom  fermentation.  The  oxygen  of  the  air 
has  fi-ee  access  to  the  liquid,  and  consequently  the  yeast  takes  the 
necessary  oxygen  fr-om  the  air,  instead  of  the  sugar  as  in  the  previous 
case,  and  the  nitrogenous  matter  is  wholly  converted  into  yeast  before 
aU  the  sugar  has  been  decomposed. 

The  beer  thus  prepared  contains  therefore  but  little  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter which  might  act  as  a  ferment,  and  it  keeps  consequently  much  better 
than  beer  prepared  by  top  fermentation.  In  the  latter  case  the  yeast 
consists  of '  gluten  oxidised  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and  the  bottom 
yeast  is  the  gluten  oxidised  by  slow  combustion.' — Watts. 

Quality  of  the  water  used. — It  is  well  known  that  the  quality  of  the 
water  used  has  a  great  effect  on  beer,  on  the  extraction  of  the  soluble 
constituents  of  the  malt,  and  on  the  subsequent  clarification  of  the  fer- 
mented beverage. 

For  the  first  piu-pose  a  soft  or  even  an  alkaline  water  would  appear 
to  be  the  most  suitable,  but  for  the  second  there  is  no  doubt  that  waters 
containing  much  lime  are  the  best.  The  lime  combines  with  the  phos- 
phoric acid  of  the  malt  and  forms  an  insoluble  salt,  which  assists  in 
carrying  down  any  suspended  matter. 

In  the  course  of  boiling,  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  water, 
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by  which  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  dissolved,  is  expelled, 
and  these  salts  are  precipitated  ;  again,  the  alkaline  phosphates  present 
in  malt  have  the  power  of  decomposing  and  precipitating  sulphate  of 
lime,  phosphate  of  lime  and  a  soluble  alkaline  sulphate  being  formed 
but  part  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  so  formed  is  redissolved  in  the 
acid  generated  dm-ing  fermentation.  The  water  from  being  at  first 
hard  thus  becomes  comparatively  soft,  and  in  this  state  is  well  suited 
for  the  extraction  of  the  active  properties  of  the  malt  and  hops. 

_  The  waters  used  by  most  of  the  brewers  at  Burton-on-Trent  con- 
tam  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  Iwie,  and  it  is  to  this  constituent 
that  the  superiority  of  this  water  in  the  brewing  of  pale  ale  has  been 
attributed. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  water  used  in  the  brewerv  of 
Messrs.  Allsopp  &  Co.,  by  Dr.  Henry  Bottinger:— 


Grains  per  Ga 

Chloride  of  sodium 
Sulphate  of  potash 
Sulphate  of  lime  . 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  . 
Carbonate  of  lime      .  , 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Carbonate  of  iron       .  , 
Silica  


on. 


Total  solids 


10'12 
7-65 

18-96 
9-95 

15-51 
1-70 
0-60 
0-79 

65-28 


mattei^  is  remarkable  for  its  complete  freedom  from  organic 

The  composition  of  the  water  used  by  Messrs.  Bass  &  Co.,  accordins- 
to  Uooper,  IS  as  follows  : —  " 


Grains  per  Gallon. 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  lime  . 
Chloride  of  calcium    .      .  [ 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  .      .  [ 


Total 


9-93 
64-40 
13-28 

0-83 

78-44 


T^.J^'f'  analyses  of  the  water  used  by  Messrs.  Allsopp  and 

Ba^s,  It  wiU  be  mterestmg  to  contrast  the  mine?al  constituents^n  the 
ash  of  the  beer  of  those  brewers.  wi-uems  m  tne 

Mineral  Matter  contained  in  one  Imperial  Gallon. 

Alkaline  sulphates,  chiefly  of  potash 
Alkaline  chlorides 


Alkaline  carbonates  and  phosphates 
Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia 


Total 


Allsopp. 

Bass. 

.  78 

62 

.  28 

26 

.    14  . 

19 

.  102 

91 

.  222 

197 
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These  last  two  analyses  iuclude,  of  course,  not  merely  some  of  the 
saline  constituents  of  the  water  used  in  making-  the  beers,  but  also  those 
of  the  malt  and  hops  employed,  notably  the  phosphates  of  the  malt. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  earthy  salts,  the  carbonates  and  sul- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia,  which  impart  the  quality  of  hardness  to 
water,  have  disappeared,  and  that  the  Burton  water,  though  hard  at 
hi'st,  really  becomes  a  soft  water,  as  contained  in  the  beer. 

But  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  Burton  water  explains  also 
another  circumstance  connected  with  Bm'ton  ales.  It  is  known  that 
these  ales  speedily  become  bright  and  clear,  that  they  never  require 
linings  to  be  employed,  and  are  fit  for  use  almost  as  soon  as  brewed. 

Now  the  depurating  power  of  lime  is  well  known,  so  that  it  has 
long  been  employed  in  the  clarification  of  cane  and  other  vegetable 
juices.  But  in  the  case  of  Bm'ton  water  the  action  is  probably  pm-ely 
mechanical,  it  carrying  down  in  its  precipitation  suspended  impu- 
rities, thus  rendering  the  beer  transparent  and  bright. 

We  give  in  the  following  table  some  analyses  made  by  ourselves 
of  the  composition  of  the  beer  of  Messrs.  Allsopp  &  Oo.  and  Messrs. 
Bass  &  Oo. : — 

Grains  per  Gallon. 


Sugar 
Gum . 

Bitter  extract  . 

Total  solids 

Alcohol 

Water 

Messrs.  All 

For  exportation 
to  India. 

sopp  &  Co. 

For 
exportation. 

Messi-s.  Bass  &  Co. 
For  home  consumption. 

200 
2,080 
810 

320 
2,110 
750 

390 
3,930 
760 

420 
2,660 
800 

3,090' 
3,540 
63,370 

3,180 
3,820 
63,000 

5,080 
3,983 
60,937 

3,880 
3,744 
62,376 

70,000 

70>000 

70,000 

70,000 

THT?  ANALYSIS  OF  SEEK. 

The  usual  determinations  in  making  an  analysis  of  genuine  beer 
are  the  following  : — The  specific  gravity,  acidity,  sugar,  hitter  extrac- 
tive, total  solids,  mineral  matter,  salt,  alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid. 

Before  the  specific  gravity  of  the  beer  can  be  taken,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  freed  from  carbonic  acid.  This  object  is  usually 
effected  by  well  shalring  the  beer  in  a  corked  bottle  for  ten  minutes  or 
mca'e,  taking  out  the  cork  from  time  to  time  to  aUow  of  the  escape  of 
the  gas,  and  suclring  air  through  the  bottle  by  means  of  a  glass  tube. 
The  gravity  may  then  be  taken,  either  by  the  areometer  or  more 
correctly  by  the  specific  gravity  bottle,  after  the  beer  has  been  cooled 
down  to  15-5°  0. 
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In  tlie  beer,  freed  from  carbonic  acid  in  the  manner  described,  the 
acidity  is  determined  by  the  standard  soda  solution  which  has  been 
so  often  referred  to  already,  the  amount  of  alkali  used  being  calculated 
into  acetic  acid. 

For  the  determination  of  the  sugar,  a  convenient  quantity  of  the 
beer,  say  200  cc,  should  be  diluted  with  10  volumes  of  water,  and  the 
sugar  should  then  be  estimated  by  means  of  the  copper  test  in  the 
manner  fully  described  in  the  article  on  '  Sugar.' 

Another  portion  of  the  beer,  say  10  cc,  should  be  measured  into  a 
flask,  diluted  with  water,  and  boiled  for  two  hom-s  with  two  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid,  until  all  the  dextrin  and  gum  has  been  converted  into 
glucose,  when  the  acid  is  neutralised,  and  the  liquid  made  up  to  100  cc. 
The  sugar  is  to  be  estimated  in  the  usual  manner,  the  difference  between 
the  two  estimations  giving  the  amount  of  glucose,  which  is  to  be  cal- 
cidated  into  dextrin.  Or  a  portion  of  the  beer  may  be  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  strong  alcohol  being  then  added  as  long 
as  any  dextrin  is  precipitated  ;  for  its  pm-ification  the  dextrin  is  to 
be  redissolved  in  water  and  again  precipitated,  dried  and  weighed. 

The  sugar  is  sometimes  estimated  by  evaporation  and  diying  from 
the  alcoholic  solution,  but  in  the  case  of  beers  containing  much  hop, 
this  would  be  a  fallacious  mode  of  proceeding,  as  the  alcoholic  extract 
would  contain  lupulin  and  other  matters  soluble  in  the  spirit. 

The  hitter  extractive. — Evaporate  to  dryness  50  cc.  of  the  beer,  and 
extract  with  repeated  additions  of  cold  absolute  alcohol.  This  dissolves 
the  lupuhn  and  other  matters  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  is  eva- 
porated and  the  extractive  matter  weighed. 

The  total  solids.— 10  cc.  of  the  beer  are  to  be  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath  m  a  weighed  platinum  basin,  or  better  still,  in  a  current  of 
dry  air.  After  all  moisture  has  been  driven  off,  as  shown  by  the  weight 
becoming  constant,  the  amount  of  solids  is  thus  arrived  at. 

This  is  the  usual  method  whereby  the  solids  contained  in  beer  are 
estunated.  It  is  an  object  of  greater  importance  to  the  brewer  to  know 
the  amount  of  sugar,  as  deduced  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  original 
wort,  than  the  quantity  of  total  solids  contained  in  the  beer  Erom 
the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  the  fermented  beverage  the  quantitv 
ot  sugar  from  which  it  has  been  produced  can  easily  be  calculated— 198 
parts  of  glucose  yielding  100  parts  of  alcohol.  This  amount  of  su^ar 
added  to  that  contained  in  the  beer  approximately  gives  the  total 
amount  of  sugar  originally  present  in  the  wort. 

To  effect  this  determination,  the  brewer  has  only  to  evaporate  a  given 
quantity  of  the  heer  to  at  lea^t  one-half,  and  to  fill  up  with  water  to 
the  original  bulk.  The  difference  in  the  specific  gravities  before  and 
after  boiling  gives  by  simple  calculation  the  amount  of  alcohol  con- 
tained m  the  beer  and  which  is  shown  by  reference  to  tables  which 
have  been  specially  constructed.  The  amount  of  alcohol  bein-  thus 
ascertained,  its  equivalent  in  sugar  is  next  determined,  and  this  is  then 
added  to  the  sugar  contained  in  the  dealcoholised  beer 
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Specific  Gravity  and  Strength  of  Malt  Extract. 


Specific 
gravity. 

Malt  extract 

IXJ  x\)\}  pttliife  01 

liquid. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Malt  extract 
in  100  i)arts  of 
liQuid. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Malt  extract 
in  100  parts  of 
liquid. 

1-000 

0-000 

1-024 

6-000 

1-048 

11-809 

1-001 

0-250 

1-025 

6-244 

1-049 

12-047 

1-002 

0-500 

1-026 

6-488 

1-050 

12-285 

1-003 

0-750 

1-027 

6-731 

1-051 

12-523 

1-OOi 

1-000 

1-028 

6-975 

1-052 

12-761 

1-005 

1-250 

1-029 

7-219 

1-053 

13-000 

1-006 

1-500 

1-030 

7-463 

1-054 

13-238 

1-007 

1-750 

1-031 

7-706 

1-055 

13-476 

1-008 

2-000 

1-032 

7-950 

1-056 

13-714 

1-009 

2-250 

1-033 

8-195 

1-057 

13-952 

1-010 

2-500 

1-034 

8-438 

1-058 

14-190 

1-011 

2-750 

1-035 

8-681 

1-059 

14-428 

1-012 

3-000 

1-036 

8-925 

1-060 

14-966 

1-013 

3-250 

1-037 

9-170 

1-061 

14-904 

1-014 

3-500 

1-038 

9-413 

1-062 

15-139 

1-015 

3-750 

1-039 

9-657 

1-063 

15-371 

1-016 

4-000 

1-040 

9-901 

1-064 

15-604 

1-017 

4-250 

1-041 

10-142 

1-065 

15-837 

1-018 

4-500 

1-042 

10-381 

1-066 

16-070 

1-019 

4-750 

1-043 

10-619 

1-067 

16-302 

1-020 

5-000 

1-044 

10-857 

1-068 

16-534 

1-021 

5-250 

1-045 

11-095 

1-069 

16-767 

1-022 

5-500 

1-046 

11-3,53 

1-070 

17-000 

1-0-23 

5-750 

1-047 

11-595 

The  less  extractive  matter  a  beer  coBtains,  the  more  accurate  are  the 
results  thus  ohtained,  but  if  a  beer  be  very  rich  in  exti'active  matter, 
the  results  are  only  approximate,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Hence 
this  method  is  not  now  deemed  sufficiently  accurate  even  for  the 
practical  pm-poses  of  the  brewer.  But  another  method,  which  we  shall 
shortly  describe,  has  been  devised,  giving  results  of  greater,  but  stiU  by 
no  means  absolute  accm-acy. 

Attending  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol  there  is  of  course 
a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  the 
gravity  of  the  wort  being  always  much  greater  than  that  of  the  beer 
itself 

Now  since  the  brewer  is  allowed  what  is  called  a  '  drawback '  on 
all  beer  exported,  and  this  allowance  is  foxmded  upon  the  orifjinal 
gravity  of  the  wort,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Excise  officer  should  be 
possessed  of  a  method  whereby  he  can  determine  the  gravity  of  the 
wort  before  fermentation. 

We  have  already  referred  to  one  method  whereby  this  object  is  in 
a  measure  effiicted,  namely,  by  calculating  all  the  extractive  matter 
contained  in  beer  as  sugar,  and  adding  to  it  an  amount  of  sugar  cor- 
responding to  the  alcohol  contained  in  the  beer ;  but  the  extractive 
matters  of  even  genuine  malt  beer  are  compounded  of  several  sub- 
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stances  besides  starch  sug-ar,  as  gum,  dextrin,  extractive  matters  of  the 
hop,  undefined  extractive  matters  of  the  malt,  glycerin,  colourino-  matter' 
mineral  matter,  and  in  the  case  of  the  darker  beers,  and  especially  of 
porter  and  stout,  a  considerable  amount  of  caramel.  In  cases  in  which 
starch  sugar  and  cane  sugar  are  directly  added  to  the  wort,  as  is  now 
permitted,  the  causes  of  variation  are  still  further  augmented.  Hence 
it  is  obviously  an  incorrect  method  of  proceeding  to  base  the  calcu- 
lation on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  of  these  matters  comport  them- 
selves exactly  as  does  sugar,  and  are  all  convertible  into  alcohol 

To  meet  this  objection,  Messrs.  Graham,  Hofmaun,  and  Redwood 
have  made  certain  observations  and  experiments  based  upon  worts  of 
diiterent  gravities  and  of  known  composition.    They  find  that  the 
specific  gravities  of  solutions  of  starch  suo-ar,  cane  sugar  dextrin 
extractive  substance,  caramel,  pale  and  brown  malt,  which  contain 
equal  quantities  of  carbon,  all  vary,  the  variation  in  each  case  beino-  in 
the  direction  of  producing  a  less  specific  gravity  of  the  wort  th?n  a 
solution  of  starch  sugar  only.    Hence,  had  the  solid  contents  still 
remaining  m  the  beer  all  been  estimated  as  cane  sugar,  the  gravitv  would 
have  been  too  high,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  would  appear  that  part 
of  the  starch  sugar  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  '  imfermentable 
extractive  matter,'  which  gives  a  solution  of  lower  specific  gravitv  for 
the  same  amount  of  carbon,  and  hence  the  estimate  of  the  original 
gravity  would  come  out  too  low ;  indeed,  it  is  affirmed  that"  this 
extractive  substance  indicates  only  about  five-sixths  of  the  saccharine 
principle  from  which  it  is  derived.  fdocnaime 

The  experiments  upon  solutions  of  known  composition  bv  Messrs 
Graham  Hofmann,  and  Eedwood  consisted  in  fermenting  thes7solut  ons 
and  analysmg  them  m  different  stages  of  fermentation.  Therestimated 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  fermented  liquid,  and  distilled  a  mea^med 
quantity  of  it,  took  the  specific  gravity  of  th^  distillate  after  it  hadTeen 
made  up  to  its  onginal  bulk  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  they  like- 
wise estimatec  the  specific  gravity  of  the  residue  in  the  retort  or 
dealcoholised  liquid,  which  also  had  been  made  up  to  its  ol-ialTulk 
The  difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of  the  distiUate  and  the 

Deei  wMlst  the  difference  between  the  original  gravity  of  the  wort  and 
of  the  dealcoholised  liquid  they  caUed  '  gravity  lost ' 

Ihe  spirit  indication  and  the  gravity  lost  both  mav  be  calcukfprl 

composition,  the  gravity  of  which,  as  we  have  seen  aSris  lower  f  hT 

the  gravity  of  an  equally  strong  solution  of  starch  su^r 

the  residts  obtained  in  the  latte?  way  correspond  withX;«    •  ""^^ 

the  former  method,  a  larger  numbJr  Ho^be  add  d  to  h/^''-^'^ 

gravity  of  the  fermented  liquid  to  obtain  the  Lvitv  nm«  n  •  • 

than  to  the  results  obtained  in  the  ^o^^^S^^^T^i'i^^Z^^ 
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obvious  by  a  reference  to  the  annexed  tables  by  Messrs,  Graham, 
Hofiuann,  and  Redwood,  copied  from  *  Watts's  Dictionary.' 

Table  to  ascertain  Original  Gravities  by  the  Distillation  Process. 


Degrees  of  Spirit  Indication,  with  corresponding  Degrees  of  Gravity  lost  in 

Malt  Worts. 


Degi'ecs  of 

spirit 
indication. 

•0 

•1 

•2 

•3 

•4 

•5 

1 

•6 

•7 

•8 

•9 

0 

_ 

0-2 

0-6 

0-9 

1-2 

1-5 

1-8 

2-1 

2-4 

2-7 

1 

3-0 

3-3 

3-7 

4-1 

4-4 

4-8 

5-1 

5-5 

5-9 

6-2 

2 

6-6 

7-0 

7-4 

7-8 

8-2 

8-6 

9-0 

9-4 

9-8 

10-2 

3 

10-7 

11-1 

10-5 

12-0 

12-4 

12-9 

13-3 

13-8 

14-2 

14-7 

4 

16-1 

15-5 

16-0 

16-4 

16-8 

17-3 

17-7 

18-2 

18-6 

19-1 

5 

19-5 

19-9 

20-4 

20-9 

21-3 

21-8 

22-2 

22-7 

2o-l 

23-6 

6 

24-1 

24-G 

25-0 

25-5 

26-0 

26-4 

26-0 

27-4 

27-8 

28-3 

7 

28-8 

29-2 

29-7 

30-2 

30-7 

31-2 

31-7 

32-2 

32-7 

33-2 

8 

33-7 

34-3 

34-8 

35-4 

35-9 

36-6 

37-0 

37-5 

38-0 

38-6 

9 

39-1 

39-7 

40-2 

40-7 

41-2 

41-7 

42-2 

42-7 

43-2 

43-7 

10 

44-2 

44-7 

45-1 

45-6 

46-0 

46-6 

47-0 

47-5 

48-0 

48-5 

11 

49-0 

49-6 

60-1 

50-6 

51-2 

51-7 

52-2 

52-7 

53-3 

53-8 

12 

64-3 

54-9 

55-4 

65-9 

56-4 

66-9 

57-4 

57-9 

58-4 

58-9 

13 

59-4 

60-0 

60-5 

61-1 

61-6 

62-2 

62-7 

63-3 

63-8 

64-3 

14 

64-8 

65-4 

65-9 

66-5 

67-1 

67-6 

68-2 

68-7 

69-3 

69-9 

15 

76-5 

-1 

Table  to  ascertain  Original  Gravities  by  the  Evaporation  Process. 

Degrees  of  Spirit  Indication,  with  corresponding  Degrees  of  Gravity  lost  in 

Malt  Worts. 


Degrees  of 

spirit 
indication. 

•0 

•1 

•2 

•3 

•4 

•5 

•6 

•7 

•8 

-.9 

0 

0-3 

0-7 

1-0 

1-4 

1-7 

2-1 

2-4 

2-8 

3-1 

1 

3-5 

3-8 

4-2 

4-6 

5-0 

5-4 

5-8 

6-2 

6-6 

7-0 

2 

7-4 

7-8 

8  2 

8-7 

9-1 

9-5 

9-9 

103 

10-7 

IM 

3 

11-5 

11-2 

12-4 

12-8 

13-2 

13-6 

14-0 

14-4 

14-8 

ir,-3 

4 

15-8 

16-2 

16.6 

17-0 

17-4 

17-9 

18-4 

18-8 

19-3 

19-8 

5 

20-3 

20-7 

21-2 

21-6 

22-1 

22-5 

23-0 

23-4 

23-9 

24-3 

6 

24-8 

25-2 

25-6 

26-1 

266 

27-0 

27-5 

28-0 

28-5 

29-0 

7 

29-5 

30-0 

30-4 

30-9 

31-6 

31-8 

32-3 

32-8 

33-3 

33-8 

8 

34-3 

34-9 

35-5 

36-0 

36-6 

37-1 

37-7 

38-3 

38  8 

39-4 

9 

40-0 

40-5 

41-0 

41-5 

42-0 

42-5 

43  0 

43-'> 

44-0 

44-4 

10 

44-9 

45-4 

46-0 

46-5 

47-1 

47-6 

48-2 

48-7 

49-3 

49-8 

11 

50-3 

50-9 

61-4 

51-9 

62-5 

53-0 

63-5 

54-0 

54-5 

65-0 

12 

55-6 

56-2 

56-2 

57-3 

57-8 

58-3 

58-9 

59-4 

59-9 

60-5 

13 

61-0 

61-6 

62-1 

62-7 

63-2 

63-8 

64-3 

64-9 

65-4 

66-0 

14 

G6-5 

67-0 

67-6 

68-1 

68-7 

69-2 

69-8 

70-4 

70-9 

71-1 

15 

72-0 
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The  first  column  contains  the  whole  degrees  of  the  spirit  indication 
while  the  tenth  of  the  degrees  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  other  columns' 
The  degrees  of  gravity  lost  which  are  found  by  going  horizontally  to 
the  right  from  the  degree  of  spirit  indication  lost  until  the  respective 
column  headed  by  the  tenth  of  the  degree  is  reached,  are  to  be  added 
to  the  gravity  of  the  fermented  liquid  to  obtain  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  original  wort. 

It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  Messrs.  Graham,  Hofmann  and 
Redwood  should  not  have  taken  notice  of  the  eftect  of  the  extract  of 
the  hops  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wort. 

Mineral  matter.— The  total  solids  of  the  beer,  obtained  as  described 
are  incinerated  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  and  the  ash  weio-hed'' 

Salt— The  ash  is  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid  and  the  chlorfne  is 
precipitated  by  means  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  resultino- 
chloride  of  silver  being  washed,  dried  and  weighed.  ° 

The  chlorine  cannot  be  determined  volumetrically  in  the  usual 
manner,  since  the  phosphates  contained  in  the  ash  exert  a  considerable 
mlluence  upon  the  quantity  of  silver  solution  used. 

Alcohol— 100  cc.  of  the  beer  are  to  be  neutralised  with  caustic 
soda_  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off  and  estimated  from  the  specific 
gra^uty  of  the  distillate,  after  this  has  been  made  up  to  the  volume  of 
the  beer  employed,  as  described  in  the  article  on  '  Wine  '  We  e-ive 
below  a  table  of  the  specific  gravity  of  mixtm-es  containing  a  small 
amount  of  alcohol  only :—  ^ 


Specific  Gravity  and  Strength  of  Spirits. 


Volume 
per  cent. 

Weight 
per  cent. 

Spsciflc 
gravity. 

Yolmne 
per  cent. 

Weight 
per  cent. 

Specific 
gravity. 

1- 

1-1 
1-2 
1-3 
1-4 
1-5 
1-6 
1-7 
1-8 

1-  9 

2-  0 
2-1 
2-2 
2-3 
2-4 
2-5 
2-6 
2-7 
2-8 
2-9 

0-80 
0-88 

0-  96 

1-  04 
1-12 
1-20 
1-28 
1-36 
1-44 
1-52 
1-60 
1-68 
1-76 
1-84 

1-  92 

2-  00 
2-08 
2-16 
2-24 
2-32 

099850 
0-99835 
0-998-20 
0-99805 
0-99790 
0-99775 
0-99760 
0-99745 
0-99730 
0-99715 
0-99700 
0-99686 
0-99672 
0-99658 
0-99644 
0  99630 
0  99616 
0-99602 
0-99.588 
0-99674 

3-0 
3-1 
3-2 
3-3 
3-4 
3-5 
3-6 
3-7 
3-8 

3-  9 

4-  0 
4-1 
4-2 
4-3 
4-4 
4-5 
4-6 
4-7 
4-8 
4-9 

2-40 
2-48 
2-56 
2-64 
2-72 
2-80 
2-88 

2-  96 

3-  04 
3-12 
3-20 
3-28 
3-36 
3'44 
3-52 
3-60 
3-68 
3-76 
3-84 
3-92 

0-99560 

0-99546 

0-99532 

0-99518 

0.99504 

0-99490 

0-99476 

0-99462 

0-99448 

0-99434 

0-99420 

0-99406 

0-99392 

0-99378 

0-99364 

0-99350 

0-99336 

0-99322 

0-99308 

0-99294 
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Specific  Gravity  and  Strevgth  of  Spirits — cont. 


Volume 
per  cciiti 

"Weight 
pel  ceiiTj> 

Specific 
gravity. 



Volume 
per  cent. 

Weight 
per  ceiit. 

Specific 
giavity. 

*i  \J\J 

u  yyzou 

bo 



5t!0 

0-99072 

u  yy / 

0  / 

o-o8 

0-99059 

0  ^ 

t  it) 

6  8 

o*46 

0-99046 

0  O 

u  yyi4J. 

0*9 

5-54 

0-99033 

0  '± 

u  yy_/o 

/  0 

o-(i2 

0-99020 

5-5 

4-40 

0-99215 

7-1 

5-70 

0-99008 

6-6 

4-48 

0-09202 

7-2 

5-78 

0-98996 

5-7 

4-66 

0-99189 

7-3 

5-86 

0-98984 

5-8 

4-64 

0-99176 

7-4 

5-94 

0-98972 

6-9 

4-72 

0-99163 

7-5 

6-02 

0-98960 

6-0 

4-81 

0  99150 

7-6 

6-11 

0-98949 

61 

4-89 

0  99137 

7-7 

6-19 

0-98936 

6-2 

4-97 

0-99124 

7-8 

6-27 

0-1,8924 

6-3 

505 

0-99111 

7-9 

6-35 

0-98912 

6-4 

5-13 

0-99098 

8-0 

6-43 

0-98900 

6-5 

5-21 

0-99085 

Carbonic  acid. — The  free  carbonic  acid  is  to  be  determiued  in  the 
manner  at  length  described  in  the  article  on  'Aerated  Beverages.' 
Beer  usually  contains  no  more  than  from  O'l  to  0-5  per  cent.,  even 
•when  bottled. 


THE  ADTJXTEEATIONS  OF  MALT  BEVEEAGES. 

Genuine  malt  beverages  should  consist  only  of  the  products  of 
malt,  hops,  and  water,  and  any  addition  to  these  may,  strictly 
speaking,  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  adulteration.  Such  for  ages  has 
been  the  composition  of  the  malt  beverages  of  this  coimtry.  Now, 
however,  all  this  seems  to  be  threatened  with  a  change.  The  law 
itself  is  revolutionising  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  is  legalising  the 
wholesale  adulteration  of  this  national  beverage. 

The  addition  of  cane  sugar,  treacle,  and  salt  to  the  wort  is  now 
permitted ;  indeed,  we  have  met  with  instances  in  which  an  article, 
which  had  been  denominated  beer,  has  been  produced  without  its  con- 
taining a  particle  of  either  malt  or  hops. 

It  may  be  said  that  since  the  most  important  constituent  of  malt 
is  its  sugar,  and  that  it  is  this  which  furnishes  the  alcohol  of  the  beer, 
no  great  harm  is  done  by  permitting  the  addition  of  a  fm-ther  quantity 
of  sugar.  But  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  very  fallacious,  since  extract 
of  malt  contains  a  variety  of  other  substances,  organic  and  mineral, 
besides  sugar,  so  that  the  beverage  produced  from  pure  malt  extract 
and  a  mixture  of  this  with  sugar  and  various  other  substances,  is  very 
different  in  its  actual  composition  and  in  its  dietetic  properties  and 
efllects. 
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If  it  "be  allowable  to  make  so-called  beer  from  other  constituents 
than  malt  and  hops,  surely  this  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
true  and  genuine  malt  beverages  by  the  adoption  of  some  distinctive 
name,  so  that  the  public  may  Imow  what  they  are  really  consuming, 

The  adulterations  which  either  have  been  or  are  practised  on  beer 
are  multifarious,  and  they  include  the  following :—  Water,  sugar  and 
treacle,  liquorice,  lurnt  sugar,  vegetable  hitters,  including  ^j/mc  acid, 
cocculus  indicus  and  strychnia ;  carminatives  and  ojyium  ;  various  mineral 
adulterations,  as  those  with  alum,  salt,  sulphate  of  iron,  carbonate  of 
lime,  soda,  &c. 

The  adulteration  loith  w«^er.— The  practice  of  diluting  with  water 
nearly  all  liquid  articles  of  consumption,  especially  those  containing 
alcohol,  IS  almost  imiversal.  This  admixture  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
adulterations  practised  upon  beer,  and  it  is  one  which  is  commonly 
effected  by  the  publican,  who  contrives  to  make  bv  it  three  barrels  of  beer 
out  of  two,  endeavouring  to  make  up  for  the  dilution  of  the  liquid  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  its  sensible  properties  by  adding  sugar,  including 
biu-nt  sugar,  to  restore  the  colour,  and  salt  to  increase  the  pimo-encv 
and  flavour.  r    o  j 

Adulteration  with  cane  sugar.— Now,  although  the  addition  of 
sugar  to  the  wort,  including  cane  sugar,  is  allowed  by  law,  we  pre- 
sume such  an  addition  is  not  permissible  to  the  beer  after  it  is  fer- 
mented and  with  a  view  to  its  adulteration  by  means  of  water:  and 
hence,  when  the  presence  of  cane  sugar  is  demonstrated  in  any  beer, 
It  must  be  taken  as  affording  conclusive  evidence  of  adulteration 

Sometimes  both  cane  sugar  and  glucose  are  introduced  into  the 

^'foots^  ""^^      ^''^^'^^^  ^"^^       ^"''"^      '"^P''""®  '''^^^ 

Adulteration  with  liquorice.— Spanish  juice  or  liquorice  is  not 
unfrequently  used  m  the  adulteration  of  porter  and  stout  for  the 
double  purpose  of  coloiu-mg  and  sweetening  the  beverao-e 

Ad,ulterationwith  burnt  sugar,  caramel,  or  essentia  bina.— When 
malt  is  dried  at  a  high  temperature  and  is  converted  into  what  is 
i  P^rt  of  the  sugar  is  caramelised,  and 

when  the  biu-nt  sugar  in  the  beer  is  derived  from  this  source  it  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  adulteration.  But  when  biu-nt  sugar 
not  so  derived  is  added  to  cover  and  conceal  the  impoverishment  of 
the  beer  with  water,  its  presence  must  in  that  case  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  adulteration.  ^ 

Adulteration  tuith  vegetable  bitters.— The  vegetable  bitters  which 
have  been  Imown  to  be  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  beer  are 
gentian,  chtretta  quassia,  xoormwood,  oranqe  peel,  oranqe  poioder 
and  camomile-the  last  two  possess  aromatic  properties,  the  camo- 
mile being  likewise  narcotic-also  picric  acid,  cocculus  indicus,  and 
strychmn.  ' 

A  broad  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  bitters  first  named 

T  Y 
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and  picric  acid,  cocculus  indicus,  and  strychnin,  since  these  are  all  of 
a  highly  poisonous  nature. 

Picric  or  tnnitrophenic  acid,  formerly  called  carhazotic  acid,  or 
artificial  indigo  hitter,  06H3(N02)30,  is  obtained  froiu  a  variety  of 
substances,  amongst  others  the  following:  carbolic  acid  or  phenol, 
salicin,  indigo,  aloes,  benzoin  and  other  resins,  and  silk. 

Picric  acid  crystallises  in  yellow,  shining  laminae,  composed  of  octa- 
hedrons, and  sometimes  in  needles  and  granules.  The  crystals  belong 
to  the  ti'imetric  system. 

It  melts,  when  slowly  heated,  into  a  brownish-yellow  oil,  which 
Toecomes  crystalline  on  cooling.  It  volatilises  imdecomposed  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  boils,  giving  off  a  highly 
irritating  vapour,  which  condenses  into  needles  and  scales. 

When  quickly  heated  it  undergoes  decomposition,  accompanied  by 
a  violent  explosion. 

It  possesses  an  intensely  bitter  and  sour  taste,  and  reddens  litmus. 
In  doses  of  from  1  to  10  grains  many  animals  are  lolled,  including 
rabbits  and  dogs,  convulsions  and  delirium  being  produced.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  in  different  proportions  according  to  its  temperature. 
One  part  of  picric  acid  is  dissolved  in  86  parts  of  water  at  15°  0.  and 
in  26  parts  at  77°  0.,  the  solution  being  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and 
concentrated  it  stains  the  skin.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  also  in  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  is 
precipitated  unchanged  on  the  addition  of  water.  Its  power  _  of 
imparting  colour  to  water  is  really  sm-prisiug.  Water  containing 
part  of  picric  acid  is  of  a  distinctly  yellow  colom-,  and  if  the 
quantity  present  be  greatly  below  this,  the  colour  may  still  be  brought 
out  by  viewing  the  water  in  a  stratum  two  or  three  inches  in  depth. 

Cocculus  indicus  is  the  fruit  of  Cocculus  suberosus,  also  named 
Menispermum  cocculus.  These  seeds  possess  sti'ongly  narcotic  and 
poisonous  properties,  due  to  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid  called  jncro- 
toxin,  O12H1P5,  which  is  present  in  it  to  the  amount  of  2  per  cent. 

This  alkaloid  is  extracted  by  exhaustion  with  boiling  alcohol. 
The  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  the  fatty  matter  is  removed  by  boiling 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  the  aqueous  extract  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  neuti-al  acetate  of  lead  to  remove  colom-ing 
matter.  The  filtrate  is  freed  from  lead  by  means  of  sulphiu-etted 
hydrogen,  evaporated,  and  the  picrotoxin  obtained  by  crystallisation. 

From  pure  solutions  it  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  needles,  from 
coloured  liquids  in  interlaced  threads,  which  after  a  time  change  into 
more  solid  needles  and  even  into  laminae. 

It  possesses  an  intenselv  bitter  taste,  and  does  not  act  on  vegetable 
colours.  It  dissolves  in  150  parts  of  cold  and  26  parts  of  boihng 
water    It  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  m  ether. 

Picrotoxin  is  highly  poisonous,  giving  rise  to  giddiness,  a  species  oi 
intoxication,  convulsions,  and  even  death.  -l  . 

It  reduces  cupric  oxide  in  the  same  manner  as  glucose,  but  its. 
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reducing  power  is  less  by  about  five  times.  It  dissolves  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  safiron-coloured  solution,  and  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  bicarbonate  of  potash  the  solution  assumes  a  red-brown  colour. 

Strychnin  is  obtained  from  several  species  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Strychnos,  especially  Strychnos  nux  vomica ;  this  genus  also  contains 
aS.  St.  Ignatii,  a  plant  yielding  the  beans  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  S.  tieut^, 
which  i'lirnishes  the  upas-tieute,  the  Javan  arrow  poison. 

.Sti-ychnin  may  be  extracted  from  ground  Ignatius  beans  or  from 
nux  vomica  by  exhaustion  with  alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  oil", 
the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of 
lead  is  added.  The  strychnin  remains  in  the  solution,  which  is  freed 
from  the  excess  of  lead  by  meaus  of  sulphm'etted  hydrogen  and  then 
boiled  with  magnesia.  Thereby  the  strychnin  is  precipitated,  and  is 
then  pm-ified  by  repeated  crystallisation"^  from  alcohol.  100  parts  of 
nux  vomica  yield  about  0-6  partg  of  strychnin. 

Pm-e  strychnin  crystallises  in  white  four-sided  pyramids  of  the 
trimetric  or  rhombic  system,  which  have  the  formula  02iH22N202.  It 
is  soluble  in  6,667  parts  of  cold  and  2,500  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  has 
an  alkaliae  reaction,  and  since  it  resists  putrefaction  it  may  be  extracted 
from  bodies  even  after  they  have  been  buried  for  a  long  period; 
according  to  McAdam  as  long  as  three  years.  ' 

Its  solution  is  intensely  bitter,  and  hence  its  reputed  employment  in 
the  adulteration  of  bitter  beer.  It  is  extremely  poisonous,  one-eighth 
of  a  grain  being  sufficient  to  kill  a  large  dog ;  and,  since  it  is  cumulative 
in  its  action,  poisonous  effects  may  be  produced  by  the  continued  use 
of  this  allialoid  even  in  the  minutest  doses. 

The  following-  are  the  circumstances  which  induced  the  editor  of 
the  'Lancet,'  Mr.  Wakley,  to  undertake,  through  the  author,  a  very 
extended  and  rigorous  enquiry  into  the  subject  of  the  alleo-ed  adulte- 
ration of  beer  with  strychnin. 

In  the  year  1850  a\-eport  came  before  the  public  in  which  it  was 
asserted  that  the  deadly  poison  strychnin  is  commonly  emploved  by 
brewers  in  the  manufactm-e  of  '  bitter  beer '  or  '  pale  ale. ' 

The  following  was  the  origin  and  foundation  of  this  report :  

In  the  course  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers,  M.  Payen  is  asserted  to  have  stated  that  strychnin  was 
prepared  m  large  quantities  in  Paris,  and  that  the  French  authorities 
had  ascertained  that  it  was  destined  for  England,  it  beino-  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  bitter  beer  of  that  coimtry. 

This  statement,  after  having  appeared  in  some  of  the  French  papers 
and  amongst  others  in  the  '  Constitutionnel,'  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  Enghsh  journalists,  wlio  commented  at  some  length  upon  it  in- 
cautiously treating  the  assertion  as  though  its  truth  had  been  fullv 
ascertained.  At  length  the  injurious  statement  made  its  way  into  the 
columns  of  the  '  Times '  newspaper,  and  tlius  became  univereaUv  di« 
seminated.  ^ 

It  was  impossible  for  the  brewers  of  bitter  beer,  the  preparation  of 
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wliicli  is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  persons,  to  pass  by  without 
notice  so  grave  a  charge,  and  one  so  immediately  affecting  their 
interests.  Accordingly  the  two  chief  firms,  those  of  Messrs.  Allsopp 
«fe  Sons  and  Messrs  Bass  &  Co.,  lost  no  time  in  publicly  denying,  in 
the  most  unequivocal  terms,  that  strychnin,  or  any  other  deleterious 
substance,  was  ever  employed  by  them  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
beer. 

These  celebrated  brewers  suggested  that  their  bitter  beer  should 
be  subjected  to  a  searching  chemical  and  microscopical  examination, 
and  expressed  their  willingness  to  place  the  enquiry  in  the  hands  of  the 
Analytical  Sanitary  Commission.  They  offered  to  throw  open  their 
breweries,  stores,  &c.,  in  the  most  complete  and  um'eserved  manner, 
and  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  fullest  investigation. 

Feeling  that  the  subject  was  one  of  great  importance  ;  that  it  in- 
volved the  public  health  to  a  great  degree,  and  also  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  a  trade  which,  from  its  magnitude,  had  almost  assumed  a 
national  character;  that  it  also  affected  the  judgment  of  the  medical 
profession  by  whom  the  bitter  beers  had  been  so  strongly  recommen- 
ded— Mr.  Wakley  ultimately  agreed  to  undertake  the  enquiry  upou 
the  distinctly  declared  condition  that  tlie  results  of  the  investigation 
and  analyses,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  reputation 
and  quality  of  the  beer,  should  be  unreservedly  and  faithfully  com- 
municated to  the  public. 

In  order  to  put  the  statement  to  the  test,  forty  samples  of  bitter  beer 
were  subjected  to  analysis — twenty  of  the  ale  of  Messrs.  Bass  Sf  Co.  and 
the  like  number  of  samples  of  the  ale  of  Messrs.  Allsopp  ^  Sons. 

They  were  all  foimd  to  consist  of  the  products  of  malt  and  hops 
and  the  constituents  of  pu7'e  spring  ivater ;  no  other  ingredient  of  any 
kind  being  discovered,  either  organic  or  inorganic. 

These  samples  were  procured  under  circumstances  which  precluded 
the  possibility  of  error,  fallacy,  or  of  preparation  for  the  selection. 

Under  the  above  circumstances,  and  after  the  most  scrutinising  ex- 
amination, microscopical,  chemical,  and  physiological,  we  failed  to 
detect  the  smallest  atom  of  strychnin,  or  indeed  of  any  other  ingre- 
dients than  the  products  of  malt  and  hops  and  the  constituents  of 
pure  spring  water. 

Unknown  to,  and  wholly  independent  of  ourselves,  Messrs.  Graham 
and  Hofmann,  at  the  request  of  Messrs.  Allsopp  &  Sons,  subjected 
several  samples  of  their  bitter  beer  to  analysis.  In  their  published 
.  report  it  is  stated  that  they  also  failed  to  discover  the  slightest  trace 
of  strychnin. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  how  far  the  statement^  made_  that 
strychnin  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  bitter  beer  is  consistent 
with  probability.    In  order  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  point,  it  is  • 
necessary  to  obtain  clear  ideas  of  the  quantity  of  this  substance  neces-  ■ 
sary  to  impart  bitterness  to  a  given  bulk  of  fluid,  to  determine  the  ?j 
chemical  condition  in  whicb  it  exists  in  beer,  and  to  ascertain  the  A 
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amount  of  strychnin  which  may  he  introduced  into  the  system  with 
safety  to  health  and  life.  With  respect  to  its  bitterness,  we  find  that 
one  grain  only  of  strychnin  imparts  a  decided  and  persistent  bitterness 
to  at  least  40,000  grains  of  water,  or  upwards  of  half  a  gallon;  but  the 
taste  of  the  same  quantity  of  strychnin  is  perceptible  when  diluted 
with  420,000  grains,  or  six  gallons  of  water. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  beers  contain  free  acetic 
acid  in  variable  amount,  and  that,  therefore,  strychnin  added  to  beer 
becomes  converted  into  acetate  of  strychnia.  Now  this  salt,  although 
very  bitter,  is  less  so  than  strychnin  itself:  consequently,  a  larger 
amount  of  the  combined  alkaloid  is  necessary  to  impart  the  same  degree 
of  bitterness. 

We  have  ascertained  that  no  less  than  three  grains  of  acetate  of 
strychnia  are  needed  to  give  a  persistent  and  suitable  bitterness  to 
half  a  gallon  of  water;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  not  less  than  one 
grain  and  a  half  of  strychnin  in  combination  with  acetic  acid  would  be 
required  to  impart  such  a  degree  of  bitterness  to  the  same  quantity  of 
beer  as  to  render  its  use  in  the  preparation  of  bitter  beer  a  matter  of 
any  moment.  Now  a  quantity  of  strychnin  so  considerable  as  this 
could  not  be  taken  in  beer  even  without  danger  to  life.  Were  the 
quantity  present  in  beer  much  below  this,  its  use  would  still  be 
attended  with  the  greatest  danger,  since  this  poison,  like  digitalis, 
colchicum,  and  certain  other  active  vegetable  products,  is  liable  to  be 
retained  in  the  system,  and  to  accumulate  in  it  to  such  an  extent  as 
at  length  to  give  rise  to  the  tetanic  spasms  and  other  consequences 
symptomatic  of  poisoning  by  strychnin. 

From  all  these  considerations,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  the  state- 
ment made  concerning  the  use  of  strychnin  in  beer  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  probability. 

Narcotics.— ThQ  hop  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  partly 
for  Its  bitter,  and  partly  on  account  of  its  narcotic,  properties,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  cocculus  inclicus  ;  but  tobacco  and  opium,  which 
have  also  been  resorted  to,  are  used  mainly  for  their  narcotic  or  sopo- 
rific effects,  which  simulate  somewhat  those  of  the  hop. 

We  believe  that  the  employment  of  both  tobacco  and  opium  are  so 
rare  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  any  long  description 
oi  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  active  principles  contained  in 
those  substances.  We  shall,  however,  give  the  method  for  the  detec- 
tion m  the  one  case  of  the  nicotin  and  in  the  other  of  the  morphin 
which  are  their  two  most  important  and  distinctive  principles.  ' 

Carminatives.— The  carminatives  of  the  use  of  which  there  is  evi- 
dence are  ffinffer,  coriander,  cnraivay  seeds,  cardamom  seeds,  (trains  of 
paradise  and  capsicum,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  found  described  in 
their  appropriate  places. 

Mineral  adulterants.— K  gi-eat  variety  of  mineral  substances  are 
employed  m  the  adulteration  of  beer.  Some  of  these  are  used  to  dve 
the  beer  an  appearance  of  strength  and  to  make  it  lroth,bead  or  'head' 
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well.  The  substances  employed  for  this  purpose  are  chiefly  sulphate 
of  iron,  alum,  and  salt ;  others,  as  chalk  and  the  alkalies,  are  used  to 
correct  undue  acidity;  and  ag-ain  others,  as  sulphwic  acid  and  creatn 
of  tartar  or  bitartrate  of  potash,  to  give  to  the  beer  a  tartness  or  hard- 
ness characteristic  of  age,  and  which  is  preferi'ed  by  some  beer  drinkers. 

It  has  abeady  been  stated  that  the  law  allows  of  the  addition  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  salt,  which  must  not  exceed  60  grains  per 
gallon,  including  tbat  contained  in  the  water  used  in  the  brewing, 
and  this  addition  it  permits  for  no  sufficient  reason,  lending  its  official 
sanction  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  to  the  deterioration  and 
adulteration  of  an  important  article  of  consmnption. 

It  appears  from  our  analyses  that  salt  is  almost  constantly  present 
in  porter.  This  addition  we  know  is  made  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  brewers  themselves ;  but  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  a  further 
quantity  is  frequently  used  by  the  publican  to  assist  in  bringing 
up  the  flavour  of  beer  which  has  been  reduced  in  strength  by  the 
addition  of  water.  The  quantity  of  salt  contained  in  porter  is  often 
sufficiently  large  to  communicate  a  perceptibly  saline  taste  to  the 
mouth.  The  salt  is  used  by  the  brewers  in  the  following  manner : — It 
is  fi.rst  mixed  up  in  a  tub  with  flom*,  usually  wheat  flour,  and  the 
mixture  is  cast  by  handfuls  over  the  surface  of  the  wort  in  the  cooling 
vat.  It  is  said  to  assist  in  the  preservation  and  fining  of  the  wort, 
and  it  is  alleged  that  these  are  the  only  pm'poses  for  which  it  is 
employed  by  the  brewer. 

The  presence  of  iron,  which  is  added  chiefly  to  stout,  causes  it  of 
course  to  be  more  strengthening  and  tonic,  but  iron  is  a  tonic  which  does 
not  suit  all  persons ;  and  if  it  be  desirable  that  we  should  take  it  at  all, 
since  it  is  a  medicine,  it  shoidd  be  administered  in  suitable  cases  only 
by  the  phj^sician,  and  not  indiscriminately  by  the  brewer. 

From  difierent  sources  we  obtain  the  following  information  in 
reference  to  the  use  of  many  of  the  substances  above  enumerated. 

Mr.  Phillips  furnished  the  Committee  on  Adulteration  of  1855  vdth 
the  subjoined  evidence  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  beer : — 

'  It  is  chiefly  common  salt  and  sul2)hate  of  iron  that  are  used  for 
adulterating  beer,  and  also  quassia.' 

Mr.  Edwin  Wickham's  evidence  was  to  this  eflfect : — 

*  From  my  experience  in  brewing  I  believe  that  the  great  adultera- 
tion of  beer  takes  place  in  the  cellars  of  the  publicans  and  not  in  the 
breweries,  although  •I  know  it  is  done  by  some  brewers.' 

Mr.  Scholefeld.  '  Do  you  believe  that  the  adulteration  of  beer  is  a 
common  thing  ?  ' — '  Very  common,  so  much  so  that  the  exception  is 
not  to  adulterate  ;  and  I  believe  those  exceptions  are  very  few.' 

Mr.  Wicldiam  gave  the  following  as  the  receipt  in  frequent  use 
amongst  publicans  for  the  adulteration  of  porter : — 

'  To  one  barrel  of  porter  eight  gallons  of  water,  six  pounds  of  sugar,  , 
one  pound  of  gelatin  (or  patent  size  will  do),  a  handfid  of  common  i 
salt,  extract  of  gentian  or  quassia  to  restore  to  it  the  original  bitter  • 
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flavour,  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  bring  it  back  to  its  colour,  half  an 
ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  if  required  to  taste  oldisb,  an  ounce  of 
roche  alum.'' 

Again,  Mr.  Wickham  affirmed — '  I  have  known  single  instances 
of  tobacco  being  used  in  beer.' 

Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds,  in  evidence  before  the  same  Parliamentary- 
Committee,  stated  that  '  at  least  250  tons  of  cocculus  indicus  are 
annually  imported,  chiefly,  I  suppose,  for  the  use  of  brewers.' 

He  further  stated  that  '  from  200  to  300  tons  of  the  acrid  seeds 
of  cardamom,  or  grains  of  paradise,  are  also  annually  imported,  and 
chiefly  used  to  give  an  artificial  strength  to  beer  and  spirits,'  Also 
that '  cocculus  indicus  is  commonly  introduced  into  beer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  false  strength  to  it.  In  one  case  which  came  imder  my 
knowledge,  the  publican  was  found  using  it  for  the  purpose  of  adulte- 
rating his  beer  to  be  sold  the  next  day.' 

Mr.  Gav,  in  the  evidence  before  quoted  from  more  than  once,  gave 
tlie  iollowlng  miormatiomn  regard  to  cocculus  indicus : — 

He  stated  ^  I  have  ground  many  hundredweights  of  cocculus  indicus.' 

Mr.  Moffatt,  '■  A^Tiat  is  it  used  for  ' — ^  I  suspect  to  go  into  the  poor 
man's  drink.' 

^  For  whom  did  you  grind  cocculus  indicus  ?  ' — ^  For  wholesale 
druggists.' 

Islx.  Kodgers  alleged  in  his  evidence  that  ^  cocculus  indicus  can  be 
obtained  from  the  brewers'  druggists  under  the  name  of  multum.'' 

Mr.  Simmonds  also  made  this  remark  in  his  evidence—^  In  the 
subm-bs  of  London  I  may  mention  that  it  is  a  common  practice  w  ith 
the  publicans  to  adulterate  beer  on  Saturday  nights  much  more  than 
on  other  nig-hts.' 

He  likewise  deduced  the  inference  that  beer  is  extensively  adulte- 
rated from  the  following  statistical  particulars : — 

'  There  is  one  matter,'  he  observed,  '  which  occurs  to  me  as  being 
exceedingly  singular,  which  is  that  the  consumption  of  malt  and  hops 
continued  stationary,  though  the  consumption  of  beer,  with  the  in- 
creasing population,  must  have  increased  very  largely.  In  the  last  fifteen 
years  there  has  been  scarcely  any  variation  in  the  amount  of  hops  con- 
sumed, and  some  substances  must  therefore  be  used  very  extensively 
to  make  up  the  difference.  The  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  for 
hops  in  the  last  three  years  has  averaged  60,000  acres,  being  only 
7,000  acres  beyond  the  cidture  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  home  produc- 
tion in  the  last  ten  years  has  scarcely  increased  at  all,  and  yet  the  ship- 
ments of  beer  and  ale  have  more  than  trebled  in  value,  and  the  home 
consumption  must  necessarily  have  increased  also.' 

Another  fact,  proving  the  extensive  practice  of  adulteration  in  beer, 
was  related  by  Mr.  Wickham,  in  reply  to  the  question  by  Mr.  Swift  :— 
'  Is  it  not  customary  for  publicans  to  sell  the  beer  at  the  price 
which  they  pay  to  the  brewers,  so  that  this  adulteration  forms  their 
actual  profit?  ' — '  Yes,  many  publicans  do  so.' 
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Mr.  Morris,  who  wrote  a  hook  some  years  since,  entitled  '  Brewing 
Malt  Liquors'  described  and  recommended  a  variety  of  articles  to 
be  employed  in  the  brewing  of  beer  and  porter,  as  colom-ing,  cocculus 
indie  ns,  sioeet  Jiag  root,  quassia,  coriander  seeds,  capsicum,  caraway 
seeds,  gTaius  of  paradise,  ginger,  beans,  oyster  shells,  and  alum.  '  The 
colom-ing/  Mr.  Mon-is  remarked, '  gives  a  good  face  to  the  beer,  and 
enables  you  to  gratify  the  sight  of  your  different  customers.'  And 
again,  '  Beans  tend  to  mellow  malt  liquor,  and  from  their  properties 
add  much  to  its  inebriating  qualities ;  but  they  must  not  be  used  in 
too  large  a  quantity.   Oyster  shells  are  very  good  to  recover  sour  beer. 

'  Alum  is  generally  put  into  the  vat,  as  it  gives  the  beer  a  smack  of 


age. 


'  Cocculus  indicus  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  malt  and  hops,  and  is 
a  great  preservative  of  malt  liquor.  It  prevents  second  fermentation 
in  bottled  beer,  and  consequently  the  bursting  of  the  bottles  in  warm 
climates.    Its  effects  are  of  an  inebriating  nature.' 

Another  writer,  Mr.  Child,  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  brewing 
porter,  which  went  through  eleven  editions,  gave  the  following  receipt 
for  making  porter : — 


1  quarter  of  malt. 

8  lbs.  of  hops. 

9  lbs.  of  treacle. 

8  lbs.  of  liquorice  root. 
8  lbs.  of  essentia  bina; 
8  lbs.  of  colour. 
Capsicum,  half  an  ounce. 
Spanish  liquorice,  two  ounces. 


Cocculus  indicus,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce. 

Salt  of  tartar,  two  drachms. 
Heading. 

Ginger,  three  ounces. 
Lime,  four  ounces. 
Linseed,  one  ounce. 
Cinnamon,  two  drachms. 


The  essentia  bina,  he  states,  '  is  compounded  of  8  lbs.  of  moist 
sugar,  boiled  in  an  iron  vessel  (for  no  copper  one  could  withstand  the 
heat  sufficiently)  till  it  comes  to  a  thick,  syrupy  consistence,  perfectly 
black  and  extremely  bitter.' 

Colour  'is  composed  of  8  lbs.  of  moist  sugar,  boiled  until  it  obtains 
a  middle  state  between  bitter  and  sweet,  and  which  gives  to  porter 
that  mild,  mellow  colour  usually  so  much  admired.' 

The  heading  '  is  a  mixture  of  half  alum  and  half  copperas,  ground 
to  a  fine  powder  ;  and  is  so  called  from  giving  to  porter  the  beautiful 
head  of  froth  which  constitutes  one  of  its  peculiar  properties,  and 
which  landlords  are  so  anxious  to  raise  to  gratify  their  customers.' 

Other  receipts  by  Mr.  Morris  are  as  follow : — 


3Ialt,  25  quarters. 

cwt.   qrs.  lbs. 

Hops  12  0 

Cocculus  indicus  berry  ....       0      0  6 

Leghorn  juice   0       0  30 

Porter  extract 
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Malt,  20  quarters. 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

Hops   2  0  0 

Cocculus  indicus  berrv  ....  0  0  4 

Sugar  0  0  28 

Fabia  amara  (nux  vomica)   ...  0  0  6 

He  also  gave  the  following  directions  : — 


To  make  up  a  Vat  of  160  Barrels. 

'  Use  half  a  barrel  of  colouring,  a  quarter  of  a  hundredweight  of 
cream  of  tartar,  a  quarter  of  a  hundredweight  of  ground  alum,  one 
pound  of  salt  of  steel,  and  two  barrels  of  strong  finings.  Mix  these 
well  together,  and  put  them  in  a  vat,  rousing  it  thoroughly  at  the 
same  time.  Let  the  vat  remain  open  three  days,  then  close  it  and 
sand  it  over.  In  a  fortnight  it  will  be  fit  for  use — your  own  good  sense 
will  inform  you  how  to  employ  it  to  advantage.' 

The  extensive  employment  of  various  drugs  for  porter  brewing  led, 
many  years  since,  to  the  establishment  of  a  class  of  men  termed 
'  brewers'  druggists.'  These  persons  issued  regular  price-currents,  and 
they  made  it  their  business  to  send  travellers  all  over  the  country  vrith 
lists  and  samples  exhibiting  the  price  and  quality  of  the  articles 
manufactm-ed  by  them. 

Mr.  Accum  states  that  '  their  trade  spread  far  and  wide,  but  it 
was  amongst  the  country  brewers  chiefly  that  they  found  the  most  cus- 
tomers, and  it  is  amongst  them,  up  to  the  present  day,  as  I  am  assured 
by  some  of  these  operators,  on  whose  veracity  I  can  rely,  that  the 
greatest  quantities  of  unlawful  ingredients  are  sold.' 

'  It  was  at  the  same  time,  also,'  writes  Accum,  '  that  a  Mr.  Jackson, 
of  notorious  memory,  fell  upon  the  idea  of  brewing  beer  from  various' 
drugs  without  any  malt  and  hops.  This  chemist  did  not  turn  brewer 
himself,  but  he  struck  out  the  more  profitable  trade  of  teaching  his 
mysteiy  to  the  brewers  for  a  handsome  fee.  From  that  time  fomards, 
written  directions  and  receipt-books  for  using  the  chemical  prepara- 
tions to  be  substituted  for  malt  and  hops  were  respectively  sold ;  and 
many  adepts  soon  afterwards  appeared  everywhere  to  instruct  brewers 
in  the  nefarious  practice  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Jackson.' 

The  following  remark,  contained  in  Dr.  Normandy's  work,  entitled 
'  Commercial  Handbook  of  Chemical  Analysis,'  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  the  fraternity  of  brewers'  druggists  is  not  even  yet  ex- 
tinct : — 

'  It  is  a  publicly  known  fact  that  carts  may  be  seen  bearing  the 

inscription,  m  staring  paint,  of  "  C  ;  brewers'  druggists."    Such  a 

cart  I  have  myself  seen  a  few  days  ago  standing,  in  the  broad  lie-ht  of 
midday,  before  a  publican's  shop  or  gin  palace.' 
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Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  porter  is  adulterated  may  also  be 
formed  from  the  two  foUowino-  circumstances : — 

It  has  been  shown  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Public- 
Houses,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  pub- 
lican to  realise  any  profit  by  the  sale  of  beer  without  havin<^  recourse 
to  adulteration. 

Again,  Mr.  M  Oulloch,  a  witness  before  the  same  Committee,  not 
only  deposed  to  the  fact  of  the  extensive  adulteration  of  beer  by  pub- 
licans, but  he  also  estimated  the  loss  to  the  State  arising  out  of  that 
adulteration  at  100,000/.,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  consump- 
tion of  malt. 

Not  only  is  beer  itself  adulterated,  but  frequently  the  very  mate- 
rials out  of  which  it  is  made  are  also  adulterated,  as  the  hops  and 
malt. 

The  Adulteration  of  Malt. 

Barley  is  sometimes  substituted  for  malt,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
revenue. 


The  Adulteration  of  Hops. 

In  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  hops,  Mr.  Phillips  gave  the  following 

information  before  the  Committee  on  Adulteration  in  1855 :  '  Most 

of  the  40  samples  of  hops  I  have  spoken  of  contained  grains  of  para- 
dise ;  in  one  instance  we  had  cocculus  indicus,  but  only  in  one  instance.' 

These  40  samples  of  hops  were  examined  by  the'Excise  in  twelve 
years,  and  out  of  them  35  were  foimd  to  be  adulterated,  the  substances 
met  vnth  being  grains  of  paradise,  quassia,  chiretta,  gentian,  camomile 
fmvers,  coriander  seeds,  and  in  one  instance  cocculus  indicus,  and  in 
another^  exhausted  tobacco. 


Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samples  of  Porter  and  Stout. 

The  results  of  the  chemical  examination  oi  fifty-two  samples  of 
stmit  and  porter,  there  being  thirty-two  of  the  former  and  twenty  of 
the  latter,  procured  both  from  brewers  and  publicans,  were: — 

The  samples  of  stotjt  either  obtained  from  agents,  or  purchased 
at  the  taps  of  several  of  the  principal  London  porter  brewers,  were 
considerably  stronger  than  those  procured  from  publicans  ;  the  alcohol, 
of  specific  gravity  -796,  temperatm-e  15-5°  C,  contained  in  the  former 
samples  ranged  from  7*15  per  cent,  by  volume  the  highest,  to  4-63  the 
lowest ;  whereas  that  of  the  stouts  procured  from  publicans  varied, 
with  one  exception,  from  4-87  per  cent,  to  3-25  per  cent. 

The  same  difference  of  strength  also  characterised  the  various 
samples  of  porter  procured  from  the  two  different  sources;  the 
amount  of  alcohol  in  the  porters  obtained  from  the  taps  varying  from 
4-51  per  cent,  to  2*42  per  cent. ;  whereas  those  purchased  of  publicans 
ranged  from  3-97  per  cent,  to  1*81  per  cent. 
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In  nearly  all  tlie  stouts  and  porters  salt  was  present,  often  in 
considerate  amount. 

In  some  of  the  samples  cane  sugar  and  treacle  were  likewise 
present. 

Great  as  was  the  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  different  samples, 
arising  mainly  from  dilution  with  water,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  if 
the  porter  and  stout  had  been  procured  direct  from  the  brewers,  in 
place  of  from  the  public-houses  known  as  brewers'  taps,  the  difference 
would  have  been  found  to  be  still  greater. 

Such  is  the  simplest  form  which  the  adulteration  of  these  beverages 
assumes ;  not  unfrequently  it  takes  a  more  complicated  and  serious 
form. 

The  receipt  or  formula  according  to  which  the  majority  of  articles 
of  consumption  are  adulterated,  is  an  exceedingly  simple  one. 

First  there  is  something  added  to  augment  the  weight  and  bulk  of 
the  article;  then  something  to  restore  the  lost  colour;  and  lastly, 
something  to  give  to  the  adulterated  and  weakened  compound,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  taste  and  qualities  possessed  by  the  genuine  commodity. 

It  is  according  to  this  formula  that  porter  and  stout  are  adulte- 
rated ;  first  water  is  added  to  increase  the  bulk,  and  then  treacle,  sugar, 
and  salt,  to  restore  the  colour  and  flavour. 

The  dilution  of  the  beer  makes  it  less  intoxicating,  and  hence  the 
occasional  use  of  a  variety  of  the  other  artfcles  intended  to  impart  to 
it  the  semblance  of  strength. 

Mr.  Phillips  found  that  grains  of  paradise  had  been  added  in  14 
out  of  20  samples  subjected  to  analysis. 

Out  of  20  samples  of  adulterated  beer,  examined  in  1863,  Mr. 
Phillips  found  cocculus  indicus  in  large  quantities  in  two  instances, 
and  in  one  tobacco. 

The  remedy  by  which  the  adulteration  of  malt  liquors  may  be  met 
appears  to  us  to  be  clear  and  simple,  and  it  is  one  to  which  we  some 
years  since  had  the  opportunity  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  Oom- 
mittee_  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Public-Houses ;  it  is,  that  no 
malt  liquors  should  he  permitted  to  he  sold  hy  any  publican  under  cer- 
tain fixed  or  standard  strengths,  the  tests  of  strength  being  not  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  beers,  but  principally  the  amoimt  or  percentac^e 
of  alcohol  contained  in  them.  ^ 

Such  a  regulation,  properly  enforced,  would  effectually  put  a  stop 
to  the  adulteration  of  malt  liquors  by  the  addition  of  water  suf^ar 
salt,  and  most  of  the  other  substances  mentioned  in  this  report  • 
and  it  need  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  different  recoe-- 
nised  strengths  and  qualities  of  malt  liquors  now  in  use,  as  sino-le  and 
double  stouts,  ales,  and  porters.  ° 

It  having  been  proved  that  beer  is  very  extensively  adulterated  let 
iLs  now  enquire  how  far  the  Excise  at  the  time  when  the  above  analvsea 
were  made  protected  the  revenue  in  the  case  of  this  article 
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As  has  been  shown,  malt  and  hops,  the  ingredients  used  in  brewing 
beer,  are  both  adulterated,  as  is  also  the  heer  itself. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Phillips,  already  quoted,  that 
the  Excise,  with  its  70  chemists  and  4,000  inspectors,  in  the  course  of 
twelve  years,  examined  only  40  samples  of  hojjs,  of  which  35  were 
adulterated. 

With  regard  to  malt,  the  Excise  was  then  in  a  state  of  happy  igno- 
rance, as  appears  from  the  following  remarks  of  Mi\  Phillips:  — 

Mr.  Villiers.  '  What  information  can  you  give  us  respecting  malt  ?  ' 
— '  The  fact  is,  we  have  been  in  some  difficulty  about  that,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  have  arrived  at  a  means  by  which  we  can  detect  any  mixture. 
It  is  possible  we  may  have  been  defrauded  of  malt  duty  by  the  mix- 
ture of  grain ;  some  traders  assert  we  have  largely,  but  I  cannot  say  of 
my  own  knowledge.' 

'  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  mixture  ?  '— '  Chiefly  barley,  I 
suppose.' 

The  Excise  was  but  little  better  informed  respecting  beer.  Of  1 ,139 
samples  examined  by  the  Excise  in  twelve  years,  taken,  when  about  to 
be  exported,  from  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  gravity 
so  that  the  drawback  might  be  allowed,  that  scientific  body  succeeded 
in  discovering  adulteration  in  only  twelve  samples. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  all  that  the  scientific  department  of  the 
Excise  at  the  time  referred"  to  had  been  able  to  effect  in  discovering 
adulterations  in  hops,  malt,  and  beer. 


THE  DETECTION  OE  THE  ADULTEKATIONS  OF  MALT  BEVERAGES. 

Detection  of  loater. — The  presence  of  added  water  can  only  be  in- 
ferred when  the  specific  gravity,  total  solids,  including  mineral  matter, 
and  alcohol,  are  all  below  those  characteristic  of  beer  of  good  qualitv. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the  analyst  should  be  furnished  with  certain 
authoritative  standards  to  guide  him.  What  these  standards  should  be 
we  have  already  endeavoured  to  indicate  in  the  definition  given  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  It  may  seem  somewhat  arbitrary  to  prohibit  a 
brewer  from  making  malt  beverages  of  any  strength  he  thinks  fit ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  he  sells  these  beverages  under  certain  distinct  names,  as 
beer,  ale,  porter,  and  stout,  it  is  only  just  that  the  public  should  have 
the  means  of  Imowing  what  those  names  really  signify,  and  this  Iniow- 
ledge  must  be  based  upon  the  actual  composition  of  these  beverages. 

It  is  not  insisted  that  they  should  always  be  of  one  invariable 
strength  and  composition,  but  only  that  they  should  never  be  permit- 
ted to  fall  below  a  certain  very  moderate  standard.  In  no  other  way 
than  this  is  it  possible  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  malt  beverages 
with  water. 

Standards  of  comparison  are  equally  required,  as  we  have  ah-eady 
seen,  in  the  case  of  milk  and  spii'its. 

Detection  of  cane  swr^rtr.— Under  this  head  we  include  molasses  and 
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treacle,  since  these  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  cane  sugar.  Of 
course  if  cane  sugar  he  added  to  the  wort,  it  will  no  longer  exist  as 
such  in  the  fermented  beverage ;  it  will  all  have  been  transformed  into 
glucose  and  alcohol,  and  hence  its  discovery  would  be  possible  only 
by  indirect  methods,  that  is  to  say  by  detecting  in  the  sediment  of  the 
beer  either  the  sugar  acarus  or  the  dotted  and  characteristic  particles 
of  the  sugar-cane. 

When,  however,  the  cane  sugar  has  been  added,  as  it  frequently  is 
after  the  fermentation  of  the  beer,  as  when  two  barrels  of  beer  are 
made  by  the  publicans  into  three  barrels — a  common  practice,  as  has 
abeady  been  explained— then  its  discovery  is  more  practicable.  Not 
unfrequently  crystals  of  cane  sugar  may  be  obtained  by  the  careful 
evaporation  of  the  extract  of  the  beer,  especially  if  the  sugar  has  been 
added  in  the  raw  state,  and  not  as  treacle.  Or  the  cane  sugar  may  be 
estimated  after  its  conversion  into  glucose  by  boiling  in  the  usual 
manner  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Of  coiu'se"  the  dextrin  proper  to 
the  beer  is  converted  at  the  same  time,  but  there  shoidd  be  a  certain 
relation,  more  or  less  definite,  between  the  amounts  of  starch  sugar 
and  dextrin  in  genuine  beer,  a  relation  which  would  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed if  cane  sugar  had  been  added. 

_  Again,  in  this  case  there  is  an  increased  chance  of  detecting  by  the 
microscope  in  the  residue  of  the  beer  the  sugar  acarus  and  the  frag- 
ments of  the  sugar-cane. 

Detection  of  liquorice.— This  substance  is  usually  added  to  the  porter 
or  stout  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cane  sugar  after  fermentation.  If 
liquorice  has  been  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  any  beer,  we 
believe  that  its  presence  would  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  taste  of 
the  carefully  evaporated  extract,  and  again,  since  stick  liquorice  is 
almost  always  adulterated,  very  frequently  with  difierent  kinds  of  flour 
or  starch,  and  since  also  it  is  usually  much  contaminated  with  copper, 
we  are  fm-nished  in  these  particulars  with  methods  whereby  in  some 
cases  it  would  be  possible  to  detect  the  presence  of  liquorice  in  beer. 

For  the  flom-  or  starch  search  should  be  made  in  the  deposit  in  the 
cask,  which  may  be  readily  obtained  by  means  of  a  long  glass  tube 
while  for  the  detection  of  the  copper  a  considerable  amount  of  the  beer' 
including  some  of  the  residue  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  should  be' ' 
evaporated,  the  residue  incinerated  and  the  ash  tested  for  copper  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Fm-thermore  liquorice  contains  a  peculiar  form  of  sugar,  named 
glycyrrhizin.  This  is  distinguished  from  other  sugars  by  beino-  un- 
fermentable  and  by  its  solubility  in  ether,  whereby  it  may  be  extracted 
from  the  residue  of  the  beer  obtained  by  evaporation. 

Detection  of  burnt  sw^rar.— Since  black  or  patent  malt  contains  a 
large  amount  of  burnt  sugar,  it  is  of  course  not  possible  to  state  inauv 
case  whether  that  substance  has  been  directly  added  to  the  beer  or 
whether  it  has  been  introduced  through  the  malt  emploved  ' 

According  to  R.  Schuster    Dingier  s  Polyt.  Journ.')  genuine  beer. 
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wlien  shaken  witli  a  solution  of  tannin,  becomes  decolorised,  while 
that  coloured  with  biirnt  sugar  still  retains  the  greater  part  of  its 
colour. 

Detection  of  vegetable  hitters. — Several  of  the  bitter  substances  re- 
ferred to  under  the  head  of  the  adulteration  of  beer  contain  active 
crystallisable  substances,  which  in  some  cases  will  serve  for  the  iden- 
tification of  the  bitter.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  gentian,  quassia, 
and  wormwood.  Gentian  contains  a  crystallisable  acid,  called  gentianic 
acid,  having  the  formula  Oi^HjoOg ;  this  is  not,  however,  the  bitter 
principle  of  the  root. 

Quassia  also  contains  a  crystallisable  substance,  to  which  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  root  is  due,  and  which  is  termed  quassin.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  root  by  extraction  with  alcohol,  the  crystals  being  small  white 
opaque  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air,  inodorous,  and  possessing  a  very 
bitter  principle. 

The  active  principle  of  xoortmoood  is  absynthm,  OjgHjoOg. 

For  fiu'ther  details  respecting  these  substances  see  '  Watts 's  Dic- 
tionary.' 

Mr.  Sorby  states  that  he  can  detect,  by  means  of  the  spectroscope, 
calumba  root  when  present  in  the  proportion  of  not  less  than  2  ounces 
in  the  gallon.  He  evaporates  a  portion  of  the  suspected  beer,  ex- 
hausts the  syrup  with  alcohol,  and  evaporates  this  solution  to  dryness. 
A  solution  of  hypochloride  of  soda  is  then  added,  and  the  spectrum 
observed.  Genuine  beer  will  give  a  spectrum  7  .  .  8  —  —  9 — of 
Sorby 's  scale,  while  calumba  root  furnishes  one  at  3|-  .  .  4^  —  —  6. — 
Sorby,  '  Quarterly  Journal  Microscopical  Science,'  vol.  xxxvi. 

The  other  substances  named  are  cJiiretta,  bitter  orange  peel,  and 
camomile,  but  little  is  as  yet  known  of  the  chemistry  of  these 
substances,  and  it  is  uncertain  Whether  they  contain  any  active  prin- 
ciples or  not  which  would  allow  of  their  identification. 

Hence  in  the  present  state  of  science  it  may  be  infeiTed  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  identify  in  all  cases  the  bitter  substances  em- 
ployed in  the  adulteration  of  beer,  and  as  a  substitute  for  hops.  StiU, 
in  many  instances  it  would  be  practicable  to  establish  the  fact  that 
some  bitter  substance  has  been  added  to  beer  other  than  the  lupuHn  of 
the  hop. 

Detection  of  picric  acid. — M.  Lassaigne  finds  that  this  substance 
is  not  precipitated  by  subacetate  of  lead,  which  throws  down  most  of 
the  other  colouring  niatters  of  beer,  as  well  as  the  bitter  principle  of 
hops,  and  also  that  it  is  not  absorbed  by  common  bone  charcoal 
thoroughly  pm'ified  by  acids.  By  means  of  one  or  other  of  these  sub- 
stances, he  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  tolerablj^  pure  solution  of  picric 
acid.  M.  Lassaigne  states  that  while  pure  beer  is  almost  entirely 
decolorised  by  either  subacetate  of  lead  or  purified  bone  charcoal,  beer 
adulterated  with  the  one  twelve-thousandth,  or  even  the  one  eigliteen- 
thousandth  part  of  picric  acid,  remains  of  a  yellow  citron  colour. 
Supposing  the  beer  to  contain  a  still  more  minute  quantity  of  pici'ic 
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acid,  it  must,  subsequent  to  the  use  of  one  or  other  of  the  above 
substances,  be  evaporated  until  the  yellow  citron  colour  is  produced. 
It  is  possible  that  by  the  above  method  picric  acid  might  be  detected 
in  poor  and  pale  beers,  but  we  very  much  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  successful  in  the  case  of  London  stout  and  porter,  which  are  not 
entirely  decolorised  by  either  subacetate  of  lead  or  purified  charcoal. 

Should  picric  acid  be  present,  the  beer  wiU  retain  its  bitterness  after 
the  precipitation  of  the  bitter  principle  of  the  hop  by  means  of  sub- 
acetate  of  lead. 

But  a  still  more  delicate  test  is  the  property  which  picric  acid  pos- 
sesses of  imparting-  a  yellow  colour  to  wool,  first  employed  for  its  detec- 
tion by  Pohl.  In  fact,  if  the  wool  be  retained  in  the  beer  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  the  whole  of  the  picric  acid  will  be  precipi- 
tated upon  it. 

The  beer  is  boiled  with  some  unbleached  wool  for  about  ten 
minutes.  The  wool  is  then  removed  and  washed.  When  the  beer  is 
pure  the  wool  will  remain  white,  but  if  it  contain  even  one  part  of 
picric  acid  in  125,000  parts  of  beer,  the  wool  will  be  dyed  of  a  yellow 
colour. 

But  since  other  colouring  matters  of  the  beer  are  also  precipitated 
upon  the  wool,  it  has  occurred  to  H.  Brunner  to  separate  the  picric 
acid  from_  the  wool  by  extracting  it  with  hot  aqueous  ammonia. 
The  solution  is  concentrated  on  the  water-bath  to  a  very  small  bulk 
and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  are  added.  If  the 
minutest  trace  of  picric  acid  be  present,  a  red  coloration  of  isopurpurate 
of  potassmm  will  be  produced.  By  this  method  one  part  of  picric  acid 
m  500,000  parts  of  water  may  be  detected. 

_  detection  of  picroto.vin. —The  active  principle  of  cocculus  indicus 
IS  picrotoxm,  the  presence  of  which  in  beer  may  fortimately  be 
discovered  by  the  method  about  to  be  described,  devised  bv  the  late 
Dr.  Herapath. 

Dr.  Herapath  has  directed  that  the  beer  or  porter  should  be  first 
treated  with  excess  of  acetate  of  lead,  so  as  to  thi-ow  down  all  o-imi  and 
colouring  matter.  The  clear  liquor  is  then  to  be  separated  bv  filtration, 
and  the  excess  of  lead  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  After 
standmg  for  some  time,  or  boiling  so  as  to  get  rid  of  uncombined 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  is  to  be  filtered  again.  The  liquor  thus 
obtained  is  to  be  evaporated  at  a  moderate  temperature  imtil  it  be- 
comes rather  thick,  and  then  treated  with  a  little  pure  animal  charcoal 
After  agitation  and  the  lapse  of  a  few  hom-s,  the  charcoal  is  coUected 
on  a  filter,  washed  with  veiy  little  water,  and  dried  on  the  water-bath 
The  charcoal  contains  the  picrotoxin,  which  may  be  separated  bv 
boilmg  with  a  little  piu-e  alcohol,  filtering,  and  evaporating  to  drvnes« 
on  slips  of  glass  It  is  recognised  by  its  forming  plmnose  tufts 
of  acicular  crystals,  or  else  oat-shaped  forms.  If  greater  time  be 
allowed  m  the  evaporation  the  picrotoxin  crystallises  in  quadrilater-al 
prisms.  ^ 
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Dr.  Lano-ley,  of  Michigan,  recommends  the  acidulation  of  the  heer 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  agitation  with  ether,  which  dissolves  out  the 
picrotoxin— the  hydrochlorides  of  the  other  alkaloids  being  insoluble  in 
that  menstrumu.  The  ethereal  solution  is  then  evaporated,  when  the 
crystals  of  picrotoxin  may  be  further  tested  '  by  rubbing  with  nitrate 
of  potash,  adding  a  drop  of  sidphuric  acid,  and  then  a  strouo-  solution 
of  potash  or  soda.  A  bright  reddish-j^ellow  colom-  is  given  if  picrotoxin 
be  present.' — Parkes. 

Detection  of  nux  vomica  and  strychnin,  opiuin  and  morjjhin,  and 
tobacco  and  nicotin— At  least  one  gallon  of  the  beer  is  evaporated 
on  the  water-bath  at  a  temperature,  which  should  never  rise  above 
80°  0.  The  syrupy  residue  is  extracted  with  repeated  quantities  of 
cold  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath  at  a  temperatiu-e  not  exceeding  that  above  mentioned. 
The  liquid,  which  is  strongly  acid,  is  to  be  very  nearly,  but  not  quite* 
neutralised  by  means  of  soda  solution,  and  it  is  then  well  shaken  with 
pm-e  ether.  The  ether  takes  up  the  picrotoxin,  if  present,  and  the 
ethereal  solution  is  to  be  evaporated  and  tested  for  the  alkaloid. 

The  liquid,  after  the  removal  of  the  ether  by  heating  it,  is  now  to 
be  rendered  distinctly  alkaline  by  means  of  soda,  whereby  the  alkaloids 
are  liberated  ;  it  is  again  well  and  repeatedly  shaken  with  pm-e  ether, 
and  after  an  hom-^  or  two  the  ether  is  separated  and  evaporated  at  a  very 
low  temperatm-e  in  a  glass  basin  or  large  watch-glass.  The  ether  will 
dissolve  the  strychnin  and  nicotin  but  not  the  morphin,  which  re- 
mains in  the  alkaline  liquid.  If  on  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  no 
residue  remains,^  no  alkaloid  can  be  present,  but  if  an  oily  and  sti-ongly 
smelling  liquid  is  obtained,  the  presence  of  tobacco  in  the  beer  may  be 
suspected.  If  a  crystalline  deposit  is  formed,  strychnin  would  probablv 
have  been  used. 

The  residue,  if  any,  whether  oily  or  crystalline,  is  tested  as  fol- 
lows:— A  portion  is  slightly  heated.  A  smell  of  tobacco  would 
reveal  the  presence  of  nicotin  beyond  all  doubt. 

To  another  part  of  the  residue  a  small  fragment  of  chromate  of 
potash  and  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added.  The  slightest  trace  of 
strychnin  wiU  be  detected  by  the  liquid  assuming  a  deep  and  beautiful 
violet-blue  coloration. 

For  the  detection  of  morphin,  the  solution  is  acidulated  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  next  rendered  slightly  allfaline  by  means  of  ammonia, 
and  then  well  shaken  with  pure  fusel  oil,  in  which,  especially  when 
slightly  warmed,  the  morphin  is  easily  soluble.  The  fusel  oil'is  to  be 
separated  from  the  watery  solution,  and  it  is  then  to  be  evaporated  on 
the  water-bath.  If  morphin  be  present  it  wiU  remain  in  the  form  of 
microscopic  needles.  Tliis  residue  may  be  further  tested,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  morphin  will  be  proved,  if  its  concentrated  solution  separates 
iodine  from  a  solution  of  iodic  acid,  and  if  it,  when  heated  in  the  water- 
bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  containing  a  little  nitric  acid,  produces  a  violet  coloration. 
This  latter  reaction  is  very  distinctive  of  morphin. 
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Tlie  following  process  for  the  detection  of  strychnin  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Rodgers : — '  The  evaporated  extract  of  the  beer  is 
digested,  after  the  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  in  an  evapo- 
rating basin,  then  strained  and  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  water- 
bath  ;  digest  the  residue  in  spirit,  filter,  and  again  evaporate  to  dryness ; 
treat  with  distilled  water  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  filter ;  add  excess  of  ammonia,  and  agitate  in  a  tube  with 
chloroform.  The  strychnin  in  an  impure  condition  is  entirely  separated 
with  the  chloroform.  This  chloroform  solution  is  to  be  carefully 
separated  by  a  pipette  and  poured  into  a  small  dish,  wiped  to  dryness ; 
the  residue  evaporated,  moistened  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  heated  over  a  water-bath  for  half  an  hour  ;  water  is  then  added 
and  excess  of  ammonia,  the  mixture  being  agitated  once  more  with 
chloroform,  when  the  strychnin  will  be  again  separated,  now  in  a 
state  of  sufficient* purity  for  testing,  which  can  be  done  after  evapo- 
rating a  few  drops  on  a  piece  of  white  porcelain.' 

Detection  of  carminatives. — The  carminatives  employed  in  the 
adulteration  of  beer  may  be  divided  for  the  most  part  into  two  classes. 
In  the  one  the  active  principles  are  not  dissipated  by  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  and  hence  they  will  be  found  in  the  extract  of  the 
beer,  evaporated  on  the  water-bath.  To  this  division  belong  ginger, 
capsicum,  and  grains  of  paradise.  The  active  principles  of  these  may 
be  separated  from  the  extract  of  beer  by  treating  it  with  alcohol, 
evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  nearly  to  dryness,  and  exhausting  the 
residue  with  ether,  in  which  the  lupiilin  is  insoluble.  The  ethereal 
solution  may  now  be  evaporated  and  tested.  The  taste  will  afibrd 
a  sufficient  distinction  between  the  named  substances,  but  if  any  doubt 
be  entertained  as  to  the  presence  of  capsicin  this  will  be  dissipated 
by  burning  the  extract,  fumes  of  an  intensely  acrid  character  beino- 
evolved. 

In  the  other  division  the  active  principles  consist  of  volatile  oils,  as 
in  caraway  and  coriander.  In  this  case  the  only  chance  of  discovery 
is  by  the  distillation  of  a  given  quantity  of  the  beer,  say  500  cc.  Any 
volatile  oil  present  will  be  found  in  the  distillate,  and  its  presence 
would  be  revealed  by  its  odour  and  taste. 

Detection  and  estimation  of  sulphate  of  ii'on. — Take  half  a  litre  of 
the  beer,  evaporate,  and  incinerate  the  residue.  If  iron  be  present  in 
as  small  a  quantity  as  one  part  of  the  sulphate  to  315,000  parts  of 
beer,  equal  to  2  grains  in  9  gallons,  the  ash  will  be  of  a  reddish  colour, 
whereas  in  genuine  beer  it  is  alwaj-s  white  or  greyish  white.  The  ash 
is  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloride  acid,  and  the  liquid  tested  with 
a  solution  containing  both  ferrocyanide  and  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
which  will  give  a  blue  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  if  iron  be  present.  ' 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  iron  proceed  as  directed 
under  '  Tea.' 

Detection  and  estimation  of  almn. — Incinerate  the  residue  of  from 
one  to  two  litres  of  beer,  and  proceed  as  described  under  'Bread.' 

z  z 
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Estiination  of  salt. — Evaporate  250  cc.  of  the  beer  to  dryness,  incine- 
rate and  dissolve  the  ash  in  pure  nitric  acid  ;  filter  and  precipitate  in  the 
filtrate  the  chlorine  by  means  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
chloride  of  silver  obtained  is  collected,  washed,  dried  and  weighed. 

It  is  usually  recommended  to  estimate  the  chlorine  volumetricaUy 
from  the  neutral  solution  of  the  ash,  but  this  method  of  proceeding 
gives  very  erroneous  results,  inasmuch  as  the  phosphates  contained  in 
the  beer  are  likewise  precipitated  by  the  standard  silver  solution. 

Estimation  of  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  sulphuric  acid. — In  making  an 
analysis  of  beer  vrith  a  view  to  determine  whether  it  contains  any 
excess  of  the  above  substances,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  analyses 
given  below  of  the  ash  of  genuine  beer,  and  to  deduct  from  the 
quantities  found  the  normal  amounts  present  in  the  ash. 

Again,  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash  must  be  estimated.  If  this  be 
considerable  it  will  show  that  some  alkaline  earth  or  alkali  has  been 
added,  the  exact  natm-e  of  which  will  be  revealed  on  further  analysis. 

The  methods  for  the  estimation  of  the  whole  of  the  above-named 
substances  will  be  foimd  fully  described  in  the  article  on  '  Tea.'  ^ 

So  far  we  have  said  nothing  about  the  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  beer.  This  may  exist  in  two  states,  either  combined  or  free.  If  in 
the  former  condition,  it  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  water  used  in 
brewing,  or  from  the  sulphate  of  iron  or  alum  employed  in  the  adul- 
teration of  beer.  The  water  used  by  the  Burton  brewers  contains, 
as  has  already  been  noticed,  large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

For  the  estunation  of  the  free  sulphuric  acid,  see  '  Vinegar.' 

Detection  of  cream  of  tartar. — To  a  portion  of  beer  alcohol  is  added 
until  the  precipitate  formed  begins  to  be  permanent — that  is  to  say,  is 
not  entirely  dissolved  on  agitating  the  mixtm-e.  The  beer  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  twenty-four  hom-s,  when,  if  cream  of  tartar  be  present, 
this  will  have  separated  in  a  crystalline  state.  It  may  be  collected, 
incinerated,  and  from  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash  the  amount  of  bitarti-ate 
of  potash  may  be  calculated. 


Analyses  of  the  Ash  of  Beer. 


Potash    .  , 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia. 

Sulphuric  acid 

Chlorine  . 

Silica 

Phosphoric  acid 

London 
Beer. 

Munich 
Beer. 

Speyer 
Beer. 

Scotch  Ale 
(14  samples). 

Scotch 
Porter 
(2  samples). 

Duhlin 
Porter 
(2  samplesL 

London 
Porter 
(5  samples). 

38-35 
7-68 

2-  45 

3-  78 

1-  36 

2-  75 
9-87 

33-76 

36-58 
9-03 
1-48 
5-64 
1-68 
3-14 
9-96 

31-69 

37-68 
6-59 
2-98 
4-66 
2-56 
2-14 
10-29 
33-10 

3-  2-29-8 
20-9-38-5 

0-2-  2-0 

0-  1-  5-6 

1-  6-19-2 

4-  3-18-25 
4-6-19-1 
6-0-25-7 

18-9-20-9 
33-8-38-8 

1-  3-  1-6 
0-2-  1-4 

2-  2-  6-4 
7-4-11-4 

13-3-18-6 
12-5-18-8 

21-4-32-0 
24-0-42-7 
0  8-  1-5 
0-2-  1-2 
2-8-10-1 
6-9-10-1 

6-  9-19-7 

7-  9-20-0 

4-9-31-1 
21-8-50-8 
0-8-  6-9 

0-  1-  1-2 

1-  6-12-2 
6-.5-14-5 

8-  2-19-7 

9-  3-20-6 

The  above  table  is  taken  from  '  Watts's  Dictionary.'  The  first  three 
analyses  are  by  Walz,  the  rest  by  Dickson. 
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The  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Hops. 

The  several  substances  elsewhere  enumerated  as  having  been  dis- 
covered in  _  hops  may  all  be  readily  discerned,  frequently  by  the  eye 
alone,  and  invariably  by  the  microscope.  The  structm-e  of  cardamom 
seeds,  or  grains  of  paradise,  the  article  most  frequently  employed,  will 
be  found  described  and  figured  under  the  head  of '  Ourry  Powder.' 


z  z  2 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 
CIDER  AND  PERRY  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  other  added  constituents  than  those  derived  from  the  Juice  of  the  apple 
or  pear  ;  any  added  water,  sugar,  or  spirit. 

Cider,  as  all  tlie  world  knows,  is  tlie  fermented  juice  of  the  apple. 

The  varieties  of  apple  are  exceedingly  numerous.  They  have  been 
ranged  in  three  classes — the  sweet,  the  bitter,  and  sour  kinds.  The 
best  of  these  is  the  bitter  ;  these  yield  a  juice  richer  in  sugar,  the  cider 
made  from  it  being  brighter  and  keeping  longer.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be 
said  that  those  apples  make  the  best  cider  which  furnish  a  juice  of 
the  highest  density. 

Berard  has  given  the  following  percentage  composition  of  the 


Water  .      .   86-28 

Sugar   6-45 

Ligneous  matter   3'80 

Gum   3-17 

Malic  acid   O'l  1 

Albumen   0*08 

Chlorophyl   0-08 

Lime   0-03 


100-00 

The  exact  composition  of  the  juice  of  the  apple  varies,  of  course, 
according  to  the  degree  of  ripeness,  the  kind  of  apple,  season,  climate, 

and  soil.  .  ,  i 

According  to  Schulze,  the  specific  gra-^aty  of  apples  and  peara 
rano-es  between  0*72  and  0-91,  and  they  contain  from  13  to  21  per 
cent,  of  solids,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1-4.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
fruit  would  indicate  that  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity'  of  some 
gas,  most  probably  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  apples  varies  especially  with 
the  deoree  of  ripeness  of  the  fruit.   The  sugar  is  stated  in  '  Watts ' 
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to  amount,  on  the  average,  in  the  unripe  fruit,  to  4-9,  in  tlie  ripe  to 
11-0,  and  in  the  over-ripe  to  7*95  per  cent.,  the  higher  amount  beino- 
equal  to  5*1  per  cent,  by  vfeight  of  alcohol. 

To  make  good  cider  it  is  necessary  that  the  apples  should  be  ripe,  but 
not  over-ripe ;  and  in  order  to  ensm-e  their  ripeness,  they  are  kept  for  a 
month  or  so  after  being  gathered.  In  Devonshire  and  some  other 
places  the  apples  are  collected  in  heaps  under  the  trees,  where  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  until  they  become  sufficiently  ripe.  Ure  states, 
however^  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  separate  the  sound 
from  the  spoiled  or  decayed  apples,  for  the  latter  furnish  an  acid 
leaven,  impart  a  disagreeable  taste  to  the  juice,  and  prevent  the  cider 
from  fining  properly.  The  unripe  apples  should  also  be  separated, 
since  they  contain  too  small  an  amount  of  saccharine  matter. 

During  the  process  of  the  ripening  of  the  apple,  the  mucilage  is 
diminished;  and  a  volatile  oil  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  of  a  sharp 
and  harsh  taste,  are  formed ;  this  oil  boils  at  190°  0.,  dissolves  spar- 
ingly in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether :  it  forms  a  crystalline 
compound  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  decomposed  by  chlorine. 

An  artificial  apple  oil  is  made  by  dissolving  valeriate  of  amyl  in 
6  or  7  parts  of  alcohol. 

In  its  unfermented  state  the  juice  consists  mainly  of  mucilage, 
glucose,  nitrogenous  matter,  malic  acid,  together  with  a  small  quantity 
of  acetic  acid,  these  several  constituents  being  held  dissolved  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  of  20  different  sorts  of  apple, 
according  to  Schulze,  ranged  between  1020  and  1027  ;  and  in  two 
instances  it  reached  the  gravities  of  1033  and  1037. 

The  acid  in  the  juice,  according  to  the  same  authoritv,  ranged 
between  0-48  and  1-13  per  cent. 

It  is  stated  in  'Watts's  Dictionary'  that  in  Wiirtemberg  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  juice  in  warm  seasons  reaches  1080,  and  even 
approaches  1090.  The  free  acid,  estimated  as  tartaric  acid,  amounts 
to  fi-om  0-4  to  1-2  per  cent,  and  the  sugar  from  4  to  10  per  cent. 

It  would  appear  that  the  gravities  of  1020  to  1027,  mentioned 
above,  are  much  too  low.  Couverchel  has  given  the  following  table 
of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  juice  of  different  kinds  of  apple.  The 
gravities  range  from  1060  to  1094,  the  average  being  1072  :  

Green  reinette   1094 

English  reinette  ...,*.]  1080 

Red  reinette   1072 

Muskreinette  ...!!!  1069 

louillet  raye   1064 

Orange  apple  ....'.*.  1063 

Reinette  of  Caux   1060 

According  to  Dr.  Eichardson,  the  ash  has  the  following  percenta^^e 
composition : —  o  ^  & 
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Potash   35-68 

Soda   26-09 

Lime   4-08 

Magnesia   8-76 

Sulphuric  acid   6-09 

Silicic  acid   4-32 

Phosphoric  acid   12*34 

Phosphate  of  iroa   2-65 


100-00 

MANUPACTimE  OF  CIDEK. 

The  apples  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  pulp,  either  by  means  of 
stones  or  by  revolving  cylinders  and  knives,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of 
the  sugar-beet. 

According  to  Ure,  when  the  fruit  is  half  mashed,  about  one-fifth 
of  its  weight  of  river-water  is  added.  We  should  have  considered 
that  this  addition  of  water  would  prove  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the 
quality  of  the  cider,  and  we  can  scarcely  think  that  the  practice  is  one 
generally  adopted. 

Ure  also  states  that,  after  the  apple's  are  crushed,  they  are  put 
into  a  large  tub  or  tim  for  12  or  24  hom's.  *  This  steeping  aids  the 
separation  of  the  juice,  because  the  fermentative  motion  which  takes 
place  in  the  mass  breaks  down  the  cellular  membranes,  but  there  is 
always  a  loss  of  alcohol  carried  olF  by  the  carbonic  acid  disengaged, 
while  the  skins  and  seeds  develop  a  disagreeable  taste  in  the  liquid. 
The  vatting  might  be  suppressed  if  the  apples  were  so  comminuted  as 
to  give  out  their  juice  more  readily.' 

Muspratt  has  thus  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  the  vatting  of  the 
fruit  after  it  has  been  crushed  : — '  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  pro- 
cedure is  attended  with  good  results,  and  it  is  probable  that  sufficient 
importance  is  not  attached  to  it,  since  many  ciderists  carry  the  pulp 
at  once  from  the  mill  to  the  press.  Even  during  the  short  process  of" 
grinding,  the  air  changes  the  coloiu*  of  the  mass  to  a  deep  red,  though 
whether  this  is  produced  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  or  from  the  action 
of  the  constituents  of  the  fruit  upon  each  other  has  never  been  accu- 
rately ascertained.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  each  cause  has 
an,  influence  depending  on  the  other.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  the 
juice  is  at  once  expressed  from  the  apples  it  is  a  meagre  thin  liquid, 
while  that  of  the  poorest  fruit,  when  exposed  for  some  hom-s  to  the 
air,  becomes  quite  red  and  runs  sweet  and  luscious,  when,  after  being 
well  ground,  the  pulp  is  submitted  to  the  press.' 

The  pulp  is  now  put  into  hair  cloths,  fi-om  3^  to  4^  feet  square,  and 
when  the  sides  are  folded  over  the  contents  the  layer  of  pulp  is  about 
6  inches  in  thickness.  Formerly  mats  made  of  reeds  or  straw  were 
employed,  but  their  use  has  been  long  discontinued. 

The  mashed  fruit  is  subjected  '  stratum  super  stratum  '  to  strong 
pressure,  till  what  is  called  a  cheese  or  cake  is  formed.  The  mass  is 
to  be  allowed  to  drain  for  some  time  before  applying  pressure,  which 
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ought  to  be  very  gradually  increased.  The  juice  which  exudes  with 
the  least  pressiu-e  affords  the  best  cider.  That  which  flows  towards 
the  end  acquires  a  disagreeable  taste  from  the  seeds  and  skins.  The  must 
is  put  into  casks  with  large  bung-holes,  where  it  soon  exhibits  a  tumul- 
tuous fermentation.  The  cask  must  be  completely  filled  in  order  that 
all  the  light  bodies  suspended  in  the  liquid  when  floated  to  the  top  bv 
the  carbonic  acid  may  flow  over  with  the  froth.  Flat  tubs  are  placed 
under  the  casks  to  catch  the  overflowings. 

The  cake  left  after  the  expression  of  the  juice  is  taken  out  of  the 
press,  divided  into  small  pieces,  and  mashed  anew,  about  half  its  weight 
of  water  being  added.  The  mass  is  again  subjected  to  pressure.  A 
much  poorer  cider  is  thus  obtained,  which,  as  it  will  not  keep,  requires 
to  be  drunk  soon  after  being  made.  The  cake  is  again  mashed  up 
with  water  and  squeezed,  when  a  liquor  is  obtained  which  may  be  used 
for  moistening  fi-esh-ground  apples. 

Some  three  or  four  days  usually  elapse  after  the  introduction  of  the 
must  into  the  casks  before  fermentation  sets  in,  but  the  exact  time 
varies  according  to  temperature  and  other  circumstances.  After  the 
completion  of  the  fermentation  the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  bright 
and  exhibits  its  characteristic  vinous  colour. 

It  is  now  racked  ofi"  into  other  casks,  the  sediment  being  put  into 
linen  bags  ;  a  fui'ther  quantity  is  thus  filtered  ofi'  and  added  to  that 
first  obtained. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  finings,  as  isinglass 
albumen,  or  blood,  as  in  the  case  of  beer  and  wine.  ' 

The  changes  which  the  juice  undergoes  during  the  vinification  are 
precisely  analogous  to  those  which  wort  and  must  undergo  under 
similar  circumstances.  Alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  are  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  sugar,  while  the  malic  acid  imparts  piquancy  to  the 
beverage,  part  of  the  aroma  and  flavour  being  due  to  the  volatile  apple 
oil,  which  is  held  in  solution  by  the  spirit. 

A  considerable  period  must  elapse,  however,  before  the  cider  really 
becomes  ripe  and  fit  for  sale.  Usually  the  casks  are  moved  into  cellars 
m  January,  and  in  March  they  are  bunded  down,  when  it  has  become 
fit  for_  sale ;  but  it  will  be  gradually  improved  by  further  keeping. 
Sometimes  the  cider  is  stored  in  vats  holding  as  much  as  2  000 
orallons  each.  The  cider  for  bottling  and  efiervescing  cider  should  be 
bottled  in  September  or  October  of  the  following  year  ;  some  persons 
however,  bottle  it  in  April  or  Mav.  ' 

According  to  Brande,  the  strongest  cider  made  contains  9-08  per 
cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol,  and  the  weakest  479  per  ceut.,  but  it  is 
stated  in '  Watts's  Dictionary '  that  the  largest  amount  of  suo-ar  contained 
in  the  apple  is  11-0  per  cent.,  a  quantity  which  is  incapable  of  yielding 
the  high  percentage  of  alcohol  above  mentioned.. 

Muspratt  says  it  is  common  to  mix  with  the  new  cider  about  to  be 
bottled  a  portion  of  old  and  sound  liquor  of  the  previous  year's  manu 
facture,  with  a  view  to  check  the  progress  of  the  fermentation  and  the 
consequent  bm-stmg  of  the  bottles. 
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Acetic  acid  is  very  quickly  developed  in  cider,  renderino-  it  sour 
and  hard.  ° 

It  is  said  that  cider  or  peiTy  will  not  keep  if  it  be  removed  in 
cask  after  it  has  heen  prepared ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  E.  Smith,  in 
order  to  fortify  it  to  bear  a  journey  in  cask  it  is  common  to  add  sugar. 
'  This  so  far  injures  it  that  it  may  renew  the  acetous  fermentation,' 
but  It  temporarily  masks  the  acid  flavoiu-  and  makes  the  fluid  more 
agreeable  to  the  palate  of  those  not  accustomed  to  its  use.' 

Spii-it  puncheons  preserve  cider  better  than  any  other  casks. 
Sometimes  sulphur  is  biu-ut  in  the  casks  before  the  introduction  of 
the  cider. 

PEKRT. 

The  remarks  hitherto  made  in  reference  to  the  composition  of  the 
apple  and  the  manufacture  of  cider,  apply  for  the  most  pai't  also  to 
the  pear  and  the  preparation  of  perry. 

The  composition  of  the  pear  resembles  very  closely  that  of  the 
.■"pple,  but  it  usually  contains  a  lai-ger  proportion  of  sug-ar.  It  likewise 
contains  traces  of  pectic  and  gallic  acids  and  an  essential  oil.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  larger  amount  of  sugar,  perry  is  usually  richer  in 
alcohol  than  cider.  It  is  said  to  contain,  on  an  average,  10  per  cent, 
alcohol  by  volume. 

ADULTERATION  OP  CIDER. 

Perry  and  cider  appear  to  be  but  little  liable  to  adulteration.  Like 
the  other  alcoholic  beverages  they  are  prone  to  have  their  strength 
reduced  by  the  addition  of  water.  In  fact,  this  addition,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  sometimes  made  to  the  apple-juice  itself.  But  in 
whatever  stage  the  water  be  added,  it  must  be  regai-ded,  we  consider, 
in  the  light  of  an  adulteration. 

Another  practice  is  to  colour  cider  with  burnt  suqar.  This  proceed- 
ing, as  we  have  more  than  once  insisted,  is  objectionable,  because  in 
^ome  cases  it  impairs  the  delicate  flavour  of  the  article  to  which  the 
bitter  biu^nt  sugar  is  added  ;  and  since  the  colour  thus  produced  is 
often  unnaturally  deep,  and  therefore  oflensive  to  the  eye  of  a  real 
connoisseur. 

Older,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  exceedingly  apt  to  pass  into  the 
acetous  fermentation.  The  excess  of  acid  is  very  Irequently  removed 
by  the  use  of  an  alkali,  as  soda,  chalk,  and  formerly  even  of  litharge, 
which  is  oxide  of  lead. 

The  use  of  such  a  substance  as  oxide  of  lead  for  the  correction  of 
the  acidity  has  often  given  rise  to  injurious  and  in  some  instances  to 
fatal  results,  colic  and  even  paralysis  li'equently  ensuing. 

Dr.  Muspratt,  in  his  '  Dictionary, '  has  thus  expressed  himself  in 
reference  to  the  addition  of  lead  to  cider  in  order  to  correct  any  imdue 
acidity : — '  This  practice  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  It  is  only 
very  lately  that  the  editor  had  to  examine"  a  beverage,  which  had 
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caused  most  serious  inconvenience  to  a  whole  family,  including  colics, 
bilious  obstructions,  and  other  dangerous  complaints.  It  was  found  to 
be  contaminated  with  a  very  notable  quantity  of  lead.  Upwards  of 
two  thousand  years  ago  it  was  known  that  lead  had  a  most  injurious 
effect  on  the  animal  economy.  The  ancients  were  very  scrupulous  as 
to  the  use  of  anything'  containing  that  metal ;  its  presence  in  articles 
of  daily  consimiption  is  to  be  dreaded.  For  many,  by  misplaced  con- 
fidence, have  arrived  at  an  untimely  end,  or  at  least  have  been  affected 
with  that  disease  termed  the  Devonshire  or  painters'  colic,  and,  in 
numerous  instances,  paralysis  has  been  the  final  result.' 

'  The  leaden  beds  of  presses  for  squeezing  the  fruit  in  cider  coimtries,' 
Accum  "wi-ites,  '  have  produced  in9alculable  mischief.  These  conse- 
quences never  follow  when  the  lead  is  combined  with  tin,  because  this 
metal,  being  more  eager  for  oxidation,  prevents  the  solution  of  the 
lead.' 

Sometimes  the  excess  of  acidity  is  masked,  but  of  course  not 
removed  by  the  addition  of  sucfar.  We  have  not  met  with  any  state- 
ment respecting  the  fortification  of  cider  and  perry  by  the  addition  of 
spirit,  but  such  a  proceeding  would  appear  to  be  one  very  likely  to  be 
adopted  in  some  cases. 


Besults  of  the  Analysis  of  Samples. 


Specific 
Gravity. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
h 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


1012-  92 

1013-  08 
1012-84 
1001-92 

1011-  64 

1012-  40 

1027-  68 

1028-  96 
1007-48 
1015-64 

999-20 
998-36 


Alcohol 
by  weight, 


4-70 
4-88 
4-76 
501 
4-88 
4-88 
2-08 

2-  32 
4-39 

3-  67 
a -07 

4-  76 


Malic 
Acid. 


0-364 
0-328 
0-329 
0-368 
0-310 
0-343 
0-367 
0-533 
0-2-24 
0-332 
0-302 
0-310 


Acetic 
Acid. 

Sugar. 

Total 
SoUds. 

Mineral 
matter. 

0-086 

3-63 

5-76 

0-27 

0-111 

3-96 

6-14 

0-53 

0-118 

3-75 

5-38 

0-22 

0-119 

1-72 

2-67 

0-29 

0-133 

3-83 

5-18 

0-24 

0-111 

3-91 

5-33 

0-22 

0-177 

6-82 

7-63 

0-37 

0-053 

6-30 

8-94 

0-27 

0-088 

2-83 

3-64 

0-23 

0-040 

4-38 

5-65 

0-23 

0-151 

1-09 

1-80 

0-18 

0-146 

1-04 

1-66 

0-16 

Saniples  1  to  6,  mcliisive,  consisted  of  draught  or  still  cider  manu- 
factured by  difierent  makers,  and  were  obtained  from  different  public 
and  eatmg  houses  m  London ;  samples  7, 8, 9  and  10  were  effervesdn^ 
or  champagne  ciders  prepared  by  foiu-  different  manufacturers ;  wh  if 
lastly,  samples  11  and  12  consisted  of  Herefordshire  cider,  obtained 
from  a  gentleman  who  bottled  it  himself  for  his  own  use.  For  the 
whole  of  these  samples  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Welch  &  Mac  GUI 
wme  merchants,  134  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G.  ' 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CIDER. 


The  analysis  of  cider  and  perry  is  almost  identical  with  that 
required  m  the  case  of  malt  liquors  ;  it  has  already  been  described  at 
length  m  the  article  on  those  beverages. 

The  specific  gravity  must  be  taken,  the  sugar,  alcohol,  acidity, 
total  solids  and  mineral  matter  estimated  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cesses elsewhere  m  this  work  so  frequently  described. 

The  only  special  examinations  which  would  have  to  be  made  are 
those  lor  the  detection  of  alkalies,  alkaline  earths  and  lead  in  the  ash 

In  the  fii-st  place,  the  weight  of  the  ash  would,  in  manv  cases, 
attord  tolerably  conclusive  evidence  of  the  addition  of  some  mineral 
matter,  while  an  estimation  of  the  alkaliuitv  of  the  ash  would  aftbrd 
iiirther  evidence  in  the  same  direction.  But  for  the  identification  of 
the  particular  substance  added  we  must  search  for  soda,  lime,  and  lead 
by  the  methods  which  have  been  already  given.  The  details  of  the 
process  for  the  estimation  of  lead  will  be  found  fuUy  set  forth  in  the 
articles  on  '  Water '  and  '  Vinegar.' 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 
WINE  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS.' 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  added  substance  or  liquid  not  the  product  of  the  grape,  including  red 
colouring  matters,  but  excepting  alcohol  or  spirit,  which  must  not  be  added  so 
as  to  raise  the  strength  of  the  wine  beyond  13  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol  by 
weight,  equal  to  lo-8  per  cent,  by  volume,  or  28-1  per  cent,  of  proof  spii-it. 

Any  added  mineral  substance,  including  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  sulphate 
of  potash,  which  must  not  exceed  eight  grains  per  bottle  of  one-sixth  of  a  gallon  ; 
also  lead. 

We  propose  to  treat  tiie  sutject  of  Wine  and  its  adulterations  princi- 
pally under  the  following  heads :  1st,  the  manufacture  of  wine  ;  2nd, 
its  composition  ;  3rd,  its  analysis ;  4th,  its  adulteration ;  and  5th,  the 
detection  of  its  adulterations. 

27*6  Manufacture  of  Wine. 

The  ripe  grapes,  after  being  carefully  picked,  and  sometimes  fi-eed 
from  damaged  or  um-ipe  herries,  are  crushed  and  pressed,  the  juice  in 
the  case  of  white  gTapes  "being  usually  freed  from  stalks  and  husks  ;  it 
IS  then  put  into  casks  placed  in  a  cellar  or  other  cool  situation,  where 
It  undergoes  fermentation.     In  the  case  of  black  grapes  the  husks 
and  stalks  are  not  removed,  but  are  allowed  to  ferment  together  with 
the  juice.    The  wine  is  next  drawn  oif  the  residue  or  murk,  which  is 
pressed,  and  the  wine  thus  obtained  added  to  that  first  drawn  off  from 
the  barrel.   With  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  stalks  there  is,  however 
no  invariable  rule.    Messrs.  Thudichum  and  Dupre  write  :— 'Practi- 
cally, in  the  case  of  white  wines,  the  stalks  are  never  separated  from  the 
grapes ;  m  some  cases  of  light  wines  which  incline  to  be  viscous  it 
is  even  advantageous  to  leave  the  stalks  in  prolonged  contact  with  the 
murk.    But  this  is  exceptional,  inasmuch  as  the  murk  of  white  grapes 
18,  as  a  rule,  pressed  immediately,  and  not  left  in  contact  with  the  must 
for  any  length  of  time.'  With  most  black  grapes  the  case  is  different 
because  they  have  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  juice  for  a  long-  time 
during  fermentation,  and  in  some  cases,  if  the  stalks  are  left  in  a  hard 
wine  is  produced,  which  it  will  take  years  to  soften.  ' 

It  is  essential,  if  pme  and  natural  wines  are  required  that  the 
ppes  should  be  thoroughly  ripe.  In  the  Sauterne  disti-ict,  kccordino- 
to  Drs.  Thudichum  and  Dupre,  '  the  best  berries  of  every  bunch  ai? 
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cut  out  at  mteryals  and  earned  to  the  press  :  and  an  entire  harvest  of 

up  to  eleven,  separate  gatherings  of  all 
that  has  attained  the  highest  state  of  ripeness.'  In  the  finest ^tuations 
ot  the  lihemgau  the  grapes  are  not  collected  until  the  rains  or  frosts 
ot  the  autumn  necessitate  the  vintage.    At  Coudray,  as  at  Tokay, 

the  vine  ^""^  ^'^^^^  ^^'""^  ^^""^  ^^^"^ 

_  Although  ripeness  is  essential  to  the  production  of  the  best  white 
wines  m  the  case  of  the  red  wines  quality  is,  to  some  extent,  sacrificed 
to  colour  and  unripe  fruit  is  chosen.  'Consequently  the  highest 
quality  of  the  wine  is  abandoned  in  favom-  of  a  conventional  dye  land 
tJie  um-ipe  wme  has  to  remain  years  in  barrels  and  bottles  before  it 
acquires  those  properties  which  fit  it  for  nse.'—Tkudichum  and  Dupre. 

Again,  champagne  grapes  are  not  permitted  to  attain  to  the  hio-h- 
est  maturity,  because  it  is  desired  that  such  wines  should  be  of  as  pale 
a  coloiu-  as  possible.  ^ 


Composition  of  the  Grapes. 

Several  varieties  of  (;/rapes  have  been  subjected  to  analysis,  with 
the  lollowmg  results :  "  j  ? 


Glucose  .  ,  . 
Tartaric  acid  . 
Albuminoid  sub 

stance  .  .  .  . 
Pectin,  gum,  fat, 

&c  

Ash  .  .  .  .  . 
Soluble  pol-tion . 

Water  

Skins,  stones,  and 

cellulose  .  . 
Pectose    ,    .  . 

Ash  

Insoluble  portion 


Fresenius. 
Ripe  white 
Austrian 
grapes. 


Schlieper. 
Kleinberger  grapes. 


Bipe. 


13-8 
1-11 

0-8 

0-5 
0-36 


16-57 
79-80 


2-6 

0-9 
0-11 


3-61 
99-98 


10-S  _ 
0-92 

0-6 

0-2 
0-38 


12-9 
84-9 


1-8 

0-7 
0-08 


2-58 
100-18 


Very  ripe. 


13-5 
0-78 


y  4-1 


18-38 
76-3 


5-66 
100-34 


Fresenius. 
Riesling 
grapes. 


Very  ripe. 


16-1 
0-56 


3-4 


19-06 
74-4 


6-52 
99-98 


Fresenius. 

Ass- 
marnis- 


Johannis- 
berg  grapes 


19-2 
0-74 


^  3-0 


22-94 


haiisen 
grapes. 


17-3 
0-84 


Composition  of  the  Juice  or  Must. 

The  juice  or  must  resembles,  of  course,  to  a  considemble  extent,  the 
grapes  themselves. 

The  principal  organic  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes  Aresuf/ar,  albumen,  gluten,  gum  or  vegetable 
mucus,  tannin  and  colouring  matter,  the  tannin  being  derived  mainly 
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from  the  stalks,  stones,  and  husks  of  the  grapes,  minute  quantities  of 
fat  and  loax  from  the  husks,  as  well  as  much  fat  from  the  stones.  The 
husks  of  white  grapes  gradually  become  brown,  as  we  see  in  raisins 
this  change  being  due  to  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  the  tannin  into  an 
insoluble  substance,  named  apothema  by  Berzelius.  The  juice  of  grapes 
free  from  stalks,  stones,  and  husks,  contains  scarcely  any  tannin. 

The  principal  saline  and  mineral  substances  present  in  grape  juice 
are  free  tartaric  and  malic  acids,  tartrate  of  potash,  tartrate  and  malnte 
of  lime,  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium,  phosj^hates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  manganese,  iron  and  silicic  acid.  The  malic  acid  occurs  in 
largest  proportion  in  imripe  grapes. 

Before^  proceeding  to  make  wine  from  grapes,  it  is  very  important 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  fruit  sugar  present  in  the  juice  or  must. 
This  object  is  simply  effected  by  taking  the  weight  or  specific  gravity 
of  the  must,  for  which  pm-pose  various  contrivances  have  been  adopted  ; 
but  the  instrument  in  general  use  has  been  termed  a  glucometer.  This 
may  be  so  graduated  that  each  degree  shall  indicate  a  percentage  of 
sugar ;  or  it  may  be  so  an-anged  as  to  indicate  by  one  degree  of  its 
scale  a  quantity  of  fruit  sugar  which  after  fermentation  would  yield  a 
volume  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol,  or  about  '  1,500  grammes  of 
sugar  per  hectolitre  of  must.' 

Where  the  amoimt  of  sug-ar  present  is  determined  solelv  from  the 
gravity,  a  deduction  or  allowance  has  to  be  made  of  from  one-tenth  to 
one-fifteenth  of  the  total  soHds  indicated,  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  other  constituents  of  the  juice. 

+-u'''"^S®i.^°^^  F^a^^e  must  will  seldom  show  more 

than  15  ;  but  m  the  hottest  regions  of  the  south,  in  parts  of  Spain, 
Italy,  Oyprus,  Madeira,  must  is  produced  which  shows  up  to  24°  of 
the  rench  glucometer.'—  Thudichum  and Dupre.  This  higher  amount 
IS  not  all  converted  into  alcohol,  because  fermentation  ceases  in  a 
liquor  contaimng  more  than  16  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  voliune,  equal 
to  28  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit.  ^ 

Sometimes,  when  the  must  is  very  sweet,  and  it  is  not  desired  to 
produce  sweet  wmes,  it  is  diluted  with  water.  In  other  cases,  when 
the  must  IS  very  poor,  sugar  is  added  ;  practices  which  are  both  to  be 
condemned  since  the  resulting  wine  must  of  necessity  be  of  an  inferior 
quality,and  deficient  mthe  special  wine-constituents  and  characteristics 
in  tartaric  and  malic  acids,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  the  various' 
ethers,  acids,  and  compounds  which  impart  flavour  and  bouquet  to  wine 

In  the  mashing  of  the  grapes,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  crush  the 
stalks  and  the  pips;  m  some  cases  the  mashing  is  effected  bv  the 
orm^f  ""^"^  usually,  and  happily,  by  machines 

In  the  preparation  of  white  wines  the  must  is  separated  as  much  as 
possible  before  the  miirk  is  pressed ;  in  the  case  of  red  wines,  the  iuice 
which  flows  off  the  platform  or  press,  together  with  all  the  husks  on 
the  press  and  the  stalks,  if  they  have  not  been  removed,  are  put  into 
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tlie  fermenting  vats.  When  the  fermentation  is  complete,  the  wine  is 
drawn  off,  and  the  murk  is  put  into  the  press,  and  the  wine  flowing 
from  it  added  to  that  which  is  first  drawn  off. 

When  the  wine  has  completed  its  fermentation,  which  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  do,  and  has  become  clear,  it  is  'racked  '  off  from  the  yeast 
and  other  impiirities,  and  the  comparatively  clear  wine  is  put  into  a 
clean  cask. 

But,  as  it  is  not  yet  quite  clear  and  bright,  it  is  next  '  fined,'  an 
operation  which  is  usually  effected  by  means  of  isinglass.  After  re- 
maining at  rest  for  about  six  weeks,  the  wine  is  found  clear  and  bright, 
and,  being  again  racked,  it  generally  remains  so,  and  is  then  ready  for 
sale  in  bulk  or  for  bottlmg. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  WINE. 

The  principal  changes  which  the  must  imdergoes  by  fermentation 
and  its  consequent  conversion  into  wine  are  the  transformation  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  sugar  into  ethylic  alcohol,  the  formation  of  various 
acids,  including  especially  acetic  acid,  and  ethers,  and  the  elimination 
of  some  of  the  saline  matters  of  the  ash,  particularly  the  tarti-ates  and 
malates. 

The  Sugar  of  Wine. 

Two  descriptions  or  modifications  of  sugar  occur  in  wine — namely, 
grape  and  fruit  sugar.  They  both  have  the  same  atomic  constitution, 
— namely,  OgHj20g. 

Dextrose  or  Grape  sugar  crystallises  in  granular  masses,  which  con- 
tain one  atom  of  water  of  crystallisation,  which  they  lose,  however,  at 
60°  C. ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  ether. 
One  atom  of  grape  sugar  boiled  with  the  well-known  copper  solution 
reduces  10  atoms  of  oxide  of  copper. 

Fifteen  grammes  of  grape  sugar,  dissolved  so  as  to  form  100  cc.  of 
solution,  tm-n  the  plane  of  polarisation  in  Mitscherlich's  apparatus  16-8 
degrees  to  the  right. 

Lcevulose  or  Fruit  sugar  is  uncrystallisable,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
slightly  so  in  ether.  It  may  be  thus  separated  from  grape  sugar :  the 
concentrated  solution  of  the  two  sugars  is  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of 
hydrate  of  lime;  the  mass  formed"is  subjected  to  pressure,  when  the  liquid 
compoimd  of  lime  and  grape  sugar  is  pressed  out,  and  the  more  solid 
lime  and  fruit  sugar  remain.  The  lime  is  then  got  rid  of  by  means  of 
oxalic  acid.  It  acts  in  the  same  way  with  the  copper  solution  as  grape 
sugar,  but  it  differs  optically  in  turning  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the 
left ;  15  grammes,  dissolved  so  as  to  form  100  cc.  of  solution,  turn  the 
plane  of  polarisation  in  Mitscherlich's  apparatus  31  "8  degrees  to  the. 
left  at  a  temperatiu'e  of  15°  0. 

Cane  sugar  (OijHoaOn). — Now,  when  cane  sugar  is  boiled  with 
acids  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  ferments,  it  is  converted  into  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  kinds  or  varieties  of  sugar  previously  described,  the 
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mixture  "being  in  this  case  distinguislied  tv  the  term  invert  suo-ar 

Solutions  of  cane  sugar  tm-n  the  plane  of  polarised  light  to  the  rio-ht 
15  grammes  of  cane  sugar,  dissolved  in  water  so  as  to  form  100  cc.  of 
solution,  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  20°  to  the  right^  the  tuhe  heing 
20  centimetres  long,  and  the  change  from  red  to  blue  being  the  measure 
of  rotation. 

Inve7-t  sugar. — 15  grammes  of  this  sugar,  dissolved  so  as  to  give 
100  cc.  of  solution,  tm-n  the  plane  of  polarisation  in  Mitscherlich's  appa- 
ratus, at  a  temperatm-e  of  15°  0.,  7-8  degi-ees  to  the  left. 

Glycerin. 

This  substance  should  be  foimd  in  all  wine,  since  it  is  always 
formed  during  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  whether  cane  or  grape  ;  100 
parts  pf  cane  sugar,  or  105-26  of  grape  sugar,  yield  3-64  parts  of 
glycerin;  this  should,  therefore,  be  always  present  in  wine,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one-fom-teenth  part  of  the  alcohol.  ' 

Glycerin  has  the  following  atomic  composition  : — OgH  0  =  0  H 
H3O3.  Its  chief  som-ce  is  fat,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  of  which 
It  IS  a  constituent,  being  obtained  from  it  by  saponification  or  by  super- 
heated steam ;  the  fat  takes  up  three  atoms  of  water,  a  fatty  acid  and 
glycerin  being  formed.  By  the  action  of  yeast  and  water  it  is  con- 
verted into  propionic  add. 

Alcohol, 

Grape-sugar,  fruit  sugar,  and  cane  sugar,  imder  the  influence  of 
fermentation,  become  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  as  shown 
m  the  following  formula : — 

Grape  sugar.        Alcohol.  Carbonic  anhydride 

CeH,20«    =   20,H«0         +  2C0,. 

In_  addition  to  these,  some  other  compounds  are  formed  in  small 
quantities,  as  glycerin  and  succinic  acid, 

78-4^  0°^°^  ^"       ^  ^^^""'^^  ^^^^  °^  Q'7ms,  and  it  boils  at 

,^  aj^ed  or  homologous  alcohol  radicles  are  methyl  (GK  ^  Bronvl 
(O  H,),  butyl  (0,H,),  amyl  (0,H,J,  caproyl  (0 Jl,  ),  ^nd^^S 
radicles  form  corresponding  alcohols.  -f  ^    v  e   13;;  '^^^  mese 

Again,  from  these  alcohols,  some  of  the  hydrogen  beinff  removed  bv 
combmation  with  oxygen,  aldehyde  and  water  may  be  fomied  thus 
Ethylic  alcohol.  Bthylic  aldehyde.  -Water 

C,H«0  +  0         =  C,H,0'         +  H,0.' 

Lastly,  oxidising  agents  acting  on  aldehyde,  the  place  of  the  al. 
stracted  hydrogen  is  supplied  by  oxygen,  the  result  being  the  oxidised 

EthyUc  aldehyde.  '      Acetic  acid 
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'Each  primary  alcohol  has  therefore  a  corresponding  aldehyde 
and  an  acid.    Only  one  primary  ethylic  and  propylic  alcohol  existing 
there  is,  of  course,  only  one  corresponding  aldehyde  and  acid.  The 
higher  alcohols,  however,  may  give  rise  to  an  aldehyde  and  an  acid 
for  each  of  the  isomeric  primary  alcohols  possible.    The  compounds 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  summary  are  either  found  in  wine  as  a  rule, 
or  may  be  foimd  under  certain  circumstances  free  or  in  combination. 
The  radicle  methyl  occm-s  in  trknethylamine,  a  strong  base  of  the 
ammonia  type  present  in  many  wines.    The  alcohol  corresponding  to 
this  radicle,  termed  methylic  alcohol  or  wood  spirit,  is  not  found  in 
wine  ov  any  other  fermented  liquid.    Of  the  remaining  alcohols  we 
have  in  wine  besides  the  ethylic,  which  greatly  predominates,  propylic, 
butylic,  amylic  and  caproic.    All  the  alcohols  of  this  class  in  wine, 
and  in  all  other  fermented  liquids,  are  primary  ones,  and  generally, 
though  not  always,  normal.    Of  the  several  aldehj^des,  the  ethylic  and 
the  propylic  are  now  and  then  found  in  wines.    Of  the  acids  we  find 
formic,  related  to  methylic  alcohol  as  acetic  acid,  a  normal  ingredient 
of  wine,  is  to  ethylic  alcohol.    Of  propylic  alcohol  we  may  not  only 
have  the  aldehyde,  but  also  the  acid,  propionic  acid.    And  of  each  of 
the  higher  members  of  the  alcohol  series  we  may  have  not  only  one 
but  several  primary  forms,  and  of  these  forms  the  respective  aldehydes 
and  corresponding  acids.    Lastly,  we  may  have  the  compound  ethers 
of  all  those  alcohols  and  acids  formed  with  the  acid  corresponding  to 
theu'  series,  as  well  as  compound  ethers  of  all  those  alcohols  with  the 
other  acids  of  the  vsdne.' — Thudichum  and  Dupre. 

The  presence  of  acet-aldehyde  in  a  wine  may  be  recognised  by  its 
very  peculiar  smell  and  flavom*.  If  the  wine  be  neutralised  and  dis- 
tilled, the  aldehyde  will  readily  pass  over,  and  may  be  distingiiished 
by  its  smell,  by  its  reducing  action  on  salts  of  silver,  and  its  ready  con- 
version into  acetic  acid. 

The  Adds  of  Wine. 

Of  these  some  exist  in  the  -grape  itself,  while  others  result  from  the 
fermentation ;  the  former  consist  of  tartaric,  malic,  and  tannic  acids, 
the  latter  of  acetic,  formic,  succinic,  and  carbonic  acids ;  besides  which 
wines  usually  contain  minute  quantities  of  some  of  the  fatty  acids,  as 
cenanthic,  propionic,  and  butyi-ic  acids. 

Of  tartaric  acid  two  varieties  are  met  with  in  wine — ordinary 
tartaric  acid,  termed,  from  its  action  on  polarised  light,  dextro-tartaric ; 
and  levo-tartaric  acid,  which  turns  the  plane  to  the  left.  Raeemic 
acid  also  occurs  in  wine  ;  this  differs  but  little  from  tartaric  acid,  and 
is  sometimes  called  para-tartaric  acid. 

These  acids  are  all  bibasic  acids,  forming  both  acid  and  neutral  saslt. 

Tartaric  acid  may  be  prepared  artificially,  as  by  the  action  of  dilute 
nitric  acid  on  sugar  of  miUt  and  giun. 

The  tartaric  acid  and  alcohol  combine  slowly  in  wine  to  form  tar- 
taric ether. 
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Lsevo-tartaric  acid  does  not  exist  in  wine  in  the  free  state,  but  in 
combination  with  ordinary  tartaric  acid,  forming-  together  racemic  acid 
which,  in  the  crystallised  state,  has  the  composition  O^HgOg  +  H  o! 
If  sti'ong  solutions  of  the  dextro-  and  Isevo-tartaric  acids  are  mixed, 
racemic  acid  is  formed  ' 

Dextro-tartaric  or  ordinary  tartaric  acid,  O^HgOe,  may  be  thus  pre- 
pared and  extracted  from  crude  cream  of  tartar.  The  salt  is  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  chalk,  when  a  precipitate  of  tartrate  of  calcium 
is  produced,  neutral  tartrate  of  potassium  remaining  in  solution.  This 
is  then  mixed  with  chloride  of  calcium,  when  a  second  quantity  of 
tartrate  of  calcium  is  formed  and  precipitated.  The  tartrate  of  calcium 
is  then  decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  insoluble  sul- 
phate of  lime  is  removed,  and  the  solution  of  tartaric  acid  is  evapo- 
rated until  it  crystallises. 

The  crystals  belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system,  are  unsymme- 
trical  by  reason  of  then-  hemihedral  faces,  and  thev  do  not  contain  any 
♦water  of  crystallisation.  They  dissolve  readily 'in  water,  requiring 
little  more  than  half  their  weight  of  cold,  and  still  less  of  boilino-  water  • 
they  are  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether;  the  solution 
tm-ns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right. 

Malic  acid  (OJlf)^)  occurs  in  considerable  amount  in  the  juice 
ol  the  grape,  and,  according  to  some,  in  wine  also. 

Like  tartaric  acid,  it  is  bibasic,  and  forms  acid  and  neutral  salts, 
and  ethers. 

Malic  acid  crystallises  with  difficulty  in  masses  of  radiating  needle- 
like crystals  ;  they  are  very  deliquescent,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 
but  very  slightly  so  m  ether.    Its  solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarised 
light  to  the  left.  ^ 

The  neutral  and  acid  potash  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether;  and  heuo©  a  means  is  afforded  of  the 
separation  of  this  acid  from  tartaric  acid.  The  lime  salt  is  also  soluble 
m  water,  but  is  thrown  down  by  prolonged  boiling ;  alcohol  likewise 
precipitates  it  from  its  aqueous  solution. 

Before  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  grapes  malates  predominate  : 
alterwards,  as  the  grapes  ripen,  the  tartrates  ;  the  unripe  grapes  are  of 
course,  much  more  acid  than  the  ripe  ;  this  diminution  of  acid  is'  in 
part  apparent  only,  since  the  taste  of  the  acid  is  covered  and  concealed 
by  the  sugar ;  and  since,  also,  the  grapes  increase  greatly  in  weio-ht 
during  growth.  It  has  been  surmised  by  some  that  part  of  the  acid'is 
as  formed,  gradually  converted  into  fruit  sugar ;  but  this  has  not  been 
established,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  action  of  the  acid  in  the 
production  of  sugar  is  analogous  to  that  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on 
starch  or  dextrin. 

Succinic  acid  (O.HgOJ,  also  bibasic,  is  always  present  in  wine  in 
.minute  quantity,  being  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  grape  su-ar 
aand  the  decomposition  of  malic  acid.    It  may  be  prepared  in  quantUv 
Irom  amber  by  distillation,  or  from  the  fermentation  of  a  mixtui4 
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of  one  part  of  malate  of  lime,  three  of  water,  and  one-twelfth  of 
cheese. 

According  to  Thudichum  and  Diipre,  one  litre  of  wine  contains 
from  1  to  1'6  gramme  of  succinic  acid. 

Malic,  tartaric,  and  succinic  acids  are  convertible  into  each  other ; 
thus,  tartaric  acid  heated  with  h3'drochloric  acid  is  reduced  first  to 
malic  and  then  to  succinic  acid,  while  succinic  acid  by  oxidation  may 
be  converted  into  malic  and  tartaric  acids. 

Succinic  acid.  Malic  acid.  Tartaric  acid. 

C4H6O4  C4Hg05  C4H6O6 

Furthermore,  tartaric  acid  may  be  transformed  into  grape  sugar, 
which  may,  in  its  tiu'u,  under  the  action  of  oxidising  agents,  be  made 
to  yield  tartaric  acid. 

Acetic  acid  (OjH^Og)  is  formed  in  wine  principally  b}^  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  alcohol.  The  stages  of  the  process  are — first,  the  abstraction 
of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  from  the  alcohol,  water  and  aldehyde  being, 
formed  ;  and  second,  the  conversion  of  the  aldehyde  by  the  absorption 
of  one  atom  of  oxygen  into  acetic  acid,  thus  : 

Alcohol.  Aldebj'de. 
CgHgO  +  0     =     C2H4O  +  11  oO 

Aldehyde.  Acetic  acid. 

C2H4O  +0      =  C2H4O2 

Now,  for  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  fom'  thing-s  are 
necessary — that  the  solution  of  alcohol  be  weak ;  that  an  albuminous 
matter  to  act  as  a  ferment  be  present ;  that  the  liquid  have  an  acid  re- 
action ;  and  that  it  be  freely  exposed  to  the  aii".  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  acetous  fermentation  takes  place,  and  the  \dnegar  fungus 
begins  to  develop,  by  the  action  of  which  the  alcohol  is  rapidly  con- 
verted into  acetic  acid. 

But  if  oxygen  be  largely  supplied,  as  when  alcohol  in  weak  solution 
is  poured  over  wood  sha^vdngs  or  birch  twigs,  it  ma}^  be  converted  into 
acetic  acid  without  the  intervention  of  either  albuminous  matter  or 
vinegar  fungus  or  plant,  as  it  is  termed. 

'  In  all  moderately  warm  countries  it  requires  but  slight  attention 
to  prevent  an  excessive  production  of  acetic  acid,  and  in  the  wines 
produced  there  the  quantity  usually  ranges  from  between  0"6  to  I'oper 
1,000  parts  of  wine.  In  warm  countries  and  seasons,  however,  and  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  skins  are  allowed  to  ferment  with  the  must 
great  care  is  requisite  to  prevent  the  formation  of  vinegar ;  and  fre- 
quently the  fermentation  of  the  must  has  to  be  stopped  by  the  addition 
of  alcohol.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  or 
vinegar  to  wine  considerably  favours  the  growth  of  tlie  mycoderma : 
and  as  a  parallel  to.  this  it  is  found  that  the  rapidity  with  whicli  wine 
is  converted  into  vinegar  increases  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  acetic  acid.' — Thudichum  and  Du2>re. 
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The  highest  amount  of  acetic  acid  found  hy  Thudichum  in  thirty 
samples  of  Ehine  and  other  German  wines  amounted  to  1-78  per  1,000 
and  the  lowest  to  0-36,  but  in  seven  samples  of  Greek  wines  the  acid 
varied  between  1-53  and  3-69  per  1,000  parts.  In  good  soimd  wines 
the  free  acid  ranges  fi-om  0-3  to  07  per  cent.,  and  of  the  total  acidity 
not  more  than  about  0-15  per  cent,  should  be  due  to  volatile  acid. 
Acetic  acid  is  monobasic,  and  forms  but  one  class  of  salts  and  of 
ethers. 

_  Lastly,  it  should  be  added  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  volatile 
acid  of  wine  consists  of  acetic  acid,  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
may  be  estimated  as  such,  and  the  fixed  acids  as  tartaric  acid. 

The  Fatty  Acids. 

These  consist  of  the  following":  acetic,  formic,  2yropionic,  butyric, 
valenamc,  caproic,  cenanthylic,  caprylic,  pelargonic  and  melxs^ic  acids. 
These  acids  run  parallel  to  the  ethylic  series  of  alcohols,  from  which 
they  may  be  derived,  each  acid  differing  from  its  corresponding  alcohol 
m  containing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  and  one  atom  of  oxygen  more. 

The  chief  acid  of  this  class  besides  acetic  acid  which  has  with  cer- 
tainty been  detected  in  wine  itself  is  formic  acid,  but  the  others  have 
Tieen,  for  the  most  part,  found  in  the  fusel  oil  obtained  from  wine. 

(EnanfMc  Acid. 

This  acid  C^^R^^O^  has  been  discovered  by  Liebig  in  the  ether  to 
which  the  characteristic  odour  of  wine  is  due.  Thudichum  and  Dupre 
give  the  followmg  process  for  obtaining  it.  OSnanthic  ether  is  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  whereby  alcohol  is  driven  oft'  and 
cenanthate  of  potassium  remains ;  when  all  the  alcohol  has  been  driven 
off  the  solution  18  acidified  with  dilute  sulphm^ic  acid,  the  oil  is  libe- 
rated and  after  being  thoroughly  washed  may  be  dried  in  vacuo  over 
oil  ot  vitriol. 

Tannic  Acid. 

The  juice  of  the  pulp  of  grapes  is  free  from  tannin,  but  if  in  it  the 
stalks  or  stones  be  allowed  to  ferment,  the  resultant  wine  wiU  be  found 
to  contain  more  or  less  tannin  ;  but  it  is  in  the  red  wines,  and  especially 
m  the  new  red  wines,  that  the  most  tannin  is  met  with 

tannin  of  wine  is  characterised  by  its  affinity  for  albumen  and 
gelatm,  forming  with  it  insoluble  substances.  Again,  persalts  of  iron 
and  acetate  of  potash  give  rise  to  a  bluish-black  coloration  or  precini- 
tate.  bometimes  part  of  the  tannin  met  with  in  wine  is  derived  from 
the  oak  casks  in  which  it  is  kept. 

Exposed  freely  to  the  air,  tannin  yields  by  decomposition  olucose 
and  galhc  acid ;  but  as  wme  cannot  be  freely  exposed  to  the  ox?gen  of 
the  air,  the  latter  acid  is  but  rarely  if  ever  found  in  wine.  It  also 
furnishes  by  oxidation  a  brown  humus-like  insoluble  substance  termed 
by  Berzehus,  apothema.    This  substance  is  not  quite  insoSin  wTe 
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enough  remains  to  colour  it  yellow,  and  in  old  port  wine  this  colour 
alone  remains,  the  red  coloui-ing  matter  having  become  precipitated 
with  the  tannin  and  albumen,  all  combining  together  with  tartrates  of 
potash  and  lime  to  form  the  crust  of  old  port  and  other  strong-bodied 
red  wines.  In  new  wines  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  is  thrown 
down,  and  the  wine  is  left  nearly  colourless.  It  is  only  in  the  aged 
wines  that  the  tawny  or  yellow  colour  is  seen.  This  yellow  colourino- 
matter  is  the  oxidised  tannin  of  wine.  " 

Tannin,  by  reason  of  its  affinity  for  albumen,  prevents  that  substance 
m  wine  from  undergoing  fiu:ther  change,  and  thus  assists  gi-eatly  in 
the  preservation  of  the  wine. 

The  Ethers  of  Wine. 

These  are  di\asible  into  the  volatile  and  the  fixed.  The  principal 
volatile  ether  of  wine  is  the  aceto-ethylic  ether  or  acetate  of  ethyl 
(O^HgOj),  which  is  formed  when  ethylic  alcohol  and  acetjc  acid 
are  brought  together:  the  weaker  the  solution  of  alcohol  and  acid 
the  smaller  will  be  the  quantity  of  the  ether  formed.  As  this  ether  is 
produced  in  wine  but  slowly,  its  amount  in  a  wine  of  good  quality  is 
to  some  extent  a  measure  of  age. 

Other  volatile  ethers  found  in  minute  quantities  in  wine,  and  espe- 
cially in  old  Mdne,  are  aceto-propylic,  butyric,  amylic,  and  capiylic 
ethers.  These  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  acetic  acid  with  the 
several  alcohol  radicles. 

Then,  again,  the  fatty  acids  form  with  the  several  alcohols,  ethers, 
as  butyro-ethylic  ether,  caprylo-ethylic,  capro-ethylic,  and  pelargo- 
ethylic  ethers.  In  wine  these  acids  probably  usually  combine  with  the 
more  abundant  ethylic  alcohol.  These  ethers  possess  highly  character- 
istic aromas,  mostly  of  fruits:  butyric  and  caprylic  ethers  have  the 
smell  of  pineapples,  caproic  ether  of  melons,  and  to  pelargonic  acid  is 
due  probably,  according  to  Thudichum,  a  portion  of  the  characteristic 
wine  flavour. 

OEnanthic  Ether. 

Forty  thousand  parts  of  wine  are  said  to  yield  one  part  of  this  oily 
ether,  which  passes  over  only  towards  the  completion  of  the  distillation. 

Possessing  a  very  strong  vinous  smell,  it  is  to  its  presence  that  the 
characteristic  smell  of  wine  is  mainly  due. 

Tartaric  Ether. 

Tartro-ethylic  ether  (OgHjoOg)  is  also  met  with  in  wine. 

'  By  the  influence  upon  each  other  of  the  alcohols  and  acids  shown 
to  be  present  in  wine  a  considerable  number  of  compound  ethers  may 
be  produced.  For,  supposing  five  acids  and  five  alcohols  to  be  present, 
they  might  produce  twenty-five  compound  ethers,  some  or  all  of  which 
might  be  present,  and  contribute  their  share  to  the  flavour,  such  flavour 
altering  as  one  or  the  other  ether  predominates.  All  these  ethers  occur 
in  wine  in  extremely  minute  quantity  only,  and  almost  entirel}'  evade 
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ordinary  analysis.  However,,  in  the  manufactoe  of  trandy  enormous 
quantities  of  wine  are  distilled,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  so-called 
lusel  oil  obtained,  m  which,  a  number  of  the  above-named  volatile 
acids  and  ethers,  as  well  as  several  alcohols,  have  been  detected  In 
order  to  completely  study  the  subject,  it  would  be  necessary  not  onlv 
to  coUect  those  fusel  oils,  which  generally  constitute  the  parts  dis- 
tiUmg  oyer  last,  but  to  submit  the  brandy  itself  to  oft-repeated  frac- 
tional distiDation,  so  as  to  obtain  the  more  volatile  ethers  as  well 
1  huaic/mm  and  Dwpre. 

_  According  to  Berthelot,  the  amount  of  the  ethers  found  in  wine 
increases  with  the  quantities  of  alcohol  and  acid,  and  stands  in  a  nearly 
constant  ratio  therewith.  On  these  data  he  has  constructed  a  formula 
Zit^  ^^If^^lation  of  the  ethers  independent  of  their  direct  determi- 
nation. This  formula  will  be  found  stated  elsewhere  in  this  article  the 
3^ults  afforded,  by  Its  use  being  found  to  correspond  prettrclosely 
with  those  obtained  by  actual  analysis.  v       \!     :i  i^iubeiy 

_  The  ethers  of  wine  being  of  two  kinds,  fixed  and  volatile,  thouo-h 
principally  the  latter  and  the  fixed  acids  which  enter  into  theii'  com- 
r  ^r^j^^.f  ^dy-formed  in  the  must  and  even  grapes  it  follows 
that  the  fixed  ethers  are  the  first  produced,  and  art  to  b^  found  Tn 
comparatively  young  wine,  whereas  the  volatile  ethers,  mainly  acetic 
ether,  are  generated  only  graduaUy ;  so  that  the  amount  of  volatile  e^her^ 
as  a  rule,  affords  a  valuable  indication  of  the  age  and  matimty  of  a  wh  e 
Messrs.  Thudichimi  and  Dupre  state  that  'the  amount  sSd 
gTaduaUy  augment  with  age,  until  in  from  four  to  six  ZTthe  max 
imum  woiild  be  reached.    If,  then,  a  fresh  amount  of  alcoho  be  adXl" 
and  the  wme  fortified,  etherification  will  begin  afi4h  and  a^Sn  r^^^^^^^^^ 
a  maximum  after  a  number  of  vearc     On  +ho  tvu    I    j  ^  ■ 
pared  artificMy  with  ^^^.'T.,^.^,  ZtX^^til^V::', 
maximum  of  ethers,  or  will  even  exceed  his,  aLl  wTthen  Tnstead  of 
S  wiTh  incret i^^'agr  °  ™  ^'^^  ^  dimt^iiroTlh: 

The  Bouquet  of  Wine. 

Tl,  Jl^  '"^^^^  °!  f  "^^^     °^       Mnds-general  and  special 

wW>.  r^^^T  to  all  good  wines  arises  from  certain  volatile  etS 
— iTthlr'^  '^^^  particularised,  and  the  principal  of  thSh^i.: 

S^*^^/P«^i^l  constituents,  some  exist  in  certain  kinds  of  DTane« 
as  Muscatel  and  Isabella  grapes;  while  others  are  genemted  ?mrtlv 
out  of  substances  already  present  in  the  grapes,  and  partly  froin  ma 
ters  formed  dimng  or  after  fermentation?    '       ^vltlZZT^T  ^ 
jn  what  are  termed  aromatic  wines;  the  second  L  w^^^^^^^^ 
The  substances  characterising  aromatic  wines  are  found  rparentiv  i n 
greater  quantity  with  the  increasing  ripeness  of  fh^  o^L?^^  i  i  7  ^ 
probably  to  the  category  of  essentiZSr  On^L^Zi TLd^'t^' 
substances  yielding  the  bouquet  are  sometimes  colted  in^iatr 
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(juantity  in  the  imripe  than  in  the  ripe  grape.  Their  chemical  nature 
IS  but  little  understood.  Partly,  no  doubt,  they  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
compound  ethers,  formed  by  the  middle  members  of  the  fatty  acid 
series.  These  acids  originate  in  the  oxidation  of  albuminous  substances 
as  well  as  in  the  oxidation  of  some  of  the  higher  members  of  the  series 
or  their  fats.  The  more  important  constituents  of  true  bouquet,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  of  a  diflerent  nature.  The  fruit-blossoms,  or  other 
parts  of  certain  plants,  when  submitted  to  fermentation,  produce  a 
small  quantity  of  essential  oil,  termed  ferment  oil,  which  possesses  a 
characteristic  smell,  not  uufrequently  resembling  the  bouquet  of  certain 
kinds  of  wine.  Thus,  the  flowers  of  the  elder,  when  allowed  to  ferment  - 
with  the  must,  impart  to  it  the  aroma  of  Muscatel  gxapes ;  whilst  the 
flowers  of  the  vine  itself  under  these  circumstances  produce  the  Rhine 
wine  bouquet.' — Thudichum  and  Dupre. 

The  Colourinfj  Matters  of  Wine. 

White  wines. — Some  of  the  white  wines  contain  but  little  colour- 
ing matter,  as  Champagne ;  otliers,  as  most  sherries,  more.  The  colour 
of  white  wmes  depends  much  upon  the  grapes  from  which  they  are 
made,  especially  their  condition  as  to  ripeness;  and  this  colour  usually 
increases  with  age,  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  some  of  the  extractive 
matters  of  the  wine,  and  in  particular  the  tannin.  Not  imfrequently 
the  colour  of  white  wines  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  dark  spnip, 
obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  juice  of  very  ripe  and  dark  coloured 
grapes ;  in  other  cases  by  the  use  of  caramel  or  burnt  sugar — an  objec- 
tionable practice,  and  one  verv  injurious  to  the  flavom-  of  the  wine 

Red  toines. — The  various  tints  and  depths  of  coloiu*  of  red  wines 
are  due  sometimes  to  the  colom-ing  matter  contained  in  the  pulp  of 
some  descriptions  of  grapes,  but  chiefly  to  that  present  in  the  skins  of 
the  fruit. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  pulp  of  certain  grapes  has  hitherto 
been  but  little  studied  ;  it  is,  however,  distinguished  by  its  solubility, 
and  is  said  in  this  respect  to  agree  with  that  of  elder-berries  and  black 
ciu-rauts.  In  France  and  Spain  a  vine  is  much  cultivated,  called  the 
'  Teinturier,'  and  the  grapes  of  which  produce  a  wine  of  a  deep  colour, 
much  employed  for  increasing  the  colom-  of  other  wines. 

The  colom-ing  matter  of  the  skins  of  red  grapes  is,  in  its  natural 
state,  insoluble ;  and  hence  the  two  kinds  of  colouring  matter  might 
be  separated  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  but  unfoitunatelv  not  in  the 
wine  itself,  and  which,  not  uufrequently,  contains  both  descriptions  of 
colouring  matter.  Port  wine  very  generally  contains  some  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  '  Teinturier.' 

The  colouring  matter  or  powder  obtained  fi-om  a  red  wine  bv 
Mulder's  process,  described  hereafter,  has  the  following  properties  and 
reactions ;  it  is  of  a  bluish-black  colour,  and  is  quite  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  sulphide  of  carbon,  olive  aud  turpentine  oils; 
with  alcohol  containing  a  trace  of  acetic  acid  it  yields  a  beautiful  blue 
liquid ;  with  more  acid  it  becomes  red ;  witli  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid 
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it  also  turns  red,  althoug-h  it  is  only  soluble  in  small  quantities,  and 
after  beinpr  dried  it  requires  some  hours  to  dissolve. 

If  the  acid  be  just  neutralised  with  ammonia  the  solution  becomes 
blue;  the  same  change  occurs  on  the  cautious  addition  of  potash,  soda,  or 
lime ;  but  even  then  a  fresh  addition  of  acid  will  restore  the  red  colour. 

With  basic  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead  the  colouring  matter  form's 
a  blue  precipitate,  consisting  of  oxide  of  lead  and  coloiu-ing  matter, 
which  therefore,  in  this  case,  replaces  an  acid. 

If  more  ammonia  be  added  to  the  red  solution  of  the  colourino- 
matter  m  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid  than  is  necessary  to  neutralise  the 
acid,  the  coloiu-  which  was  before  blue  becomes  green ;  if  the  ammonia 
be  aUowed  to  act  for  a  little  time,  or  more  be  added,  it  becomes  brown 
and  the  red  colour  cannot  now  be  restored  by  means  of  an  acid.  The 
other  alkalies  possess  the  same  property  of  decomposing  the  blue 
colom-ing  matter. 

^  _  Although  this  colouring  matter  is  thus  easilv  destroyed  by  alkalies 
It  IS  comparatively  unaffected  by  acids,  even  hj  strong  sulphuric  acid 
Ohlorme  causes,  like  the  alkalies,  the  colouring  matter  to  become 
brown,  while  excess  of  chlorine  causes  the  brown  substance  to  become 
bright  yeUow. 

•  YJ^T  1°  sol^ition  in  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid  nitrate  of  silver 
IS  added,  the  solution  becomes  deeper  red ;  with  mercuric  chloride, 
paler;  by  nitrate  of  mercury  it  is  imaltered  ;  chloride  of  tin  makes  it 
darker  red  and  shghtly  violet ;  nitrate  of  lead,  brighter  red  ;  the  pre- 
cipitates of  certain  acid  salts  are  colouriess  ;  acetate  of  alumina  ofves 
It  a  violet  hue,  veiy  much  like  the  colour  of  wine.  ° 

These  several  reactions  explain  the  changes  of  colour  which  wine 
undergoes,  according  as  it  is  but  little  or  strongly  acid.  Unfortunately, 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  peculiarities  in  these  reactions  whereby 
the  coloimng  matter  of  the  grape  may  be  disting-uished  from  that  of 
the  eklerblily        "^^^^^^^  matters,  as  those  of  logwood,  cherries,  or 

Mulder's  experiments  were  made  upon  colouring  matter  obtained 
trom  a  French  red  wme,  but  he  states  that  the  coloming  matter  of 
liurgundy,  Bordeaux,  and  port  exhibits  precisely  the  same  properties. 
In  port  wme  and  m  other  wines  which  have  been  cellared,  and  which  were 
ongmally  o±  a  dark  colour,  two  colouring  matters  may  be  detected— the 
one  the  ordinary  red  colouring  matter,  the  other  yellow,  this  being  the 
product  of  the  oxidation  of  the  tannic  acid.  If  port  wine  be  pilcipt 
It^iT^  acetate  of  lead  a  dirty  deposit  is  obtained;  if  this  be  washed 
the  liquid  which  flows  from  it  is  colourless ;  if  after  washing  it  be 
suspended  m  water  and  sulphm-etted  hydrogen  be  passed  through  it 
the  liquid  will  now  be  tmg^d  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  sulphide 
of  lead  IS  found  to  contain  both  the  red  and  yellow  colourino-  matters 
If  It  be  reated  with  ^arm  alcohol  aud  tartaric  acid  a  tincture^o^rportl 
wine  coloiir  is  obtained,  redder  if  the  wine  be  young,  and  browner  if 
It  be  old,  It  now  contammg  the  two  colouring  matter's  If  this  Hmiid 
^hich  contains  both  tartaric  acid  and  alcohof,  be  digested  w^th  carbon 
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ate  of  lime,  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  and  treated  with 
water  till  tlie  last  trace  of  acid  disappears,  boiled  with  water  and 
filtered,  the  oxidised  tannin  is  obtained  as  a  brown  liquid,  while  the 
red  colouring  matter  is  retained  by  the  lime,  from  which  it  can  be  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid. 

In  the  crust  of  port  wine  the  tannin  is  in  an  insoluble  state  ;  ex- 
tracted with  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid  the  crust  gives  a  yellow  tincture 
like  very  old  port  wine,  but,  if  this  be  treated  with  chalk,  boilino- 
produces  no  brown  solution  owing  to  the  tannin  ha\-ing  been  rendered 
insoluble. 

Ammonia. 

A.  very  minute  quantity  of  ammonia  is  usually  present  in  wine, 
which,  according  to  Mulder,  is  not  contained  in  the  grape,  but  is  due 
to  the  action  of  the  ferment  on  the  albmninous  constituents  of  the 
juice.  Of  the  anmionia  thus  formed  part  is  precipitated  during  fermen- 
tation, as  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 

Thudichimi  and  Dupre  found,  by  Wanklyn  and  Chapman's  process, 
the  following  quantities  of  ammonia  in  the  wines  named  below : — 
Ingelheimer,  red       .       .       .       0-0051  per  cent. 

Port,  1851    0-0046  „ 

Sherry,  30  j'ears  in  bottle  .       .       0-0073  „ 

Madeira   0-0021  „ 

Niersteiner       ....       0-0021  „ 
Natural  port     ....  0-0019 
Port,  1865   0-0012  „ 

Albujninous  Matter. 
The  unfermented  juice  of  grapes  contains  much  albuminous  matter. 
Part  of  this  forms  the  ferment  of  wine,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  yeast, 
and  is  deposited  in  an  insoluble  form  during  fermentation  ;  but  a  small 
quantity  is  still  invariably  contained  in  all  wine,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after. 

Properly  fermented  wines  contain  but  little  nitrogenous  matter ; 
imperfectly  fermented  wines  more,  and  these  are  consequently  liable  to 
fui'ther  fermentation,  while  red  wines  contain  the  most,  especially  when 
young,  the  tannic  acid  preserving  it  from  farther  change.  In  course 
of  time,  however,  much  of  this  aibimien  becomes  precipitated  with  the 
tannin,  and  helps  to  form  the  crust  of  red  wines. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  presence  of  albuminous  matters 
in  wine,  we  must  remember  that  albumen  is  precipitated  by  alcohol, 
even  when  much  diluted,  so  that  as  a  rule  the  stronger  the  wine  the 
less  albumen  it  will  contain.  Again,  the  tannic  acid  forms  an  insolu- 
ble compound  with  albumen,  thus  preserving  it  and  the  wine  as  well 
from  further  change ;  and  in  time,  as  in  red  wines,  this  becomes  in  part 
deposited ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  al- 
bumen is  soluble  in  tartaric  acid,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  alcohol 
and  tannin  of  wine.  In  weak  alcoholic  liquids,  as  wealv  wine  or  beer 
much  albumen  may  be  present,  because  in  these  cases  the  large  quantity 
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of  water  present  keeps  it  in  solution.  Mucli  albumen,  according  to 
Mulder,  is  also  present  in  chanipag-ne,  causing  it,  after  it  has  been 
poured  out  a  little  time,  to  become  thick. 


The  Mineral  Comtituents  of  the  Grape. 

The  different  proportions  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  ash  of 
grapes  and  of  their  juice  must  doubtless  exert  an  influence  on  the  qualit}' 
of  the  wine,  and  are  important  in  the  determination  of  its  purity,  so 
that  it  becomes  of  consequence  to  ascertain  of  what  these  consist,  and 
in  what  quantities  they  are  present. 

Berthier  gives  the  percentage  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  mtire. 
grapes,  known  under  the  name  of  Gamay,  collected  at  Nemoui's  in 
1850,  as  follows: — 


Sulphate  of  potash 
Chloi-ide  of  potassium 
Carbonated  alkali 
Carbonate  of  lime  . 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Phosphate  of  lime. 
Silicic  acid  . 


5-0 
2-7 
44-4 
10-5 
12-.5 
23-? 
1-4 

100-0 


Boussingault  gives  the  following  as  the  composition  of  the  ash  of 
must,  and  of  a  litre  of  wine,  made  from  the  same  must :  

Ash  of  litre  of  wine 
in  grammes. 

0-842 


Ash  of  must, 

per  cent. 

Potash  .... 

36-9 

Soda  .... 

0-4 

Lime  .... 

10-7 

Magnesia 

2-2 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 

3-4 

Phosphoric  acid  . 

10-7 

Sulphuric  acid 

5-4 

Chlorine 

0-4 

Carbonic  acid 

12-4 

Sand  and  silica 

15-3 

Loss  .... 

2-2 

100-00 

0-092 
0-172 

0-412 

0-096 

traces. 

0-250 

0-006 


1-870= 
0-19  per  cent. 

Lastly  Crasso's  analyses  of  the  ash  of  the  must  of  purple  and  white 
gi-apes,  of  the  skins  and  of  the  stones,  are  shown  in  the  subioined 
table : — 

1.  Must  from  uiu-ipe  pu.  ple  grapes  of  the  small  Burgundy  or  black  Clavners 

(Metzger). 

2.  Must  from  ripe  purple  grapes  srnall  Burgundy  or  black  Clavners  (Metzo-er^ 
8.  Must  from  ditto,  but  from  a  different  place.  °  ^' 
^'  ^^jJ^^\^^^^>j"P®^^'*^Sr«pes,  Schonfeilners  or  green  Sylvaners  (Babo  and 

5.  Purple  skins  from  No.  1. 
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fi.  White  skins  from  No.  4. 

7.  Stones  from  No.  1. 

8.  Stones  from  No.  4.    All  in  100  parfs. 


1. 


Potash  . 
Soda 
Lime 
Magnesia 

Oxide  of  manganese 
Iron 

Sulphuric  acid 
Chlorine 
Silica  . 
Phosphoiic  acid 


66-33 
0-33 
5-20 
3-27 
0-82 
0-73 
5-19 

0-  74 

1-  99 
15-38 


2. 


65-04 
0-4--> 

3-  37 

4-  74 
0-75 

0-  43 

5-  54 

1-  03 

2-  10 
16-69 


4. 


71-85 
1-20 
3-39 
3-97 
0-10 
0-09 
3-65 

0-  47 

1-  19 
14-07 


62-74 

2-  66 
5-11 

3-  95 
0-30 
0-40 

4-  89 
0-70 
2-18 

17-04 


41-65 
2-13 

20-31 
6-02 
0-76 

2-  11 

3-  48 
0-49 
3-46 

19-57 


6. 


46-89 
1-62 

21-73 
4-45 

0-  51 

1-  97 
3-88 
0-71 

2-  57 
15-66 


27-89 

32-18 
8-53 
0-35 
0-45 
2-40 
0-27 
0-95 

27-00 


29-45 

35-57 
8-51 
0-45 
0-65 
2-61 

0-  35 

1-  27 
21-05 


From  the  foregoing  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  grape-]  uice  we  are  en- 
abled to  determine  with  some  approach  to  accuracy  the  proportions  of 
the  several  salts  present  in  100  parts  of  grape-juice,  and  these  would 


Stand  as  given  below 


Potash 
Soda  . 
Lime  . 
Magnesia  . 
Oxide  of  manyanfsc 
lion  . 

Sulphuric  acid  . 
Silica  . 

Phosphoric  acid  . 


0-251 
0-011 
0-020 
0-(il6 
0-001 
0-002 
0-019 
0-009 
0-068 


Total 


0-397 


In  100  parts  of  Ohasselas  grapes  Berthier  found  of  ash,  0-364. 

In  100  parts  of  Pinot  Noir  Burgundy,  0-468.. 

Orasso,  in  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes,  found  0-326  of  ash. 

In  um-ipe  grapes,  0-371  of  ash. 

Messrs.  Thudichum  and  Dupre  found  the  sldns,  stalks,  and  stones 
to  yield  the  following  amounts  of  ash  per  cent. 


Grape  stalks 
Opaque  green  grape 
Transparent  grape 
Ripe  grape  . 
Skin  of  grape 

Stones  of  grape  .... 
Grapes  from  Gamay  vine  at  Nemours  } 
(Berthier)  ] 


6-0 
5-0 
2-7 
2-6 
4-8 
2-7 

4-20 


Sohible. 
0-4 
0-6 
0  5 
0-4 
0-3 
0-2 

2-25 


Insoluble. 
5-6 
4-4 
2-2 
2-2 
4-5 
2-5 

1-98 


We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  in  wine  anything  lilce  the 
quantities  above  given,  and  for  the  following  reason.    As  fermentation 
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proceeds,  and  more  and  more  alcohol  is  formed,  the  mixture,  now  less 
watery  than  at  first,  can  no  longer  retain  in  solution  the  same  quanti- 
ties of  many  of  the  saline  constituents  it  previously  held  dissolved  ;  thus 
phosphate,  tartrate,  and,  it  is  affirmed  hy  MuUer,  sulphate  of  lime,  are 
heing  continually  precipitated,  as  also  hitartrate  of  potash,  or  cream  of 
tartar :  and  according  to  the  same  authority,  '  sulphate  of  potash  a]id 
tartrate  of  magnesia,  or  tartrate  of  potash  and  magnesia.'  Young  wine, 
therefore,  contains  less  of  the  salts  mentioned  than  grape-juice,  and  old 
wine  in  which  a  crust  is  formed  a  still  smaller  amount. 

Brafonnot  found  the  sediment  which  first  forms  in  wine  to  have 


the  following  composition : — 

Albuminous  matter   21 

Cream  of  tartar       .       .       .       ,       .       .  61 

Tartrate  of  lime   5 

Phosphate  of  lime   6 

Sulphate  of  lime     ......  2 

Alumina,  wax-like  fat,  &c.     ....  5 


100 

Mineral  Constituents  of  Wine. 

The  mineral  constituents  of  wine  present  in  the  ash  resemhle,  of 
course,  closely  those  of  the  grape,  and  consist  of  carbonate  of  potassa 
and  lime,  with  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium, 
chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  iron,  silica, 
and  frequently  manganese  and  alumina,  the  last  usually  having  an 
extraneous  source. 

Of  com'se  the  carbonates  of  the  ash  are  derived  from  the  ircinera- 
tion  of  the  organic  acids,  as  the  tartaric  and  malic  acids,  and  are  not 
present  as  such  in  the  wine. 

If,  however,  the  must  of  the  wine  has  been  plastered,  or  the  wine 
subjected  to  the  process  of  sulphuring,  the  tartrates  and  malates  are 
diminished  in  part  or  entirely  removed,  tartrate  and  malate  of  lime 
being  thrown  down,  and  sulphate  of  potassa  taking  its  place,  so  that 
wines  which  have  been  thus  treated  may  contain  little  or  even  no 
carbonic  acid,  but  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  it  is  also  often  free 
from  chlorides,  for  the  same  reason ;  these,  though  absent  from  the  ash, 
are  always  present  in  the  wine  itself. 

The  amount  of  ash  contained  in  unplastered  wines  will  of  course 
vary  wdth  the  quality,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  amount  of  grape-juice 
from  which  they  have  been  manufactured,  the  ash  increasing  with  the 
quantity  of  grape-juice  originally  employed.  Thudichum  states  the 
variation  in  natural  wines  to  be  from  0'15  to  0-30  per  cent.,  but  in 
plastered  wines  the  amount  reaches  to  0'50  per  cent.,  and  in  wines,  the 
acidity  of  which  has  been  neutralised,  the  weight  of  the  ash  is  often 
even  greater. 

For  the  amounts  of  ash  furnished  by  different  wines,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  following  tables  of  averages  of  analyses  of  wine. 
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Averages  of  the  Analyses  of  Wine. 


No. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 
23 


24 


25 
26 


27 


Description  of 
Wine. 


Gf-erman  white 

(Thudiclium.) 
Frencli  wlaite 

(Thudichum.) 
French  red  . 

(Thudichmn.) 
Hungarian  red 

(Thudichum.) 
!ffungariau  white . 

(Thudichum,; 
Hungarian  . 

(Griffin.) 
G-reek  white  . 

(Thudichimi.) 
White  Greek 

(Griffin.) 
Greek  red 

(Griffin.) 
Australian  white  , 

(Griffin.) 
Australian  red 

(Griffin.) 
Australian  red 

(Hassali.) 
Australian  white  . 

(Hassall.) 
So-caUed  natural  sherry 

(Thudichum.) 
Sherries 

(Thudichum.) 
Sherries 

(HassaU.) 
Sherries 

(Griffin.) 
Dry  sherries  . 

(Hassall.) 
Sweetened  sherries 

(Hassall.) 
Deplastered  sherries 

(Hassall.) 
Hambro'  sherries  . 

(Hass.iU.) 
Imitation  sherry  . 

(Thudichum.) 
Madeira 

(Hassall.) 
Marsala 

(Thudichum.) 
Port 

(Thudichum.) 
Ports  . 

(Griffin.; 
Ports  . 

(Ha.ssall.) 


u 
u 
o 

m 


993-5 
992-2 
999-8 
992-5 
991-6 

1004-2 


989-5 

1000-  2 

992-  4 

995-  9 
989-7 

993-  9 
992-9 

988-  0 

994-  1 

989-  5 
994-4 

996-  0 

1001-  3 
999-5 
999-5 

992-2 


o  "a) 


9-98 
10-84 
10-44 
10-81 
10-23 

10-  35 

11-  24 
10-45 

9-82 
13-37 

13-  19 

12-  12 
12-60 

14-  85 
17-28 

17-  89 
16-91 

16-  98 

18-  43 
14-32 

17-  85 
16-48 
16-12 

16-  38 

17-  73 

19-  22 
12-08 


-440 

•435 

•374 

•386 

•419 

•49 

•377 

•51 

•42 

•336 

•371 

•710 

•7.90 

•292 

•291 

•390 

•36 

•379 

•378 

•310 

•27.5 

•257 

•628 

•241 

•271 

•30 

•556 


43  V 
■3 '"J 


•217 

•169 

•137 

•191 

•179 

•10 

•185 

•19 

•17 

•211 

•332 

•140 

•146 

•131 

•149 

•055 

•11 

•045 

•055 

•069 

■047 

■111 

■071 

■117 

122 

07 

0^8 


-  o 
.'S<J 

o  ci 


•538 

•634 

•580 

•628 

•644 

•62 

•710 

•95 

•63 

•602 

•783 

•885 

•992 

•454 

•475 

•458 

•50 

•435 

•447 

•396 

•334 

•397 

•610 

•389 

•424 

■309 

•616 


•a 
"3 

■< 
o 


03 


•12  41 
•1020 
•1-269 
•1222 
•0567 

•0599 


•0525 
•0700 


§ 
.2 
s 


-0187 


-0100 


-0150 


1-337 
1^257 
2^145 
1^677 
1^026 
5^53 
6-567 
8-62 
2-79 

1-  639 
4-055 

2-  337 

2-  020 

1-  188 

3-  098 
3-955 

3-  81 

2-  803 

4-  882 

2-  716 

5-  352 

3-  603 

6-  167 

3 -  .572 

4-  234 
5  90 
2-778 


1 

•a 

8 
P3 


2-  180 
1-894 

3-  677 
1^979 
1^587 

8^719 


l^938 
5^04S 


1^901 


4-  956 

5-  007| 

6-  607' 

I 

i 
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Averages  of  the  Analyses  of  Wine — {i'ontinued). 


Grape  Sugar. 

Bitartrate  of 
Potash. 

Ash. 

Alkalinity, 
as  Caustic  Potash. 

Phosphoric  Acid. 

Phosphoric  Acid  in 
soluble  part  of  ash. 

Alcohol  in  Ethers, 
fixed. 

Alcohol  in  Ethers, 
volatile. 

Alcohol  found  in 
Ethers,  expr.  ssed 
in  per  cents  of 
Alcohol  calcula- 
ted in  Ethers. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Cane  Sugar. 

No. 

•310 

0  079 

•182 

-025 

•031 

-022 

•0190 

•0258 

96-0 

1 

•088 

•197 

-024 

•031 

"015 

•0147 

•0232 

65-7 

2 

2-255 

0  Ool 

•223 

044 

•031 

•016 

•0184 

•0230 

79-2 

3 

-122 

•192 

•054 

•035 

•015 

77-6 

4 

-047 

•189 

•025 

•031 

•017 

•0174 

•0272 

73-8 

■  ■ 



5 

3-20 

•23 

•07 

$ 

6-171 

•348 

•47 

•032 

•019 

•0304 

•0214 

80-5 

— 



7 

7-04 

-34 

•09 

8 

none. 

•25 

•09 

a 
1/ 

•183 

•234 

•031 

-012 

•012 

■0169 

•0389 

83-5 

— 

2-642 

— 

•266 

•038 

•024 

•015 

•0154 

•0379 

72-6 

— 

— 

il 

•076 

•058 

•253 

•018 

-035 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

•042 

•087 

•188 

•081 

-066 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

•119 



•481 

•009 

-026 

14 

1-796 

•529 

•012 

•022 

•016 

•0279 

•0363 

88-7 

15 

2-043 

I 

•437 

•012 

•023 

•141 

16 

1-81 

•38 

•06 

17 

9-34 

•567 

•027 

•022 

•136 

18 

1-743 

•448 

-010 

•022 

•181 

1-267 

19 

'  1^309 

•268 

-089 

•026 

•031 

OA 

4-483 

•171 

-023 

•014 

•026 

•869 

21 

2-230 

•S27 

-028 

•027 

•015 

22 

3.000 

•345 

-049 

•076 

-133 

23 

2-750 

•311 

•021. 

•024 

•010 

•0294 

-0202 

99-5 

24 

8  332 

•237 

•67 

•51 

•024 

•0303 

•0239 

86-9 

25 

4-38 

•35 

•10 

26 

•669 

•247 

•084 

•035 

-032 

27 
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The  Extractives. 

The  term  extractives  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  resi- 
due obtained  on  the  evaporation  of  a  given  quantity  of  \nne. ;  mure 
correctly,  however,  it  includes  only  certain  undetermined  matters,  about 
which  but  little  is  known  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  residue  left  after  the 
subtraction  of  all  the  known  and  easily  determined  non-volatile  con- 
stituents, the  sugar  and  mineral  matters.  Thus  limited,  however,  the 
residue  would  still  include  certain  well-known  constituents,  the  deter- 
mination of  which  is  capable  of  being  elFected  only  with  difficulty  :  as, 
tannin,  dextrin,  colom-ing  matter,  &c. 

To  some  small  extent  the  extractives  proper  afford  indications 
whereby  the  quality  and  genuineness  of  wines  may  be  determined; 
thus,  in  dry  wines  the  extractive  matters  form  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  total  solids ;  but  in  saccharine  wines  the  amount  is,  of 
course,  far  less  relatively  to  the  sugar  than  in  the  former  class  of  wines  ; 
while,  lastly,  in  factitious  wines,  those  made,  as  is  some  so-called 
sherry,  from  very  weak  wines,  which  consist  chiefly  of  water,  spirit, 
and  sugar,  the  extractives  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Total  Solids. 

The  total  solids  of  a  wine  consist  of  all  those  substances  which  re- 
main after  evaporation  on  a  water-bath ;  as  the  sugar,  gum,  tannin, 
extractive  matters  proper,  salts,  &c.  They  do  not,  therefore,  include 
the  volatile  constituents  of  a  wine,  the  alcohol,  ethers,  or  volatile  acids, 
especially  acetic  acid. 

AVERAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  WINE. 

Having  thus  treated  separately  of  all  the  chief  compounds  of  wine, 
we  will  now  proceed  to  give  the  mean  analyses  of  some  of  the  principal 
varieties  of  wine  calculated  from  the  analyses  of  Thudichum  and 
Dupre,  Griffin,  and  from  om'  own  analyses.  These  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  reference. 

THE  ANALYSIS  OE  WINE. 

Estimation  of  Sugar. 

There  are  two  methods  usually  employed  for  the  estimation  of 
sugar  in  wine,  namely,  the  chemical  and  the  optical.  We  shall  describe 
only  the  former  method  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  chemical  method  consists  in  the  employment  of  an  alkaline 
solution  of  a  salt  of  copper. 

The  copper  solution  is  prepared  as  follows : — 

Dissolve  exactly  34'639  grm.  of  pure  crystallised  sulphate  of  copper, 
which  has  been  perfectly  freed  from  every  trace  of  moistm'e  by  pressing 
between  blotting-paper,  in  about  200  cc.  of  water.  Dissolve  in 
another  vessel  173  grm.  of  pure  liochelle  salt  (tartrate  of  soda  and 
potassa)  in  480  cc.  of  pure  solution  of  soda  (spec.  grav.  1*14),  and 
pour  the  copper  solution  slowly  into  the  second  one,  and  dilute  the 
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dark  blue  clear  solution  to  exactly  1,000  cc. ;  10  cc.  of  this  solution 
contain  0-34639  grm.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  capable  of  decomposing 
0-050  grm.  of  grape  sugar.  The  solution  should  be  kept  in  a  dark 
place  in  well-corked  bottles. 

The  wine  should  be  diluted  to  such  an  extent  that  it  contains  about 
i  per  cent,  of  sugar ;  in  most  cases  50  cc.  of  wine  and  200  cc.  of 
water  will  be  the  right  proportion  ;  this  varying,  of  course,  with  the 
wines  of  different  counti-ies.  If  the  wine  be  of  dark  colour,  as  in  the 
case  of  port,  it  must  be  decolorised  by  shaldng  it  with  powdered 
animal  charcoal. 

The  estimation  is  effected  in  the  following  way  : — Measure  exactly 
10  cc.  of  copper  solution  into  a  small  flask  or  porcelain  basin,  dilute  it 
with  from  40  cc.  to  50  cc.  of  water,  heat  nearly  to  boiling,  and  keep 
the  liquid  gently  simmering,    x'^.dd  now  from  a  burette,  graduated  in 
cc.,  the  dilute  wine  in  small  quantities.    The  liquid  appears,  after 
addition  of  the  first  few  drops,  greenish,  but  gets  gradually  perfectly 
red.    After  a  few  minutes'  heating,  the  precipitate,  consisting  of 
cuprous  oxide,  settles  in  most  cases  very  easily,  and  the  colour  of  the 
liquid  can  readily  be  observed.    Continue  adding  the  wine  as  lono- 
as  the  liquid  appears  blue.    En  this  manner  the  point  of  saturation  can 
be  observed  with  sufficient  accuracy,  if  the  wine  be  of  light  colour ;  if 
not,  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  should  be  filtered  into  a  test-tube, 
and  a  di-op  or  two  of  the  wine  added  to  it  and  boiled.    If  no  more  red 
precipitate  or  tmbidity  appears,  the  reaction  is  finished ;  but  if  a  doubt 
is  still  entertained,  and  the  point  of  the  disappearance  of  the  blue  colour 
be  uncertain,  a  drop  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  a  few  drops  of 
acetic  acid  may  be  added  to  the  liquid  in  the  test-tube,  when,  if  a 
brown  precipitate  or  colour  appears,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  still 
copper  m  solution.    The  quantity  of  wine  used  contains  0-05  c^rm  of 
grape  sugar.    Calculate  for  100  parts  of  wine.  ° 
_     The  same  process  is  employed  for  the  estimation  of  cane  sugar  after 
Its  conversion  into  glucose  in  the  usual  manner.    Sometimes  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  is  estimated  from  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  copper  thi'own 
down,  220-5  parts  of  the  oxide  corresponding  to  100  parts  of  suo-ar 
In  this  case  the  oxide  should  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter  while 
the  liquid  is  still  hot.    If  the  oxide  be  allowed  to  remain  for  any 
length  of  time  m  the  cold  solution,  part  of  it  will  become  dissolved 
and  thus  the  estimation  will  be  rendered  valueless.     We  have  found 
that  the  boiling  alkaline  solution  dissolves  a  very  perceptible  quantity 
of  cellulose  from  the  filter,  and  the  results  thus  obtained  are  frequently 
quite  inaccurate  ;  hence  it  is  safest  in  all  cases  to  estimate  the  sue-ar 
volumetrically.  ° 

Other  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  determination  of  sucrar 
as  by  its  conversion  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  the  estimation 
of  either  the  acid  or  the  alcohol ;  but  this  method  is  never  employed 
in  the  estimation  of  sugar  in  wine,  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessarv  to 
enter  into  any  description  of  it  in  this  article  on  wine  analysis 
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Alcohol  Tables. 


Specific  G-i-avity 
at  15-5°  C. 

Absolute 
Alcohol  per  cent, 
by  weight. 

Absolute 
Alcohol  per  cant, 
by  volume. 

Percentage  of 
Proof  Spirit. 

Specific  Gravity 
at  15-5°  C. 

Absolute 
Alcohol  per  cent, 
by  weight. 

Absolute 
Alcohol  per  cent, 
by  volume. 

Percentage  of 
Proof  Spirit. 

•9942 

3-20 

4-00 

702 

•9897 

5-96 

7^42 

13-02 

1 

3^26 

4-07 

7^16 

6 

6-02 

7-50 

13-15 

0 

3-32 

4-14 

7^29 

6 

6-09 

7-58 

13^30 

•9939 

3^37 

4-21 

7-40 

4 

6-15 

7-66 

13-43 

8 

3^43 

4-28 

7-53 

3 

6-22 

7^75 

13-59 

7 

3^49 

4-36 

7-66 

2 

6-29 

7^83 

13-74 

6 

3-55 

4^43 

7^79 

1 

6-35 

7^91 

13-87 

5 

3'61 

4-50 

7^92 

0 

6-42 

8-00 

14-02 

4 

3-67 

4-57 

8-05 

•9889 

6-49 

8-08 

14-17 

3 

3-73 

4-64 

8-18 

8 

6-55 

8-17 

14-30 

2 

3-78 

4-71 

8-29 

7 

6-62 

8-25 

14-45 

1 

3^84 

4-78 

8-42 

6 

6-69 

8-33 

14-60 

0 

3-90 

4-86 

8-55 

6 

6-75 

8-42 

14-73 

•9929 

3-96 

4^93 

8-68 

4 

6-82 

8-50 

14-88 

8 

4-02 

5-00 

8-81 

3 

6  89 

8-58 

15-03 

7 

4^08 

6-08 

8-94 

2 

6-95 

8-66 

15^]6 

6 

4-14 

5-15 

9-07 

1 

7-02 

8^75 

15^31 

5 

4^20 

5-23 

9-20 

0 

7-09 

8-83 

15^47 

4 

4-27 

5-31 

9-3G 

•9879 

7-16 

8-91 

15-62 

3 

4^33 

5-38 

9-49 

8 

7-23 

9-00 

15-77 

2 

4^39 

6-46 

9-62 

7 

7-30 

9-08 

15-92 

1 

4^45 

5-54 

9-75 

6 

7-37 

9-17 

16-07 

0 

4^5 1 

5-62 

9-88 

5 

7-43 

9-25 

16-20 

•9919 

4-57 

5-69 

10-01 

4 

7-50 

9-33 

16-35 

8 

4^64 

5-77 

10-16 

3 

7-67 

9-42 

16-50 

7  . 

4^70 

5-83 

10-29 

2 

7-64 

9-50 

16-65 

6 

4-76 

5-92 

10-42 

1 

7-71 

9-68 

16-80 

5 

4^82 

6-00 

10-66 

0 

7-78 

9-66 

16-95 

4 

4-88 

6  08 

10-68 

-9869 

7-85 

9-75 

17^10 

o 

O 

4^94 

10-81 

8 

7-92 

9-83 

17-26 

2 

6-01 

6-23 

10-96 

7 

7-99 

9-91 

17-41 

1 

5^07 

6-31 

11-09 

6 

8-06 

10-00 

17-56 

0 

5^13 

6-38 

11-22 

5 

8-13 

10-08 

17-71 

•9909 

.^•20 

6-46 

11-38 

4 

8-20 

10-17 

17^86 

8 

5-26 

6-54 

11-51 

3 

8-27 

10-25 

18^01 

7 

5-32 

6.62 

11-64 

2 

8-34 

10-33 

18-16 

6 

5^39 

6^69 

11-79 

1 

8-41 

10-42 

18-31 

5 

5^45 

6^77 

11-92 

0 

8^48 

10-50 

18-46 

4 

5-51 

6-85 

12-05 

•9859 

8-55 

10-58 

18-61 

3 

5-.58 

6-92 

12-20 

8 

8-62 

10-66 

18-76 

2 

5-64 

7-00 

12-33 

7 

8-70 

10-75 

18-93 

1 

ft-70 

7-08 

12-46 

6 

8-77 

10-83 

19-08 

0 

5-77 

7-17 

12-61 

5 

8-84 

10-91 

19-23 

•9899 

5^83 

7^25 

12-74 

4 

8-91 

11-00 

19-38 

8 

5^85 

7-33 

12-87 

8-98 

11-09 

19-64 
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Alcohol  Tables. 


id 
CO 


•9852 
1 
0 

•9849 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

•9839 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

•9829 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

•9819 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

•9809 
8 


4J 

^  o 

8-° 


9-05 
9-12 
9-20 
9-27 
9^34 
9^41 
9-49 
9-56 
9-63 
9^70 
9^78 
9-85 
9-92 
9-99 
10-07 
10-16 
10-26 
10-35 
10-44 
10-54 
10-63 
10-72 
10-81 

10-  91 

11-  00 
11-08 
11-15 
11-23 
11-31 
11-39 
11-46 
ir54 
11-62 
11-69 
11-77 
11-85 

11-  92 

12-  00 
12-08 
12-15 
12^28 
12^31 
12^39 
12^46 
12-64 


0} 
•+3 

3  O)  3 
to  p 


11-18 
11-27 
11-36 
1145 
11^55 
11^64 
11-73 
11^82 

11-  91 

12-  00 
12-09 
12-18 
12-27 
12-36 
12-45 
12-55 
12^64 
12^73 
12-82 

12-  91 

13-  00 
13-09 
13^18 
13-27 
13-36 
13-45 
13-55 
13-64 
13-73 
13-82 

13-  91 

14-  00 
14-10 
14-20 
14-30 
14-40 
14-50 
14-60 
14-70 
14-80 

14-  90 

15-  00 
15-09 
15-18 
15-27 


tio-3 
9 

0)  o 


19-69 

19-  84 

20-  01 
20-16 
20-31 
20-46 
20-63 
20-78 

20-  93 

21-  08 
21-25 
21-40 
21-65 
21-70 

21-  87 

22-  07 
22-27 
22  47 
22-67 

22-  87 

23-  07 
23-27 
23-47 
23-67 

23-  87 

24-  04 
24-20 
24-36 
24-52 
24-68 

24-  84 

25-  01 
25-17 
25-34 
25-50 
25-66 

25-  83 

26-  00 
26-16 
26-33 
26-49 
26-66 
26-82 

26-  98 

27-  16 


So 
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-9807 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

•9799 

8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

•9789 
8 
7 
6 

5 

4 
*> 

o 

2 
1 
0 

•9779 
8 
7 

6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

•97G9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 


jsolute 
)1  per  cen 
weight. 

olute 
per  cen 

tage  of 
Spirit. 

to  ^  u 

•^ 

^  o  ^ 

r-H 

< 

Perce 
Proo 

12-62 

15^36 

27-3 1 

12-69 

15-45 

27-48  '' 

12-77 

15^55 

27'fi4- 

12-85 

15-64 

L  i  Ou 

12-92 

15^73 

13-00 

15^82 

Zo  1 0 

13-08 

15-91 

lo  Zv 

13-15 

16-00 

-L\J  \J\J 

zo  4b 

13-23 

1  fi'1  n 

2o  bz 

13-31 

1  fi-9fl 

-L      ^  W 

28-/9 

13-39 

JLD  OU 

28-95 

13-46 

29-11 

13-54 

lb  OU 

29-29 

13-62 

lb  dU 

29-44 

13-69 

lb  /U 

29-61 

13-77 

lo  80 

29-77 

13-85 

ib-yo 

29-93 

13-92 

1  l~!.f\f\ 

1/-00 

30-10 

1400 

17-10 

30-26 

14-08 

17-20 

30-45 

14-17 

17-30 

30-64 

14-25 

17-40 

30-84 

14-33 

17-50 

31-03 

14'42 

17-60 

31-22 

14-50 

17-70 

31-41 

14-58 

17-80 

31-60 

14-66 

17-90 

31-79 

14-75 

18-00 

31-99 

14-83 

18-10 

32-18 

14-91 

18-20 

32-38 

15-00 

18-30 

32-56 

15-08 

18-40 

32-73 

15-17 

18-50 

32-91 

15-25 

18-60 

33-08 

15-33 

18-70 

33-26 

15-42 

18-80 

33-43 

15-50 

18-90 

33-61 

15-58 

19  00 

33-78 

15-66 

19-10 

33-96 

15-75 

19-20 

34-14 

15-83 

19-30 

34-32 

15-91 

19-40 

34-50 

16-00 

19-50 

34-66 

16-08 

19-60 

34-82 

16-17 

19-70 

34-97 
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Alcohol  Tables. 


Specific  Gravity 
at  15-5°  C. 

Absolute 
Alcohol  per  cent, 
by  weight. 

Absolute 
Alcohol  per  cent, 
by  volume. 

Percentage  of 
Proof  Spirit. 

Specific  Gravity 
at  15-5°  C. 

Absolute 
Alcoliol  per  cent, 
by  weight. 

Absolute 
Alcohol  per  cent, 
by  volume. 

Percentage  of 
Proof  Spirit. 

1  fj.or; 

19-80 

35-14 

•9717 

19-91 

24-20 

42-73 

-1 

io  oo 

19-90 

35-30 

6 

20-00 

2430 

42-90 

A 
U 

20-00 

35-46 

5 

20-08 

24-40 

43-07 

Ifa'oO 

2010 

35-62 

4 

20-17 

24-50 

43-25 

16-58 

20-20 

35-77 

o 

20-25 

24-60 

43-42 

7 

1d-6o 

20-30 

35-95 

2 

20-33 

24-70 

43-60 

O 

16-75 

20-40 

36-11 

1 

20-42 

24-80 

43-77  i 

6 

16-83 

20-50 

36-27 

0 

20-50 

24-90 

43-94  ! 

4 

16-91 

20-60 

36-43 

-9709 

20-58 

25-00 

44-12  1 

3 

17-00 

20-70 

36-61 

8 

20-66 

25  09 

44-29  1 

2 

17-08 

20-80 

36-78 

7 

20-76 

25-18 

44-46  1 

1 

17-17 

20-90 

36-96 

!  6 

20-83 

26-27 

44-63  1 

0 

17-25 

21-00 

37-13 

5 

20-91 

25-36 

44-81  i 

•9749 

17-33 

21-10 

37-31 

4 

21-00 

25-45 

44-99 

8 

17-42 

21-20 

37-48 

3 

21-08 

25-54 

45-15 

7 

17-50 

21-30 

37-66 

2 

21-15 

25-64 

45-31 

6 

17-58 

21-40 

37-83 

1 

21-23 

25-73 

45-47 

5 

17-66 

21-50 

38-01 

0 

21^31 

25-82 

45-63 

4 

17-75 

21-60 

38-18  1 

•9699 

21-38 

25-91 

45-79 

3 

17-83 

21-70 

38-36 

8 

21-46 

26-00 

45-95 

2 

17-91 

21-80 

38-53 

7 

21-54 

26-10 

46-11 

1 

18-00 

21-90 

38.71 

6 

21-62 

26-20 

46-27 

0 

18-08 

22-00 

38-87 

5 

21-69 

26-30 

46-43 

•9.739 

18-15 

22-09 

39-03 

4 

21-77 

26-40 

46-59 

8 

18-23 

22-18 

39-19 

3 

21-85 

26-50 

46-76 

7 

18-31 

22-27 

89-35 

2 

21-91 

26-60 

46-92 

0 

18-38 

22-36 

39-61 

1 

22-00 

26-70 

47-07 

5 

18-46 

22-45 

39-67 

0 

22-08 

26-80 

47-23  , 

4 

18-54 

22-54 

39-83 

-9G89 

2-2-15 

26-90 

47-39 

3 

18-62 

22-64 

40-00 

8 

22-23 

27-00 

47-55 

2 

18-69 

22-73 

40-16 

7 

22-31 

27-09 

■47-71 

1 

18-77 

22-82 

40-32  1 

6 

23-38 

27-18 

47-87 

0 

18-85 

22-91 

40-48 

5 

22-46 

27-27 

48-03 

•9729 

18-92 

23-00 

40-64 

4 

22-54 

27-36 

48-19 

8 

19-00 

23-10 

40-81 

3 

22-62 

27-45 

48-35 

7 

19-08 

23-20 

40-98 

2 

22-69 

27-55 

48-51 

6 

19-17 

23-30 

41-16 

1 

22-77 

27-64 

48-67  ■(" 

5 

19-25 

23-40 

41-33 

0 

22-85 

27-73 

48-83 

4 

11)-33 

23"50 

41-51 

-9679 

22-91 

27-82 

48-99 

3 

19-42 

23"60 

41-68 

8 

23-00 

27-91 

49-15  ?\ 

2 

19-50 

2370 

41-85 

7 

23-08 

28-00 

49-31 

1 

]  9-58 

23-80 

42-03 

6 

23-15 

28-09 

49-47 

0 

19-66 

23"90 

42-20 

5 

23-23 

28-18 

49-63  1 

•9719 

19-75 

24  00 

42-38 

4 

23-31 

28-27 

49-78 

8 

19-83 

24-10 

42-56  1 

3 

23-38 

28-36 

19-94 

I 
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Alcohol  Tables. 


>> 

o  o 
a 

Absolute 
Alcohol  per  cent, 
by  weight. 

Absolute 
Alcohol  per  cent, 
by  volume. 

Percentage  of 
Proof  Spirit. 

Spsciflc  G-ravity 
at  15-6°  0. 

Absolute 
Alcohol  per  cent, 
by  weight. 

Absolute 
Alcohol  per  cent, 
by  volume. 

Percentage  of 
Proof  Spirit. 

.9672 

23-46 

28-45 

50-10 

0 

24^38 

29-55 

52-01 

1 

23-54 

28-55 

50-25 

•9659 

24^46 

29-64 

52-16 

0 

23-62 

28-64 

50-41 

8 

24-54 

29-73 

52-32 

•9669 

23-69 

28-73 

50-57 

7 

24-62 

29-82 

52-48 

8 

23-77 

28-82 

50-73 

6 

24-69 

29-91 

52-64 

7 

23-85 

28-91 

50-89 

5 

24-77 

30-00 

52-80 

6 

23-91 

29-00 

51-05 

4 

24-85 

30-08 

52-96 

5 

24-00 

29-09 

51-21 

3 

24-91 

30-17 

53-12 

4 

24-08 

29-18 

51-37 

2 

25-00 

30-25 

53-28 

3 

24-15 

29-27 

51-53 

Proof 

Spirit. 

2 

24-23 

29-36 

51-69 

•91984 

49-24 

57-06 

100 

1 

24-31 

29-45 

51-85 

Determination  of  Glycerin. 

The  following  is  tlie  method  of  M.  Pasteur  for  the  determination 
of  the  glycerin  of  wine  resulting  from  the  transformation  of  a  portion 
of  the  sugar  consequent  on  fermentation : — 

To  half  a  litre  of  wine  40  grammes  of  animal  charcoal  are  added  ; ' 
the  mixtm-e  is  to  he  frequently  shaken,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  the 
charcoal  is  separated  hy  filtration.  It  is  now  to  he  well  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  the  filtrate  is  to  he  evaporated  on  a  water-hath  to 
200  cc.  It  is  then  neutralised  with  milk  of  lime  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  residue  treated  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  ether  and 
one  of  alcohol.  This  solution,  which  may  contain  fruit  sugar,  is  evapo- 
rated in  a  water-hath,  and  lastly  dried  in  vacuo  over  sidphmic  acid,  and 
finally  weighed. 

Estimation  of  Alcohol. 

Numerous  as  the  proposed  methods  for  estimating  alcohol  are,  there 
are  hut  very  few  which  give  exact  and  easily  ohtaiuahle  results.  The 
most  important  and  generally  employed  method  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  has  a  very 
close  relation  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  it.  Alcohol  is 
lighter  than  water,  the  specific  gravity  of  absolute  alcohol  being  0-792  - 
and  the  specific  gravity  of  a  dilute  alcohol  lies  between  that  number 
and  1-000,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water.  With  very  gTeat  care 
tables  have  been  constructed  for  estimating  the  specific  gravities  of 
mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water ;  so  that,  the  gravity  of  an  alcoholic 
liquid  being  given,  the  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  it 
•  can  directly  be  seen  from  those  tables. 

3  B  2 
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The  preceding  tables  are  taken  from  Thudichuni  and  Duprd's  work 
before  referred  to. 

The  alcoholic  liquid,  the  specific  gravitj^  of  which  is  to  be  esti- 
mated, must  of  coarse  be  freed  from  the  solid  matters  found  in  the 
wine,  which  is  easily  efiected  by  simple  distillation.  Measure  a  certain 
quantity  of  wine,  conveniently  100  cc,  render  it  slightly  alkaline  by 
addition  of  caustic  soda  solution,  in  order  to  fix  the  volatile  acids,  add 
about  one  decigramme  of  pure  tannin  and  25  cc.  of  water,  and  boil  the 
mixture  till  the  distillate  amounts  to  about  100  cc,  or  fill  eventually 
up  with  water  to  the  volume  of  the  wine  employed.  All  alcohol  is 
now  in  the  distillate,  mixed  with  water,  and  only  very  small  quantities 
of  the  difterent  ethers,  which  give  to  the  wine  "its  flavour.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  distil  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  volume  of  the  wine, 
since  the  last  traces  of  alcohol  volatilise  only  with  difiiculty.  Some 
authors  distil  no  more  than  about  one-half,  or  even  less,  which  is  de- 
cidedly too  little.  Having  now  obtained  the  alcoholic  liquid,  its 
specific  gravity  is  to  be  estimated,  which  may  be  done  in  various  ways, 
but  most  accurately  by  the  use  of  the  '  specific  gra\aty  bottle.'  This  is 
a  little  glass  flask,  holding  about  20  to  40  cc,  provided  with  a  perfo- 
rated glass  stopper,  or  a  small  thermometer  as  stopper.  The  bottle  must 
be  first  weig-hed,  then  filled  with  pure  distilled  water  of  15-5°  0.  The 
difference  between  the  two  weights  is  of  course  the  weight  of  the 
water  contained  in  the  bottle.  The  bottle  is  then  rinsed  out  with  the 
alcoholic  liquid,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  to  be  taken  at  a 
temperatm-e  of  1 6*5°  0.,  and  the  weight  determined.  The  weight  of 
the  alcohol,  divided  by  that  of  the  water,  gives  the  specific  gra\'ity 
of  the  liquid  at  15-5°  0.  The  same  process  holds  good  for  the  detei'- 
mination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  all  other  liquids.  A  glance  at  the 
table  given  above  shows  the  percentage  of  alcohol  contained  in  the 
wine.  It  is  most  convenient  to  express  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  parts 
by  weight  in  volumes  of  wine. 

There  are  three  cases  which  may  occur : — 

(I.)  The  wine  employed,  and  the  distillate  obtained,  have  been 
measured, 

1.  Required  percentage  of  alcohol  by  weight  in  weight  of  wine. — 
Multiply  percentage  by  weight  given  in  the  tables  by  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  distillate,  and  divide  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wine. 

2.  Required  percentage  of  alcohol  by  weight  in  volmne  of  wine. — 
Multiply  percentage  by  weight  of  distillate  by  the  specific  gra-sdty  of 
distillate. 

(II.)  The  wine  and  the  distillate  have  both  been  weighed, 

1.  Required  percentage  of  alcohol  by  volume  in  volume  of  wine. — 
Multiply  percentage  by  volume  of  distillate  by  tlie  specific  gravity  of 
the  wine,  and  divide  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  distillate. 

2.  Required  percentage  of  alcohol,  by.  weight  in  volume  of  wine. — 
Multiply  percentage  by  weight  of  distillate,  by  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  wine. 
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3.  Eequired  percentage  of  alcohol  by  weight  in  weight  of  wine.— • 
These  numhers  are  given  in  the  tables,  ' 

(III.)  The  wine  has  been  measured,  the  distillate  2veiffhed.~The 
percentage  of  alcohol  is  directly  given  by  the  alcohol  tables. 

Of  other  methods  for  the  estimation  of  alcohol  in  wine  we  mention 

the  foUowing  ;  but  for  a  more  elaborate  description  of  them  we  must 

refer  the  reader  to  works  specially  treating  of  the  subject. 

Estimation  foimded  upon  the^boiling-points  of  mixtures  of  alcohol 
and  water. 

Estimation  founded  upon  the  expansion  of  alcoholic  liquids  :  and 
lastly  estimation  founded  upon  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  the  liquid 
beveral  ingenious  apparatus  have  been  constructed  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  principles. 

These  methods  require  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  are  verv 
liable  to  error.  With  heavy  wines  the  best  process  is  that  bv  dis- 
time  Sailing's  plan,  which  can  be  completed  in  the  least 

Estimation  of  Alcohol  hy  conversion  into  Acetic  Acid. 

_  This  method  is  only  applicable  to  alcoholic  liquids  containing 
minute  quantities  of  alcohol,  where  its  determination  with  accuracy  by 
the  specific  gravity  test  would  be  impossible.  The  alcohol  is  converted 
into  acetic  acid  by  heating  it  in  a  strong  closed  flask,  with  a  mixture 
ot  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphmic  acid.  The  acetic 
Tl  fT  ^  *^%o^'^dation  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  over  and  esti- 
mated by  means  of  standard  soda  solution  in  the  usual  way.  Of 
course  care  must  be  taken  to  addsufiicient  bichromate  to  oxidise  aU 
e  S/rnT'-  P""'  T^^alent  of  alcohol,  O.H.O,  corresponds  to  one 


Determination  of  Alcohol  hj  Specific  Gravity  of  dealcoholised  Wine. 

of  it^buHT.?  ™"  ^^^^^^  one-fourth 

Pn.nW?'r   then  hUed  up  again  with  distilled  water  to  the  volume 
employed,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  must  of  necessity  be  hiXr 
than  the  specific  gxavity  of  the  original  wine,  since  all  alcohol  has 
a'iITi,  -way  and  only  the  non-volatile  'constituents  have  been 
left.    All  these  latter  have  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  water -  fh^ 
specific  gravity  of  their  solution' must,VerefL,  a4  be  hTgtr  than 
the  specific  gravity  of  water.    It  has  been  proved  by  BaUin^  S 
others  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dealcoholised  w'ne  gfves^l^^^^^^ 
accurately  the  amount  of  total  solids,  if  we  consider  the  liqu  d^  o 
a  solution  of  pure  cane  sugar  only,  and  the  difterence  of  the  spedfic 
gravities  will  give  us  the  amount  of  alcohol  driven  oft'bv  boiirrio.  Ti 
amount  of  volatile  ethers,  aldehydes,  &c.,  is  so  Tall  as  Lt  t^  T^^^^^^^^^ 
practically  with  the  accuracy  of  the  determination.  iii^eriere 
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The  principle  involved  is,  tliat  the  specific  gravity  of  a  dilute  alcohol 
multiplied  by  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  gives  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  mixed  fluids ;  and  the  specific  gravaty  of  the 
mixture  divided  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dealcoholised  liquid 
restored  to  its  original  bulli,  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dilute 
alcohol,  and  hence  the  percentage  of  the  alcohol  driven  ofl^';  or  ex- 
pressed in  formula — 

Sa  X  Ss  =  Sm,  and 

Sm 
Sa=  , 

Ss 

Sa  being  the  specific  gravity  of  the  diluted  alcohol,  Ss  that  of  the  sugar 
solution,  and  Sm  that  of  the  mixtm-e. 

The  estimation  of  the  alcohol  in  a  wine  is  conducted  as  follows :  

Take  a  measiu-ed  quantity— say  100  cc,  boil  it  down  to  about  one- 
fourth,  and  add  sufiicient  water  to  the  dealcoholised  liquid  to  make  it 
up  to  its_  original  bulk.  Take  its  specific  gravity  at  lo-o°  0.  Div.de 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  entire  wine  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
same  dealcoholised.    The  product  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol. 

It  ig  evident  that  a  certain  amount  of  error  must  be  committed  by 
the  adoption  of  this  method,  inasmuch  as  we  calculate  a  varying  mix- 
tm-e of  many  different  organic  and  inorganic  substances,  as  if  it  were 
cane  sugar  only,  notwithstanding  that  this  substance  is  not  present  at 
all  in  wine.  This  method  has  been  recommended  by  Balling  and 
Mulder,  and  requires  less  time  and  experience  than  any  other.  Subse- 
quent researches  by  Dr.  Kraft  ('Zeitschrift  fiir  anal.  Ohemie'— R. 
Fresenius),  however,  have  shown  that  the  time  is  gained  at  tlie  expense 
of  the  accm-acy  of  the  determination. 


Estimation  of  Total  Free  Acids. 

^  The  principal  free  acids  in  wine  are  tartaric,  malic,  and  acetic 
acids.  We  shall  speak  afterwards  of  the  estimation  of  tartaric  and  malic 
acids  ;  at  present  we  have  only  to  describe  the  estimation  of  the  total 
acidity.    This  is  most  easily  accomplished  by  means  of  a  standard 
soda  solution,  of  such  strength  that  1 ,000  cc.  of  it  neutralise  half  an 
equivalent  of  a  bibasic,  and  a  whole  equivalent  of  a  monobasic  acid. 
Such  a  solution  would  neutralise  60  grammes  of  acetic  acid,  and  75  of 
tartaric  acid.    Measm-e  100  cc.  of  wine  into  a  beaker,  and  add  from 
a  graduated  burette  the  soda  solution  imtil  the  reaction  of  the  wine 
is  perfectly  neutral,  that  is,  when  neither  blue  litmus  nor  tm-meric 
aper  is  changed.    The  number  of  cc.  of  soda  solution  used,  multiplied 
y  0-076,  gives  the  total  free  acid  calculated  as  tartaric  acid  in  per- 
centages.   This  estimation  is  most  conveniently  combined  >vith  the 
determination  of  the  alcohol,  just  described,  since  also  in  this  estima- 
tion the  wine  must  be  rendered  neutral,  or  even  allialine. 
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Estimation  of  Volatile  Acids. 

Of  VDlatile  acids,  only  acetic  acid  is  present  in  estimal)le  quantity. 
Formic  and  propionic  acids  are  contained  in  wine,  tut  not  in  sucli 
quantities  as  could  be  estimated  by  operating  upon  a  small  quantity  of 
wine.  The  estimation  of  acetic  acid  is  an  indirect  one.  100  cc.  of  the 
wine  are  boiled  down  in  a  beaker  to  about  one-fourth,  and  the  remainino- 
acid  estimated  as  just  described  above.  The  difference  of  acidity 
before  and  after  boiling  is  due  to  acetic  acid,  volatilised  by  the  heat 
employed,  while  the  amount  of  soda  solution  used  after  boiling  is 
calculated  into  tartaric  acid  as  described  above  ;  1,000  cc.  of  soda 
solution  are  equal  to  60  grammes  of  acetic  acid.  It  is  commonly 
recommended  to  distil  the  wine  from  a  retort,  and  to  estimate  the 
acetic  acid  in  the  distillate.  The  objection  to  this  method  is  that  acetic 
acid  would  partly  be  volatilised  as  acetic  ether,  a  neutral  substance, 
and  the  result  would  thus  become  too  low.  We  prefer,  therefore  to 
avoid  this  objection  and  to  dispense  with  distillation.  ' 

Estiynation  of  Bitartrate  of  Potash. 
Bitartrate  of  potash  is  only  with  difficulty  soluble  in  water,  and 
nearly  msoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  still  more  so  in  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether.  Upon  this  fact  the  methods  for  estimating  bitartrate 
of  potash  in  wine  are  based.  Berthelot's  method  is  commonly  em- 
ployed. Mix  20  cc.  of  wine  with  100  cc.  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  let  the  liquid  stand  in  a  stoppered  flask  for  two  or  three  days 
Dimng  this  time  nearly  aU  the  cream  of  tartar  will  have  crystallised 
out,  and  may  be  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter,  dried  and  weighed. 

Estimation  of  Total  Tartaric  Acid. 
Neutralise  in  200  cc.  of  wine  about  one.fifth  of  the  total  acid  with 
caustic  potash,  add  100  cc.  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
allow  to  crystallise  for  48  hours;  aH  tartaric  acid  will  have  separated 
m  the  form  of  bitartrate  of  potash.  The  diflerence  between  this 
estimation  and  that  of  the  bitartrate  of  potash,  existing  naturaUy  in 
the  wme,  gives  the  amount  of  free  tartaric  acid,  as  acid  tartrate  of 
potash.  ihe  total  amount  of  acid  is  either  ascertained  from  the 
weighed  quantity  of  bitartrate  obtained;  or  the  potash  salt  maybe 
dissolved  upon  the  Alter  with  boiling  water,  after  having  been  washed 
with  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  acidity  of  the  solution  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  standard  soda  solution.  This  Rives  the 
amount  of  the  half-combined  tartaric  acid,  and  this  again  doubled 
furnishes  the  total  tartaric  acid.  A  correction  should  be  made  for  the 
solubility  of  the  bitartrate  of  potash  in  the  solution  employed,  namelv 
0-02  per  cent,  of  bitartrate  in  the  wine.  The  above  method  eives 
results  m  most  cases  of  sufficient  accuracy  for  practical  puruoses 
except  where  the  amount  of  tartaric  acid  falls  below  0-05  pei- cent' 
In  this  case  neither  the  acidity  of  the  precipitate,  nor  of  the  alcoholic 
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mixture,  nor  of  tlie  wine  itself,  can  be  estimated  within  less  tlian  Ol 
cc.  of  standard  soda  solution.  Another  important  source  of  error  in 
the  case  of  sherries  and  other  plastered  wines,  is  the  presence  of  sulphate 
and  chloride  of  potash  in  the  wine,  both  of  which  are  decomposed  by 
tartaric  acid  on  the  addition  of  alcohol-ether ;  the  tartaric  acid  combines 
with  the  potash,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  set  free,  A  higher  amount 
of  bitartrate  of  potash  than  is  naturally  present  in  the  wine  is  obtained 
in  such  cases. 

Estimation  of  Malic  Acid. 

A  measured  quantity  of  the  wine  (from  50  to  100  cc.)  is  rendered 
alkaline  by  means  of  lime-water,  which  precipitates  the  phosphoric  and 
tartaric  acids  as  lime  salts.  The  liquid  is  to  be  filtered,  and  to  the 
concentrated  filtrate  strong  alcohol  added,  whereby  the  malic  acid  is 
precipitated  as  malate  of  lime,  together  with  some  sulphate  of  lime. 
The  precipitate  is  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  120°  0.  and 
weighed.  The  sulphuric  acid  may  now  be  estimated  in  it  by  dissohdng 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  chloride  of  barium, 
as  has  been  more  than  once  described.  But  it  will  be  more  convenient 
and  quicker,  to  incinerate  the  precipitate  without  weighing,  and  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  formed  from  the  malate  of 
lime  by  the  standard  acid  mentioned  under  '  Ash  of  Wine.'  One  part 
of  carbonate  of  lime  is  equal  to  1-72  parts  of  malate  of  lime,  C^H^CaOg, 
or  1*34  parts  of  malic  acid,  O^HgO.. 

Determination  of  Tannic  Acid. 

The  presence  of  tannic  acid,  and  some  idea  of  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  any  wine,  may  be  formed  by  the  black  or  inky  colour  pro- 
duced on  the  addition  of  a  persalt  of  iron  and  acetate  of  potash ;  the 
use  of  the  latter  reagent,  whereby  tartrate  of  potash  and  acetic  acid  are 
formed,  is  rendered  necessary  because  the  black  colour  is  not  readily 
yielded  in  the  presence  of  free  tartaric  or  malic  acids,  but  a  little  free 
acetic  acid  does  not  interfere  with  the  reaction.  Wines  containing  as 
little  as  0'005  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid  furnish  a  very  marked  result, 
and  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  frame  a  quantitative  iron  coloiu'  test 
which  would  furnish  results  of  considerable  accuracy. 

Another  colour  test,  nearly  equal  in  delicacy  to  the  preceding,  is 
furnished  by  a  strongly  ammoniacal  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium. If  a  few  drops  of  such  a  solution  be  added  to  a  solution  of 
tannic  acid,  or  to  a  wine  containing  that  acid,  a  deep  blood-red 
coloration  takes  place,  the  depth  of  which  is  proportionate  to  the. 
amount  of  tannin  piesent.  The  red  coloration  is  also  produced  by 
this  test,  which  is  more  applicable  to  white  than  red  wines,  in  solutions 
of  gallic  acid,  which,  however,  does  not  usually  occur  in  Avine. 

Another  process  is  the  well-known  gelatin  process.  A  standard 
solution  of  gelatin,  or  gelatin  and  alum,  is  prepared ;  the  amount  of 
tannin  beino-  deduced  from  the  quantity  of  the  solution  used,  or,  when 
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gelatin  alone  is  employed,  from  the  weight  of  the  dried  precipitate. 
It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  a  less  quantity  of  gelatin  than  0-06 
per  cent,  is  not  determinable  in  this  manner.  "There  are  few  white 
wines  with  which  solution  of  gelatin  does  not  give  rise  to  a  slight 
cloudiness,  hut  in  red  wines  an  abundant  precipitate  is  produced,  con- 
sisting in  part  of  colouring  matter.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  of 
usmg  the  gelatin  test  volumeti'ically  is  to  determine  the  point  of 
saturation ;  in  this  particular  either  the  iron  or  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
may  be  applied,  so  as  to  afford  help.  Another  difficulty  consists  in  the 
impossibility  of  separating  from  the  wine  the  compound  of  tannin 
and  gelatin  formed;  this  may  be  in  part  overcome  by  the  use  of  special 
faltering  arrangements,  as  by  the  apparatus  suggested  by  Mr.  Estcourt 
(see  Chemical  News,'  No.  745).  One  hundred  parts  of  gelatin  o-ive 
with  gallotannic  acid,  134  to  135-6  of  the  compouDd. 

Faure  found  the  follovnng  quantities  of  tannin  in  certain  wines  by 
means  of  a  standard  gelatin  solution  :  — 

Gelatin  Solution  required  by  100  Parts  of  Wine. 

CastiUon     .       .      .        6-0  cc.     1  cc.  =  0-0 10  gramme  of  tannin, 

Fronsac       .      .       .  4-800. 

Sauterne      ...        4-0  cc. 

Barsac  ....        4-5  cc'. 

Carbonnieux        .      .        6-0  cc. 

Chateau  Lafitte    ,      .  IQ-I  cc. 

„      Margaux       .        9-3  cc' 

Latour  ....  13.3  cc. 

Giscoura      .       .      .  12-3  cc. 

St.  Estfephe  ...  7-0  cc. 

In  a  solution  of  gelatin  and  water,  as  little  as  0-04  hundredths  nef 

rofieSan  otr^TV^"^^^^^^^  in  wine,  as  we  ha3^^ 

not  less  than  0-06.     This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  gelatin  preci- 
pitate IS,  to  some  extent,  soluble  in  the  wine.  ^ 

Detection  of  Racemic  Acid. 

Th.'^rT'''  ?^  Pai'^tartaric  acid  is  obtained  usually  from  crude  tartar 

Jacem'te  oTK    t^'^  T'"^  ^^^-^  and' 

racemate  o±  iime  are  thrown  down  and  separated.    These  are  next 

S:1"d-l?;a^^^  "         racemtc  acids 

are  iibeiated,  the  latter,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  crvstaUise^  ih^ 

crystals  of  the  former  being  distinguished  by  theixivM-lT^^n^' .a 
those  of  the  latter  by  their  efflorescence  ^  transpaiency,  and 
Racemic  acid  is  less  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  than  tartaric  acid  • 
one  part  of  acid  requu-es_6-7  parts  of  water  at  16°  0.  and  4-8  of  alcohol' 
It  gives  a  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  lime,  which  tartai^c  nHrl  Tnc. 
not;  then,  again,  tartrate  of  ifme  is  soluble  in  aceJ?  but'th 
racemate  of  the  same  base  is  insoluble.  It  crystallises  in  double 
oblique  rhombic  prisms  without  hemihedric  faces.  Racemic  acid  f.! 
no  action  on  polarised  light.  -i^cicemic  acid  has 
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Detection  of  Succinic  Acid. 

Half  a  litre  of  -wine  is  shaken  up  with  40  grammes  of  animal 
charcoal,  and  after  decolorisation  the  charcoal  is  to  be  well  washed 
with  cold  water.  The  filtrate  and  washings  are  to  be  evaporated 
on  a  water-bath,  nearly-  to  dr)'ness,  the  drying  being  finished  under 
the  air-pump.  The  residue  is  then  to  be  ti-eated  repeatedly  with 
one  part  of  alcohol  of  from  90  to  92  per  cent,  strength,  and  two 
and  a  half  parts  of  ether.  The  solution  is  evaporated,  the  residue 
exactly  neutralised  with  lime-water,  and  again  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  a  water-bath ;  the  glycerin  is  then  extracted  with  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol.  The  residuum  is  chiefly  succinate  of  calcium,  which 
may  be  obtained  in  nearly  a  pui-e  state  by  extraction  with  alcohol 
containing  89  per  cent,  of  spirit. 

Succinic  acid  is  sokible  in  6  parts  of  water  at  16°  0.  and  in  2'2  of 
boiling  water :  it  is  rather  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in 
ether  ;  sublimates  at  140°,  melts  at  180°,  and  boils  at  236°  0. ;  it  may 
be  heated  with  nitric,  hj'drochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  aqueous 
solution  of  chromic  acid  without  decomposition.  The  salts  of  the 
alkalies  are  soluble,  those  of  the  aUialiue  earths  are  insoluble,  or  with 
difficulty  soluble  in  water.  A  solution  of  a  neutral  succinate  of  an 
alkali  gives  vsdth  a  neutral  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  a  gelatinous  red- 
brown  precipitate  of  basic  succinate  of  iron.  It  crystallises  in  rhombic 
or  six-sided  plates  or  prisms. 

Detection  of  Formic  Acid. 

Distil  the  wine  •,  neutralise  the  distillate  with  ammonia,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  add  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  boil.  If  formic  acid  be  present,  a  thickish  brown  precipitate  of 
metallic  silver  will  be  produced.  Should  the  quantity  of  formic  acid 
present  be  very  small,  the  greater  part  of  the  acetic  acid  must  be 
removed  by  fractional  distillation. 

Estimation  of  Ethers  in  Wine. 

Wine  contains  two  classes  of  ethers — volatile  and  fixed.  The  ethers 
are  organic  salts,  and  are  decomposed  by  solution  of  caustic  potash 
into  alcohol  and  a  salt  of  potash,  acetate,  propionate,  or  tai'trate,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  volatile  ethers  are  first  separated  from  the  fixed  by  distillation. 
250  cc.  are  to  be  taken  and  about  200  cc.  distilled  over.  The  I'ree  acid 
in  the  distillate  is  then  exactly  neutralised  by  means  of  soda  solution 
and  a  measured  quantity  of  standard  soda  solution  added  to  the  liquid, 
which  is  introduced  into  a  flask,  and  is  then  clused  with  a  well-fitting 
cork  and  heated  for  one  or  two  hours.  The  ethers  are  decomposed, 
and  some  of  the  caustic  soda  neutralised  by  the  acids  of  the  ethers. 
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The  remaining  caustic  soda  is  estimated  by  means  of  standard  sulphuric 
acid  solution,  and  the  amount  of  soda  which  was  first  neutralised  is 
calculated  for  acetic  ether,  which  is  the  chief  of  the  volatile  ethers. 

ThBjixed  ethers  are  estimated  by  a  similar  process,  but  the  presence 
ot  the  organic  nitrogenous  matters  makes  the  estimation  more  difficult 
since  the  action  of  the  caustic  soda  upon  these  substances  produces 
large  quantities  of  free  ammonia.  500  cc.  of  the  wine  are  evaporated 
to  a  small  bulk,  rendered  alkahne  with  soda  solution,  heated  in  a 
stoppered  flask,  and  finaUy  distilled.  The  distillate  contains  much  free 
ammoma  and  a  smaU  quantity  of  alcohol  formed  from  the  organic 
ethers.  _  Sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  distillate  to  neutralise  the 
^rX'  ?  l^q^nd  distilled  again.  Pui-e  dilute  alcohol  passes 
°I T.l  1  '  np°^^  "^^'"^  *°  estimated  as  described  under 
T^T^  """^^  r  extremely  diluted  alcohol  is  obtained, 
since  the  amount  of  hxed  ethers  is  very  smaU.  The  amount  of  alcohol 

fixeTel^rV'T^^^^^^^^        'T^'  ^^^^^  constituent  of  the 

^^^^P^-«  convert  the  alcohol  obtained  into 
acetic  acid  by  oxidising  agents,  and  estimate  the  acetic  acid,  which 

estLatiouTftt^frfT'^^^.^     ^'''^  ^''^"^^  t^^^  the 

estnnation  of  the  alcohol  contamed  man  extremely  diluted  spirit. 

Jierthelot  s  formula.—Accordmg  to  Berthelot,  the  quantitv  of  ethers 

"7  T'rtr''!  ^  certainVed  7elat  on  to 

the  amounts  of  alcohol  and  acid  present,  and  he  gives  the  foUo^n^ 
formula  for  the  estimation  of  the  ethers  loiiowing 
The  alcohol  and  the  acidity  are  to  be  first  determined,  the  latter 
being  cdciJated  as  acetic  acid.    A,  the  amount  bv  weight  of  alcohol 

«1M         '  "S'^  P^'*^      ^l^o^^^l  representino-  60  parts  of 

acetic  acid.    By  multiplying  A  by  1-17  and  adding  S'Sfwe  obta  n  a 

proportion  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol  dlducedTom 

Im  c'fo  ^Znt  Trl  f  t^.^™  -  ether  and  whth  we 
wiu  can  u  Ihen  B,  multiplied  bv  0  and  divided  bv  100  eivpc,  f},^ 
quantity  of  alcohol  present  as  ethers  in  1,000  parts  of  w  '  ^ 

Suppose  a  sherry  to  contain  18  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight  and 
0  4  per  cent,  of  acid  calculated  as  acetic  acid,  then  ^ 

C=18xl-i7  +  2-8=23-86 

The  Determmation  of  the  Albuminous  Matter 

the  wLT:!!uTm\t"c7ea^^  added, 
wines  and  most  red"  a'  AoctTenf  e^^^^^^^  ^^'^ 
sisting  of  a  compound  of  chlorine  inrl  n^lKn?  will  appear,  con- 
collected  on  a  filter,  dried,  and  wefgS  '  ^""^  ^^''^  ^« 
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In  those  wines,  however,  in  which  no  precipitate  appears  on  the 
addition  of  chlorine  water,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  albumen  is 
absent,  for  in  such  cases  a  certain  amount  of  that  substance  will  be 
detected,  either  by  combustion  or  by  the  process  of  Wanklyn  and 
Chapman,  devised  for  the  determination  of  the  albuminoid  ammonia 
present  in  potable  water.  This  process  has  been  described  in  detail  m 
the  article  on  '  Water,'  but  we  will  here  g-ive  a  very  brief  outline  of  it 

as  applied  to  wine.  ^  ^  a 

Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  wine  and  2  grammes  ot  carbonate  ol  soda 
are  added  to  about  1,000  cc.  of  pure  distilled  water,  entirely  free,  as 
previouslv  ascertained,  from  ammonia  ;  about  one-third  of  the  mixture 
is  distilled  oil;  and  the  ammonia  estimated  in  the  distillate  by  Isesslers 
test     This  proceeding  gives  the  free  ammonia  in  the  wine. 

To  the  remaining  contents  of  the  flask  are  now  added  2  grammes  ot 
pure  permanganate  of  potassium,  and  10  grammes  of  hydi-ate  of  potash 
previously  dissolved  in  boiled  water,  to  make  sure  of  the  absence  oi 
any  free  ammonia.  Distillation  is  then  recommenced.  This  treatment 
occasions  the  decomposition  of  the  albumen  and  the  formation  ot  am- 
monia. .  T  i-n  J  A 

About  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  mixture  are  distilled  over,  and 
the  ammonia  estimated  either  by  Nessler's  test  or  by  titration  with  a 
standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  amount  ol  ammonia  multi- 
plied by  10,  Wanklyn  and  Chapman's  formula,  gives  the  quantity  ot 
albuminoid  substance  in  10  cc.  of  wine,  or  multiplied  by  100,  the 
percentage  of  albuminous  matter  in  the  wine. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  met  with  by  Mulder,  in  certain  wines,  was 

as  follows  : — 

Name  Nitrogen. 
Benicarlo'  0-0-0  percent. 


Eoussillon  . 
St.  George  . 
Narbonne  . 
White  Cotes 
Old  Burgundy  Pommard 


0-029 
0-020 
0-021 
0023 
0-040 


>» 


The  above  quantities  of  nitrogen  are  made  up  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
ammonia  of  the  wine,  of  that  of  the  ferment,  and  lastly  of  the  albumen 
proper.  That  from  the  ammonia  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  separately 
PdtiiTiatpd  and  its  amount  deducted.  _ 

Thudkhum  and  Dupr6  found  the  following  quantities  of  albu- 
minous matter  in  the  wines  specified  below,  as  estimated  by  Wanklyn 
and  Chapman's  process : — 

Ingelhdmer  (red)       ....       0-373  percent. 

Port,  1851.  .       •     .-,  • 
Sherry,  thirty  years  in  bottle 
Madeira  .... 
Niersteiner  .... 
Natural  port 

Port,  18G6  .... 


0-0888 

0-1807 

0-lo8l 

0-356 

0-0527 

0-1760 


>» 
» 
>» 

» 
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Lastly,  m  twenty-five  wines,  chiefly  sherries  recently  analyzed  hy 
the  author,  he  found  by  the  combustion  process  the  following  quantities 
of  nitrogen  : — -  ° 


Old  brown  sherry 
Santiago 
Finest  Montilla 
Amontillado  . 
ManzaniUa  . 
Mart^ala . 
Madeira. 

Cadiz  sherry  . 
Sheny  . 


Per  cant. 

.  0-030 

.  0-024 

.  0-025 

.  0-020 

,  0-028 

.  0-039 

.  0-0-22 

,  0-018 

,  0-025 

,  0-022 

,  0-023 

,  0027 
0-017 


Public-house  sherry 


77 

Hambro' 


sherries 


Per  cent. 
0-029 
0-027 
0-020 
0-028 
0-018 
0-022 
0-010 
0-017 
0-017 
0-015 
0-014 
0-016 


Restaurant  sherry 

"We  have  dwelt  thus  fully  on  the  presence  and  determination  of  al- 
buminous matter  m  wine,  because  of  the  practical  importance  attached 
to  the  enquiry,  as  the  amount  present  sometimes  enables  us  to  declare 
as  m  the  case  of  Hambro'  sherry,  whether  a  wine  is  adulterated  or  not' 

Again,  excess  of  albumen  in  wine  frequently  causes  it  to  spoil 
Helps  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  and  conduces  to  the' 
generation  of  the  fimgus  which  forms  mould  in  wine. 

Determination  o  f  Ammonia. 
A  given  quantity  of  the  wine,  say  100  cc,  is  taken,  and  twice  the 
quantity  of  water  added;  one-third  of  this  is  distilled  ofi",  the  residue 
m  the  retort  is  made  slightly  alkaline  with  carbonate  of  soda  •  and 
another  third  is  distilled  off  into  a  second  receiver.    The  obiect  of  the 

^01^'     ^°^^'  °^  P^^t  «f       alcohol  and 

volatile  acid.  The  ammonia  is  estimated  in  the  second  distiUate  either 
by  titration  with  sulphuric  acid  or  by  Nessler's  process.    It  s  necessarv 

Determination  of  the  Colouring  Matter  of  Heel  Wine 
asfoUows:i^'°''''  for  isolating  the  coloimng  matter  of  red  wine  is 

Acetate  of  lead  is  added  to  the  wine  so  long  as  any  precipitate  is 
thrown  down  ;  this  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  untirthe  water 
ceases  to  be  acid:  the  filtrate  is  of  a  pale  violet  colour,  but  becZeJ 
colourless  as  soon  as  the  acid  reaction  disappears.    The  precinS 
suspended  in  water,  is  now  subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphu 
retted  hydrogen ;  this  removes  all  but  a  trace  of  the  leirl  •  if  \l  \- 
collected  and  washed,  the  filtrate  being  of  I  rod  colo«  so  ol  S 
retains  its  acid  reaction.  o  it 

The  bluish-black  mass  thus  obtained,  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  lead 
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and  colouring  matter,  is  now  "boiled  with  water  to  remove  extractive 
matters — tartaric  acid,  sugar,  gum,  &c.,  and  is  then  exhausted  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  the  tincture  being  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour  ;  this  tincture  is  then  evaporated  ;  it  is  at  first  red,  but  as 
evaporation  proceeds,  violet,  and  lastly,  when  but  little  acetic  acid  re- 
mains, of  a  singularly  beautiful  blue.  The  liquid  is  now  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  fat  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  last  trace  of  lead  with 
acetic  acid ;  what  then  remains  consists  of  the  coloming  matter  in 
a  perfectly  pure  state. 

Estiination  of  the  Mineral  Matter. 

Evaporate  in  a  platinum  dish  a  measured  quantity  of  •^'ine — 50  cc. 
are  commonly  sufficient.  The  residue  is  then  to  be  incinerated  and 
the  ash  weighed.  The  incineration  is  often  a  very  slow  and  tedious 
process,  since  the  organic  matters  burn  only  with  very  great  difficidty, 
and  the  temperature  must  not  be  too  high,  in  order  to  avoid  loss  by 
the  volatilisation  of  the  salts  of  potash.  The  salts  of  tartaric  and 
malic  acids  are  converted  by  the  incineration  into  carbonates,  which 
give  a  very  good  measure  of  the  quantity  of  those  salts.  A  standard 
sulphuric  acid  solution,  which  contains  in  1,000  cc.  one-half  equiva- 
lent of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  (40  grms.),  is  now  dropped  upon  the 
moistened  ash,  till  the  reaction  is  exactly  neutral.  The  results  are 
most  conveniently  calculated  for  caustic  potash  or  tartrate  of  potash, 
notwithstanding  that  a  good  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  present 
in  the  ash,  but  this  is  derived  from  tartrate  or  malate  of  lime.  If 
necessary,  the  soluble  carbonates  may  be  separated  fi'om  the  lime  and 
magnesia  salts  by  means  of  boiling  water,  and  both  separately  esti- 
mated. 

Estimation  of  Fliosplioric  Acid. 

The  phosphoric  acid  may  either  be  directly  precipitated  from  the 
wine  by  the  method  we  are  j  ust  going  to  describe,  or  better,  the  wine 
is  first  evaporated,  incinerated,  and  the  ash  boiled  with  nitric  acid  to 
dissolve  the  phosphates.  In  either  case,  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  should 
be  as  small  as  possible,  not  amounting  to  more  than  20  cc. ;  100  to 
200  cc.  of  wine  should  be  employed.  Add  to  the  evaporated  wine,  or 
to  the  solution  of  the  ash,  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  in  nitric 
acid  in  excess,  and  keep  the  mixture  for  some  hours  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  50°  C.  All  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  as  3-ellow 
crystalline  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  variable  quanti- 
ties of  molybdanic  acid.  The  precipitate  cannot  therefore  be  directly 
weighed.  It  is  washed  with  some  molybdate  of  ammonia,  dissolved  in 
dilute  ammonia ;  and  the  alkaline  solution,  which  contains  now  all  the 
phosphoric  acid  present  in  the  wine,  precipitated  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  magnesium.  The  precipitate  consists  of  phosphate  of  ammo- 
nia and  mao-nesia.    It  is  filtered  after  some  hom's'  standing  in  the  cold, 
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washed  with  dikite  ammonia,  incinerated  and  weighed.  One  hundred 
parts  of  it  contain  63-96  parts  of  phosphoric  acid.  For  fm-ther  details 
of  the  method,  which  requires  great  care,  a  work  on  analytical  chemis- 
try, as  Freseuius's  '  Quantitative  Analysis,'  may  be  consulted. 


Estimation  of  Sulphuric  Acid.- 
From  50  to  100  cc.  of  wine  are  rendered  acid  by  pure  hydrochloric 
acid  heated  to  boihng,  and  chloride  of  barium  added  to  the  boilino- 
liquid  Immediately  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barium  is 
tormed,  which  settles  very  easily  after  some  minutes'  boiling  If  the 
chloride  of  barium  be  added  to  the  cold  liquid,  the  sulphate  of  barium 
taUs  down  as  a  very  fine  powder,  which  alwavs  passes  throuo-h  the 
pores  of  the  filter-paper.  It  is  separated  by  filtration,  well  washed 
with  hot  water,  incinerated,  and  weighed  ;  100  parts  of  it  contain  34-335 
parts  of  anhydrous  sulphmic  acid  (SO3),  or  42-49  parts  of  H^SO^. 

Estimation  of  Chlorine. 
Take  100  cc.  of  the  wine,  render  them  acid  with  pure  nitric  acid 
and  add  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  Chloride  of  silver  is  precinitatpd ' 
especially  after  agitation  of  the  liquid.  It  is  to  be  s^^ated  b^^ 
filtration  dried,  incinerated,  and  weighed  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  The 
precipitate  should  be  separated  from  the  filter-paper  as  cleanly  as 
possib  e  smce  the  organic  matter  of  the  paper  rediices  the  chloride 
Jhlm'ne  '  precipifate  contain  24-724  paX  of 

Determination  of  the  Total  Solids. 

It  mig-ht  be  supposed  that  the  determination  of  the  total  solid  mat- 
•ters  contained  m  a  wme  was  a  very  simple  and  easy  operation,  and  one 
which  might  be  made  to  yield  acciu-ate  results.  It  will  be  seen  that 
any  such  conclusion  would  be  erroneous. 

Two  methods  are  usually  employed-one,  which  maybe  termed 
the  direct  method,  consists  in  the  evaporation  of  a  given  quantitT  of 
wine,  say  10  cc,  on  a  water-bath,  drying  it  till  it  ceas^eslo  lo  e  wSVt 
and  weighing.  Now,  the  fault  of  this  method  is  that,  howeyeTcare-' 
fully  the  evaporation  may  be  conducted,  the  sugar,  dextrin,  and  cer- 
tain of  the  extractive  matters  become  more  or  less  changed,  cWcally 
ana  physically,  from  the  heat  to  which  they  are  subiected  "^^^^^^ 

Still,  this  process,  though  not  exact,  furnishes  valuable  com 
pamtive  results.    Messrs,  Thudichum  and  Dupre  state  that  by  tWs" 
method  they  have  found  m  a  number  of  analyses  of  wine  rich  in  .no  f 
more  sugar  than  the  total  amount  of  solids  found  •  but  t]n.\^,f  ^ 
explained  by  the  fact  that  they  dried  the  residue  ItT^^llZr:^ 

The  second,  or  indirect  method,  is  one  which  is  also  very  easily 
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performed,  and  whicli,  on  the  whole,  yields  results  of  a  more  satisfac- 
tory character  than  the  first  process. 

A  given  quantity  of  the  wine  is  first  freed  by  evaporation,  or,  better 
still,  by  distillation,  from  its  alcohol ;  the  remaining  liquid  containing 
the  solids  is  now  made  up  with  water  to  its  original  bulk,  and  its 
specific  gravity  taken.  The  gravity  thus  found  will  correspond  with 
the  amount  of  solids  specified  in  the  following  table  of  Balling: — 


Sugar  Table  {Temperature,  17-5°  C.) 


Snpcific 

Per- 

Specific 

Per- 

Specific 

Per- 

Specific 

Per- 

gravity. 

centage. 

'gravity. 

centage.' 

'  1 

gravity. 

centage. 

gravity. 

centage. 

1-0040 

1-004 

1-0080 

2-016 

1-0120 

3-036 

1-0160 

4-064 

1 

-029 

1 

•041 

1 

•062 

1 

-090 

2 

-054 

2 

-067 

2 

•087 

2 

•116 

3 

-080 

3 

-092 

3 

•113 

3 

•141 

4 

•105 

4 

-118 

4 

•138 

4 

•167 

6 

•130 

6 

•143 

5 

•164 

5 

•193 

6 

•155 

6 

•168 

6 

•190 

6 

•219 

7 

•180 

7 

•194 

7 

•215 

7 

•245 

8 

•206 

8 

•219 

8 

•241 

8 

•270 

9 

•281 

9 

•245 

9 

•266 

9 

.  ^296 

1-0050 

1^256 

1-0090 

2-270 

1-0130 

3-292 

1-0170 

4-322 

1 

•281 

1 

•295 

1 

-318 

1 

•347 

2 

•307 

2 

•321 

2 

•343 

2 

•374 

3 

-332 

3 

•346 

3 

•369 

3 

•400 

4 

•358 

4 

•372 

4 

•395 

4 

•426 

5 

•383 

5 

•397 

5 

•420 

5 

•451 

6 

•408 

6 

•423 

6 

•446 

6 

•477 

7 

* 

•434 

7 

•448 

7 

•472 

7 

•503 

Q 
O 

-459 

8 

•474 

8 

•498 

8 

•529 

9 

•485 

9 

•499 

9 

•523 

9 

•555 

1-0060 

1-509 

1-0100 

2-525 

1-0140 

3-649 

1-0180 

4-581 

1 

-534 

1 

-550 

1 

•575 

1 

-607 

2 

-560 

2 

-576 

2 

•600 

2 

-633 

3 

-585 

3 

-601 

3 

•626 

3 

-659 

4 

-610 

4 

•627 

4 

•652 

4 

-685 

5 

-635 

6 

•652 

5 

•677 

5 

-710 

6 

-661 

6 

•678 

6 

•703 

6 

-736 

7 

-686 

7 

-703 

•  7 

•729 

7 

-762 

8 

■711 

8 

•729 

8 

•755 

8 

-788 

9 

-737 

9 

•754 

9 

•780 

9 

-814 

1-0070 

1-762 

1-0110 

2-780 

1-0150 

3-806 

1-0190 

4-840 

1 

-787 

1 

-805 

1 

-832 

1 

-866 

2 

-813 

2 

•831 

2 

-858 

2 

-892 

3 

-838 

3 

•856 

3 

•883 

3 

-918 

4 

•864 

4 

•882 

4 

•909 

4 

-944 

5 

•889 

6 

•908 

5 

•9.^5 

5 

-970 

6 

•914 

6 

•934 

6 

•961 

6 

•996 

7 

-940 

7 

•959 

7 

987 

7 

6-022 

8 

-965 

8 

•985 

8 

4-012 

8 

-048 

9 

-991 

9 

3-010 

9 

-038 

9 

6-074 
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 . 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Per- 
centage. 

Gravity, 

1-0213 

-438 

1-0226 

4 

•464 

7 

5 

•490 

8 

6 

•517 

9 

7 

J.  U/oU 

8 

•669 

1 

9 

-595 

•2 

1-0220 

5-621 

3 

1 

-647 

4 

2 

-673 

5 

3 

-699 

6 

4 

•725 

r" 
/ 

5 

-751 

8 

Specific 
Gravity. 


1-0200 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

1-0210 
1 
2 


Per- 
centage, 


5-100 
•126 
-152 
-178 
-204 
-230 
•256 
-282 
•308 
•334 

5^360 
•386 
•412 


Per- 
centage 


•778 
•804 
•830 
•856 

5-882 
-908 
-934 
•961 
•987 

6^013 
-039 
-065 
-092 


Specific 
Gravity. 


1-0239 
1-0240 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

1-0250 


Per- 
centage, 


-118 
6-144 
-170 
•196 
•223 
•249 
•275 
•301 
•327 
•354 
•380 
6^406 


— -  ua=«u  upuii  tne  gravity  ot  beer  worts,  "but  it  is  found 
to  answer  well  for  wme,  an  aUowance  or  deduction  beiig  made  for  the 
greater  weight  of  the  ash  in  the  latter;  in  fact,  the  wh?k  of  the  ash 

Srt-Zlred  't^^^^VT-^  ^^^^^  extract,  minus  ?he 

asn,  IS  lequired.    In  weak  thm  wines,  containing  but  little  ash  the 

deduction  IS  not  usuaUy  of  much  importance,  but  as  in  some  wines 
"^^^Z^  error  .ouTdTe 


Marsala 
Port 

Lachryma  Christi 


1st  method, 
4-132 
4-632 
24-262 


Snd  method. 

5-780 
.  ,  6-909 
.     32  022 


Sugar  per  cent. 

4-  70 

5-  26 
.  26-784 


THE  ADULTERATTONS  OP  WINE. 

+n  J'T'  "^'^^^  supposed,  and  as  is  well  known,  is  verv  liable 
to  adulteration,  and  this  in  a  great  variety  of  wavs  ^ 

The  practice  begins  with  the  very  must  itself,  and  mav  be  said  not 
to  end  m  many  cases  imtil  the  wine  reaches  the  consui^?^  ^ 

circiirertrMni &f^:zto:7f  -^^v^^  --^ 

degi-ee  of  ripeness  of  the  &  1"^^  SfdSUm^ 
well-npened  grapes,  are  often  particularly  rich  in  suga?  oSers  a^X 
from  unripe  grapes,  yield  a  must  in  which  acids  predominate  ^ 

Dilution  and  SiUeetening  of  the  Must. 
Now  it  has  occurred  to  certain  ingenious  gentlemen  to  subiect  botb 
the  rich  and  the  sour  musts  to  special  treatment.  Thus  M.  Petiot  recc^- 

3  c 
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mends  an  addition  of  water  to  must  which  abounds  in  sugar,  and  he  has 
elaborated  his  method  into  a  system,  which  has  even  been  named  after 
him,  and  the  wine  thus  manipulated  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  '  Petiotised '  wine.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Gall  recommends  an 
addition  of  sugar  to  poor  musts ;  to  the  sour  musts  he  adds  water 
to  reduce  the  acidity,  and  then  sugar  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
occasioned  by  the  addition  of  the  water.  This  method  too  has  served 
to  immortalise  the  author,  and  such  wine  is  known  in  Germany  as 
'  Gallisirter '  wine. 

High  are  the  eulogiums  passed  upon  the  wines  produced  from 
must  so  treated,  and  some  enthusiastic  writers  would  lead  us  to  belie\  e 
that  they  are  far  superior  to  the  wines  the  produce  solely  of  the  juice 
of  grapes. 

Thus  Petiot  obtained  by  repeated  pi-essm-e  and  dilution  from  a 
quantity  of  black  grapes,  which  should  have  yielded  only  60  hecto- 
litres of  wine,  by  the  aid  of  240  litres  of  sugar  solution  containing  18 
per  cent.,  90  hectolitres  of  white,  and  195  hectolitres  of  red  wine — in 
all  300  hectolitres  of  what  Petiot  denominates  '■  wine  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word.' 

The  Petiotised  wine,  according  to  Thudichum  and  Dupr^,  '  is  less 
acid  and  more  drinkable.  It  has  more  bouquet  than  the  wine  which 
has  been  made  from  the  grapes  directly.  It  has  an  extraordinary 
power  of  lasting.' 

'  The  infusion  wines  resemble  natm*al  wines  in  all  essential  qua- 
lities. They  contain  all  the  essential  ingredients  and  almost  in  the 
same  proportions  as  the  natural  product.  The  non-essential  ingre- 
dients, or  those  which  are  frequently  hurtful  to  the  natiu-al  wine,  are 
diminished  in  the  infused  wines  to  such  an  extent  that  their  absence 
is  a  favourable  circumstance.'— 77m^Z^c7iM^rt  and  Dvpre. 

Of  course  the  amount  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  of  free  acid  is  less 
than  in  wines  made  from  imdiluted  must,  and  hence  in  this  respect  it  is 
urged  in  favour  of  these  artificial  wines,  that  they  are  more  like  old 
wines,  being  milder  to  the  taste  from  having  deposited  part  of  their 
tartar.-  But  they  also  contain  L  ss  mineral  matter  generally,  less  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  as  well  as  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  peculiar 
acids  of  the  wine,  malic  and  tartaric  acids. 

It  is  well  established  that  fermentation  ceases  in  a  liquid  which 
contains  16  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight,  corresponding  to  about  32 
per  cent,  of  sugar.  Now,  in  parts  of  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Madeira,  the  must  frequently  contains  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to 
24  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and,  since  fermentation  ceases  above  16  per 
cent.,  of  course  much  of  the  sugar  in  such  rich  musts  will  remain  un- 
converted if  the  sugar  be  not  brought  down  by  dilution  with  water, 
and  this  fact  furnishes  one  argument  in  favour  of  tlie  adoption  m 
some  cases  of  Petiofs  method  ;  but  then  it  may  be  said  that  grapes 
which  furiiish  such  a  sacchai'ine  juice  are  scarcely  fitted  for  wme- 
making  at  all,  and  that  they  correspond  rather  to  raisins  than  to  grapes 
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of  wMcli  wines  are  usually  made — at  all  events,  if  wines  be  made 
from  such  grapes,  they  should  be  of  the  sweet  class,  such  as  Lunel  and 
some  of  the  sweet  Sauternes. 

Musts  which  contain  only  an  amoimt  of  sugar  equivalent  to  6  or  8 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  are  hardly  rich  enough  for  making  wine,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  grapes  contain  different  quantities  of  sugar 
according  to  their  degree  of  ripeness,  and  hence  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  test  the  juice  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  sugar  contained  in  it,  and  so  to  regulate  the  period  of  the 
mgathering.  In  some  temperate  countries— as  the  Rheingau— the 
grapes  never  become  too  ripe,  and  are  therefore  allowed  to  hano-  on  the 
vmes  until  the  autumn  is  far  advanced.  ° 

Regulation  of  the  Acidity  of  the  Must. 
An  important  part  of  the  process  of  Gall  consists  in  the  regulation 
oi  the  amount  of  acid  in  the  must.  In  bad  vears  the  grapes  are  so 
rich  m  acidity  that  the  wines  produced  from  them  are  too  sour  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  Five  parts  of  acid  in  one  thousand  of  wine  are 
contained  m  wines  of  good  quality  ;  in  sour  ones  often  as  much  as  from 
io  to  18  per  thousand. 

_  Now  it  is  in  such  cases  that  the  process  of  Gall  comes  into  opera- 
tion ;  but  it  IS  held  by  many  that  such  sour  must  is  not  fit  for  the 
manufacture  of  wine.    StiU  we  would  say  of  this  process,  as  well  as 

01  that  o±  Petiot,  that,  provided  the  wines  so  made  are  properly  dis- 
tinguished as  by  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  process,  there  are 
cases  m  which  the  wine  grower  is  justified  in  having  recourse  to  them. 
Gall  depresses  the  acidity  of  aU  must  to  0-5  per  cent.,  and  raises  the 
amount  of  sugar  to  20  per  cent.  Of  course,  therefore,  the  quantitv  of 
wme  so  produced  is  greatest  the  sourer  the  original  must ;  this  to  us 
appears  to  be  a  radical  fault  of  the  method.  '  But  what  struck  the 
observer  as  most  remarkable  was  this  cii'cumstance,  that  the  wine  was 
always  better  than  the  wine  from  the  same  sour  must  made  bv  the 
oidmQ\j  meSiU&:~Thiidichum  and  Dupre. 

In  the  case  of  over-acid  wines,  the  excess  of  acidity  is  in  some 
(^ses  got  rid  of  by  the  direct  addition  of  an  alkali,  such  as^carbonate  of 
lime  or  soda,  and  m  other  cases  by  the  addition  of  neutral  tartrate  of 
potash,  as  recommended  by  Liebig.  This  salt  combines  with  a  part 
01  the  free  tartaric  acid,  forming  acid  tartrate  of  potash,  which  on 
account  of  its  comparative  insolubility,  separates 

'  The  addition  of  the  carbonated  alkalies  or  of  chalk  alters  the 
bouquet  of  the  wine.' — Parkes. 

The  Colouring  of  Wine. 
_  This  consists  of  two  different  processes,  the  one  applicable  to  ceiv 
tain  so-caUed  white  wines,  as  sherry,  Madeira,  and  wines  of  a  similar 
class ;  the  other  to  red  wines,  especially  port.  »imuai 
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Tlie  coloration  of  slierry  and  other  analogous  wines  is  effected 
sometimes  by  the  direct  addition  of  sugar,  often  cane  sugar,  more  or 
less  caramelised,  hut  frequently  by  the  addition  of  the  concentrated 
must,  obtained  by  evaporation  in  large  pans.  Part  of  the  sugar  of  the 
must  is  decomposed  by  the  heat,  particularly  at  the  margin  of  the 
pan,  colouring  the  sugar  more  or  less  deep  brown.  The  S}Tup  thus 
obtained  is  added  to  wine  until  the  required  shade  of  colour  is  ob- 
tained. Much  more  frequent,  however,  than  this  process  is  the  direct 
addition  of  caramel. 

The  colouring  of  red  wines  is  practised  on  an  extensive  scale. 
There  are,  in  fact,  several  kinds  of  wine,  especially  port,  which  are  as 
a  rule  artificially  coloured.  Frequently  red  wines  are  manufactured  by 
dyeing  white  wines  with  some  vegetable  pigment.  Many  different 
plants  producing  red  fruits  are  extensively  cultivated  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  their  colouring  matters,  which  serve  as  adulterants 
of  red  wines.  Black  cherries,  bilberries,  but  particularly  elderberries, 
serve  alike  for  this  pmpose,  while  Brazilwood  or  logwood  is  largely 
employed.  Let  no  one  think  that  this  adulteration  is  carried  on 
secretly  ;  the  elder-tree,  for  instance,  is  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal on  a  large  scale,  and  immense  quantities  of  di-ied  elderberries 
are  exported  from  the  latter  country.  Spain  alone  imported,  in  1866, 
145,000  Irilos,  while  large  quantities  were  sent  to  Brazil  and  France. 

An  article  is  extensively  used  for  the  coloration  of  red  wines, 
termed  Jeropiga.  This  consists  usually  of  must,  often  more  or  less 
evaporated,  and  sometimes  partly  fermented,  brandy,  and  foreign  red 
colouring  matter,  for  the  most  part  that  of  elderberries ;  but  another 
form  of  Jeropiga  is  made,  which  is  composed  of  the  same  ingredients, 
minus  the  red  dye,  and  this  is  added  to  wines  requiring  to  be  sweetened 
and  fortified. 

In  the  case  of  red  wines  the  colouring  matters  are  usually  added  to 
the  grapes  during  crushing. 

The  Plastering  of  Wine. 

The  second  operation  to  which  the  must  or  juice  of  the  grape  is 
frequently  subjected  is  that  known  as  'Plastering.'  It  consists  in 
dusting  over  the  must  a  considerable  quantity  of  burnt  gypsum,  plaster 
of  Paris,  or  sulphate  of  lime.  Sometimes  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  mixed 
with  a  proportion  of  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk  is  entirely 
substituted  for  the  plaster.  Parkes  states  that  the  substance  used  for 
plastering  consists  of  a  mixture  of  80  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
12  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  8  of  quicklime,  sulphide  and  chloride  of 
calciiun,  of  which  from  1^  to  7  lbs.  is  used  to  one  hectohtre  of  wine. 

The  practice  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  it  prevails  in  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  the  south  of  France— including  especially  Perpignan  and 
Languedoc— Greece,  and  probably  other  countries ;  and  the  wines  more 
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particularly  subjected  to  this  process  are  sberry,  port,  and  certain 
French  and  Greek  wines. 

The  effect  of  the  addition  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  has  ah-eady  been 
explained,  and  it  consists  principally  in  the  removal  of  the  tartaric 
acid  m  combination  with  the  potash,  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  beino- 
formed,  and  a  soluble  bitter  and  aperient  salt,  sulphate  of  potash.  ° 

When  chalk  is  added  as  well  as  sulphate  of  lime,  a  portion  of  the 
free  tartanc  acid  is  likewise  thrown  down,  the  acidity  of  the  wine 
bemg  of  com-se  thereby  reduced. 

When  chalk  is  entirely  substituted  for  the  plaster,  not  only  is  the 
tartrate  ot  lime  thrown  down  as  before  and  part  of  the  free  acid  either 
removed  or  neutralised,  but  there  is  no  formation  of  the  highly  obiec- 
tionable  sulphate  of  potash,  and  hence  it  would  appear  that  this  is  a 
prelerable  mode  of  treating  the  must.  Indeed,  this  plan  has  been  spe- 
ciaUy  recommended  by  Mulder.  ^ 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  addition  of  either  sulphate 
or  carbonate  of  Ume  occasions  the  conversion  of  the  soluble  phosphates 
mto  phosphate  of  lime,  which  also  would  be  precipitated  if  the 
acidity  of  the  wme  were  not  considerable.    The  amount  of  malic  acid 

ilJ^  ^"^^^^"^     ^^^^         determined  with  any  accuracy, 

so  that  the  effBct  ot  plastering  on  that  acid  has  not  been  ascertained! 
i^rom  the  solubility  of  the  malate  of  lime  one  would  infer  that  it  was 
not  precipitated  from  the  must,  and  yet  the  slight  degree  of  alkalinity 
ot  the  ash  of  plastered  wines  would  appear  to  lead  to  a  contrary  con- 
clusion; we  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  ripe  grapes  most 
ot  the  malic  acid  has  disappeared.  But  we  believe  that  good  must  re- 
loZl]  Z  ''^  ^^^^^'je.f '  ^01-  is  it  very  easy  to  determine  what  are  the 
long  practised  ^^^^  operation  of  plastering  so  commonly  and  so 

Tt  has  been  alleged  that  plastering  increases  the  strength  of  wine 

^fi  ^-lTr"^/ • °^  this  beUef  is  erroneous,  as 

also  that  it  aids  m  some  way  or  other  in  the  clarification  of  the  wine, 
but  it  certainly  is  mischievous  in  other  ways:  thus,  as  alreadv  ex- 
plained, it  removes  a  great  part  of  the  tartaric  acid  from  the  Vine, 
leaving  the  potash  behind  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  potash,  whHe  at 
the  same  time  it  does  not  lessen  the  acidity  an  atom.    It  deprives  the 

Tnju^lo^  cSalr.        '^'^^''^  '^''^  ^^^^^  - 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  faU  into  the  error  of  calculatino-  aU 
sulphm^ic  acid  found  in  the  w  ne  into  sulpliate  of  potash,  since^he 
must  of  grapes  naturally  contains  a  small  quantity  if  combined  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  and,  since  the  determination  of  the  quLtity  thus  present 
13  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with  the  plasterin ' 
of  the  wme,  we  have  made  some  analyses  of  grapes  and  grape  iuice 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  question.  ^ 

According  to  Boussingault  and  other  authorities,  the  sulphate  of 
potash  naturaUy  present  m  wine  should  not  exceed  three  grains  per 
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bottle,  but  subsequent  enquiries  bave  led  us  to  tbe  opinion  that  the 
amount  of  sulphate  of  potash  present  often  exceeds  this  very  conside- 
rably, and  that  as  much  as  six  gi-ains,  if  not  more,  may  be  present  in 
some  cases.    This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  following  facts. 

Two  samples  of  Spanish  gi-apes  yielded  0-0451  and  0-0336  per  cent, 
of  sulphuric  acid,  equal  to  11-46  and  8-53  grains  of  sulphate  of  potash 
per  bottle,  on  an  average  therefore  9-99  grains. 

100  parts  of  grapes  were  found  to  consist  of  18  parts  of  husks  and 
stones,  and  82  parts  of  juice.  18  parts  of  the  husks  of  a  third  sample 
of  grapes  contained  0-0247  of  sulphuric  acid,  while  82  parts  of  the 
juice  yielded  0-0189,  equal  to  4-8  grains  per  bottle.  Calculated  in  the 
above  given  ratio,  18 : 82,  100  parts  of  the  husks  contain  therefore 
0-137  per  cent.,  and  100  parts  of  the  juice  0-023  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid,  equal  to  6-82  grains  of  sulphate  of  potash  per  bottle. 

Another  similar  experiment  showed  that  100  parts  of  must  con- 
tained 0-014  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  equal  to  3-64  grains  of  sulphate 
of  potash  in  a  bottle  of  one-sixth  of  a  gallon. 

The  juice  contains,  therefore,  on  an  average,  4-68  grains  of  sulphate 
of  potash  per  bottle,  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  grapes  yield 
9-99  grains  per  bottle. 

Hence  we  see  that,  in  calculating  the  amount  of  sulphate  of  potash 
in  any  wine  due  to  plastering,  a  deduction  must  be  made  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  amounts  above  named,  according  as  the  wine 
has  been  made  either  from  the  juice  alone,  or  from  the  juice  and  husks. 
Even  in  the  latter  case,  the  deduction  of  10  grains  per  bottle  would  be 
too  much,  since  it  is  very  certain  that  the  whole  of  the  combined 
sulphm-ic  acid  present  in  the  husk  and  stones  would  not  be  removed 
by  the  pressiu'e  and  maceration  to  which  the  grapes  are  subjected. 

Then,  ag-ain,  supposing  it  be  known  that  the  mtist  has  been  sid- 
phured,  basing  the  calculation  on  the  statement  of  Thudichum  and 
Dupre,  that  one  pound  of  sulphuric  acid  is  thereby  added  to  a  butt  of 
wine,_a  further  deduction  will  have  to  be  made;  although  we  think 
that,  if  based  upon  the  above  statement,  the  reduction  would  be  by  far 
too  great,  since  it  amounts  to  no  less  than  24-9  grains  of  sulphate  of 
potash  per  bottle. 

Of  the  sulphurous  acid  generated  by  the  burning  of  the  sulphm*  a 
great  part  is  not  absorbed  by  the  wine  at  all,  but  escapes  ;  that  how- 
ever which  is  retained  is  gradually  oxidised  and  converted  into  sul- 
phm-ic  acid ;  this  decomposing  part  of  the  tartrate  of  potash,  sulphate 
of  potash  is  formed,  tartaric  acid  set  free,  and  the  acidity  of  the  wine 
thereby  increased. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
present  in  any  vsdne  may,  in  some  cases,  be  derived  from  the  operation 
of  sulphuring  the  wine  and  the  casks,  that  is  to  say,  of  submitting  them 
to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur. 

The  following  particulars  in  reference  to  tlie  plastering  and  tJie 
fumigation  of  wine  are  taken  from  a  letter  by  Dr.  Thudichum,  which 
appeared  early  in  1874  in  the  '  Times.' 
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'Each  quantity  of  collected  grapes  siiificient  to  yield  a  butt  of 
must  previously  to  being  trodden  and  pressed  is  invariably  dusted  over 
with  from  30  to  40  lbs.  of  burnt  plaster  of  Paris  (sulphate  of  lime). 
The  effect  of  this  practice  is  to  precipitate  all  tartaric  and  malic  acid 
Cf  the  must  and  to  substitute  in  their  place  sulphm-ic  acid.  The 
must;  therefore,  as  it  runs  from  the  press  contains  no  bitartrate  of 
potash,  or  so-called  tartar,  but  sulphate  of  potash  instead.  In  conse- 
quence all  sherry  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  potash  of  the  must 
as  sulphate,  amounting  to  from  1^  kilogramme  (about  3  lbs.)  to  7 
lalogrammes  (about  .14  lbs.)  per  butt  of  484  litres  or  108  gallons  (equal 
to  from  36-1  to  169-2  grains  per  bottle  of  one-sixth  of  a  gallon). 
_  '  The  common  varieties  of  must  are  not  only  plastered  but  also 
mipregnated  with  the  fumes  by  the  combustion  of  about  5  ounces  of 
sulphur  per  butt,  which  adds  about  a  pound  of  sulphm-ic  acid  to  that 
brought  in  by  the  plaster.' 

We  would  remark,  in  reference  to  the  above  quotation,  that  the 
plastering  does  not  remove  all  the  tartaric  acid,  in  fact  none  of  that 
which  IS  m  the  free  state,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  the 
malic  acid  is  removed.  In  fact,  ripe  grapes  are  nearly  if  not  entirely 
tree  from  that  acid. 

«■  following  figures  by  Thudichum  and  Dupre  wiU  illustrate  the 
elrect  oi  plastering  upon  the  acidity  of  the  wine  and  upon  the  alkahnity 
o.  the  asii :—  The  tartaric  acid  present  in  the  original  juice  amounted 
to  0-916  gTOmme  per  litre  -,  in  the  sample  treated  with  20  per  cent,  of 
plaster  it  had  been  reduced  to  0-01  gramme,  the  amount  of  malic 
acid  remaining  the  same.  The  origmal  juice  yielded  4-086  grammes 
of  ash  per  htre  contaming  2-415  grammes  of  carbonate  of  potassium, 
while  the  sample  treated  with  20  per  cent,  of  plaster  yielded  7-255 
grammes  ash,  containing  0-005  grammes  carbonate  of  potassium  ' 
i^.J:\:^T^^  quantity  of  plaster  actually  employed  is  much  less 
than  that  mentioned  above,  but  at  the  same  time  the  experiment  illus- 
trates in  a  general  way  the  effects  of  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  lime  to 
the  must  of  grapes.  The  amount  of  sulphate  of  potash  actuaUy  met 
with  in  plastered  sherries  by  Thudichum  and  cfipre  ranged,  L  we 
have  seen,  from  36-1  to  169-2  gTains  per  bottle,  while  iii  milmerous 
analyses^ which  we  have  made  the  quantities  have  ranged  from  18-0  to 
54-6  grains  per  bottle  of  one-sixth  of  a  gallon  lo  u  to 

But  we  have  not  yet  quite  done  with  the  subject  of  plasterinc.. 
It  appears  that '  the  Greeks  and  Romans  put  gypsiim  into  their  new 
wine  stirred  It  often  round,  then  let  it  stand  fo?  some  time,  and  whel 
It  had  settled  decanted  the  clear  liquor.'  Geopon.  lib.  vii.  p  483  The 
object  of  this  treatment,  it  is  stated,  was  to  clarify  the  wine. 

The  Beplasterimi  of  Wine. 

It  is  obvioiis  from  what  has  already  been  said  that  the  plasterinc 
of  wme  cannot  be  otherwise  than  most  injurious  to  its  flavoui  and 
who.esomeness,  since  it  removes  the  ^^'hole  of  the  combined  tartaric  and 
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when  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  employed,  part  of  the  free  acid,  and 
since  for  the  healthful  and  beneficial  tartrates  a  bitter  and  aperient  salt 
is  substituted. 

_  Hence  it  will  be  apparent  that  any  process  whereby  the  sulpJuiric 
acid  can  be  removed  and  the  original  tartaric  acid  restored,  and  in  the 
form  in  which  it  previously  existed,  namely,  as  a  tartrate  of  potash,  is 
highly  desirable  and  would  improve  greatly  the  flavour  and  quality  of 
all  wines  which  had  been  plastered  and  increase  very  considerably  their 
money  value. 

Such  a  process  we  have  devised,  and  we  have  obtained  for  it  pro- 
visional protection,  with  the  intent  to  take  out  a  patent  in  the  names  of 
the  authors,  Arthur  Hill  Hassall  and  Otto  Hehner. 

This  process  consists  of  two  parts ;  in  the  first,  the  amount  of 
combined  sulphm'ic  acid  present  in  the  wine  is  determined  either  volu- 
metrically  or  gravimetrically,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  and  in  the  second,  a  quantity  of  tartrate  of  barium  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  present  is  added  to  the 
wine,  this  being  occasionally  shaken  for  three  or  four  days.    At  the  end 
of  this  time  all  but  the  normal  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
wine  is  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  barium,  while  the  tartaric  acid  is  re- 
stored in  exactly  the  same  amount  in  which  it  was  originally  preseut, 
this  uniting  with  the  now  liberated  potash  gives  rise  once  more  to  the 
formation  of  tartrate  of  potash,  the  most  characteristic  saline  consti- 
tuent of  all  genuine  wines. 

The  tartrate  of  potash  imiting  with  the  free  tartaric  acid  of  the  wine 
forms  bitartrate  of  potash  or  cream  of  tartar  in  nearly  the  quantity  in 
which  it  existed  in  the  original  and  unplastered  must.  But  since 
now  the  restoration  takes  place  in  an  alcoholised  liquid  the  bitartrate  is 
rendered  less  soluble  than  it  would  be  in  the  must,  and  hence  a  consider- 
able separation  of  crystallised  cream  of  tartar  takes  place  very  shortlv 
after  the  deplastering  of  the  wine,  thus  rendering  it  mellow, 'and  pro- 
ducing at  once  the  effect  otherwise  only  obtainable  in  genuine  wines 
by  prolonged  Iceeping. 

In  the  process  thus  briefly  sketched  out,  not  a  trace  of  barium  can 
possibly  remain  in  solution  in  the  wine  ;  first,  because  rather  less  of  the 
baryta  salt  is  used  than  is  necessary  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the 
sulphates  present ;  and  second,  since  the  sulphate  of  barium  formed  is 
the  most  insoluble  of  all  known  chemical  compounds,  and  hence  the 
process  is  free  from  the  smallest  risk. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  stated  tliat  sulphate  of  potash  is  present 
in  many  wines  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one  ounce  per  gallon.  Now, 
bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  a  nauseous,  bitter  and  aperient  salt,  it  is  not 
possible  but  that  the  wines  should  be  improved  by  its  removal  and  by 
the  restoration  of  its  original  wholesome  tartaric  acid ;  and  indeed,  the 
improvement  is  very  obvious  when  the  plastered  and  the  deplastered 
wines  are  tested  and  tasted  one  against  the  other.  In  fact  the  improve- 
inent  is  so  great  that  it  unquestionably  makes  a  difference  of  several 
shillings  per  dozen  in  the  value  of  any  wines  so  deplastered. 
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Fortification  of  Wine, 

We  have  now  finished  with  the  description  of  the  practices  re- 
sorted to  in  the  treatment  of  the  must,  and  we  have  to  describe  those  to 
which  the  fermented  liquid  or  wine  is  subjected ;  and  first  to  treat  of 
the  fortification  of  wine.  ^ 

It  is  alleged  that  the  addition  of  spirit  to  wine  is  rendered  necessary 
in  order  to  arrest  fermentation  and  so  to  avoid  acetification,  and  to 
make  the  wine  keep,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  bearing-  the  voyage  iiom. 
France,  Spain  and  Portugal  or  elsewhere  to  this  country,  but  if  all 
this  be  ti'ue,  then  it  would  follow  that  no  wines  can  be  imported  and 
kept  for  any  length  of  thne  which  are  not  fortified.  But  this  we  know 
is_  far  from  being  the  case,  as  some  of  the  finest  and  most  costly 
wines  contain  but  a  moderate  amount  of  alcohol  and  yet  keep  and 
indeed  improve  by  keeping,  for  many  years. 

The  practice  of  adding  spirit  to  port,  sherry,  Madeira,  and  all  the 
stronger  wines  is  all  but  universal,  while  the  same  addition  is  con- 
stantly made  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  what  mav  be  termed  the 
lighter  wines,  both  white  and  red,  and  including  alike  those  of  Gefmanv 
and  France. 

It  is  a  grave  question  for  consideration  whether  this  practice  ought 
to  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  wme  to  be  regarded  as  genuine ;  aud^  if 
allowed,  certain  limits  beyond  which  it  ought  not  to  be  carried  should 
be  specified,  these  probably  varying  to  some  extent  with  the  kind  of 
wine  operated  upon.    Supposing  it  to  be  conceded  that  the  addition  of 
spmt  IS  m  some  cases  necessary  and  allowable,  yet  such  wines  ouo-ht 
to  be  classed  difierently,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  natiu-al  wines 
or  those  the  direct  product  of  the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  the  o-rape 
Again  those  wines  which  contain  added  grape  spirit  should  be  distin- 
guished Irom  those  to  which  corn,  potato,  and  other  similar  spirit  has 
been  added.    In  fact,  m  no  true  sense  can  wines  which  have  been  thus 
treated  be  considered  as  genuine  grape  wine ;  such  mixtm-es  must  be 
regarded  as  artificial  productions. 

Again  most  certainly  the  amount  of  spirit  added  should  be  con- 
affording  ^'"^'^^  ^^'""^  ^""^P®  '^^^^^  ^^V^hlQ  of 
.1,  know  really  that  the  spirit  added  is  rarely  gi-ape  spirit,  but  is 
that  derived  from  gram  or  the  potato,  while  the  wine  is  brought  up  to 
a  strength  far  beyond  that  which  grape  juice  can  yield— first,  because 
It  rarely  contains  sufficient  sugar  to  generate  such  a  quantitv  •  and 
second,  because  if  it  did,  fermentation  would  be  stopped  in  the  'wine 
by  the  alcohol  formed  before  all  the  sugar  was  converted 

The  composition  and  consequently  the  specific  gravity  of  grape  iuice 
vanes  much  m  accordance  with  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  as 
the  soil,  the  condition  of  the  grape  as  to  its  ripeness,  and  climite 
That  important  comtituent,  sugar,  is  especially  liable  to  variation" 
From  data  given  by  Mulder  we  find  that  the  specific  gravitv  of  tliA 
must  ranges  from  1-039  to  1-1283  5  the  mean  of  all  the  gravities 
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temg  1-076.  From  these  gravities  lie  deduces  the  followino-  ap- 
proximate results,  that  the  sugar  of  must  of  diftereut  countries 
vanes  between  13  and  30  per  cent.  Now  198  parts  of  su^rar 
represent  and  are  convertible  into  92  parts  of  alcohol  by  weight, 
so  that  the  juice  of  French  and  German  gxapes  shoidd  furnish 
from^e  to  14  pei-  cent.  ..f  alcohol,  equal  to  from  13-09  to  30-26  of 
proof  spirit,  but  since  in  the  manufactui-e  of  wine  some  of  the  sugar 
remains  unconverted  and  some  of  the  alcohol  is  evaporated,  the  yield 
of  alcohol  is  usually  less  than  that  stated,  so  that  the  maximum  yield 
may  be  taken  at  about  28  per  cent.,  and  this  is  reallv  found  to  be  some- 
what beyond  the  quantity  of  alcohol  furnished  bv  the  strongest  of  the 
natm-al  wines,  the  sherries  and  ports  of  Spain.  Thudichum'and  Dupre 
state  that  the  must  of  Xerez  contains  from  14-6  to  24  per  cent,  of 
sugar,  and  that  therefore  it  can  only  by  fermentation  yield  from  14  to 
23  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  or,  taking  one  sherry  with  another,  a  mean 
of  18-5  per  cent.  They  say  they  are  quite  certain  that  no  natural 
sherry  ever  ranges  over  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight  equal  to  26-0 
per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 

Five  samples  of  vino  fino  from  the  San  Lucar  districts,  and 
which  were  declared  to  be  the  product  of  the  natural  fermentation 
of  the  must,  were  found  to  contain  26-5  of  proof  spirit,  equal  to  17 
degrees  centigrade  on  Gay-Lussacs  scale;  27-2,  equal  to  17-5  per  cent, 
alcohol ;  26-5  proof  spirit,  27*9  or  nearly  18  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and 
27-2  of  proof  spirit  or  17-5  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  These  quantities  are 
somewhat  above  the  highest  amount  given  by  Thudichum,  and  approach 
that  given  by  Mulder,  namely,  28  per  cent.  These  higher  figures  may 
probably  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  strength  of  a  wine 
in  alcohol  increases  somewhat  by  keeping. 

With  respect  to  the  strength  of  natural  wines  some  valuable 
information  has  recently  been  obtained  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs,  through  Mr.  Keen,  one  of  their  inspectors.  Of  554  samples 
of _  wine  furnished  by  Spain,  282  were  found  to  be  free  from  added 
spirit,  and  of  these  the  average  strength  was  ascertained  to  be 
24-10  degrees  of  proof  spirit.  Of  the  557  samples  of  Portuguese 
wines,  381  were  ascertained  to  be  natm-al  and  to  furnish  24-27  per 
cent,  of  proof  spirit. 

With  regard  to  fortified  tcines  one  was  ascertained  to  have  a  strength 
of  56-7  degrees,  a  strength  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  old  Cognac 
•jDrandy.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  average  strength  ot^the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  wines  tested,  including  the  272  which  had  been 
more  or  less  fortified,  amounted  to  28-10,  the  average  strength  of  the 
Portuguese  wines,  including  the  176  which  had  been  fortified, 
amounted  to  only  25*96 ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
figures  represent  the  average  strength  of  the  wines  sold  in  this  country 
under  the  names  of  sherry  and  port,  since  natural  wines  are  hero 
rarely  met  with.  As  is  elsewhere  stated,  the  average  of  samples  of 
sherry  tested  by  us  reached  38-3  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 
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The  practice  of  fortification  is  not  at  an  end  even  when  the  wine 
reaches  this  country,  for  in  many  cases  it  receives  further  doses  of 
spirit  in  our  bonded  warehouses  and  in  the  cellars  of  some  of  our  wine 
merchants.  Further  details  will  be  given  under  the  heads  of  several 
of  the  wines,  the  adulteration  of  which  is  hereafter  considered. 


The  Flavouring  of  Wine. 

Not  unfrequently  the  flavour  and  aroma  of  wines  are  imitated  by 
various  artificial  means.  Thus  astringency  is  imparted  by  means  of 
tannin  or  substances  containing  it,  as  the  sawdust  of  oak,  or  a 
tincture  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  grape,  while  an  artificial  bouquet 
is  produced,  amongst  other  things,  by  means  of  extract  oi  sweet  hriar, 
elderjlowers,  orris  root,  cherry  and  laurel  water. 

It  is  by  means  of  a  tinctm-e  made  from  the  flowers  of  the  elder- 
tree  that  the  Muscatel  flavour  and  bouquet  are  imparted  to  Moselle 
"v^dne. 

The  Blending  of  Wine. 

Frequently  two  or  more  kinds  of  wine  are  mixed  together,  some- 
times with  a  view  either  to  the  production  of  a  more  drinkable  wine 
than  either  would  be  in  its  separate  state,  but  often  in  order  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  customer.  Wine  consumers  are  usually  ignorant  about 
the  principles  of  wine-growing,  and  they  demand  from  one  year  to  the 
other  exactly  the  same  quality  of  wine,  with  the  same  flavour,  strength, 
and  appearance,  notsvithstandiug  that  the  same  quality  of  wine  i^ 
rarely  naturally  produced.  To  suit  this  demand  the  wines  are  blended^ 
either  one  kind  with  another  or  by  the  addition  of  spirit  and  sugar' 
tall  the  reqmred  quality  and  strength  are  obtained  :  thus  sherries,  as 
ordmarily  sold,  rarely  contain  less  than  17  or  18  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
and  often  more. 

_  The  wine  growers  themselves  hardly  ever  mix  several  qualities  of 
wine  together.  The  agents  for  export  buy  them  from  the  growers 
j-l""^^  ^^^^  according  to  the  country  the  wines  are  to  go  to,  and 
the  diflerent  customers.  Clarets  are  especiaUy  so  blended.  '  Chateau 
iseuf  du  Pape  IS  used  as  "  doctor  "  to  feeble,  acid,  and  pale  wines  of 
bad  years.  Wme  of  the  Ermitage  goes  to  Bordeaux  and  is  there 
mixed  with  the  feebler  Gironde  wines.'  (Thudichum.)  These  two 
lamous  classes  of  wme  never  therefore  occur  in  a  pure,  unmixed  state 
m  commerce,  since  their  value  for  adulterating  Bordeaux  wines  is  too 
great.  A  second  kind  of  blending  frequently  practised  consists,  in  the 
case  of  sherries,  m  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  stock  or  mother 
wines  termed  SSoleras  ; ;  see  p.  792,  and  in  the  case  of  champaa'ne 
of '  Liqueur,  which  consists  of  wine  of  the  best  description  mixed 
with  sugar  and  usually  brandy.  The  very  best  wines  are  used'  to  oive 
to  the  first-class  champagnes  their  fine  flav.nir,  while  inferior  qualfties 
receive  only  an  addition  of  brandy  and  sugar.  The  composition  of 
these  liqueurs  varies  according  to  each  description  of  wine  weak 
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samples  requiring  more  spirit  than  strong  and  full-flavoured  wines. 
The  champagne  to  be  exported  to  different  countries  receives  different 
additions  :  thus  for  England  full-flavoured  wines  are  required,  and  only 
a  sraall  quantity  of  liqueur  is  added  ;  for  Russia  much  liqueiu*  is  added, 
diminishing  thereby  the  acidity,  and  making  the  champagne  appear 
sweet  and  flat  j  for  Austria  and  parts  of  Germany  it  is  manufactured 
very  sweet,  while  France  receives  only  a  moderate'quantity. 

Factitious  Wines. 

These  wines  are  manufactured  on  an  enormous  scale,  certain  dis- 
tricts and  places  being  famous  or  infamous  for  the  manufacture.  One 
of  these  places  is  Cette,  in  Normandy,  where  those  who  follow  this 
trade  do  not  hesitate  to  place  over  their  doors  boards  with  the  announce- 
ment, '  Wines  Manufactured  Here.'   Another  is  Bingen  on  the  Rhine. 

By  the  term  factitious  wines  two  things  may  be  meant :  one,  that 
the  articles  denominated  wine  may  be  entirely  artificial  products,  not 
containing  any  wine  the  produce  of  the  grape,  but  such  compounds 
are  rarely  manufactured  ;  the  other,  that  the  wines  are  made  up  by 
various  additions  and  by  blending  in  imitation  of  certain  well-known 
descriptions  of  wine,  as  by  the  conversion  of  white  wines  into  red,  of 
claret  into  port,  of  certain  light  wines  into  sherry,  as  Hambm'g  or 
Hambro'  sherry,  and  many  other  like  practices. 

Lead  in  Wine. 

But  wine  not  unfrequently  contains  lead.  In  some  cases  this  is  an 
accidental  impm'ity  or  impregnation,  but  more  frequently  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  adulteration. 

When  lead  is  accidentally  present  it  is  derived  from  the  shot  used 
in  cleaning  the  bottles. 

When  added  intentionally  to  wine,  it  is  so  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting it  from  turning  sour. 

Dr.  Watson  ^  states  that  the  practice  of  adding  lead  to  wine  was  at 
one  time  common  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Warren  relates  an  instance  in  which  thirty-two  pei-sons  were 
made  seriously  ill  by  di'inldng  wine  adulterated  with  lead ;  one  of  them 
died,  and  another  became  paralytic. 

In  Dr.  Ure's  '  Dictionary,'  we  find  these  remarks  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  lead  in  France  : — '  This  distemper  (excessive  acidity)  formerly 
gave  rise  to  the  very  dangerous  practice  of  adding  litharge  as  a 
sweetener,  whereby  a  quantity  of  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead  was  formed 
in  the  liquor,  productive  of  the  most  deleterious  consequences  to  those 
who  drank  of  it.  In  France  the  regulations  of  the  police  and  the  en- 
lightened surveillance  of  the  Council  of  Salubrity  have  completely  put 
down  this  gross  abuse.' 

Lastly,  Graham,  in  his  '  Treatise  on  Wine  Making,'  published  many 
years  since,  under  the  article  '  Secrets,'  belonging  to  the  mysteries  of 

1  *  Chemical  Essays,'  vol.  viii.  p.  369.         ^  '  Medical  Trans.'  vol.  ii.  p.  80. 
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vintners,  recommends  lead  to  be  used  for  several  purposes.  The  follow- 
ing receipts  are  copied  from  that  work  : — 

'  To  hinder  Wine  from  turning. 

'  Put  a  pound  of  lead  melted  in  water  into  your  cask  pretty  warm 
and  stop  it  close.'  ' 

'  To  soften  Grey  Wine. 

'Put  in  a  little  vinegar  wherein  litharge  has  been  well  steeped, 
and  boil  some  honey  to  draw  out  the  wax.  Strain  it  through  a  cloth' 
and  put  a  quart  of  it  into  a  tierce  (42  gallons)  of  wine,  and  this  ivill 
mend  it.' 

To  cure  Wine  of  its  Muddiness. 

A  lump  of  sugar  of  lead  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  sal  enixum  are  directed  to  be  added  to  a  tierce  of  wine. 

^  Accum  has  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  the  use  of  lead  in 
wine  : — 

'  The  most  dangerous  adulteration  of  wine  is  by  some  preparations 
of  lead  that  possess  the  property  of  stopping  the  progress  of  acescence 
in  wine,  and  also  of  rendering  white  wines,  when  muddy,  transparent 
1  have  good  reason  to  state  that  lead  is  certainly  employed  for  this 
purpose.' 

^  Lead,  in  whatever  state  it  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  occasions 
terrible  diseases,  and  wme  adulterated  with  the  minutest  quantity  of  it 
becomes  a  slow  poison.  The  merchant  or  dealer  who  practises  this 
dangerous  sophistication  adds  the  crime  of  murder  to  that  of  fraud 
and  deliberately  scatters  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death  amongst  those 
consumers  who  contribute  to  his  emolument.  If  to  deface  the  ciUTent 
com  ot  the  realm  be  denounced  as  a  capital  oiFence,  what  punishment 
should  be  awarded  against  a  practice  which  converts  into  poison  a 
liquor  used  for  sacred  purposes  ! '  These  remarks  have  a  wider  appHca- 
tion  than  to  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  wine  with  lead. 

It  appears  that  no  real  necessity  ever  exists  for  havino-  re'coiu'se  to 
lead  to  remedy  the  more  usual  defects  of  wine.  ° 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  muddiness,  and  especially  the  ropi- 
ness  and  viscidity  of  wine,  are  due  to  the  presence  of  an  azotised  matter 
precipitable  by  means  of  tannin.  It  is  in  white  wines  deficient  in 
tannin  that  this  malady  chiefly  occurs.  M.  Francois  recommends  for 
Its  cure  the  use  of  the  bruised  berries  of  the  moimtain  ash  in  a  some- 
what unripe  state,  and  of  which  one  pound  well  stirred  in  is  sufficient 
for  a  barrel.  '  When  wine  becomes  stringy,  in  which  case  acetic 
and  lactic  acids  are  formed,  it  may  be  improved  by  addino-  a  little 
tea.  About  one  ounce  of  tea  boiled  in  two  quarts  of  water  should 
be  added  to  about  forty  gaUons  of  wine.  Bitter  wine  is  treated  with 
hard  water  or  sulphiu',bad  smelling  wine  with  charcoal,  too  astrino-ent 
wme  with  gelatine,  wine  which  tastes  of  the  cask  with  olive  oil 
Parkes. 

The  wines  of  the  adulteration  of  which  we  propose  to  treat  are 
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chiefly  Sheiri/,  Madeira,  Cape,  Port,  French  red  wines,  Champagne, 
Gennan,  G-reek,  and  Australian  koines. 

SHERRY  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  grapes  from  which  this  wine  is  made  are  white  ;  they  are 
grown  in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  near  Cadiz,  in  Spain  :  those  which 
furnish  the  better  qualities  of  wine  are  cultivated  in  the  vineyards 
sm'rouuding  the  town  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  and  hence  the  wine  is 
called  the  wine  of  Xeres. 

The  greatest  care  and  labour  are  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of 
the  vines  from  the  fruit  of  which  sherry  is  made. 

The  grapes  are  not  gathered  until  they  are  very  ripe,  and  e\-en 
somewhat  shrivelled  with  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  sometimes  the  fruit 
after  being  plucked  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  daj-  or  two,  and  for  the 
very  best  wine  the  finest  grapes  only  are  used. 

The  fermentation  is  continued  imtil  nearly  all  the  sugar  has  become 
converted,  and  the  wine  is  often  not  drawn  ofl"  for  four  or  five  months 
after  the  commencement  of  fermentation.  It  is  at  first  of  a  pale  straw 
colour,  but  darkens  with  age.  Sometimes,  however,  a  pecidiar  colour- 
ing liquid,  termed  '  arrope,'  is  added.  This  is  prepared  by  boiling 
sherry  down  to  a  syrup.  It  is  by  the  addition  of  this  substance  that 
the  dark  sherries  are  prepared. 

The  sherry  termed  Amontillado,  and  which  at  the  present  time  is 
so  much  in  favoiu-  with  us,  is  a  very  dry  wine.  A  singular  fact  with 
reijard  to  this  wine  is  that  its  peculiarities  are  not  due  to  any  ascer- 
tained causes  capable  of  imitation,  but  are  entirely  accidental  so  far  as 
the  manufacture  is  concerned.  In  attempting  to  prepare  it  the  fruit 
is  plucked  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  trodden  by  the  peasants ; 
but  of  a  hundred  butts  of  wine  made  from  the  same  grapes  and  by 
tlie  same  process,  some  only  will  be  Amontillado  and  some  ordiuary 
sherry. 

Sherry  bears  too  high  a  price  and  is  too  extensively  consumed  to 
escape  the  hands  of  adulterators. 

All  sherries  should  be  divided  into  three  classes  ;  1st,  genuine  and 
natural  sherries,  the  produce,  without  the  addition  of  any  kind,  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape;  2nd,  fortified  ^herYXQ^,,  strengthened,  sweetened, 
and  coloured  vnth  spirit,  sugar,  and  colouring  all  derived  from  the 
grape  ;  and  3rd,  adulterated  sherries,  not  wines  really,  not  sherries  at 
all,  but  mixtures,  fortified,  sweetened,  and  colom'ed  with  spirit,  sugar 
and  colouring  not  derived  from  the  grape.  These  mixtures,  if  sold  at 
all  imder  the  name  of  sherry,  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  adulterated. 
If  this  view  be  not  enforced,  then  it  follows  that  all  mixtures  of  foreign 
spirit,  sugar,  and  colouring,  w-ith  possibly  a  dash  of  genuine  grape 
wine,  must  be  accepted,  drunk,  and  paid  for  by  the  public  as  sherry, 
and  on  the  same  footing  as  the  really  genuine  products  of  the  grape. 

Now,  from  all  we  Imow,  and  all  we  can  learn,  there  is  scarcely  a 
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single  natural  sherry  in  this  country,  that  is  to  say,  a  sherry  which 
belongs  to  the  &st  division,  and  which  consists  solely  of  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  gi'ape  without  addition  of  any  land, 

Thudichuni  and  Dupre  state  that  no  natm-al  sherry  ever  contains 
more  than  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight,  and  we  may  safely  conclude, 
when  more  than  that  amount  is  present,  it  has  been  fortified.  They 
write  now  however — '  Some  Amontillados  and  sherries  are  offered  for 
sale  which  in  their  alcoholicity  (12  to  13-6  per  cent.)  closely  approach 
the  imdoubtedly  unbrandied  and  natural  wines  of  the  Rheingau  and 
Sauternes,  though  containing  about  one  or  two  percent,  more  than 
these.  Their  taste  is  freely  vinous,  rich,  pure,  mellow,  and  quite  free 
from  heat  or  the  taste  of  added  spirit.' 

That  there  should  be  no  natiu-al  sherry  in  this  country  is  certainly 
very  extraordinary,  since  these  wines  are"^  largely  produced  and  con- 
sumed in  the  countries  in  which  sherry  is  made.  In  explanation  of 
this  absence  of  genuine  sherry  in  this  country,  it  is  said  that  it  will 
not  stand  the  voyage,  and  that,  if  it  would,  it  is  such  a  different 
article  to  that  to  which  the  British  public  has  by  long  abuse  become 
accustomed,  that  it  would  not  be  drunk.  We  decline  to  accept  either 
of  these  statements ;  we  see  no  reason  whatever  why  natm-al  sheiTy, 
with  its  alcohol  reaching,  in  some  cases,  as  high  as  27,  or  even  possibly 
28  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  should  not  bear  the  voyage  and  keep  quite 
as  well  as  the  wines  of  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Greece. 
Further,  we  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  well  and  carefully  pre- 
pared natural  sherry,  if  introduced  into  this  country,  would  not  be 
approved  and  consumed.  No  doubt  the  palates  of  the  wine-drinkers 
of  this  country  have  been  seriously  vitiated  and  perverted,  and  that 
they  have  been  taught  to  some  extent  to  like  the  fiery  and  saccharine 
compounds  and  liquors  with  which  they  have  been  supplied  under  the 
name  of  sherry ;  no  doubt,  also,  that  if  a  quantity  of  sugar  be  added  to 
sheiTy  it  becomes  necessary  to  fortify  it  with  much  spirit  to  prevent  a 
secondary  fermentation  setting  in;  but  we  hold  that  these  strongly 
fortified  wines  are  not  sherries  in  any  proper  or  strict  sense;  that 
their  habitual  consumption  in  an  undiluted  form  is  injurious  to  the 
stomach,  impedes  and  deranges  digestion,  over-stimulates  the  nervous 
svstem,_and,  in  fine,  impairs  the  general  health.  The  drinking  of  such 
wmes  is  a  form  of  dram-drinking,  and  is  a  worse  habit  than  the 
drinlting  of  spirits  and  water,  because  these  wines  are  usually  very 
much  stronger  than  spirits  and  water  as  ordinarily  consumed.  Spirits 
are  mostly  drunk  in  the  proportion  of  a  wineglass  of  "spirit  made 
up  with  water  to  a  tumblerful.  Now,  such  a  mixture  will  usually 
contain  about  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  whereas  most 
sheiTies  sold  in  this  country  contain  nearly  40  per  cent. 

We  have  said  that  scarcely  a  single  natural  sherry  is  to  be  met 
with  in  this  country.   The  very  finest  and  purest  sherries  imported 
belong  to  our  second  division,  and  are  fortified  with  grape  spirit  only 
or  with  grape  spirit,  grape  sugar,  and  grape  colouring,  according  to  the 
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kind  ;  but  the  great  bulk,  we  fear,  of  the  sherries  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  are  to  be  referred  to  the  third  division,  and  contain  foreign 
spirit,  foreign .  sugar  and  colouring,  and  are,  in  fact,  mixed  and  adul- 
terated articles. 

But  there  is  really  a  fourth  class  of  shen-ies — those  into  which 
very  little  wine  at  all  really  enters,  or,  if  it  does,  it  is  wine  of  a  totally 
dift'ereut  class  and  name :  to  this  class  belongs  Hambro'  sherry  ;  and 
since  this  name  has  become  somewhat  a  term  of  reproach,  the  name 
of  Elbe  sheny  has  to  some  extent  been  substituted ;  and  to  this  class 
also  belongs  much  of  the  cheap  sherry  so  extensively  advertised  and 
consumed,  and  so  commonly  vended  at  public-houses  and  restaurants. 

The  adulteration  of  sherry  commences  with  the  must  or  juice  of 
the  grape  itself,  which  is  almost  constantly  prior  to  fermentation 
dusted  over  as  already  described  at  length  with  a  considerable 
quantity  oi  plaster  of  Pans  or  sulphate  of  lime  ;  the  commoner  varieties 
being  not  only  plastered,  but  also,  as  already  noticed,  impregnated 
with  the  fumes  derived  from  hurning  sulphur.  The  follovsdng  par- 
ticulars in  reference  to  the  manulacture  and  adulteration  of  sherry 
are  taken  ft-om  the  letter  of  Dr.  Thudichum  to  the  '  Times,'  already 
quoted :  — 

'  The  must  ferments  in  the  sheds  called  bodegas,  there  being  no 
cellars  properly  so  called  at  Xeres.  In  a  fortnight  the  sugar  has  all 
fermented  away,  and  the  must  is  transformed  into  wine.  This  is 
allowed  to  deposit  its  lees  dm'iug  some  months,  and  is  racked  in  the 
following  February  or  March.  On  this  occasion  some  brandy  is  added 
to  the  wine,  by  which  its  alcoholicity  rises  to  about  29  per  cent,  of 
proof  spirit.  In  spring  and  early  summer  the  wine  (still  termed 
"  mosto,"  and  so  to  the  time  of  the  next  harvest)  undergoes  what  is 
termed  its  first  evolution,  and  after  that  is  ready  for  further  prepa- 
ration. 

'  This  consists  in  the  addition  of  various  ingredients  which  impart 
colour,  sweetness,  spirit,  and  flavour.  Colour  is  imparted  by  the  addi- 
tion of  caramel,  produced  by  the  boiling  down  in  coppers  of  previously 
plastered  gi-ape  juice  ;  the  brown  s}Tup  is  dissolved  in  wine  and  spirit, 
so  as  to  form  a  deep  brown  liquid,  containing  from  35  to  60  per  cent, 
of  proof  spirit,  termed     color,"  or  "  vino  de  color."  Frequently 
caramel  made  from  cane  sugar  is  used  instead  of  that  made  from 
grapes.    Some  colour  is  made  from  the  juice  of  rotten  or  otherwise 
inferior  grapes.    Sweetness  is  imparted  by  the  addition  of  "  dulce"' — 
that  is,  must  made  from  grapes  dried  for  some  days  in  the  sun, 
to  which  one-sixth  of  its  volume  of  spirit,  of  the  strength  of  40° 
by  Oartier's  alcoholometer,  has  been  added  (a  process  by  which  all 
fermentation  becomes  impossible).    Every  hundred  litres  of  dulce  con- 
tain, therefore,  19  litres  of  absolute  alcohol,  equal  to  33-78  per  cent,  of 
proof  spirit.  Flavour  is  imparted  by  the  addition  of  some  old  selected 
wine,  which  is  kept  in  so-called  '  soleras.'  Ultimately  brandy  is  added 
to  the  mixture  to  the  extent  of  fortifying  it  up  to  36  as  the  minimum, 
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most  frequently  up  to  40  or  42,  and  sometimes,  as  your  custom-house 
correspondent  proved,  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 

'  In  a  butt  of  ordinaiy  sherry  (40  jars)  there  is  mostly  one-fifth  of 
its  volume  of  dulce  (eight  jars) ;  consequently,  about  one-sixth  of 
unfermented  grape  juice,  and  which  remains  unfermented.  The  better 
sherries  are  made  less  sweet,  and  only  the  few  finest  varieties  are  left 
unsweetened.  The  "  dulce"  is  never  plastered,  and  therefore  its  addi- 
tion depresses  a  little  the  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  introduced 
by  the  colom*." 

'  Sherries  contain  from  1^  to  8  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  as  potash 
salt  per  litre  (equal  to  from  17*5  to  93'3  grains  per  bottle  of  one-sixth 
gallon),  and  the  more  the  older  and  better  they  are :  most "  soleras" 
are  near  the  highest  figure.' 

xA.ccording  to  Mr.  Bernard  a  butt  of  sherry  intended  for  the  English 
market  in  1860  was  made  up  as  follows  : — 


1  jar  of  spirit,  about  60  o.p. 
8  jars  of  sweet  wine,  or  dulce. 
7  jars  of  soleras  or  mother  wine. 


10  jars  of  dry  wine,  1854. 
14  jars  of  dry  wine,  1859. 
40  jars  of  sherry. 


Previous  to  its  exportation,  a  portion  of  brandy  is  nearly  always 
added  to  sherry.  The  practice  of  brandy ing  wine  is  a  very  objection- 
able one,  since  it  cannot  fail  to  injure  the  dehcacy  of  the  flavoiu*  of 
the  wine,  and  to  retard  those  natural  changes  in  it  consequent  upon 
keeping,  and  which  are  so  improving  to  its  quality. 

Low-priced  sherries  are  imported  from  Spain  at  about  18Z.  per 
butt,  expressly  for  adulteration.  On  their  arrival  they  are  mixed  with 
Cape  wine  and  cheaj)  brandy,  and  the  mixture  is  flavoured  in  imitation 
of  good  sherry,  the  colour  being  either  increased  or  diminished  accord- 
ing as  brown  or  pale  sherry  is  required. 

'■  There  is  a  place  at  Cadiz  called  the  Aguada,  where  inferior 
wines  are  received  from  various  parts  of  Spain  for  the  piu-pose  of 
mixing  sherry  to  be  shipped  to  England  and  other  countries  as  sherry 
wine.  The  wine  from  the  Oondado  de  Niebla  is  preferred  to  any  other 
wine  for  mixing.' — Thudichmn  and  Diqwe. 

At  the  Bay  of  Hosas  also  there  is  a  mixing  station,  where  wines 
are  prepared  for  North  and  South  America. 

The  author  of  the  '  Tricks  of  Trade'  states  that  atOette,  in  France,, 
gTeat  quantities  of  sherry  are  made  up  and  shipped  for  the  English 
market,  the  composition  of  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  cheap  lohite 
ivine,  strengthened  with  brandy,  coloured  with  treacle,  and  flavoured 
with  almonds. 

Lastly,  the  same  writer  states,  a  kind  of  sherry  is  manufactured  in 
this  country,  the  basis  of  which  is  pale  malt  and  sugar  candy,  a  small 
quantity  of  French  brandy  and  inferior  wine  being  added  to  flavour 
i  tiie  mixture. 

The  practice  of  restoring  muddy  or  ropy  wines  by  means  of  lead 
i  is  also  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  sherry  and  most  of  the  other  wines. 
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Genuine  sherry  is  a  very  wholesome  wine,  in  consequence  of  its 
freedom  from  acidity,  sugar,  and  other  extractive  matters. 

A  variety  of  sherry,  the  well-known  Manzanilla,  is  produced  in 
the  district  of  San  Lucar ;  the  grape  from  which  it  is  made  is  said  to  he 
full  of  flavour  and  to  ripen  early.  '  The  wine  is  i-ank  and  common,  but 
improves  in  taste  and  flavour  by  keeping.  When  its  fermentation  is 
perfect  it  is  of  light  body,  light  colour,  and  has  great  lasting  qualities ; 
but  withal  it  is  so  peculiar  that  a  person  unaccustomed  to  it  would 
believe  it  to  be  a  medicinal  tincture  rather  than  a  •^dne,  and  require 
some  length  of  time  to  habituate  himself  to  its  enjoyment.' — Thudi- 
chum  and  Dupre. 

'  Some  derive  the  name  from  the  town  of  Manzanilla  in  the  Con- 
dado  de  Niebla,  near  Sevilla.  Others  believe  it  to  be  derived  from  man- 
zana,  an  apple.  Others  again  think  that  its  taste,  flavour  and  fragrance, 
and  slight  bitterness  remind  of  the  camomile  flower ;  and  that,  as  this 
is  termed  Manzanilla,  the  wine  was  called  after  it.  It  is  also  alleged, 
but  by  no  means  proved,  that  some  descriptions  of  Manzanilla  wine 
are  produced  by  the  addition  to  ordinary  wine  of  essential  oil  of  camo- 
mile and  other  ingredients.'—  Thudichum  and  Dupre. 

The  wine  which  is  produced  in  the  island  of  SicUy  known  as 
Marsala,  when  exported  to  England  is  always  lirandied,  and  most  of 
that  which  arrives  there  is  made  up  in  imitation  of  sherry.  Never- 
theless, very  excellent  Marsala  is  frequently  met  with  in  this  country. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  set  forth  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  a 
great  variety  of  wines  of  the  sherry  class.  Before  doing  so,  we  will 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  principal  saline  and  mineral  substances  pre- 
sent in  the,;Wce  of  the  grape  and  in  the  wine  made  therefrom. 

The  principal  saline  and  mineral  substances  present  in  grape  juice, 
as  already  elsewhere  stated,  are  free  tartaric  and  malic  acids,  tar- 
trate of  potash,  tartrate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium, 
jjhosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  manganese,  iron,  and  silicic  acid.  The 
malic  acid  occurs  in  largest  proportion  in  unripe  grapes. 

The  different  proportions  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  wine 
exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  wine.  It  is,  how- 
ever, much  to  be  regretted  that  very  few  reliable  analyses  exist  of  the 
ash  of  pm-e  must,  and  particularly  of  that  from  which  sherry  is  ob- 
tained, and  still  fewer  of  the  ash  of  pure  and  natural  sherry  ;  so  that 
there  are  but  slight  data  to  go  upon  whereby  the  exact  amount  and 
composition  of  the  ash  either  of  the  pure  must  or  the  pure  sherry  may 
be  determined.  As  far  as  the  analyses  recorded  go,  it  would  appear 
that  the  ash  of  genuine  sherry  amounts  to  about  0-26  per  cent,  of  the 
wine,  equal  to  about  29-2  grains  per  bottle  of  one-sixth  of  a  gallon,  , 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  to  about  0-013,  equal  to  1-4  grain  per  bottle. 
As  will  appear  hereafter,  these  data  are  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  determination  of  the  questions  of  the  genuineness  and  of  the  plas- 
tering of  the  sherries  and  other  wines,  the  results  of  the  analysis  of 
which  are  about  to  be  stated  in  detaih 
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Spec.  grav.  at  15-5°  C 
Absolute  alcohol  by 

weight 
Proof  spirit  . 
Grape  sugar  . 
Cane  sugar  . 
Tartaric  acid 
Acetic  acid  . 
Sulphuric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Total  solids  . 
Ash 

Nitrogen 
Alkalinity  of  ash 
Sulphate"  of  potash, I 

grains  per  bottle  j 
Bitartrate  of  potash,  | 

grains  per  bottle  J 


Old  brown  Sherry, 
20  years  in  bottle. 

Santiago,  1858. 

Finest  MontiUa. 

Amontillado. 

Manzanilla. 

Marsala. 

1004-48 

990-0 

990-5 

987-6 

984-0 

1003-34 

16-210 

14-640 

15-830 

17-098 

35-03 

31-73 

34-32 

36-80 

43-61 

33-65 

4-015 

0-087 

1-553 

0-991 

0-780 

3-598 

none. 

none. 

none. 

none. 

none. 

none. 

0-405 

0-426 

0-411 

0-375 

0-306 

0-485 

0-049 

0-067 

0-042 

0-021 

O-OoO 

0-054 

0-113 

0-206 

0-087 

0-087 

0-163 

0-136 

0-027 

0-021 

0-026 

0-017 

0-023 

0-059 

6-493 

3-005 

3-322 

2-422 

2-464 

5-963 

0-411 

0-602 

0-629 

0-532 

0-404 

0-412 

0-030 

0-024 

0-025 

0-020 

0-028 

0-034 

0-028 

0-044 

0-019 

0-019 

0-028 

0-026 

28-7 

52-2 

21-9 

21-9 

41-3 

34-6 

13-2 

20-4 

8-8 

8-8 

12-8 

12-0 

Spec.  grav.  at  15-5°  C.  . 
Absolute  alcohol  by) 
weight      .       .  j" 
Proof  spirit  . 
Grape  sugar  . 
Cane  sugar  . 
Tartaric  acid  . 
Acetic  acid  . 
Sulphuric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Total  solids  . 
Ash 

Nitrogen 
Alkalinity  of  ash 
Sulphate  of  potash,  | 

grain"  per  bottle  J 
Bitartrate  of  potash,) 

grains  per  bottle  J" 


0) 


1002-08  1000-65 


16-084 

34-83 
2-348 

none. 
0-526 
0-088 
0-132 
0-084 
6-409 
0-349 
0-022 
0-036 

33-5 
16-8 


16-155 

34-93 
3-652 

none. 
0-531 
0-054 
0-135 
0-067 
5-925 
0-342 
0-018 
0-053 

34-1 
24-8 


m 
o 


06 


990-1 
17-584 

37-83 

1-  243 
none. 

0-432 
0-026 
0-210 
0  010 

2-  764 
0-500 
0-025 
0-009 

53-3 
4-0 


988-9 
18-923 

40-64 

1-  264 
none. 

0-397 
0-071 
0-071 
0-018 
3-174 
0-474 
0-022 
0-006 

18-0 

2-  8 


§3 

02 


993-2 
18-923 

40-64 

2-  6S0 
none. 

0-324 
0-099 
0-153 
0-019 
4-406 
0-444 
0-023 
0-008 

39-6 

3-  6 


990-2 
17-903 

38-52 
1-018 

none. 
0360 
0-036 
0-178 
0-012 

3-  594 
0-466 
0-027 
0-010 

45-0  . 

4-  8 


3  D  2 
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Spec.  grav.  at  15'5°  C. 
Absolute  alcohol  by 

weight 
Proof  spirit  . 
Grape  sugar  . 
Cane  sugar  . 
Tartaric  acid 
Acetic  acid  . 
Sulphuric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Total  solids  . 
Ash 

Nitrogpn 
Alkalinity  of  ash 
Sulphate  of  potash,"^ 

grains  per  bottle  j 
Bitartrate  of  .potash,  \ 

grains  per  bottle  f 


Restaurant 
Sherry. 

Public-house 
Sherry. 

Public-house 
Sherry. 

PubUc-house 
Sherry. 

Public-house 
Sherry. 

Hambro'  Shen-j'. 

if' 

u 

<u 
x: 

M 

*o 

i 

391-8 

993-7 

997-9 

990-8 

995-8 

995-3 

yob  0 

18-538 

18-847 

18-154 

17-584 

18-231 

18-613 

17-250 

39-83 

40-47 

39-03 

37-84 

39-19 

39-99 

Q'7.1  Q 

2-493 

1-754 

1-421 

2-055 

1-948 

4-383 

1  /Oo 

none. 

1-850 

1-741 

0-711 

1-951 

none. 

0-481 

0-360 

0-445 

0-360 

0-330 

0-368 

0-285 

0-219 

0-045 

0-025 

0-066 

0-074 

0-045 

0-006 

U  Izo 

0-096 

0-216 

0-135 

0-192 

0-183 

0-034 

0007 

0-022 

0-022 

0-017 

0-025 

0-024 

0-015 

O-OOo 

3-926 

4-888 

5-776 

4-082 

5-594 

4-976 

2-907 

0-326 

0-502 

0-390 

0-482 

0-480 

0-124 

0-145 

0-017 

0-029 

0-027 

0-020 

0-028 

0-018 

0-018 

0-016 

0-008 

0-010 

0012 

0-005 

0-013 

0-012 

24-4 

54-6 

33-9 

48-7 

46-5 

8-5 

1-7 

7-6 

3-6 

4-8 

5-6 

2-4 

6-0 

5-6 

Sherry. 

Sheri-y. 

Sherry. 

Sherry. 

Xeres. 

Vino 
fino. 

Espe- 
rado. 

Spec.  grav.  at  15-5°  C. . 

984-8 

986-2 

994-2 

997-0 

1-0584 

983-0 

988-1 

Absolute  alcohol  by") 

16-154 

17-33 

17-582 

17-453 

13-23 

18-23 

17-25 

■weight      .       .  j 

Proof  spirit  . 

34-94 

37-31 

37-83 

37-51 

28-62 

39-19 

37-13 

Grape  sugar  . 

0-145 

1-382 

2-524 

3-118 

5-82 

1-401 

1-97 

Cane  sugar  .  . 

16-35 

Tartaric  acid 

■0-307 

0-360 

0-372 

0-373 

J  0-153 

0-331 

0-390 

Acetic  acid  . 

0-065 

0-042 

0-041 

0-020 

0-028 

004-i 

Sulphuric  acid 

0-230 

0-216 

0-198 

0-189 

0-206 

0-181 

Phosphoric  acid  . 

0-019 

0-024 

0-021 

0-025 

0-016 

0-018 

Total  solids  . 

1-610 

2-499 

4-736 

4892 

23-89 

2-221 

2-74 

Ash  .... 

0-472 

0-472 

0-600 

0-483 

0-14 

0-342 

0-440 

Alkalinity  of  ash  . 

0-040 

Sulphate  of  potash, ) 

58-23 

54-7 

50-1 

47-9 

52-31 

45-82 

grains  per  bottle  J 
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Sherry. 

Hamburg  Sherry. 

nilla. 

Spec.  grav.  at  15'5°  C.  . 

990-9 

997-3 

997-4 

989-5 

994-7 

992-4 

988-4 

Absolute  alcohol  by  } 

1  7-£!n7 
i  i  o\jl 

18-231 

18-361 

17-094 

17-563 

18-230 

12-384 

weight      .      .  j 

oy  JLy 

Proof  spirit  . 

37-26 

39-19 

Ot)  Ou 

26-81 

Grape  sugar . 

4-527 

6-147 

3-838 

5-106 

6-200 

0-184 

Cane  sugar  . 

0-430 

0-352 

0-346 

Tartaric  acid 

0-432 

0-437 

0-372 

0-355 

0-375 

Acetic  acid  . 

0-019 

0-019 

0-023 

0-047 

0-045 

0-039 

0-097 

Sulphuric  acid 

0-154 

0-026 

0-019 

0-023 

0-020 

0-054 

0-041 

Phosphoric  acid  . 

0-021 

0-017 

0-018 

0-018 

0-015 

0-021 

Total  solids  . 

3-134 

6-930 

6-758 

4-628 

6-324 

6-522 

1-534 

Ash  .... 

0-300 

0088 

0-116 

0-131 

0-166 

0-344 

0-243 

Alkalinity  of  ash  . 

0-033 

0-021 

0-028 

0-U30 

0-038 

0-061 

Sulphate  of  potash, } 

1  38-99 

i 

6-24 

4-81 

11-93 

5-06 

13-67 

10-37 

grains  per  bottle  J 

Sherries  from  the  Pura  Wine  Association. 

Spec.  grav.  at  15-5°  C.  . 

988-8 

988-3 

992-1 

986-8 

994*8 

989-8 

985-9 

Absolute  alcohol  by) 

12-066 

12-231 

14-909 

16-384 

14-636 

14-364 

15-667 

weii^ht.     .      .  j" 

Proof  spirit  . 

26-12  1 

26-49 

32-38 

35-40 

31-71 

31-09 

33-97 

Grape  sugar . 

0-242 

0-308 

3-265 

0-804 

2-273 

0-585 

1-683 

Cane  sugar  . 

Tartaric  acid 

0-307 

0-322 

0-330 

0  307 

0-292 

0-312 

0-304 

Acetic  acid  . 

0-066 

0-048 

0-107 

0-048 

0-130 

0-057 

0-038 

Sulphuric  acid 

0029 

0-043 

0-029 

none. 

0-044 

0-027 

0-044 

Phosphoric  acid  . 

0-022 

0-025 

0-0-27 

0-029 

0-027 

0-019 

0-031 

Total  solids  . 

1-940 

1-991 

3-472 

2-602 

3-703 

2-856 

2-448 

Ash  .... 

0-278 

0-293 

0-249 

0-228 

0-294 

0-260 

0-272 

Alkalinity  of  ash  . 

0-089 

0-094 

0-083 

0-090 

0-086 

0-087 

0-099 

Sulphate  of  potash, | 

7-34 

1 

10-85 

7-34 

none. 

11-14 

6-84 

11-14 

grains  per  bottle  j. 

Reviewing  tlie  first  thirt}^-'two  analyses  above  given,  it  appears : — 

1.  That  tliirty-one  of  tlie  thirty-two  samples  are  fortified  with 
extraneous  spirit  to  a  large  extent.  This  spirit,  doubtless,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  and  probably  in  every  instance,  is  derived  either  from  corn, 
beetroot,  or  potato,  and  not  from  the  grape.  While  the  average 
amoimt  of  proof  spirit  furnished  by  the  must  from  whicli  sherries  are 
made  at  Xeres,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  is  about  19  per  cent., 
the  lowest  quantity  found  by  the  author  was  28-62,  and  the  highest 
43'61,  the  mean  of  all  the  analyses  being  37-44.  In  fact,  the  quan- 
tity of  spirit  added  falls  not  very  far  short  of  that  actually  furnished 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  gi-ape  juice  itself. 

2.  That  twenty-six  of  the  thirty-two  samples  of  wine  were  de- 
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cidedly  plastered.    Tlie  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potasli  found  in  the 
wines,^  after  deducting  six  grains  per  bottle,  being  the  full  amount 
met  with  in  natural  sherry,  ranged  from  12-0  per  bottle  to  o2-23  grains, 
if  we  exclude  the  artificially  compounded  IJambro'  sherries.  These 
quantities  give  72*0  grains  as  the  lowest,  and  313-38  grains  as  .the 
highest  amount  per  gallon.     It  Avill  be  seen  therefore  that  these 
analyses  bear  out  the  statement  of  Dr.  Thudichiun  that  all  the  sherries 
imported  into  this  country  are  plastered — that  is  to  say,  the  must  is 
dusted  over  with  plaster  of  Paris  or  sulphate  of  lime ;  in  addition  to 
which  it  is  also  fi-equently  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  burning  sul- 
phur, whereby  a  still  fiu-ther  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  introdueed 
into  the  wine.    Thudichum  gives  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash 
contained  in  sherries  as  varying  from  36-1  to  169-2  grains  per  bottle  of 
one-sixth  of  a  gallon,  or  per  gallon  from  216-6  to  1015-2  grains.  It 
will  be  seen  that  our  highest  quantity  per  bottle  amounts  to  58-2,  and, 
deducting  6  grains  for  the  full  normal  amount  ever  present,  there 
remain  313-4  grains  per  gallon,  or  about  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  ; 
the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  therefore  met  with  in  these 
analyses  is  much  below  the  amount  given  by  Dr.  Thudichum,  namely, 
rather  over  two  and  a  quarter  ounces. 

3.  That  in  addition  to  the  fortifying  and  plastering^  seven  of  the 
vsdnes  contained  considerable  amounts  of  cane  suf/ar,  the  presence  of 
which  affords  of  course  clear  evidence  of  adulteration. 

4.  That  some  of  the  Hambro'  and  public-house  sherries  contained 
very  little  wine  at  all,  but  consisted  cliiefly  of  spirit,  sugar,  and 
water,  flavoured  ;  in  fact,  these  mixtures  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  wines  at  all. 

5.  That  in  striking  contrast  with  the  above  results,  in  respect' to 
the  amounts  of  alcohol  and  sulphate  of  potash  found,  are  the  wines 
of  the  Pure  Wine  Association — these  being  for  the  most  part  un- 
brandied  and  uuplastered. 

We  have  stated  that  several  of  the  samples  were  of  the  highest 
quality  obtainable  in  this  country,  and  were  tested  in  order  to  fmnish 
the  best  procurable  standards  for  comparison ;  and  yet,  excellent  as 
many  of  those  samples  were,  judged  by  the  only  standards  we  have' to 
guide  us  in  this  country,  it  will  be  seen  that  not  one  of  the  thirty-two 
wines  examined  can  be  regarded  as  the  piu'e  and  natural  product  of  the 
grape  alone. 

STADEIKA  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  different  qualities  of  Madeira  are  distinguished  as  south  and 
north  wines,  according  to  the  side  of  the  island  on  which  the  plants 
were  grown  from  which  the  wine  was  made,  the  former  being  three 
times  more  valuable  than  the  latter. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  better  qualities  of  Madeira,  the  juice  is~ 
expressed  by  trampling  on  the  grapes ;  this  is  drawn  off,  and  a  fiu-ther 
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quantity  of  juice  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  press  on  the  murk  and 
troni  this  an  inferior  qnality  of  wine  is  prepared.  The  fermentation  is 
tated  about  six  weeks,  the  juice  being  constantly  agi- 

The  juice  is  fermented  in  barrels  and  is  then  drawn  off  into 
smaller  barrels  or  bags  of  goat  sldn.  Brandy  is  mostly  mixed  with 
the  must  to  the  extent  of  from  one  half  to  one  gallon  to  a  Portu- 
guese pipe  As  soon  as  the  first  fermentation  is  complete  a  second 
addition  of  brandy  is  made,  and  after  the  lapse  of  three  weeks  it  is 
racked  off  and  fined,  and  then  a  third  addition  of  one  gallon  of  brandy 
..takes  place.   In  consequence  this  wine  requires  about  siS  years  for  ripen- 

nf;  W  ' l^st^  addition  of  brandy  is  made 
just  before  exportation.  "^''^^ 

is  ^f^^^^^^  tlie  addition  of  brandy  retards  the  maturation  of  wine,  it 
is  said  to  eftectually  prevent  it  turning  ropy,  bitter  and  som-. 

manlt™t^b~  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

had  re^Lurir''^  of  the  wine,  heat  and  motion  are 

One  plan  is  to  keep  the  wines  in  stores  heated  to  about  32°  0. 
Another  IS  to  place  the  bottles,  well  corked,  in  heaps  of  fermenting 


manure 


Eas^wL  f >,.T  Tfl  ^^r*^"''^  «^  ^ore  ^cyages  to  the 

L-ast  Indies  the  heat  of  the  chmate  and  the  constant  agitation  in  which 
the  wine  is  kept  very  greatly  improving  its  qualities." 

lar  I  those  of  r'     ^"^f"  are  in  the  main  simi- 

lar to  those  of  sherry  and  other  white  wines.    Madeira  of  inferior 

refemXfontf\r ^  ? ^^d  Wslitbri^ 
wte  in  tW     ?  "^"'S       really  not  containing  a  drop  of  that 

w  ne  caUed  F./.,rTt  ^^"^'^'t  ^^^^^imes  madf  from  a  Canaiy 
rrmrnvp^  n    f'  somewhat  resembles  Madeira,  and,  like  \X, 

is  impioved  by  heat  and  agitation.    This  is  mixed  with  a  small  ouan- 

the  EaTtTndies^'^M  '  ?  "^"T."^  ^^^^^^'a  which  has  been  to 
has  never  been  to  the         f 'if  'tI^-"'  undergone  the  vovage 

decept-;^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ther^tyoTfe^:^^^^^^ 

subject,  we  find  in  the  '  xSrof^tt^^^^^  •  '^^^ 

tions  are  practised.'  ^  '      ®°       required  adultera- 
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Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  Madeira  is  adulterated  may  be 
formed  when  it  is  known  that  not  more  than  25,000  pipes  are  made  ; 
of  these  not  more  than  3,000  belong  to  the  first  growth,  of  which  only 
about  one-half  reaches  this  country. 

CAPE  WDTBS  AND  THEIR  ADT7LTEKATI0NS. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  wine  produced  at  the  Cape  for  importation 
to  this  country  is  strongly  hrandied  and  made  up  in  imitation  of  port 
and  sherry.  The  imports  have  fallen  off  during  the  last  few  years  to 
almost  nothing. 

*  The  fermented  wines  are  sulphured,  either  by  fumes  or  by  tlie  ad- 
mixture of  flowers  of  sulphur  ;  freshly-killed  meat  is  himg  np'in  them, 
for  who  knows  what  purpose  ?  Lastly  they  are  dosed  with  Cape-smoke^ 
so  called,  i.e.  indigenous  brandy.' — Thudichmn  m%d  I>upre. 

Many  Cape  wines  are  characterised  by  a  peculiar  earthy  or  slaty 
taste,  due  probably  to  imperfections  in  the  method  of  preparation. 

PORT  KM)  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  grapes  from  which  port  wine  is  made  are  trodden  on  a  platform 
by  men,  and  the  juice,  together  with  the  stalks  or  husks,  transferred 
to  stone  vats,  the  stalks  not  being  separated.  Port  wine,  therefore, 
possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  astringency  which  is  only  in  part 
removed  as  the  crust  forms,  and  as  the  wine  ages. 

After  the  first  fermentation  is  over  brandy  is  added,  and  if  the  must 
from  which  the  wine  is  obtained  was  deficient  in  sugar,  an  addition  of 
that  substance  is  also  made,  as  well  as  not  unfrequently  coloiwimj  matter. 
The  sugar  added  may  be  either  cane,  beet,  or  grape  sugar,  but  not  un- 
commonly a  portion  of  the  must  is  evaporated  as  in  the  case  of  sheiTy, 
and  the  extract  so  procured  is  added  to  the  ordinary  must.  When 
colouring  matter  is  employed  the  addition  is  made  by  treading  with 
the  grapes  one  or  other  of  the  substances  usually  resorted  to,  as  dried 
and  powdered  elderber7'ies  or  black  cherries.    In  good  yeaj's  grapes  con- 
tain a  sufficient  amount  of  colouring  matter  to  afford  all  the  colour 
necessary,  especially  when  mixed  v^dth  a  proper  quantity  of  the  tinto 
wine.    Sometimes  however,  even  in  good  years,  port  wine  becomes  of 
a  brownish-red  colour,  and  in  such  cases  artificial  colom'ing  matters 
have  to  be  employed,  and  Jerupiga  is  resorted  to,  but  these  are  added 
at  a  later  stage  of  the  manufacture. 

Jerupiga  is  a  compound  expressly  prepared  for  the  adidteration  of 
port  wine ;  it  consists  of  the  juice  of  elderberries,  bi-ozon  sugar,  un- 
fermented  grape  juice,  and  brandy. 

Towards  the  middle  of  November  the  wine  has  deposited  its  lees ; 
it  is  then  transferred  into  pipes,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  it  is  brought  down  to  Oporto  and  Villa  Nova  to  be  there  stored. 
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Analyses  of  Port  Wine. 


Pure  Wine  Association. 

Ports. 

Specific  Gravity  at  15"5"  C  .  . 

988-8 

996-3 

991-3 

992-3 

1006.84 

1001-08 

Absolute  Alcohol  by  "Weight . 

13-308 

15-166 

11-230 

8-625 

16-17 

17-75 

Proof  spirit  .... 

28-79 

32-91 

24-36 

18-76 

34-97 

38-18 

Tartaric  acid  .... 

0-460 

0-532 

0-008 

0-622 

0-396 

0-420 

Acetic  acid  .... 

0-032 

0-030 

0-068 

0  061 

0-043 

0-041 

Phosphoric  acid 

0-031 

0-045 

0-032 

0-021 

0-025 

0-024 

Sulphuric  acid 

0-021 

0-046 

0-042 

0-016 

0-016 

0-020 

Ash  

0-189 

0-294 

0-230 

0-275 

0-253 

0-260 

Alkalinity  of  ash  . 

0-072 

0-085 

0-113 

0-068 

Grape  sugar  .... 

0-581 

1-308 

0-351 

0-436 

7-06 

6-00 

Total  solids  .... 

2-425 

4-555 

2-067 

2-067 

7-96 

7-02 

Sulphate  of  potash,  grains  ) 
per  bottle     .       .       .  j 

5-31 

10-71 

10-63 

4-55 

4-00 

6-05 

According  to  Tliudicliuni  and  Dupre,  no  port  wine  reaches  Engfland 
■wliicli  contains  less  than  three  gallons  of  hrandy  to  the  pipe,  but  heavily 
hrandied  wines  contain  as  much  as  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  gallons. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  large  addition  of  brandy  is  that  it  affords  the 
quichest  and  most  certain  means  of  rendering  the  -wine  marketable,  but 
not  drinkable,  for  it  really  retards  the  matiu-ation.  The  brandy  stops 
fermentation  so  that  the  wine  may  be  exported  to  any  climate — and 
indeed  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  if,  with  about  40  per  cent,  of  proof 
spirit  in  it,  it  did  not  keep.  ,  To  become  mellow  and  sound  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  wine  should  be  stored  in  bottle  for  six  or  eight  j^ears. 

In  addition  to  all  the  otiier  braudyings,  port  wine  receives  one  per 
cent     proof  spirit  on  shipment. 

Thudichum  and  Dupre  state  that  the  alcohol  in  natural  port  wine 
ranges  from  9  per  cent.,  the  lowest,  to  13-9  per  cent.,  we  presume  by 
volume,  the  highest  limit,  equal  to  from  15-8  to  24-8  per  cent,  of 
proof  spirit. 

Jerupiga  is  extensively  imported  into  this  country  for  the  adul- 
teration of  port  wine.  By  a  return  made  some  years  since  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  the  late  Mr.  Oliveira,  it  ap- 
pears that  Jerupiga  was  imported  and  used  by  some  of  the  first  houses 
engaged  in  the  -wine  trade  in  this  country. 

Another  substance  used  to  colour  port  wine,  both  in  Portugal  and 
at  home,  is  lo(/ioood;  large  quantities  of  this  dye  are,  it  is  stated,  im- 
ported into  Oporto, 

The  wines  of  Valencia,  Bene  Carlo,  and  Alicante,  beiuo-  rich  in 
colour,  are  made  up  to  imitate  port  wine,  and  the  casks  are  prepared 
to  resemble  port  pipes  in  size  and  appearance.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  these  wines,  Mr.  Bernard  states,  are  sent  to  France  to  be  used  in  the 
blending  of  other  wines  and  in  the  preparation  of  imitation  ports 
shipped  to  this  country  from  Marseilles. 
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Lastly,  port  wines  are  adulterated  at  Oporto  by  the  addition  of 

snSlT;.r''';  i^'^'P^^^-    It  ^«      t^^^  that  th{ 

supply  oi  port  wme  is  mamtauied  at  a  tolerably  uniform  average  no 
matter  what  may  have  been  the  vintage.  ^  ° 

Catcdan  has  lately  been  introduced  into  this  country.  It  is  a 
fepanish  port  wme,  but  is  often  sold  as  the  product  of  Portuc^al 

it  IS  therefore  evident  that  port  wine  is  subject  to  a  large  amount 
ot  adulteration,  beiore  it  reaches  this  country;  after  its  arrival  here 
It  IS  frequently  subjected  to  further  sophistication. 

Sometimes  it  is  diluted,  brandied,  and  then  coloured  by  the  mix- 
ture termed  Jerupiga,  or  by  means  of  logwood.  The  brilliancy  of  its 
colour  is  sometimes  increased  by  means  of  alum,  and  if  turbid,  it  is 
cleared  by  gypsum^jwhilQ  increased  a,stringency  is  imparted  by  means 
ot  oak  sawdust.  Not  unfrequently  peculiar  tiavom-s  or  bouquets  are 
artihcially  communicated  to  port  wine:  the  principal  substances  used 
tor  this  purpose  are  extract  of  sioeet  briar,  on-is  root,  and  cherry  laurel 
toater. 

In  other  cases  the  true  flavour  and  taste  are  given  to  factitious  port 
by  means  of  a  tincttore  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  grape. 

The  resemblance  to  port  is  further  increased  by  adding  salt  of  tartar 
to  the  wme,  which  is  one  of  the  natural  constituents  of  the  grape. 
lh]s  salt  after  a  time  becomes  in  part  deposited  in  a  crvstaUine  state 
Irom  gpnume  port  wme,  either  on  the  sides  of  the  cask,  or  in  the  bottle 
in  which  It  IS  kept,  it  carrying  down  with  it  some  of  the  colouriuf^ 
matter  of  the  wme,  thus  forming  the  crust.  The  fabricators  of  spm-ioul 
port  have  not  forgotten  to  imitate  this  criterion  of  a  good  wine. 

For  this  purpose  a  hot  satiu-ated  solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  colomed 
red  with  a  decoction  of  Brazilwood,  is  placed  in  the  cask  and  roUed 
about  in  it  until  the  sides  becomes  covered  with  the  crystallised  sub- 
stance, after  which  the  imitation  wine  is  poured  in.  Bottles  even  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  very  corks  are  also  dyed. 

The  crust  of  port  wine  is  an  indication  of  its  age,  and  not  only  is  this 
produced  in  the  manner  just  pointed  out,  but  likewise  in  other  ways ; 
one  of  these  is  to  put  new  port  into  warm  water,  the  temperature'  of 
this  is  raised  to  the  bt^iling  point,  after  which  the  wine  is  put  Back 
into  the  cellar,  when  it  soon  deposits  a  crust  which  might  pass  for  the 
growth  of  years. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  list  of  adulterations  practised 
upon  that  much-abused  wine,  port. 

Accum_  states,  '  many  thousand  pipes  of  spoiled  cider  are  annually 
brought  hither  from  the  country  for  the  pm-pose  of  being  converted 
into  factitious  port  wine.' 

Another_  method  practised  of  adulterating  port  wine  is  to  mix  to- 
gether a  variety  of  cheap  red  wines,  adding  a  little  genuine  port.  This 
system  is  exposed  in  a  work  entitled  '  Wine  and  Spirit  Adulterations 
Umnasked.'  The  author  states  that  large  vats  are  kept  by  the  manu- 
facturer in  which  diflerent  inferior  wines  are  mixed  together  in  imita- 
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tiqn  of  port.  These  are  for  the  most  part  Bene  Carlo,  Figueras  and 
Eed  Cape.  One  or  more  of  these  are  mixed  together,  a  proportion  of 
common  port  added,  and  a  small  qiiantit}^  of  Mountain  to  impart  a 
softness  and  give  a  rich  appearance.  Salt  of  tartar  will  ensure  a  quick 
and  firm  crust,  and  ffU7n  dragon  gives  a  fulness  of  flavour,  a  consist- 
ency of  body,  and  a  good  face.  Berry  dye,  a  colouring  matter  imported 
Irom  Germany  for  the  express  pm-pose  of  adulteration,  will  increase 
the  deep  purple  tmt,  while  with  washings  of  brandy  casks  the  whole 
compoimd  IS  made  perfect.  Wine  thus  made  up  would  cost  only  about 
lbs.  per  dozen,  every  expense  included. 

Various  receipts  have  been  published  for  the  manufacture  of  spuri- 
ous port.    The  following  are  from  the  '  Publicans'  Guide : '— '  The  ca«k 
IS  to  be  weU  sulphiu-ed,  and  then  twelve  gallons  of  strong  port,  three 
gallons  of  Cognac  brandy,  six  of  proof  spirits  of  wine,  and  forty-two 
ot  good  rough  cider,  making  in  all  a  compound  at  the  rate  of  18s  per 
dozen.  _  A  second  receipt  is  as  foUows :— '  Take  forty-five  gallons  of 
Cider,  SIX  of  brandy,  two  of  a  decoction  of  sloes,  and  eight  of  port  wine 
lo  increase  the  colour,  tincture  of  red  sanders^Dood  or  cudbear  must 
be  added.    The  wme  is  to  be  bottled  in  a  few  davs,  and  a  teaspoonful 
ot  powdered  catechu  added  to  each  bottle  to  give  a  rough  and  astrin- 
gent flavour  and  to  ensure  a  fine  crust;  lastlv,  in  order  to  give  an 
appearance  of  age  the  ends  of  the  corks  are  to  be  stained  by  soakino- 
them  m  a  strong  decoction  of  Brazilwood  containing  a  little  alum.'  " 
'  T  1   •  '  GJazette  of  Health  '  contains  the  following  receipt 

bppffw!        !  ^'T  °'  g'^^lo^^'  of  the  juice  of  red 

rhatany  root  bnused  half  a  pound.    First  infuse  the  logwood  and 

ThenTtraTn'  Jf     —  ^^'"'^  ™^  -  cider ira  week 

ilien  strain  the  liquor,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  ingredients  •  keen  it 
m  a  cask  for  a  month,  when  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle.'  "  '  ^ 

i.  fi  ^'^'"'^  '^""f  manufactm-e  of  Southampton  Port 

IS  from  the  same  work:-' Take  cider  thirty-six  gallons,  elder  wine 
^even  gallons,  brandy  five  gallons,  damson  wine  eleven  gallons,™ 

J^r^lv        appears  that  great  and  scandalous  tricks  are  played  with  the 
English  gentleman's  favourite  after-dinner  bevera-e  ^ 
^n,  iSi   ^^^^^.^^Ption  of  port  wine  has  recently  miich  declined-partlv 
doi^tless,  owing  to  its  excessive  strength,  and  partly  in  conseqx^ence 
of  the  knowledge  of  Its  adydteration  being  more%xtLsively  dXsed 
It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  this  result  will  lead  to  a  reaptirm  nrS  fl  u 
the  adulterators  that  they  are  perilling  the  col^su^pti  rof  th^^ 
m  this  the  gi-eat  port  wme  drinking  countiy. 

FRENCH  WINES  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

We  have  obtained  from  the  treafiqp  nf  ivr^^oc^a  ti    t  i 
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...n^^®  '^^^^  from  the  Grenache,  in  the  liomsillon  district  is 

7^flTtZ  "  ^"^"^  ^--P-      carried  t'o  ih 

?ff  9  lul  nf      7'"^-  'v*°  ^^"^  ^^^^^  l^een  drawn 

nn;i  f  1  i     •  f  ^'"'"^  are  added  to  every  100  litres  of  the  liquor 

fortnShtT  '^1.^'  immediately  put  into  well  sulphured  casks^  A 
frnth  fL  ^s  M,  and  the  racking  is  repeated  eveiy 

month  for  about  six  months,  tiU  the  wine  remains  clear.    It  must 
be  left  in  the  cask  for  fifteen  years  before  it  can  be  drunk 
tl.o  f^^§"'''^P^"  Roussillon  district  are  mashed  bv  treadino-,  and 

the  berries  are  not  separated  from  the  stalks.    The  cuva<.e  is  mo't^ 
performed  in  barrels  from  which  the  top  has  been  removed  The 
plasUring  of  the  must  is  not  uncommon  in  this  district,  and  contributes 
in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  above  quoted,  not  a  li  tie  to  make  the 

fcS  rhiHiTl  "'"'^'^^  ^'^^^'^  -fr-hLg 

acidity  which  alone  makes  sugary  wines  tolerable. 

ihe  lower  classes  of  the  Pefpignan  wines  are  always  treated  with 
tHGMer;  and  again  m  the  Langitedoc,  the  grapes  are  trodden  with  the 
leet,  or  mashed  with  machines,  consisting  of  revolving  cylinders  They 
ai-e  ordinarily  powdered  over  with  plaster  of  Paris  - 
n.,  ™es  of  Gilles  are  of  a  brilliant  purple  colour,  soft,  of 
much  body  and  strength,  and  they  possess  what  the  French  caU  nerve 
and  mordant.  They  are  called  vins  fermes,  because  they  can  be  used  to 
give  colour,,  strength  and  body  to  wines  which  do  not  possess  those 
properties,  and  hence  they  have  also  been  termed  vim  de  remede 

Ihe  feeble  wines  of  this  district  are  fortified  with  sjnrit  ■  the  grapes 
are  put  into  a  caiddron  and  heated  in  order  to  macerate  the  hard 
skins  and  to  allow  the  colouring  matter  in  them  to  be  extracted  more 
easily,  ijae  grapes  so  treated  are  afterwards  put  either  into  spirit  or 
into  new  wine.  K  similar  means  has  long  been  adopted  in  the  manu- 
iacture  of  wines  m  Oporto.  The  fermenting  vats  of  the  Languedoc  are 
irequently  after  twenty-four  hours  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  wine 
which  then  has  attained  only  a  dark  rose  coloiu-.  This  wine  is  fermented 
m  that  state  and  send  off"  to  the  Burgogne  to  serve  in  what  the  French  - 
call  the  'arrangement '  of  the  Burgundy  wines. 

The  wines  of  St.  Gilles  are  most  commonly  used  for  the  artificial 
production  of  port  and  sherry,  of  which  not  a  little  is  thus  made  in 
A.eres  itself. 

'  We  know  it  for  certain  that  a  little  brandy  is  added  to  common, 
very  common  Bordeaux  wines.  We  know  also  that  the  better  Medoc 
wines  are  mixed  with  some  Hermitage  to  give  them  a  little  more 
alcoholic  strength.  We  know  as  certainly  that  of  the  thousands  of 
barriques  of  good  and  best  clarets  of  good  years  not  one  receives  a 
partiple  of  brandy,  but  even  if  it  did,  its  alcoholic  strength  would  be 
nothing  like  that  of  Oporto  vnne.'—T/mdic/m7n  and  Bupre. 

Burgundy  may  be  classed  amongst  the  claret  wines  :  it  is  perhaps 
the  finest  of  all  the  natural  red  wines ;  it  is  stronger  than  ordinary 
Ciarets,  the  strength  being  sometimes  increased  by  the  addition  of 
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trandy.    It  possesses  a  powerful  aroma,  and  a  delicionc?  ati,!  1o.+- 
flavour  ;  It  is  slightly  astringent,  andlience  sometimes  occasbn^lt  J 
ache  and  indigestion.    It  must  be  remembered,  Wver  tC  - 

^^^^^^ 

In  many  parts  of  Bm-gundy  the  addition  of  suaar  to  thp  n.„«f  • 
very  common,  m  some  cases  amountino-  toas  mSl  V        i  1^ 
the  piece.    Messrs.  Thudichum  and  as  much  as  20  pounds  to 

fier/ness  and  alcoholici^y  aXo-^^^^^^^^  f''  ^^^^ 

of  which  amateurs  complairLSs  Lm  f^^^^^^^^^ 

that  more  objectionable  PopitTes  are  bTno  n^^^^  f  ""''^ 

the  general  products  of  the  06te  d'Oi'  ^  '  natural  qualities  of 

unpSlledTy'anVpro'L^  of  Bm-gundy  which  is 

fei'mentation  i'  co^m^le"  and^he  ^nl^h^^^^^^^^ 
desired  to  impart  to  the  wine  aU  theTn?n„v  ^?  .  ^^'^  is 

the  husks.    For  this  vm^ose  the  hiX  wi  •  ^  extracted  from 

the  chapeauhave  to  W  LouthWi^P^''^  ^°"^«ted  in 

The  top^f  the  chapeau,  S  is  mo^^^^^^  the  alcoholic  fluid, 

therefore  taken  olF,  and  two™  W  I      f ^^^r,  is 

mount  to  the  top  of  the  chrpmi^.^^r''^^ 

men  can  stand  Spon  it  for  sCe  tiJ^^'^^^^^^^^  bo  dense  that  the 
with  one  foot  through  the  cZVTfuT  f^^^  T""  a  hole 

and  gradually  succeeds  with  mich  t^Tbf^^^  ^^'^'^S^ 
sink  through'  the  crust  ilTe  W  telow"^^^^^ 
gaged  the  whole  chapeau  is  broken  to  r.^!        ^  ^H^^ 
^th  the  wine.     These  men  now  worf°  the  whof  '^^'^^^^^ 
mix  It  thoroughly  in  all  directronTwith  t^e  winf  f*"'  T'^^ 
an  hour.    They  then  emero'e  from  fhp  iS.  ?        ^^o^t  ^alf 

dye,  and  afte/  wipin 'X^ir  ^oSe.  t  S'".?  ^^^^  ^  ^^'^  ^'ed 

they  put  ona  fresS  shirt  Tnd  re^^^^^^^  P^^l^d  off, 

hom^s  the  chapeau  is  again  risen  as  before  Surino't r  ^^^^^^1 
men  perspire  profusely,  not  only  from  thp  infi  S  ^Perationthe 
perform,  but  also  from  the  JoionoTis  eftecf  offl  ^^''^  ^^^J 

exhaled  by  the  fermenting  mass.  They  are  mostlv  /  ^''^ 
and  pant  and  hang  their\eads  over  The  eS^^^^ 
for  fresh  &iv:~T/mdic/mm  and  Bupre.         °  ^  ^"^^^^  gasping 

CHAMPAajTE  AND  ITS  ADITLTERATIOKS. 

Thegrapesfrom  whichchampao-neismarlao    i.i  , 
of  manufacture  is  most  carefuUy°  condS     7^  P^°^^^« 
examined,  every  bruised  or  unripe  berry  being  removed^Tor  iTe  iT 
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or  white  champagne,  the  grapes  are  trodden  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  being  pressed.  For  the  pink  wine,  the  treading  is  prolonged 
until  the  juice  becomes  tinged  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  husks. 
For  inferior  champagne,  the  colom*  is  sometimes  artificially  produced 
by  means  of  a  little  red  wine,  or  even  by  the  juice  of  elclerhen-ies. 

The  white  champagnes  are  therefore  in  general  to  be  regarded  as 
purer  than  the  pink  varieties. 

Champagnes  are  not  only  classified  according  to  their  colours,  but 
also  into  still  and  sparkling.  The  best  of  the  still  wines  is  Sillery,  a 
dry  champagne,  of  an  amber  colour,  rich  body,  and  powerful  bouquet. 

'  It  is  now  (December)  write  Messrs.  Thudichum  and  Dupr6, 
that  the  champagne-making  houses  send  their  agents  about  in  order  to 
acquire  those  particular  wines  of  which  they  stand  in  need  for  mixing 
with  the  qualities  which  they  may  have  themselves  produced.  This 
mixing  is  one  of  the  most  important  operations  in  the  production  of 
champagne.  Every  manufacturer  is,  of  course,  obliged  to  produce  the 
varieties  which  the  public  demand — Sillery  or  Epernay,  others  Ay ; 
this  merchant  wants  Mareuil,  the  other  Dizy.  There  is  hardly  a  name 
of  any  notoriety  which  has  not  its  particular  admirers.  The  object  of 
all  champagne  houses  is  now  to  produce  by  the  art  of  mixing  wines 
which  shall  be  as  similar  as  possible  to  those  of  which  they  are  to  bear 
the  names.  When  these  necessary  ingredients  have  been  brought 
together  they  are  mixed  by  vatting  and  then  drawn  again  into  the 
barrels  for  further  treatment.' 

The  wine  is  afterwards  fined  bymeans  of  isinglass,  an  operation  which 
may  have  to  be  performed  several  times,  much  sulphur  being  burnt  in 
the  casks  in  order  to  render  the  wine  as  pale  as  possible.  The  wines 
which  have  been  treated  as  above  described  are  racked  into  bottles, 
which  are  filled  to  a  height  of  about  two  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
neck. 

In  the  manufacturing  of  sparkling  hock,  young  wine  is  mixed  with 
old  wine,  usually  in  equal  proportions,  and  about  two  per  cent,  of  sugar 
added,  since  Rhenish  wines  after  fermentation  do  not  contain  any 
sugar.  In  the  manufacture  of  champagne  no  addition  of  sugar  is 
required,  as  the  young  wines,  with  which  they  are  mixed,  furnish  the 
required  amount  of  saccharine  matter. 

As  the  summer  advances  the  temperature  of  the  cellars  in  which 
the  wine  is  stored  rises,  and  the  wine  begins  to  ferment ;  it  so  increases 
in  bulk  that  the  empty  space  in  the  bottle  nearly  or  wholly  disappears, 
many  bottles  beginning  to  leak,  and  others  to  burst  fi*om  the  pressure 
of  the  gas.  By  the  autumn  the  temperature  falls  and  the  breakage  for 
the  most  part  ceases. 

The  next  operation  is  the  clearing  of  the  wine,  which  takes  place, 
when  the  wine  is  in  a  state  fit  for  sale.  This  operation  has  for  its 
object  the  removal  of  the  j'east,  which  has  settled  on  the  sides  of  the 
bottles.  These  are  placed  with  their  necks  downward  so  as  to  allow 
the  yeast  to  become  deposited  on  the  cork,  forming  a  layer  in  some 
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cases  of  considerable  thickness.  The  cork  is  now  removed,  and  the 
yea^t  allowed  to  escape  with  the  carbonic  acid  which  immediately 
rushes  forth,  it  bemg  quickly  once  more  corked.  mmeaiately 
The  wme  has  now  to  undergo  what  is  termed  '  liqueurine- ' 
Champagne  made  as  described  is  quite  dry.  The  onSation  of 
liqueimng  consists  m  imparting  to  it  a  certain  amount  of  suo-ar  corre- 
sponding to  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  and  also  giving  to  wbe  which 
has  not  had  time  to  mature  a  certain  finish  and  fllvour  by  mixing  w^th 

'^IT^  ^T*''^  ^''^  ^ weU-matm^ed  and  fine-flL  i^  d  W 
Hence  the  champagne  merchant  who  makes  fine  champao-ne  pro™'; 
himself  with  exceUent  wines  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  Hmieurs 
and  m  all  these  cases  the  liqueur  consists  of  a  mixture  of  p  re  cane 
sugar  and  wine  only,  but  the  cheap  kinds  of  champagne  no  admi  W 
H\  ^^troduction  of  expensive  wines  or  requiring  the  addHion  of 
frlf  i       account  of  the  natural  want  of  that  ingredient  are  not 

bottle  finluyc^rr^  ™  the 

be  p'erfZfi""  ^'^^'"^        ^  ''''^^  ^P^^^-^  °f  ^-.-rging  has  to 
Toiir  principal  varieties  of  champae-ne  are  nnrlp  ni. 

spur"  s  ^"B-land  a  very  la^e  proportion  is 

quarts,  or  perr,,  four  ouarh  of  M       T        T,^'*^  '^■'"P" 

sugar  iu  ti  4Z  sSi^j  f::\rt- 

gredients.    The  cask  if  in^^    Vi      T^''  the  other  in- 

for  two  or  three  mon  hs  therbot^P  ^^^'h'  ^'^^  ^  ''^^  Pl-ee 
longer,  when  it  wS  be  fit  for  use  Bv?rf.-^''P  '""^  ^  ^^^th 
preserved  .^r«..6.n- J  and  two  oi^opfnf       /  ^^'^^^^  or 

champagne  maybe  made  '  of  powdered  cochineal,  the  pink 

genu""^^^^^^  ^^^^^  tea-gardens  is  rarely  if  ever 
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GERMAN  WINES  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

Moselle  is  a  thin  wine,  resembling-  the  Rhine  wines,  but  not  pos- 
sessing the  same  keeping  qualities  ;  it  is  a  common  practice  to  impart 
to  this  wme  by  artificial  means  the  flavour  of  the  wine  of  the  muscatel 
grape.    A  tincture  of  the  Jioivers  of  the  elder  is  prepared,  which  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  'tssence  of  muscatel,'  and  is  much  used  to  impart 
the  bouquet  to  sparlding  Moselle.    Thudichum  and  Dupre  state  that 
there  is  not  a  grape  of  muscatel  grown  on  the  Moselle  fit  for  wine- 
makmg,  that  there  is  not  a  single  barrel  of  wine  made  there  which 
naturally  has  the  muscatel  flavour,  and  that  all  the  ^vine  having  the 
flavour  which  imitates  it  is  made  up  with  tincture  of  elderflowers. 
Much  of  the  tincture  is  imported  and  sent  into  England  and  there  used. 
Most  of  the  '  Moselle  with  the  muscatel  flavour '  is  Ehine  nine  flavom-ed 
with  elder  flowers. 

The  yearly  report  of  the  Cologne  Chamber  of  Oommere,  1873 
refers  to  the  adulteration  (or  rectification,  as  it  is  termed)  of  German 
wines.  Last  year,  it  appears,  this  adulteration  was  carried  on  to  an 
alarming  extent  among  nearly  all  the  vineyard  proprietors  of  the 
Moselle,  and  among  many  of  the  makers  of  the  Palatinate.  Unsugared 
natural  wines  are  now  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  the  Moselle  district,  and 
the  addition  of  sugar  goes  hand  in  hand  with  liberal  dilutions  with 
xoater  and  the  usual  addition  of  sjnrit.  The  mixture  is  fermented 
with  grape  husks  ;  it  is  then  styled  wine.  Last  season  18,000  cwts.  of 
common  potato  sugar  were  despatched  from  Ooblentz  up  the  Moselle, 
and  considerable  quantities  were  sent  to  the  Upper  Rhine,  so  that 
many  cellars  now  contain  more  1873  wine  than  the  vineyards  produced. 
Only  an  abundant  crop  can  check  this  practice,  and  potato  sugar  should 
be  subjected  to  the  same  tax  as  grape  suo-ar. 

We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  Bingen  is  a  great  centre 
for  the  adulteration  of  Rhine  wines.  The  must  is  there  frequently 
diluted  and  sugared,  glycerin  being  also  much  used. 


GREEK  WINES  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

Of  Greek  wines  the  quality  varies  greatly  according  to  the  source 
and  method  of  vinification  adopted,  but  this  in  many  parts  is  exceed- 
ingly imperfect, '  so  that  the  wines  contain  more  volatile,  i.e.  acetic, 
acid,  than  any  others  which  we  have  met  with.  Many  wines  last  only 
through  the  winter,  and  in  summer  tui-n  into  vinegar.  To  avoid  this 
result  the  proprietors  still  adopt  all  the  horrid  preservatives  of  anti- 
quity, smoking  with  %vood  smohe,  or  vapour  of  renns,  such  as  fiiostic, 
olibanum,  cloves,  Rhodus  toood,  Buchari-Jagh,  and  lihdamwi.  The 
Oommendaria  (Cyprus)  wine  is  said  to  get  its  flavour  from  these  resins, 
gums  and  spices,  which  are  suspended  in  the  wine,  enclosed  iu  a 
bag  ;  pitching  the  barrels,  adding  twpentirie  and  real  pines ;  ggpsum, 
chalk,  salt,  and  tannin,  particularly  in  the  form  of  hypericum  perfo- 
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ratum,  a  resmo-tannous  plant,  wMcli  is  said  to  conserve  and  colour 
wme  yeUow.  Most  wme  has  also  tlie  addition  of  taste  and  smell  of 
the  goat,  m  tlie  hides  of  which  it  is  kept  or  transported.  In  Cyprus 
and  other  parts  jars  are  still  in  use,  hut  in  Santoriu  and  other  islands 
barrels  are  becomiuo-  more  ixe^xxeriV—ThtuUchum  and  Dimre  The 
wmes  produced  m  the  Ionian  Islands  are  all  stated  to  ^iQ  i/astered. 

AUSTRALIA]^  WINES. 

?^he  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  gi-adually  extendino-  in  Js^ew  South 
tvLflf    TV?""^"  of  many  parts  being  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
lis  growth     Many  of  the  wines  are  distinguished  by  their  stren-th 
robustness  flavour,  and  bouquet,  and  are  really  excellent.  °  ' 

ihat  the  soil  and  climate  of  Australia  are  highly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  vine  is  unquestionable.  The  climate  is  sunny  and  dry  - 
the  soil  ferruginous,  iron  being  an  important  constituent  of  a  vini- 
bearmgsoil.  In  the  year  1870,  nearly  two  million  gallons  of  w?ne 
were  made  m  Australia,  part  of  which  was  imported  into  this  couX 

The  following  analyses  were  made  by  ourselves  a  short  time  since 


Specific  gi-avity  at  15-5°  C. 
Absolute  alcohol  by  weight 
Proof  spirit 
Grape  sugar 
Total  acid,  astartaxic 
Acetic  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Bitartrate  of  potash . 
Total  solids 
Ash  .... 
Allcalmity  of  ash 


Bed  Wines. 


mite  Wine. 


993-3 
12-.57 
27-2G 

0-81 

0-18 

0-048 

0-062 

2-G5 

0-24 

0-18 


|999-4 
I  13-44 
29-04 
0-29 
0-94 
0-20 
0-039 
0-143 
3-32 
0-24 
0-14 


990-1 
12-00 
26-00 

0-64 

0-09 

0-048 

0-040 

2-19 

0-25 

0-19 


987-4 
14-44 
31-26 

0-48 

0-07 

0-032 

0-034 

2-01 

0-26 

0-19 


991-6 
10-80 
23-44 
0-1 
0-71 
0-10 
0-025 
0-0G8 
2-41 
0-28 
0-19 


992-C 
9-50 

20-63 
0-06 
0-67 
0-19 

0-  018 

1-  43 
0-24 
0-18 


991-3 
14-40 
31-18 
0-05 
0-83 
0-18 
0-034 
0-093 
2-26 
0-22 
0-06 


990-5 
10-80 
23-44 
0-03 
0-75 
0-10 
0-038 

0-  081 

1-  79 
0-15  I 
0-099 


the?SaS  b/?Je  ""^"^^^      ^'^^^  ^^^^^^  - 

THE  DETECTION-  OP  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OP  WINE 

to  give  the  proce/ses  for  thrdetectLn  of  •  ^        therefore,  only 

ploved  in  its  adulteration     S«?  L         pnncipal  substances  em- 
fruits  other  than  the  'Spe'  as  of  rtw, T"'^  '^''''^ 
volourim,  matters  as  thos^of  thp  .7  7  7  '  ^^^^7'^'''  "PP^''  ^"^^  P''^'''  5 

from  plastering  and  sXhuJS?' T  fr^f sulpJmric  acid,  derived 
Detection  of  canTZm^Al  o^^^^^^    of  soda      potash,  ^n,\  lead. 

of  gi-apes  or  'to  tl  e^vii^  itself  w''^^^^^^  ^^^^'^     ^^'^  ^"^t 

b   i  liie  wme  itselt  becomes  quickly  transformed  into 

o  E 
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glucose,  and  Lence  its  detection  is  often  a  matter  of  impossibility. 
But,  if  only  recently  added  to  wine,  there  may  not  have  been  time  for 
its  transformation  into  glucose,  and  in  this  case  it  may  be  discovered 
in  the  usual  manner  by  conversion  into  glucose  by  means  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  as  already  before  more  than  once  desciibed. 

We  ha^-e  ourselves  frequently  met  with  cane  sugar  in  Hambro'' 
and  other  imitation  shen-ies. 

Detection  of  extraneous  spirit. — Provided  the  spirit  added  has  been 
well  rectified,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  that  natiural  to  the 
wine,  and  hence  we  are  only  able  to  pronounce  that  the  wine  lias  been 
fortified  when  the  amount  present  exceeds  that  which  the  must  itself 
is  capable  of  furnishing.  This  amount  varies,  as  we  have  abeady 
seen,  with  the  kind  of  wine  and  within  certain  limits  with  the  same 
wine. 

The  highest  amount  which  even  the  richest  must  is  capable  of  fur- 
nishing rarely,  if  it  ever,  exceeds  28  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  a  common  thing  for  this  amount  of  spirit  to  be  contained  in 
any  natm'al  wine,  though  in  some  cases  and  in  certain  wines  this 
quantity  is  reached. 

Even  if  the  must  were  rich  enough  to  permit  of  the  formation  of 
a  higher  amoimt  of  alcohol,  it  could  not  do  so,  since  fermentation  is 
stopped  in  any  liquid  containing  15  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol  by 
volume,  equal  to  26-66  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 

If  the  spirit  added  were  very  impure,  and  a  large  quantity  of  winfr 
were  operated  upon,  it  might  be  detected  by  careful  distillation  and 
rectification. 

Detection  of  juice  other  than  that  of  the  grape. — No  certain  or  satis- 
factory methods  have  as  yet  been  devised  for  the  detection  of  foreign 
vegetable  juices  after  they  have  undergone  fermentation,  and  especially 
when  admixed  with  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  It  is  quite  within 
the  range  of  probability,  however,  to  suppose  that  satisfactory  methods 
of  discrimination  will  ultimately  be  devised. 

Ithubarb,  as  is  well  Imown,  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
oxalate  of  lime,  and  hence  if  in  the  lees  of  any  wine,  particularly  cham- 
pagne, the  characteristic  octahedral  crystals  of  this  salt  were  seen  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  the  presence  of  rhubarb  might  with  tolerable 
certainty  be  inferred. 

The  principal  acid  of  the  gooseberry  is  malic  acid,  whereas  that  of 
the  grape  is  tartaric  acid.  Now,  in  those  cases  in  which  we  have  to 
deal  simply  with  a  wine  the  produce  of  the  grape,  and  with  one  made 
from  goosebeiTy  juice,  the  discrimination  would  be  easy  enough  by 
determining  the  nature  of  the  principal  acid  present  in  each  case,  and 
by,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  estimation  of  their  amounts. 

But  the  difficulty  of  discrimination  would  of  course  be  greatly  en- 
hanced when  the  two  wines  are  blended  together,  and  it  will  be  still 
further  increased  in  those  cases  in  which  the  wine  had  been  subjected 
to  the  operation  of  plastering  as  well. 
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The  acid  of  atopies  and  2Jears  is  the  same  as  that  of  ffooseherries  and 
therefore  by  it  one  coukl  not  distinginsh  whether  the  admixC  ' con- 
sisted of  g-ooseheny  or  apple  wine,  but  we  believe  that  the  discrimin- 
ation might  be  ejected  by  the  aroma  and  flavour  of  the  warm  extract 
of  the  wine  or  better  still  by  the  odom-  of  the  alcoholic  distillate 
which  would  contain  the  very  characteristic  volatHe  constituents  of  the 
apple  and  pear:  apples  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  a  peculiar  and 
distinctive  oil,  termed  apple  oil.  We  believe  that  the  oSi  Sf  the 
wai-m  extract  wdl  m  many  cases  atford  a  clue  to  the  veo-etable  sub- 
s  ances  emp  oved  in  the  sophistication  of  wine.  Thus  fhe  smeU  of 
elderbernes  is  m  some  cases  quite  recognisable 

According  to  F.  F.  Mayer,  wine  made  from  fruits,  as  annles  or 

01  magnesia  If  to  about  nine  parts  of  wine  one  part  of  ammonia  be 
added  and  the  mixture  be  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hoi4  dder  and 
peri-y  deposit  tabular  crystals  which  firmly  adhere  to  t^s  des  of  the 
gaass  while  grape  wine  gives  a  precipitate  which  does  not  adhe4  to 

c  ystals  ot  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia.    Accordino-  to  Maver  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  periy  and  thre?  parts  of  grape  wine  still  ILs 
the  crystals  characteristic  of  cider  or  nerrv  but  i>  ii^n.  L^^t!^? 
whether  all  wines  behave  in  thi^manL  fa^nd  4^^^^^^ 
magnesia  is  a  constituent  of  all  genuine  wiies  Phosphate  of 

espei^ltlv  w]  J{  ftT^ ^natters.~The  satisfactory  detection  of  these, 

JrwSl  +i?       S  ^  P®-  ^''^ses  efforts  have  been  made  to 

Identify  the  particidar  coloimng  matter  employed.  ^ 

lead       tt/d^;c  ir     Iw^^^^^       has  reconmended  acetate  of 
age  of  t.e  wi.e,  Z  tlltin  .edtrrpI^^^S^^^^ 
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blue.  If  this  is  correct,  tbe  value  of  tbe  test  of  Vogel  is  of  course  mucli 
diminislied. 

Berzelius's  statement  seems  opposed,  however,  to  the  following  ex- 
periment of  Vogel.  It  has  aheady  been  remarked  that  the  coloui-  of 
red  wines  is  derived  from  the  colouring  matter  located  in  the  skins  of 
the  o-rapes.  In  order  further  to  assure  himself,  he  prepared  a  quantity 
of  o-rape  skins,  reduced  them  to  powder,  and  treated  them  with  alcohol. 
This  took  up  part  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  when  acetate  of  lead 
was  added,  the  same  greyish  green  precipitate  was  obtained.  Lastly, 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  wines  principally  experimented  upon  by 
Vogel  were  new  wines,  and  were  made  by  himself  from  black  grajies 
for  "the  purpose  of  his  experiments.  ^ ,    -,  . 

Mitchell  states  that  the  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead  from  an  m- 
fusion  of  loqivood  is  purple  red,  and  that  if  the  colouring  matter  be 
verv  much  diluted  it  has  a  leaden  or  bluish  hue.  With  the  juice  ot 
beet  the  colour  is  puce;  when  diluted  with  water  the  tint  becomes  a 

pale  salmon  red.  .      ,   i     i  j  j  . 

Method  of  ChevalUer.— Solution  of  caustic  potash,  added  to  genuine 
red  wine  in  such  quantity  as  to  neutralise  all  the  acid,  causes  the 
colour  to  change  from  red  to  bottle  green,  and  after  some  time  to 
brownish  green,  but  no  precipitate  is  formed.  The  colouij_  produced 
when  foreign  colouring  matters  have  been  employed  are  different,  as 
shown  in  the  foUomng  table  :— 

Wine  coloured  with-  Colour^ produced  by  Potash- 

Elderberries 
Loirwood 


Red  mulberries 
Brazil  wood 
Beetroot  juice 
Litmus 


Purple. 

Reddish  purple. 
Purplish. 
Red. 
Red. 

Lift-ht  violet. 


Method  of  Jacob.— The  colouring  matters  experimented  upon  were 
those  of  the  petals  of  the  poppy,  logwood,  a,nd  Brazilwood,  ihe 
reagents  which  he  employed  were  sulphate  of  alumina  and  carbonate 

°^  ^ml^udwme  fm-nished  a  slightly  coloured  ffreyish  precipitate.  The 
same  wines,  with  Bmzihoood,  gave  ^  carmme.  red  Precipitate  which 
varied  in  intensity  with  the  quantity  of  colouring  matter  added  ^vath 
lo^vood  the  precipitate  was  of  a  fine  deep  violet  colour,  and  with  red 

^^^^fhfrLte^^^^^^^^  solution  of  sulphate  of  alu- 

xninl  wa'm^ade,  containing  10^^  of  the  salt  to  100  of  -ter;  aW 
half  a  drachm  of  this  solution  was  added  to  an  equal  quantity  ot  wme 
and  then  about  12  to  13  drops  of  a  solution  containing;  8  ]oarts  of 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  to  100  of  water.    A  W^j}^^l^[^^^Z:^^ 
immediately  produced,  variously  colom-ed,  according  to  the  natuie  ot 
rcltSg'matter  employed/  An  excess  of  ^^^V^^^^^^^l 
be  added,  for  in  that  case  the  tints  produced  are  not  sulfaciently  maikecL 
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to  allow  of  the  discrimination  of  the  substance  employed.  The  action 
is  most  marked  after  the  lapse  of  seven  or  eight  minutes. 

Method  of  Nees  Van  Esenheck.—Th.e  process  of  Nees  Van  Esenbeclc 
IS  but  a  modification  of  the  preceding  method,  that  chemist  usino-  alum 
and  carbonate  of  potash.  ° 

These  reagents,  with  normal  wine,  give  a  dullish  gi-ey  precipitate 
having  a  more  or  less  decided  red  tinge.  An  excess  of  alkali  redis- 
solves  part  of  the  precipitate,  the  remainder  being  ash  grey.  If  the 
wme  be  new,  the  residuary  precipitate  possesses  a  greenish  tino-e. 

_  Wme  colom-ed  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  petals  of  o-ed  poppy 
gives  a  brownish  gi-ey  precipitate  which  becomes  black  by  excess  of 
alkali. 

Oolom-ed  with  privet  berries,  it  gives  a  brownish  violet  precipitate. 

Ooloiired  by  eldei-herries,  a  violet  precipitate ;  by  Brazihvood,  a 
greyish  violet ;  and  by  logwood,  a  rose-colom-ed  precipitate. 

It  therefore  follows,  from  the  experiments  of  Nees  Van  Esenbeclc, 
that  all  those  wines,  which  give  with  the  reagents  above  named  bluish 
violet  or  rose-coloured  precipitates,  are  artificially  colom-ed  or  adulte- 
rated with  foreign  colouring  matters. 

The  reagents  must  be  employed  by  means  of  solutions  of  definite 
strength-namely,  one  part  of  alum  to  eleven  of  water,  and  for  the 
other  solution  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potash  to  eight  parts  of  water : 
the^ane  and  the  alum  solutions  are  to  be  mixed  together  in  equal  pro- 
portions and  the  soliition  of  potash  gradually  poured  in,  imtil  the 
whole  of  the  alumina  is  iDi-ecipitated. 

Method  of  Cottini  and  Fantogcjini—FoT  the  discrhnination  of 
geniime  red  wmes  and  artificially  coloured  red  wines  Oottini  and 
Fantogo,m  recommend  C  Annali  di  Chimica  appl.  aUa  Medicina')  the 
addition  to  50  cc  of  the  wine  to  be  tested  of  6  cc.  of  nitric  acid  of  42° 
i^aume  and  to  heat  the  mixture  from  90°  to  95°  0.  Natural  wine 
they  state,  is  not  altered  by  this  treatment,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
five  minutes  colom-ed  wines  are  said  to  lose  their  colom-  within 

tinW  IK  of  ^'^^^'^     Landwirthschaftliche  Versuchssta- 

•  ^^o^-e  statement  hold  goods  only  with  the 

wmes  of  Tuscany  and  that  the  red  wines  of  France  and  of  the  Ro- 
magna  of  undoubted  genuineness  are  also  quickly  decolorised  by  nitric 

Method  of  Duclaux  -E.  Duclaux  has  published  (Oomptes  rend  ") 
methods  for  the  discrimination  of  genuine  red  wine  from  that  coloS 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  the>...r.  of  themallo^o,  with  that  of  the 
Icermes  znsect  {a^ccus  zheis)  and  of  cochmeil  For  detection  of  the  first 
he  makes  use  of  the  fact  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  wine  becomes 
insoluble  by  the  action  of  oxygen,  while  that  of  the  mallow  is  rendered 
more  easily  soluble.  -is-iBnueiea 

For  the  detection  of  cochineal  Duclaux  recommends  the  spectro 
scopic  examination,  proposed  by  Phipson.  spectro- 
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For  tlie  discrimination,  lastly,  of  the  kermes  from  genuine  red  wine, 
he  adds  a  little  piece  of  sodimn  amalgam  to  the  wine.  Genuine  wine 
is  said  to  remain  unaltered,  or  to  change  only  very  slowly,  whilst  that 
coloured  with  kermes  immediately  loses  its  colour. 

Method  of  JBoyer  and  Coulet.—F.  Boyer  and  H.  Coulet  (Oompt. 
rend.  76)  propose  to  make  use  of  wool  dyed  yellow  by  means  of  chro- 
mate  of  potash.  Such  wool,  hoiled  for  some  time  with  genuine  wine, 
assumes  a  characteristic  light-brown  colour,  no  matter  in  what  country 
the  wine  is  grown,  while,  if  the  wine  be  artificially  coloured  with 
aniline  dyes,  especially  with  fucimn,  the  wool  is  dyed  red. 

Wine  colom-ed  with  cochineal  does  not  change  the  tint  of  the  wool, 
but  extract  oi' Brazil  wood  gives  rise  to  a  dark  wine  red,  and  extract 
of  Campeachy  wood  to  a  brown  or  brown-black  colom-.  A  mixture 
of  Campeachy  and  of  Brazil  wood  extract,  dyes  the  wool  from  iron-gi-ey 
to  black. 

Method  of  Shuttleivorth.—E.  B.  Shuttleworth  ('  American  Journ. 
of  Pharm.'  4)  recommends  for  the  detection  of  extraneous  colom-ing 
matters  in  port  wine  the  spectroscopic  examination  and  the  employ- 
ment of  amylic  alcohol,  first  recommended  by  Giuseppe  Eomei.  The 
colom-ing  matter  of  genuine  port  wine  is  not  dissolved  by  fusel  oil, 
and  if,  therefore,  on  shaking  the  wine  with  some  amylic  alcohol  this 
is  coloured  red,  extraneous  colouring  matter  has  been  employed. 

Method  of  Dietrich.— 'E.  Dietrich  ('  Archiv.  der  Pharm.')  has 
studied  the  behaviour  of  dilute  genuine  red  wine  and  that  colom-ed 
artificially  towards  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  baryta 
water.  He  employed  10  per  cent,  solutions  of  these  substances  and 
dilutes  the  wine  with  20  times  its  bulk  of  water.  Genuine  wine  by 
these  reagents  is  rendered  quite  colourless,  a  feeble  turbidity  being 
produced,'' but  artificially  coloured  wine  assumes  a  violet  blue  or  green- 
blue  colour.  Dietrich,  "however,  omits  to  state  what  the  wine  he 
experimented  upon  was  coloured  with. 

Spectroscopic  discrimination— Isiv.  Sorby,  as  is  well  known,  has 
applied  the  spectro-microscope  to  the  discrimination  of  various  coloiu-- 
ing  matters,  particularly  those  employed  in  the  artificial  coloration  ot 

wine.  ,  ^  - 

'  The  pm-e  colour  of  fresh  dark  gTapes  is  best  prepared  by  removing 
the  skins,  heating  them  in  alcohol,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness, 
redissolving  it  in  a  little  water,  filtering,  and  again  evaporating  to 
dryness  in  a  small  saucer,  in  which  the  colom-  may  be  kept  as  a  stilt 
svrup  without  material  change.'  -,  •  + 

'   One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  colour  thus  prepared  is  its  tendency 
to  pass  into  insoluble  modifications. 

The  solution  of  the  colour  of  fresh  grapes  prepared  as  above 
directed,  which  has  not  been  previously  evaporated,  fades  very  rapidly 
and  becomes  nearly  colourless;  but  when  this  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  or  if  some  strong  acid  be  added  to  it,  the  ongiual  colour  is 
restored.    To  obtain  the  same  depth  of  the  spectrum  of  the  faded  and 
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■of  the  imchaug-ed  solution,  it  is  necessary  that  the  stratmn  of  the  first 
should  he  about  five  times  as  thick  as  that  of  the  latter 

If  some  hypochloride  of  soda  be  added  to  the  newly-prepared 
solution  it  then  gives  the  same  spectrimi  as  wine  after  ferlnentation 
••and  if  more  hypochloride  be  added,  the  colour  of  the  wine  becomes 
much_  lighter,  and  the  spectrum  is  then  identical  with  that  of  wine 
kept  m  cask  for  many  years.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  colom-  of 
old  wines  is  lighter  tliau  that  of  the  newly-prepared  grape  juice,  because 
the  colouring  matter  is  altered  by  oxidation. 

By  this  change  of  coloiu'  and  by  the  consequent  altered  position  of 
the  absorption  band  in  the  spectrum,  Mr.  Sorby  aflirms  that  he  is 
'enabled  to  judge  of  the  age  of  a  red  wine  within  certain  limits— the 
position  of  this  band  being  more  and  more  towards  the  violet  end  of 
the  spectrum  the  older  the  wine. 

Mr.  Sorby  states  that  the  only  cases  in  which  tbe  spectrum  method 
•can  be  easily  applied  to  the  detection  of  foreign  colouring  matters  in 
wme  are  those  m  which  the  wine  is  mixed  with  loc/zvood,  Brazil  zvood, 
Rhatany  root,  and  the  heriies  of  the  Virginian  Poke  (Phytolacea. 
■decandra)  :  he  declares,  however,  that  he  has  not  detected  these  sub- 
■stanges  m  any  wines  of  commerce  that  he  has  as  yet  examined. 

For  the  detection  of  logtcood  or  Brazil  loood,  the  wine  is  treated  as 
toUows:— It  IS  agitated  with  ether,  which  remains  quite  colomiess  if 
those  coloimng  matters  be  not  present,  but  becomes  more  or  less  deep 
yellow  if  either  has  been  added.  The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated 
-to  dryness  the  residue  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
when  the  hquid  is  ready  for  observation. 

_  J  In  both  cases  this  develops  a  single  very  distinct  absorption  band 
-in  the  green,  that  characteristic  of  log-wood  being  situated  at  4|  of  mv 
scale,  while  that  of  Brazil  wood  is  fm-ther  from  the  red  end,  at  5i,  and 
the  solution  is  strongly  fluorescent,  of  a  peculiar  orange  colour.  These 
spectra  are  so  characteristic  and  can  be  so  easily  compared  with  those 
oi  the  substances  themselves,  that  an  extremely  minute  quantity  of 
•either  would  be  detected  with  certainty.'  ^ 

Rhatany  root  may  be  detected  by  evaporating  the  wine  nearly  to 
•dryness  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol.  The  solution  is 
pom-ed  olf,  and  after  it  has  become  quite  clear  it  is  examined  with  the 
spectroscope  There  is  a  moderately  distinct  band  at  3|  of  Sorbv's 
.scale;^  and  a  fainter  at  7^.  ^  wuxuys 

_  The  berries  of  the  Virginian  Pohe  contain  a  colouring  matter  which 
is  charactensed  by  a  band  at  4f  and  one  at  7|,  both  of  which  are  more 
distinct  m  alcoholic  solution  than  when  dissolved  in  water 

ihese  substances  may  be  changed  by  keeping  lon^  in  solution 
and  therefore  might  not  be  detected  in  old  wines  '  solution, 

For  Mler  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  vol.  xv.  p.  432  of  the 
•  Proceeding^  of  the  Eoyal  Society,'  and  to  vol.  xxxvi.  ^p  368  of  Se 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science  '  ' 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Sorby  makes  no  reference  to  elderberries 
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the  colouring'  matter  of  wliich  is  so  commonly  added  to  the  red  wines,, 
especially  port. 

Genuine  port  wine,  according  to  TInidichum  and  Duprd,  gives  a 
spectrum  showing  a  broad  absorption  band  in  yellow,  and  a  continued 
absorption  of  the  blue  and  violet,  but  the  juice  of  elderberries  gives  a 
spectrum  showing  a  narrow  absorption  band  in  red  and  two  absorption 
bands  in  blue.  Evei-y  port  wine  or  other  wine  yielding  this  spectrum 
has  been  dyed  with  elderberry,  but  the  absorption  bauds  are  lost  to  lu 
great  extent  as  the  wine  becomes  aged. 

Detection  of  sulphuric  acid. — The  total  amount  of  combined  sul- 
phuric acid  present  in  the  wane  is  to  be  determined  in  the  usual  manner;,, 
and  calculated  for  sulphate  of  potash.  From  the  amount  of  tliis  salt 
present  a  deduction  of  36  grains  per  gallon  is  to  be  made,  this  being 
the  full  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  ever  likely  to  be  present  in  any 
wine  made  from  the  grape  only. 

Detection  of  carhonates  of  soda  and  potash. — "When  these  alkalies  are- 
added  to  wine  \\ith  a  view  to  diminish  the  acidity,  they  are  of  course 
decomposed,  tartrates  of  soda  and  potash  being  formed.    We  therefore 
should  obtain  the  ash  of  50  cc.  of  the  wine,  and  make  the  usual  quan- 
titative determinations  of  the  alkalies,  comparing  the  amounts  with 
those  found  in  the  ash  of  genuine  wine. 

Detection  of  lead. — Processes  for  the  detection  of  this  metal  will  be  • 
found  described  in  the  articles  on  '  Water '  and  *  Vinegar.' 

Soleras. 

'  The  best  wines,'  according  to  Thudichimi  and  Dupre,  ^  which  come 
xmder  the  description  of  vino  fino,  Amontillado  and  ManzaniUa  are 
used  for  the  production  or  keeping  up  of  soleras.  A  solera  is  a  thing 
kept  by  itself ;  a  solera  wine  is  a  choice  old  cabinet  article.'  Soleras 
are  not  used  for  drinking  but  for  blending  with  other  kinds  to  give 
them  the  character  of  age  and  ripeness,  and  otherwise  to  improve  their 
flavour  and  qualities.  These  wines  are  kept  in  stock  in  butts  from 
year  to  year,  the  proprietor  drawing  off  a  portion  of  the  stock  for  uiLv- 
ing  with  wines  about  to  be  exported,  and  maldng  up  the  original 
qifantity  by  an  addition  of  an  equal  amoimt  of  the  finest  ^vine  of  a  later 
vintage  which  he  cau  obtain.  Solera  wine  is  therefore  a  mixtm-e  of 
several  kinds,  but  the  special  peculiarity  is,  that  these  mixed  wines 
undergo  and  induce,  the  one  from  the  other,  a  process  of  speedy  ether- 
ification.  According  to  Thudichum  and  Dupre,  ^  the  process  becomes- 
so  potent  in  some  soleras,  that  they  are  absolutely  nasty  and  imdrink- 
able,  like  most  essences,  but  command  prices  from  800/.  to  1,000/.  per- 
butt  on  account  of  the  large  quantitv  of  flavourless  wines,  which  a 
certain  small  amount  of  them  is  able  to  infect  with  the  desn-ed  sherry 
flavom-.  The  solera  wine  is  thus  seen  to  correspond  to  the  hqueur  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  champagne.' 
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CHAPTEE  XLVI. 

SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

Alcohol  is  tlie  principal  and  most  valuable  constituent  of  all  fer- 
mented beverages,  as  of  beer,  wine  and  spii-its,  beer  containing-  oulj  a 
very  moderate  amoimt,  wine  a  mediiun  quantit}^,  but  spirits  most  of  all, 
tbe  variation  in  the  amount  ranging  from  3  per  cent,  as  in  the  case  of 
weak  beer,  up  to  over  50  per  cent,  as  in  that  of  undiluted  spirits. 

Alcohol  IS  formed  from  all  liquids  subjected  to  fermentation  with 
yeast  or  other  nitrogenous  substances,  which  either  contain  s^igar  or 
which  by  special  treatment  are  capable  of  furnishing  that  substance, 
as  starch  and  looody  fhre  under  the  influence  of  diastase  or  dilute: 
sulphuric  acid.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  kind  or  som-ce  of  the  suo-ar  • 
may  be,  as  glucose,  under  which  are  included  dextrose  and  Icevulose, 
milk  sugar  and  cane  sugar  all  furnish  alcohol,  milk  sugar  beino-  con- 
verted prior  to  its  transformation  into  galactose,  and  cane  suo-ar  into. 
glucose  m  the  form  of  invej-t  sugar,  which  is  a  mixture  of  dextrose  ancE 
l^vulose. 

^  At  the  same  time  that  the  alcohol  is  formed  from  the  sugar,  carhonic 
acid  IS  lilvewise  generated ;  the  formula  whereby  these  decompositions- 
are  represented  is  as  follows : —  . 

Glucose,  C6Hi206=2  C^HoO,  Alcoliol,  +  2  COg,  Carbonic  acid. 

But  since  the  various  infusions,  as  of  immalted  grain,  malt,  potatoes, 
sugar,  molasses,  the  juice  of  fruits,  as  of  the  apple,  pear  and  grape  ' 
contain  a  variety  of  other  substances  besides  the  sugar  or  matters  con-- 
vertible  thereinto,  when  these  liquids  after  fermentation  are  subjected 
to  distillation  a  number  of  other  volatile  products  besides  the  alcohol 
pass  over  into  the  receiver.  ^^uxiui 

Thus  in  the  case  of  molasses  butgric  ether  is  produced  in  quantitv 
sufficient  CO  impart  to  the  rum  much  of  its  characteristic  aroma  S 
that  of  the  gTam  and  potato  oe7,  which  also  gives  to  the  spiiS 

Its  peculiar  flavour,_odour  and  other  properties,  and  in  the  case  of  whie 
and  brandy  a^.m^/«o,  as  well  as  some  other  ethers,  in  minXo  uantilies 

Now  of  these  volatile  substances  some  are  verv  vfll,i.lT 
of  the  products  of  distiUation,  as  the  ^^IJ^X^^^^^^^ 
others  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their  smell  and  iniSis  nro 
peities,  and  have  m  some  cases  to  be  removed,  as  the  fusel  oil  of  oS.' 
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-and  potato  spirit,  where  an  alcohol  piu'e  or  nearly  piu'e  is  required,  and 
hence  recourse  is  had  to  the  operations  of  rectification  aud  defitselation. 

By  the  first  distillation  of  any  fermented  liquor  the  alcohol  which 
passes  over  is  diluted  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  from  much 

•  of  which  it  has  to  he  freed  hy  fractional  distillation,  and  where  ahsolute 
.  alcohol  is  required  hy  dehydration  with  chloride  of  calcium,  caustic  lime, 
or  carhonate  of  potash. 

Although  in  the  present  article  we  propose  to  treat  only  of  hrandy, 
rum  and  gin,  yet  a  variety  of  other  spirits  are  made  and  extensively 

•  consmned  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  an-ack  of  the  Hindoos, 
made  from  rice  or  the  araca  nut ;  the  raJcki,  also  made  from  rice,  of  the 
Tm-ks ;  the  sam-shoo  of  the  Chinese,  from  the  same  grain  ;  the  toddi/  of 
the  Hindoos,  from  the  cocoa-nut ;  the pwZj  we  of  the  Mexicans,  from  the 
algave:  the  chica  of  the  South  Americans,  from  maize ;  the  koumiss 
'  of  the  Tartars,  from  mares'  milk ;  the  vodhj  of  the  Russians,  from  the 
potatO;  and  the  tallah  of  the  Ahyssinians,  from  millet. 


Alcohol. 

Alcohol  in  its  pm-e  state  is  prohahly  perfectly  odourless ;  it  possesses 
.  a  hm-ning  taste,  is  quite  colom-less,  and  very  mohile.  According  to 
Kopp  its  specific  gravity  at  20°  0.  is  0*792,  at  15-5°  0-7939,  and  at 
0°  0-8095 ;  it  hoils  at  78-4°  0.  In  its  anhydrous  state  it  acts  as  a  poison, 
it  attracting  water  from  the  memhranes  in  the  same  manner,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  as  oil  of  vitriol.  This  property  is  made  use  of  in  the 
preservation  of  animal  structures. 

Alcohol  as  yet  has  not  heen  reduced  to  the  solid  state ;  at  very  low 
temperatm-es,  however,  it  hecomes  "vdscid. 

When  the  vapour  of  alcohol  is  passed  through  a  red  hot  tuhe  filled 
with  pumice  stone,  a  great  variety  of  products  of  decomposition  are 
formed,  amongst  which  are-'wrtier,  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  ulejiant  gas, 
napMhalin,  benzol  and  aldehyde. 

When  burnt  in  the  air  it  yields  only  carbonic  acid  and  toater,  hut 
when  the  access  of  the  air  is  Imiited,  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  formic  acid, 
.and  other  products  are  formed.  Ooncenti-ated  nitric  acid  decomposes 
alcohol  with  the  formation  of  nitrate  of  ethyl  (nitrous  ether),  hut  some 
aldehyde,  acetic,  formic,  saccharic,  oxalic,  glyoxylic  and  glycolhc  acids 
are  also  produced.  .  .  . 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  alcohol,  formmg  suljihovinte 
acid,  or  ethyl-suljjhuric  acid.  When  one  part  of  alcohol  is  mixed  ynth 
two  parts  of  strong  sulphmic  acid  and  the  mixtm-e  heated  to  boihng, 
.sulphuric  ov  ethylic  ether  (O^^P),  passes  over;  but  when  three  or  fom- 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid  are  employed  and  heated  to  160  or  180  O, 
•defiant  gas  is  evolved. 

Now  since  olefiant  gas  is  an  important  constituent  of  coal  gas,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  manufactm-e  alcohol  from  this  gas,  bv  passing  it 
through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  to  dilute  the  solution  thus  ob- 
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iained,  and  to  distil  the  mixture,  when  alcohol  passes  over.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  this  method  is  much  too  expensive  to  he  practi- 
cally employed. 

Preparation  of  Absolute  Alcohol. 

It  has  already  heen  said  that  the  greater  part  of  the  water  which 
passes  over  with  the  spirit  in  the  first  distillation  is  separated  by  sub- 
jecting the  mixtm-e  to  repetitions  of  the  process,  but  the  spirit  obtained 
m  this  manner  will  still  retain  some  8  or  9  per  cent,  of  water,  the 
complete  removal  of  which  may  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  chemical 
substances  already  enumerated.  Other  substances  sometimes  used  for 
the  same  purposes  are  acetate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  copper.  Ab- 
solute alcohol  is  best  prepared  as  follows  :— 

Well-diied  chloride  of  calciiun  is  added  in  thick  lumps  to  spirit  of 
90  per  cent.,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  well-closed  vessel. 
It  bemg_  shaken  from  time  to  time.  After  a  few  days  about  two-thirds 
of  the  hquid  are  distilled,  off,  and  if  necessary  treated  with  chloride  of 
calcium  a  second  time. 

When  a  bladder  is  filled  with  alcohol  containing  water,  the  water 
evaporates  through  the  bladder,  absolute  alcohol  at  leno-th  onlv  re- 
maining. ° 

The  specific  gravity  affords  the  readiest  means  to  ascertain  whether 
the  alcohol  is  absolute  or  not,  but  the  presence  of  water  may  also  be  de- 
tected by  the  addition  of  some  white  dehydrated  sulphate  of  copper  : 
It  this  turn  blue  by  the  absorption  of  water,  the  alcohol  is  not  yet 
absolute. 

Fusel  Oil. 

In  distiUing  the  fermented  liquids  prepared  from  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances as  from  various  descriptions  of  corn,  potato,  and  grapes, 
especiaUy  the  mm-I^  of  grapes,  various  volatile  bodies  besides  ethylic 
^alcohol  pass  over,  and  since  most  of  these  have  a  higher  boiling  point 

listillate      '  ""^'^^^  ^'^^^        ^^^^"^  portions  of  the 

These  volatile  substances  have  received  in  the  aggregate  the  name  of 
JuseL  oil,  but  this  really  possesses  a  very  complex  composition,  differing- 
somewhat  m  flavoiu-,  taste,  and  composition,  according  to  the  soiircl 
from  which  It  IS  obtained.  The  odom-  is  he'avy,  peneteating,  and  d£ 
agreeable  and  the  taste  fiery  and  nauseous.  It  always  contra  ns  ethyUe 
and  amyhc  alcohols,  and  also acids  and  ethers,  ^nd.  frequeX  ■ 
other  lighter  members  of  the  monatomic  alcohol  series  ^  ^ 

ihe  oil  from  the  potato  consists  almost  entirely  of  amvlic  and 
^thyhc  alcohols,  the  former  constituting  the  greater  part,  andX  latter 
being  capable  of  separation  by  agitation  with  water.  Sometimes 
potato  fusel  oil  is  found  to  contain  in  addition  tetrylic  or  hutyUc  ^ll 

,  The  oil  obtained  fi'om  the  murk  of  grapes  has  been  ascertained  to 
liQl^itnti/hcovpropylic  alcohol,  G^ll^O.  "-sLeiLumea  to 
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!Fusel  oil  from  Hung-ariau  wines  has  "been  analysed  bv  F.  Grimm^ 
and  was  found  to  consist  cliiefly  of  amy  lie  alcohol  with  a  little  ethylie 
alcohol,  hut  no  propyl  ic  or  butylic  alcohol.  The  chief  acid  was 
caproic  with  a  little  caprylic,  and  a  very  minute  quantity  of  oenan- 
thylic  acid,  but  no  pelarg-onic  acid. 

In  most  lands  of  fusel  oil  several  members  of  the  fatty  acid  series 
are  met  with ;  capric  acid  in  the  form  of  caprate  of  amijl  has  been 
found  in  the  oil  from  Scotch  distilleries.  In  the  residue  obtained  in 
the  preparation  of  alcohol  from  wheat  and  maize,  Wetherill  found  acetic, 
caprylic,  formic,  caproic,  and  ccnanthylic  acids.  Johnson  has  detected 
capric  acid  in  potato  fusel  oil.  Mulder  has  found  palmitic  and  osnanthic 
acids,  a  very  small  quantity  of  oynanthic  ether,  and  an  imsaponifiable 
^oaxy  body  in  the  fusel  oil  from  rum. 

Fehliug  obtained  from  the  fusel  oil  of  beet  molasses  not  only 
several  volatile  fatty  acids,  but  a  neutral  fat,  which  when  heated  gave 
off  the  odour  of  acrolein,  and  which  when  saponified  yielded  capric  acid. 

Perrot  found  in  the  fusel  oil  prociu-ed  from  the  same  source  various- 
alcohols  and  ethers,  as  also  a  substance  in  the  form  of  a  fetid  liquid, 
having  the  formula  OgilioO,  which  distilled  over  at  about  200°  0. 

Although  some  of  the  fusel  oil  passes  over  vsdth  the  alcohol,  yet  as. 
it  has  a  higher  boiling  point  than  alcohol  much  of  it  remains  behind 
in  the  retorts,  as  also  some  acetic  acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  alcohol. 

A  portion  of  the  acetic  acid,  however,  passes  over  with  the  alcohol, 
and  this  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  carbonate  of  potassium, 
but  the  fusel  oil  is  more  difficult  of  separation,  and  is  best  removed  by 
means  of  bone  black  or  animal  charcoal. 

Prop>erties  of  fusel  oil. — Dr.  Taylor  remarks  of  fusel  oil,  that  '  in 
small  quantities  it  produces  intoxication.  I  have  experienced  the 
effects  of  the  vapour,  and  found  them  to  be  giddiness,  accompanied 
with  a  feeling  of  suftocation  and  a  sense  of  falling.  Headache  followed 
which  lasted  for  half  an  hour. 

'  Two  drachms  of  the  oil  lulled  a  rabbit  in  two  hours,  three  drachms 
in  an  hour,  half  an  ounce  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  one  ounce  in 
fom'  minutes.' 

Much  of  the  imwholesomeness  of  spirit  imperfectly  rectified  arises 
from  its  contamination  with  fusel  oil. 

Detection  of  fusel  oil. — When  the  nose  is  applied  to  spirits  in  its 
hot  state  containing  fusel  oil,  the  vapour  of  the  oil  irritates  the  eyes 
and  nostrils ;  it  has  very  nearly  the  same  smell  as  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  cyanogen,  as  may  be"  perceived  by  standing  near  the  discharge-pipe 
of  tire  refrigeratory  worm  of  a  raw-grain  whisky  still.  Spirits  con- 
taminated with  fusel  oil  intoxicate  more  strongly  than  pure  spirits  ot 
the  same  strength,  and  excite,  in  many  persons,  even  temporary  frenzy. 

If  one  part  of  hydrate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  be 
mixed  with  150  parts  of  splits,  and  the  mixture  be  weU  shaken,  thea 
slowly  evaporated  down  to  15  parts,  and  mixed  with  15  parts  of  dilute 
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sulphimc  acid  iu  a  well-corked  phial,  there  will  soou  exhale  from  the 
mixture  a  peculiar  offensive  odour  characteristic  of  the  quality  and 
origin  of  the  impure  spirit,  whether  ohtained  from  raw  grain  from 
malt,  potatoes,  rye,  arrack,  rum,  hrand}',  &c.  This  process  may  be 
used  also  for  testing  wines. 

The  Defuselntion  of  Alcohol. 
^  The  separation  of  the  fusel  oil  invariably  contained  in  all  crude 
spirits  obtamed  by  distillation  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
and  difficulty  since  fusel  oil  imparts  to  spirit  a  peculiarly  unpleasant 

Although  the  boiling  points  of  ethylic  and  amylic  alcohols  are 
widely  different,  namely,  78-4°  0.  and  132°  0.,  it  is  not  possible  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  alcohols  by  fractional  distillation,  since  fusel  oil  evaporates 
to  a  considerable  extent  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  absorbing  power  of  xcood  charcoal  is  the  means'  most  o-enerallv 
made  use  of  m  the  defiiselation  of  spirits.  The  charcoal  should  be 
xeceutly  ignited  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  The  spirit  must  be 
a  lowed  to  filter  slowly  through  it,  but  frequently  the  charcoal  is 
directly  put  into  the  still,  where  it  retains  a^art/but  by  no  nieans 
the  whole,  of  the  fusel  oil  -A  better  method  li  s^parationl  to  pass 
charcoar''  condensation  through  a  stratum  of  wood 

The  employment  of  a  layer  of  dioxide  of  manganese,  besides  the  use 
of  charcoal,  the  addition  of  slaJced  lime  and  of  soap-boile^^s  //Aave  all 
been  recommended._  A  solution  of  chloride  of  uAe  added  to  the  IpiSt 
before  rectification  is  fi^quently  employed.  Chloride  of  zi^c  LfcMo^Z 
of  calcium,  as  also  siUphate  of  copper  decomposed  by  caustic  potash 
have  been  proposed.  Lastly,  Hunefeld  recommends  mJmgZ^e  ojfotsl 
but  this  acts  both  upon  the  ethylic  alcohol  and  upon  thi  fusel 
oil,  the  spirit  havmg  imparted  to  it  a  disagreeable  flavour 

Milh  has  been  employed  for  the  defuselation  of  spirits  Breton 
recommends  oil,  which  is  said  to  absorb  the  amylic  alcohol  foda 
■soap^s  capable  of  retaining  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  fusel  oil 

By  coohng  the  spirit  to  be  freed  from  amylic  alc^^^^  the 
fusel  oil  falls  to  the  bottom  and  may  be  separated. 

The  Physiological  Action  of  Alcohol. 
The  question  is  as  yet  by  no  means  settled,  whether  alcnhnl  ^i. 
taken  into  the  system  is  absorbed  without  ^^i.rJT^^rJ^^^^:i 
undecomposed,  or  whether  any  is  decomposed  and  oxi^ser  Hi- 
blood.  It  IS  certain  that  the  urine  of  persons  who  mrtn  p  1  i  % 
ardent  spirits  contains  large  quantitiL  oi  \^oll^'^^'''^^-l 
.separated  by  distillation,  the  distillate  being  in  some  c^spIS 

Theopinion,however,  which  was  formerlye^nteSctS^^^^^^^ 
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aocumulates  iu  certain  organs,  as  in  the  liver  and  brain,  seems  to  he 
without  foundation.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Percy,  Strauch,  Masing-, 
and  others  seem  to  show,  that  all  the  alcohol  is  eliminated  as  such, 
whilst  Schiilinus  and  Anstie  affirm  that  a  part  disappears  in  the 
system. 

"^^^len  taken  in  small  quantities,  alcohol  aids  digestion,  "but  the 
hahitual  use  of  larger  amounts  induces  a  thickening  of  the  connective 
tissue  between  the  glands  of  the  stomach,  and  even  disappearance  of 
the  glands.  It  causes  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and,  when  injected 
into  the  portal  vein,  augments  the  quantity  of  sugar.  Alconol  lessens 
the  secretion  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  lungs,  and  also  the  elimi- 
nating power  of  the  kidneys,  whilst  it  increases  at  first  the  force  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  but  eventually  it  depresses  the  action  by  paralysing 
the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

On  the  nervous  system  alcohol  acts  as  an  anresthetic,  diminishing 
and  even  suspending  thought,  and  the  action  of  the  senses.  Although 
in  some  cases  it  is  said  that  the  senses  are  sharpened  by  it,  yet  the- 
experiments  of  Edward  Smith  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  _  In 
moderate  doses  alcohol  causes  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  exhilaration, 
but  different  spirits  behave  very  differently  in  this  respect,  probably  in 
consequence  of  their  containing  different  ethers  and  volatile  oils.  Thus 
sam-shoo  and  raldd  cause  great  excitement,  followed  by  torpor  and  de- 
pression, while  absinthe  is  very  hurtful. 

The  vohintary  muscular  power  is  greatly  lessened,  especially  by  the- 
consumption  of  large  quantities  of  ardent  spirits,  and  in  very  large 
doses  the  respiratory  muscles  or  the  nerves  in  connection  with  them 
are  paralysed,  and  thus  death  is  not  unfrequently  caused.  The  tem- 
peratiu-e  of  the  body  is  considerably  depressed  by  large  doses  of  alcohol, 
and  this  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Arctic  explorers,  as- 
Sir  John  Kichardson,  Mr.  Goodsir,  Dr.  King,  Captain  Kennedy,  Dr. 
Kane,  and  others,  who  found  the  use  of  alcohol  under  the  influence  of 
great  cold  to  be  particularly  hurtful. 

^Alcohol  appears  to  decrease  strength  and  impair  nuti-ition,  by  hm- 
dering  oxidation,  a,nd,  if  in  large  quantities,  the  reception  of  food ; 
while'habitually  taken  in  any  large  quantity,  it  leads  to  degeneration 
of  the  tissues  of  certain  organs,  especially  of  the  liver,  the  nervous- 
system,  the  heart,  lungs,  and  kidneys.'— PflrA;es. 

Methods  of  JEstimatincj  the  Quantity  of  Alcohol  present  in  anij 

Sjnrituous  Liquid. 

Saccharometers,  c^r.— There  are  several  methods  by  which  _  the 
amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  any  spirituous  liquid  maybe  determined 
with  o-reater  or  less  accuracy.  One  of  the  readiest  of  these  means  as  to 
ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  by  a  specific  gravity  instru- 
ment for  liquids.  Of  these  instruments,  many  difterent  lands  Jiave 
been  invented,  with  scales  adapted  to  the  range  of  the  liqmds  tor  tne 
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determination  of  the  density  of  which  tliey  have  heen  constructed:; 
thus  we  have  saccharonieters,  hydrometers,  alcoholometeis,  &c. ;  but  the 
principle  on  which  these  instruments  are  constructed  is  alike  in  all 
cases.    'Qyth.Q  sacvharometerih.Q  amoimt  of  extractive  matter  in  beer  or- 
other  alcoholic  liquids  is  ascertained. 

/Sy/oes'  hydrometer, — The  instriunent  in  general  use  for  determinino- 
the  specific  gravity  of  spirituous  liquids  in  this  countiy  is  what  is- 
known  as  Sykes'  hydrometer.    It  difiers  from  the  ordinary  hydrometer- 
in  the  division  of  its  scale,  and  also  in  the  use  of  weights.    The  hy- 
di'ometer  is  calculated  to  show  the  strength  in  spirit  either  above  or- 
below^  a  certain  fixed  standard,  denominated  ^ proof.'    Proof  spirit, 
is  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  '  such  as  shall,  at  a  temperature  ■ 
of  51°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  weigh  exactly  f  |  parts  of  an  equal 
measure  of  distilled  water.'    That  is  to  say,  13  measures  of  proof 
spirit  weigh  as  much  as  12  measures  of  water.  The  stem  of  the  instini- 
ment  as  graduated  and  subdivided  so  as  to  meet  the  extremes  of 
variation  in  the  strength  of  the  liquors  examined  by  it. 

Sykes'  hydrometer  is  the  instrimient  mostly  used  by  the  Excise,  W 
hrewers,  distillers,  and  publicans. 

Since  the  specific  gravity  of  a  spirituous  liquid  is  subject  to  gi-eat- 
vanations  at  dififerent  temperatures,  it  is  necessary  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  spirit  at  the  time  of  taking  its  weight  should  be  noted  and' 
corrections  made  for  this  by  means  of  certain  tables  which  have  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  standard  temperatm-e  at  which  the- 
specific  gi-avity  of  the  spiiit  is  usually  taken  is  60°  Fahrenheit,  equal 
to  lo-o  0.  '  ^ 

The  specific  gravity  test  for  determining  the  amount  of  alcohol 
present  m  liqiuds  is  applicable  only  when  they  are  free  from  any  solid 
substance,  as  extractive,  sugar,  &c.,  the  presence  of  which  of  com-se- 
influences  the  gravity.    When,  therefore,  any  liquid  contains  sac- 
charine or  other  solid  matter,  it  is  requisite  that  the  spirit  should  be 
separated  by  distillation,  and  that  the  quantity  and  specific  gravitv  of  " 
the  alcohol  thus  obtained  should  be  taken.    Where  strict  accm-acy  is 
required,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recoiu-se  to  distillation  in  ahiiost 
ail  cases,  since  there  are  but  few  spirits  which  do  not  contain  more  or- 
less  solid  matter. 

Centesimal  alcoholometer. —The  instriunent,  invented  by  M  Gav 
Lussac  many  years  since,  called  the  centesimal  alcoholometer  is  'a  con- 
siderable improvement  on  Sykes'  hydrometer.  The  instrument,  when  im- 
mersed m  any  spirituous  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  15°  Oentio-rade 
equal  to  69  Fahr.,  at  once  indicates  the  quantity  of  alcohol  bv  volump- 
present.    As  its  name  implies,  the  stem  is  divided  into  a  hundred  nart^ 
or  degrees  and  is  so  contrived  that  each  degree  represents  one-hundreth" 
part  of  anhydrous  or  pm-e  alcohol;  thus  the  point  at  which  it  floats 
when  immersed  m  any  spirit  at  a  certain  temperature,  indicates  thi 
percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  that  spirit     The  vilnA 
of  this  instrument  is  that  it  shows  at  once  the  percentage  of  alcohol 
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all  subsequent  calculations,  with  tlie  loss  of  time  involved  and  the  pos- 
.sibility  of  inaccuracies,  being  thereby  avoided. 

Ehulliosco2Je. — Another  instrument,  constructed  on  a  totally  differ- 
•ent  principle  to  the  ordinary  densimeters,  is  the  ebullioscope  or  ebulli- 
tion alcoholometer.  This  instrument  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
boiling  point  of  spirituous  liquids  varies  according  to  the  amount  of 
•alcohol  contained  in  them  (a  discovery  made  by  the  Abbe  Brossard- 
Yidal,  of  Toulon),  without  its  being  essentially  modified,  like  the  other 
insti'uments,  by  the  presence  and  nature  of  any  solid  ingredients  wliich 
may  be  contained  in  them.  _  .  ■  ^ 

There  are  several  forms  of  this  instrument ;  there  is  the  origmal 
one  of  M.  Brossard-Vidal,  and  the  modifications  by  M.  Oonaty,  b}' 
MM.  Lereboiirs  and  Secretan,  and  by  Dr.  Ure. 

The  mercurial  thermometer  used  in  the  modification  of  the  instru- 
ment by  MM.  Lereboius  and  Secretan  is  graduated  centesimally  in 
•deo-rees,  which  correspond  to  those  of  the  centesimal  alcoholometer  of 
m!^  Gay-Lussac,  and  its  bulb  is  plunged  in  the  liquid  to  be  proved.^ 
The  liquid  is  carefully  heated  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  the  flame  oi 
which  should  not  be  strong,  lest  it  occasion  the  too  rapid  ebullition^  of 
the  spirit.  Before  using  the  instriuuent,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  boiling  point  of  pure  water,  and  the  barometrical  pressm-e  of  the 
;atmosphere  on  tlie  day  on  wh-ich  the  experiments  are  made. 

In  Dr.  lire's  modification  of  the  instrument,  the  scale  is  adapted  to 
that  of  Sykes' hydrometer. 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage— would  save  mucii 
time  and-  trouble— if  densimeters  of  all  kinds  were  revised,  and  were 
i-educed  to  one  uniform  centesimal  scale,  as  is  done,  m  fact,  m  many  of 
the  instruments  in  use  on  the  Continent.  _ 

The  ebuUioscope  is  probably  sufliciently  accm-ate  m  the  resu  ts 
which  it  furnishes  to  aflbrd  considerable  service  to  the  distiller,  the 
Tectifier,  the  wine-maker,  and  the  brewer;  but  it  is  certainly  not  so 
-where  extreme  accuracy  is  required.  ,  .  ,  i  ^ 

Alcoholometric  cUlckometer.—Anot'hev  instrument  which  has  been 
-invented  for  the  determination  of  the  proportion  of  alcohol  m  spirituous 
liquids  is  the  alcoholometric  clilatometer  of  M.  Silbermann.  _  By  this 
instrument,  the  amount  of  spirit  is  determined  by  the  dilation  ot  the 
.spirituous  liquid  at  various  temperatures.        ^  .  ,  ,  , 

Another  instrument  has  been  devised  by  M.  Geissler,  _of  Bonn,  based 
upon  the  expanding  power  of  the  steam  obtained  by  heatmg  a  spirituous 
liquid.  This  power  is  measured  by  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury 
which  can  be  raised  by  the  steam  at  a  heat  of  100°  0.  The  mstrument 
is  called  a  vaporimeter.  „  ,  , 

Specific  Gravity  Bottle.— But  the  most  accurate  method  ot  tletei- 
oninino-  the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  spirituous  liquids  troiu 
•their  specific  gravity  is  by  means  of  the  'Pfi/^'/''"'''^^^^^^^^  ,t 
.using  this,  the  same  precautions  with  regard  to  temperatuie  and  he 
presence  of  any  solid  substance  in  the  spirit  must  be  observed  as  m  the 
Employment  of  some  of  the  other  instruments  above  reierred  to. 
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For  ordinary  purposes,  iu  the  liands  of  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
•of  all  the  instruments  for  determining-  the  strength  of  spirituous 
liquors,  the  centesimal  alcoholometer  of  M.  Gay-Lussac  is  the  safest 
and  best,  and,  next  to  that,  Sykes'  hydrometer.  But  the  chemist 
when  any  solid  matter  is  contained  in  the  liquid  to  be  examined,* 
should,  in  all  cases,  separate  the  alcohol  by  distillation  and  determine 
its  amount  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  distilled  liquid,  and  this  is 
the  method  by  which  we  have  proceeded  in  the  determination  of  the 
alcohol  contained  in  the  samples  of  spirits  the  results  of  the  analyses 
of  which  we  shall  shortly  make  known.  The  exact  steps  to  be  adopted 
are  as  follows : — 

Alcoholometrical  Table  of  Tralles. 


!  Alcohol  in 
]  100  Measures 
I  of  Spirit, 


0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
.5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
•20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


Specific  G-ravity 
at  60°  Pahr. 


9991 

997G 

9961 

9947 

9933 

9919 

9906 

9893 

9881 

9869 

9857 

9845 

9834 

9823 

9812 

9802 

9791 

9781 

9771 

9761 

9751 

9741 

9731 

9720 

9710 

9700 

9689 

9679 

9668 

9657 

9646 

9634 

9622 

9609 

9596 

9583 


Difference 

of  the 
Spec.  Gray. 


15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

10 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

10 
10 

11 

10 

11 
11 
11 

12 
12 
13 
13 
13 


Alcohol  in 
lOOMeasitres 
of  Spirit, 


3  P 


36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 


Specific  Gravity 
at  G0°  Pahr. 


9570 

9556 

9541 

9526 

9510 

9494 

9478 

9461 

9444 

9427 

9409 

9391 

9373 

9354 

9335 

9315 

9295 

9275 

9254 

9234 

9213 

9192 

9170 

9148 

9126 

9104 

9082 

9059 

9036 

90J3 

8989 

8965 

«941 

8917 

8892 

mi 


Difference 

of  the 
Spec.  Grav. 


13 

14 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

17 

17 

17 

18 

18 

18 

19 

19 

20 

20 

20 

21 

20 

21 

21 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

23 

23 

23 

24 

24 

24 

24 

25 

8,5 
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Alcoholometrical  Table  of  Tralles. 


Alcohol  ill 

LUU  jyLea.sures 

Specific  G  ravity 
at  60°  Fahr. 



79 

8842 

8817 

74 

8791 

8765 

76 

8739 

77 

8712 

78 

8685 

79 

8658 

80 

8631 

81 

8603 

82 

8575 

83 

8547 

84 

8518 

85 

8488 

8(5 

8458 

Difference 

of  the 
Spec.  Grav. 


25 

25 

26 

26 

26 

27 

27 

27 

27 

28 

28 

28 

29 

30 

30 


Alcohol  in 
100  Measures 
of  Spirit. 

Rnr^pifir  H-ravitv 
at  00°  Fahr. 

Difference 

of  the 
bpec.  (jrrav. 

87 

8428 

88 

8397 

89 

8365 

90 

8332 

33 

91 

8299 

33 

yz 

34 

93 

8230 

35 

94 

8194 

36 

05 

8157 

37 

96 

8118 

39 

97 

8077 

41 

98 

8034 

43 

99 

7988 

46 

100 

7939 

49 

100  cc.  of  the  spirit  are  distilled,  and  me  ciistinaxiou  cetxneu  ii«aix,v 
drvness-  the  distillate  is  made  up  witli  distilled  water  to  t^e  original 
Sr4ain  brought  to  a  temperatfire  of  15-5°  0.  and  ts  specific  gra.aty 
ascei'tahied.    These  particulars  being  determined,  the  pei^enta^e  of 
alcohol  is  ascertained  by  the  alcoholometrica  table  of  Tralles,  p.  801 

The  third  column  of  this  table  exhibits  the  difference  of  the 
snecific  o-rayities  which  give  the  denominator  of  the  ^laction  for  such 
densities  as  are  not  found  sufficiently  near  in  the  table  and  the  dif- 
Snce  of  their  numerators  is  the  next  greatest  to  the  density  found 
£  the  table  ;  for  example,  if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor^^^^^^^^^ 
for  15-5°  0  be  9605  (the  percentage  will  be  between  o3  and  d4), 
the  difterence  from  9609  (which  is  the  next  greatest  number  m  the 
lableW,  and  the  fraction  is  f„  therefore  the  true  percentage  is. 

or  decimally,  thus,  33-31.  In  order  to  ascertam  the  amount, 
hy  Volume  of  alcoLl  in  the  gin  or  other  spirit  under  examination, 
[t^riressary  to  proceed  as  follows  :-In_orc  er  to  find  the  percentage 
of  absolute  alcohol  of  7939  specific  grayity  m  a  sample  of  spirit,  the 
snecific  amyity  of  the  spirit  is  looked  for  in  the  second  column  ol 
Te  taL^  and  if  the  exact  figure  be  not  found  the  next  higher  gravity 
taken  '  Por  instance,  we  have  obtained  a  dist  Hate  haying  a  specific 
Wty  of  9436,  then  we  find  in  the  table  that  the  next  l-|^ei- spe^^^^ 
SayitV  of  9444  corresponds  to  44  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  d  lieience 
t  !  L  +wn  qtiecific  ffrayities  is  then  calculated— m  this  case  it  is  b. 
i:"^  cXX  we  fi'nd^^^^  a  difference  of  17  corresponds  to  one 
^ertnl  o^^^^^^^^  a  difference  of  8  thei^fore  to  0-47  .per  cent,  which 
has  to  be  added  to  the  whole  number  found.    A  spirit  of  a  speciHc 
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gTavity  of  9436  contains  consequently  44-47  per  cent,  by  measure  of 
absolute  alcohol. 

But  npw  supposing  we  have  subjected  160  cc.  to  distillation,  and 
Jiave  obtained  100  cc,  of  distillate,  which  we  found  to  contain  44-47  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  we  have  to  consider  that  this  percentage  was  obtained 
from  150  cc.  We  say,  therefore,  150  :  44-47  =  100  :  and  bv  calcu- 
latmg  this  simple  rule  of  three  sum,  we  find  .r  to  be  29-6  per  cent 

Detection  of  fusel  oiL—Theve  are  no  chemical  reactions  unfor- 
tunately whereby  the  presence  of  this  oil  in  the  minute  quantity  in 
which  It  is  ordinarily  contained  in  the  wines  and  spirits  of  commerce 
may  be  detected,  much  less  estimated.  The  method  usually  relied 
upon  IS  the  odom-  of  the  oil.  This  is  best  perceived  when  the  ethylic 
alcohol  has  either  been  allowed  to  evaporate  or  when  it  has  been 
separated  by  certain  special  means.  A  very  simple  and  common  prac- 
tice 18  to  rub  some  of  the  spirit  between  the  hands  and,  after  allowing 
the  alcohol  to  evaporate,  the  odoiu-  may  sometimes  be  nerceived. 

Ur  a  portion  of  the  spirit  may  be  put  into  a  glass  or  bottle  with 
some  porous  chloride  of  calcium,  when  the  odoiu:  §f  the  fusel  oil  wil 

I.r  tohf  ^^^^^^^  °'  ^^"^^  ^^^'^  W^^l-    See  p.  796 


BRANDY  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

B™t  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  both  white  and  nale  rpd 
3  thP  Tfr^^''.^"''  '  ^'^'^  l^ft  in  the  wine  U^^^ 

pecuta  ZZs  TZl  Series'':? SS,  ~  °f 

m  Vivarais,  a  spirit  having  the  odour  of  the  iZut  ' 

Ot  the  many  descnptioDs  and  qualities  of  hi-andv  the  li«,t  t 
cogmu!,  which  is  obtained  by  the  distiUation  nf        f  *™ 
quality.  Brandies  prepared  from  inferior  w^T,  I  f  ™    °i  "  ""I"*™'' 
of  thi  essential  ollsfand  "ZyC:^^T7tCfu''T^^ 
bouquet  and  flavour  which  ai^tingJahXaidL^y  tLt^qS^ 
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But  owing  to  the  perfection  of  the  machinery  now  employed  in  the 
distillation  of  spirituous  liquids,  a  superior  product  is  obtained  from 
many  inferior  descriptions  of  wine. 

A  brandy  of  a  lower  quality  is  obtained  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
from  the  dark  red  wines  of  those  countries. 

In  France  the  brandy  sold  is  usually  of  two  streng-ths — the  one 
contains  from  18  to  20  degrees  Baumd,  and  is  called  '  eau  ^  de  vie  a 
preuye  de  HoUande/  and  the  other  'eau  de  vie  a  preuve  d'huile; '  but 
the  brandies  as  first  made  are  stronger  than  the '  preuve  de  Hollaude,' 
and  are  distinguished  as  five-six,  four-five,  three-four,  two-three,  thi-ee- 
five,  fom-seveu,  five-nine,  six-eleven,  three-six,  three-seven,  three- 
eight,  and  three-nine.  „  . 

The  brandies  of  different  districts  are  stated  to  be  all  distinguish- 
able by  an  experienced  dealer  by  peculiarities  in  their  aroma  and 

fiavoiu'.  . 

Genuine  French  brandy  commonly  exhibits  an  acid  reaction,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  a  minute  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  when  it  is  apt  also 
to  contain  acetic  ether.  Of  coui-se  when  kept  in  casks  for  a  long  time 
it  may  take  up  therefrom  both  astringent  and  colouriny  matters.  When 
first  distilled  brandy  is  perfectly  colourless,  pale  brandy  obtaining  the 
coloiu'  which  it  exhibits  from  the  cask  in  which  it  is  kept,  while  brown 
brandy  is  coloured  with  sugar  or  caramel,  dissolved  in  lime  water. 

Ure  says  that  brandy  is  sold  usually  about  10  per  cent,  under  proof, 
equal  to  50-85  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  volume. 

THE  ADULTERATIONS  OP  BEAJiTDT. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  adulterations  of  brandy  is  with  xoater. 

Another  adulteration  is  with  spirit  obtained  from  corn,  sugar^ 
molasses,  beetroot,    ijotatoes.  _  ,  ...  ^  . 

In  some  cases  one  or  other  of  these  difterent  spirits  is  substituted 
for  o-enuine  brandy,  the  flavour  of  brandy  being  communicated  to  them 
by  artificial  fiavom-ings,  but  the  requisite  colour  being  obtained  by 
means  of  burnt  sugar.  ^ 

Much  of  even  the  French  brandy  imported  into  this  countiy  con- 
sists either  in  part  or  wholly  of  corn,  but  more  frequently  of  beetroot 

^^^^^Strange  to  relate,  a  very  large  quantity  of  corn  spirit  has  of  late 
been  imported  into  France,  to  be  used  in  the  adulteration  of  French 
brandy  Part  of  this  corn  spirit  is  retm-ned  to  us  m  the  form  ot 
brandy,  this  adulterated  brandy  on.  its  arrival  in  this  country  under- 
going in  many  instances  fiu-ther  adulteration  by  the  addition  of  more 
corn  spirit,  and  thus  it  becomes  doubly  adulterated.  .      .  p 

The  article  Imown  as  British  brandy  consists  for  the  most  part  ot 
corn  sphit  flavoured.  The  flavouring  is  accomplished  sofietimes  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  genuine  brandy,  but  more  frequently  by  distil- 
lation of  the  murk,  the  name  givan  to  the  refuse  slaus  aud  pips  ot  tiie 
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g-rape  left  after  the  distillation  of  the  wine.  ^The  British  brandy 
maker  buys  up  this  murk,  and  imports  it  into  this  country,  paying- 
upon  it  the  same  duty  as  upon  wine.  By  distilling  British  molasses 
over  these  lees,  the  manufacturer  obtains,  to  some  extent,  the  peculiar 
flavour  which  characterises  French  brandy.' — Trichs  of  Trade. 

The  late  Br.  Normandy,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by 
Mr.  Scholefield,  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  relative  to 
the  Adulteration  of  Food  of  1855,  made  these  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  flavom-ing  of  brandy  by  means  of  artificially-prepared  essences  :— 
'  Brandy  is  extensively  prepared  in  this  coimti-y,  especially  since  the 
discoveries  of  modern  chemistry  of  producing  essential  oils  artificially 
—oils  which  have  the  odour  of  that  particular  ether  to  which  brandy 
owes  its  flavom*.'  *^ 

When  molasses  spirit  is  employed  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  pre- 
viously rectified  by  distillation  over  freshly-burnt  charcoal  and  quick- 
lime. Indeed  it  is  essential  that  all  spirits,  especially  potato  spirit 
employed  m  the  adulteration  of  brandy  should  imdergo  careful  recti- 
fication, m  order  to  free  them  from  the  peculiar  tastes  andodom-s,  which 
might  but  too  plainly  reveal  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  spirit. 

Receipts  are  of  coiu-se  not  wanting  for  the  manufactm^e  of  spurious 
French  brandy.  Dr.  Ure  gives  the  following  fonnula  as  one  which 
IS  employed  tor  converting  corn  sjmit  into  imitation  brandy  Pm-e 
alcohol  IS  to  be  diluted  to  the  proof  strength ;  to  every  hundredweight 
ot  the  spirit,  half  a  pound  of  argol,  loine-stone,  or  cream  of  tartar  pre- 
viously dissolved  m  water,  is  added,  as  well  as  a  liiiW acetic  ether, 
somQ  lome  vmegar,  bruised  French  plums,  ^nd.  Jloiuer  stiif 

from  Cognac  (murk).    The  spirit  is  then  to  be  distilled  ofi",  with  a 
gentle  fire,  m  an  alembic  furnished  with  an  agitator.    The  spirit 
which  comes  over  is  coloured  with  burnt  sugar  to  the  tint  required 
and  roughened  to  the  taste  with  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  catechu 
or  Kino. 

Oak  sawdust  and  tincture  of  grape  stones,  prepared  purposely  from 
the  murk,  are  used  to  impart  to  new  brandy  the  taste  of  an  old  spirit 
wJiicli  lias  become  ripened  in  an  oaken  cask 

The  author  of  a  work  on  '  Malted  and  Unmalted  Corn,  connected 
with  BrewiDg  and  Distilling,'  gives  the  following  receipt  for  makino 
an  adulterated  brandy,  suitable  for  retail  purposes :— 

To  10  puncheons  of  brandy   .      .      .       1,081  gallons  . 
Add  flavouring  raisin  spirit  .       .       .  118 


Tincture  of  grains  of  paradise       .      .  4  " 

Cherry  laurel  water      .       .       .       .  2  " 

Spirit  of  almond  cake    .      .       .       .  2  " 


Total      .      .      1,207  gallons, 
bumtmi"'  ""^^  '""^^""^^^  ^""^  complexion  with 
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Tlie  case  of  Lrandy  affords,  tlien,  an  apt  illustration  of  the  pitch  of 
refinement  to  which  the  art  of  adulteration  has  reached  in  these  days. 

Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samples. 

Of  eighteen  samples  of  brandy  subjected  to  examination — 

The  alcohol  rano'ed  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  by  volume. 

The  majority  of  the  samples  consisted  of  so-called  British  brandy. 

Nearly  all  the  brandies  were  coloured  with  burnt  sugar. 

Lastly,  in  none  of  the  samples  was  Cayenne  present.  This  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  note,  because  some  of  the  brandies  were  procured 
at  houses  at  which  both  the  gin  and  rum  were  found  to  be  adulterated 
with  that  substance.  This  at  least  shows  that  acrid  substances  are  not 
so  frequently  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  brandy  as  of  other  spirit- 
uous liquors.    This  result  is,  therefore,  in  some  deg-ree  satisfactory.^ 

Brandy  and  rum  are  seizable  if  sold  by  or  found  in  the  possession 
of  the  dealer  unless  it  possesses  a  certain  strength,  17  per  cent,  below 
proof,  by  Sykes'  hydi-ometer,  equal  to  40  per  cent,  by  weight.  The 
followino-  are  the  words  of  tlie  Act  30th  Geo.  III. : — 

'  No  ^distiller,  rectifier,  compounder,  or  dealer  shall  serve  or  send 
out  any  foreign  spii-its  of  a  lower  strength  than  that  of  one  in  six  under 
hvdrometer  proof,  nor  have  in  his  possession  any  foreign  spirits  mixed 
t6o-ether  except  shrub,  cherry  or  raspberry  brandy,  of  lower  stren^h 
than  as  aforesaid,  upon  pain  of  such  spirits  being  forfeited ;  and  such 
spirits,  with  the  casks  and  vessels  containing  the  same,  may  be  seized 
bv  any  officer  of  Excise.'  .    •,  i 

It  will  be  perceived  that  many  of  the  brandies  examined  by  us  were 
sold  in  violation  of  the  Act  above  quoted,  and,  as  usual,  without  let  or 
hindrance  by  the  Excise. 


DETECTION  OE  THE  ADULTBEATIONS  OF  BEANDT. 

The  adulterations  of  brandy  already  noticed  are  with  water,  foreign 
spirit,  sugar,  burnt  sugar,  and  various  substances  to  impart  flavour  and 
aroma,  as  r  rains  of  paradise,  tim^ture  of  catechu  or  Icmo,  a  tmctu  e 
prepared  fi^om  th^  seeds  of  the  grape,  ar^i^aa^  mme.  of  brandy  ramn 
spirit,  cherry  laurel  water,  and  the  water  distilled  from  almond  cale^^^ 

If  we  except  grains  of  paradise  the  other  substances  used  are  usually 
present  in  too  minute  quantities  to  be  discoverable  by  the  ordinary 
Sods  of  analysis  pursled  operating  on  the  quantity  of  l^^'andy 
submitted  to  the  analyst.  We  therefore  do  not  propose  to  dWl  upon 
the  methods  whereby  some  of  the  substances  above  enumerated  might 
under  certain  favourable  circimistances  be  detectable  but  Im^t  oi^ 
observations  to  water,  extraneous  spmt,  sugar,  burnt  sugar,  and  giams 

^  Water— amount  of  water  present  in  any  spirituous  liq^^or  not 
containing  any  considerable  quantity  of  solid  matter  maybe  approxi- 
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inately  determined  by  simply  taldng-  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid 
find  deducing  from  it  by  reference  to  certain  tables,  which  have  been 
specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  amount  of  absolute  alcohol  or 
spirit  thereby  indicated.  But  when  solid  matter  is  present  one  portion 
■of  the  spirit  must  be  distilled  and  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  dis- 
tillate determined,  and  another  portion  must  be  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath,  and  the  solid  matter  present  so  ascertained.  With  these 
data  the  quantity  of  water  is  then  determined  by  difference. 

_  Extraneous  spirit.— The  rectification  of  potato,  corn,  and  other 
.spirits  not  derived  from  the  grape  is  in  these  days  usually  so  perfect 
that  the  detection  of  foreign  spirit,  that  is,  spu-it  not  derived  from  the 
igrape,  is  impossible  in  many  cases.  When,  however,  the  spirit  is 
less  perfectly  rectified  and  contains  minute  quantities  of  fusel  oil,  it 
may  be  discovered  in  some  instances  by  the  methods  already  referred 
i-o  for  detecting  the  disagreeable  and  characteristic  odour  of  that  sub- 
stance.   See  pages  796  and  803. 

Sugar.~Fov  the  determination  of  sugar,  whether  grape  or  cane,  we 
a-efer  the  reader  to  the  article  on  '  Sugar.' 

Bu7-nt  sugar. — See  the  report  on  '  Vinegar.' 

Detection  of  Cayenne  pepper  and  graim  of  imradise.~The  detec- 
tion of  Cayenne  and  grains  of  paradise  is  readily  effected  in  the  case 
of_  brandy  and_  other  spirits  by  simply  evaporating  a  portion  of  the 
.-spirit  and  tasting  whatever  residue  be  left.  The  presence  of  Cayenne 
IS  sufiiciently  demonstrated  by  the  irritating  character  of  the  vapours 
evolved  when  the  substance  containing  it  is  burnt.  Supposing  the 
fiery  and  pungent  residue  not  to  give  ott'such  vapours,  this  would  lead 
to  the  inference  that  the  substance  to  which  the  pungency  was  due 
really  consisted  of  grains  of  paradise,  but  since  these  contain  not  only 
a  faxed  resm  of  an  acrid  and  burning  taste,  but  also  a  volatile  oil 
Haviug  the  smell  of  camphor  and  a  hot  penetrating  taste,  a  fiu-ther 
means  of  discrimination  is  thereby  afforded. 


RUM  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DKFIIS'ITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  foreign  spirit,  added  sugar,  or  any  acrid  or  carminative  substance,  or  any 
■substances  employed  to  produce  flavour  and  aroma.    Water  in  such  proportion 
as  to  reduce  the  absolute  alcohol  to  below  50  per  cent,  by  volume.  ^'^''P^^"^^ 

Rtjm  is  the  spirit  obtained  from  the  fermented  slrimmino-s  of  the  iuice 
of  the  sugar  cane,  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  molassel  and  lees,  and 
■  diluted  with  water.  ' 

'  The  wort  is  made  in  Jamaica  by  adding  to  1,000  gaUons  of  dunder 
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120  gallons  of  molasses,  720  gallons  of  skimmings  (  =  120  of  molasses- 
in  sweetness)  and  160  gallons  of  water  ;  so  that  there  may  be  in  the 
liquid  nearly  12  per  cent,  of  solid  sugar.  Another  proportion  often 
used  is  100  gallons  of  molasses,  200  gallons  of  lees,  300  gallons  of 
skimmings,  and  400  of  water ;  the  mixtiu-e  containing,  therefore,  15  per- 
cent, of  sweets.' — TJre. 

From  1,200  gallons  of  the  saccharine  liquid  thus  prepared  usually 
al)0ut  115  gallons  of  rum  of  the  strength  of  proof  spirit  are  obtained. 

In  France  a  large  quantity  of  spirit  is  made  from  the  molasses  of 
the  beetroot  sugar  manufactm-e. 

It  sometimes  happens,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantities  of  lime 
and  potash  contained  in  the  liquor,  which  impart  to  it  an  alkaline 
reaction,  that  the  fermentation  is  stopped  and  cannot  be  then  reyived 
until  the  alkali  has  been  neutralised  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Eum  owes  its  distinctive  smell  and  taste  to  a  peculiar  volatile  ether, 
butyric  ether  or  butt/rate  of  ethyl. 

It  differs  from  'other  spirits  in  its  tendency  to  cause  perspiration  •,. 
for  this  reason  it  is  often  used  by  those  suffering  from  colds  and  coughs^ 


THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  EUM. 

The  adulterations  of  rum  consist  chiefly  in  the  addition  of  water,. 
whereby  its'strength  is  reduced ;  of  Cayenne  or  cocculus  indicus,  to  give 
the  adulterated  article  apparent  strength ;  and,  lastly,  of  sugar  and  burnt 
sugar,  to  restore  the  sweetness  and  colom'  lost  in  consequence  of  dilu- 

*^°\n  instance  leading  to  fatal  results  of  the  adulteration  of  rum  with 
cocculus  indicus  occurred  some  years  since  at  Liverpool.  It  is  recorded 
in  Dr.  Taylor's  book  on  '  Toxicology.'  _ 

Several  sailors  drank  a  glass  each  of  the  sophisticated  spirit :  one- 
died  the  same  evening,  but  the  others,  although  made  seriously  iU, 
ultimately  recovered.  , 

Lead  has  been  discovered  in  rum  in  some  cases  ;  this  is  generally 
to  be  reo-arded  as  an  accidental  impregnation,  the  lead  being  derived 
from  the^worm  of  the  still.  It  is  in  neiv  rum  that  lead  is  chiefly  met 
with.  Dr.  Traill  found  that  the  spirit  received  into  a  tumbler  as  it 
came  from  the  still  always  contained  lead,  but  that  it  disappeared  from 
the  same  spirit  after  having  been  kept  in  an  oaken  cask  for  some  time. 
The  explanation  of  this  curious  fact  is,  that  the  spirit  extracts  tannin 
from  the  cask,  and  the  lead  uniting  with  this  forms  an  insoluble  com- 
pound and  becomes  precipitated.  ^      ,    rr^^    n  e 

There  is  a  kind  of  nun  termed  '  Pineapple  Rum.'  The  flavour  ot 
pineapple  is  communicated  to  the  spirit  by  steeping  m  it  slices  of  the- 
pine  Recently  chemists  have  found  out  methods  of  imitating  veiy 
exactly  the  flavoiu-  of  the  pine,  and  hence  this  artiflcially  prepared 
flavouring  is  often  had  recourse  to  in  this  country  to  convert  not  only 
ordinary  rum,  but  even  ordinary  spirit  into  '  Pineapple  Rum. 
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^  This  flavouring  may  he  prepared  by  distilliug  butter  with  sulphuric- 
acid  aud  alcohol,  or  by  combining  amylic  or  potato  alcohol  with  butyric- 
acid,  and  then  dissolving  the  butyrate  of  amyl  formed  in  alcohol.  This- 
flavom-ing  is  much  used  in  sweetmeats. 


Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samjjles. 

0^  twenty  samples  of  rmu  subjected  to  analysis,  the  alcoJwl  ranged 
from  47  per  cent,  by  volume  the  highest,  to  27  per  cent,  the  lowest, 
while  Cayenne  w-as  detected  in  six  of  the  samples ;  that  is,  some  of  the- 
spirits  did  not  contain  much  more  than  half  as  much  alcohol  as  others, 
and  consequently  were  of  little  more  than  half  the  value.  The  same 
was  found,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  to  be  the  case  with  the  gins  ex- 
amined ;  some  of  them  contained  only  half  the  quantity  of  spirit  that 
others  did,  and  this  althoug-h  the  price  paid  for  them  was  nearly  the 
same  in  all  cases. 


THE  DETECTIOI^  OE  THE  ADTJLTEEATIOIfS  OE  EUM. 

The  methods  to  be  employed  for  the  detection  of  zoater,  sugar,  and 
taymne  are  the  same  as  those  referred  to  under  the  head  of  '  Brandy  ' 
_    The  processes  for  the  detection  of  c/rains  of  imraclise  and  cocculus: 
tndtms  will  be  found  described  in  the  article  on  '  Beer.'    It  is  easier 
to  discover  the  presence  of  the  latter  in  rmu  than  in  beer,  owino-  to- 
the  smaller  quantity  of  extractive  matter  contained  in  that  spirit 
A  very  exceUent  method  of  determining  the  presence  of  cocculus" 
indicus  IS  to  evaporate  about  half  a  pint  of  rum  to  dryness,  to  dissolve 
the  extract  in  about  ten  ounces  or  so  of  water,  and  to  place  in  it  a 
small  live  hsh     If  the  spirit  contain  picrotoxin  the  fish  will  soon  ex- 
hibit the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  that  deadly  substance. 

r.J.f''  ^o^'       detection  and  estmiation  of  the  lead  see- 

reports  on  '  Water '  and  '  Vinegar.' 


GIJV  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

_  Any  acrid  substance,  sulpluiric  acid,  combined  or  free,  lead,  zinc,  and  witer 
volume.^'''^''  ''''  ^'^"^^^'^  ''^''''''^      below'50  p'e;  cenTby 

Gin  was  made  originally  in  Holland,  in  the  distilleries  of  Schiedam 
and  hence  that  which  is  brought  to  this  country  is  termed  ^Tlollands.' 

J?  Holland  it  is  made  solely  from  unmalted  rye  and  bariey  malt 
rectified  with  jumper  berries.    In  Britain,  gin  is'  for  the  molt  pai-t 
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olDtained  from  a  mixture  of  malt  and  Larley,  molasses  and  corn  beiup: 
■sometimes  employed,  particularly  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  grain ;  and 
it  is  usually  flavoured  not  only  v/ith  juniper  berries,  but  with  certain 
other  substances,  most  of  which  are  aromatics,  and  amongst  which  are 
the  following:  coriander,  cardamom,  and  caraxoay  seeds,  (/rains  of 
paradise,  anc/elica  root,  calamus  root,  crushed  almond  cake,  liquorice 
jpoioder,  and  orange  peel.  These  ingredients,  variousl}''  combined,  form 
what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  'gin  flavouring.' 

Pm'e  gin  should  consist,  as  does  HoUands,  solely  of  rectified  corn 
.spirit  flavom-ed  with  juniper  berries. 

THE  ADTJLTEEATIOKS  OP  GIN. 

Gin  is  commonly  diluted  or  adulterated  with  large  quantities  of 
xmter. 

But  since  the  addition  of  water  to  gin  renders  the  mixture  whitish 
and  tiu'bid,  by  occasioning  the  precipitation  of  the  oily  and  resinous 
matters  of  the  juniper  and  other  substances  employed  to  flavour  the 
gin  previously  held  in  solution  by  the  spirit,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
'  fine '  the  gin,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is,  to  restore  the  transparency  of 
•the  spirituous  mixture. 

The  substances  more  commonly  employed  for  this  piu'pose  are  alum, 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  occasionally  acetate  of  lead.  Aliuu  dissolved 
in  water  is  first  added  to  the  weakened  spirit,  and  then  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash.  The  whole  is  stirred  together,  and  left  at  rest  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  alumina  of  the  aliun,  precipitated  by  the 
.carbonate  of  potash,  acts  '  as  a  strainer  upon  the  milky  liquor,  and 
carries  down  with  it  the  finely-divided  oily  matter,  which  produces  the 
blue  colour  of  the  diluted  liquor.' — Accum. 

Eoche  alum  is  sometimes  used  for  clarifying  spirituous  liquors 
without  any  other  addition. 

'  Another  method  consists  in  adding  fu-st  a  solution  of  subacetate  of 
lead,  and  then  a  solution  of  almn.  This  practice  is  highly  dangerous, 
because  part  of  the  sulphate  of  lead  produced  remains  dissolved  in  the 
liquor,  which  it  thus  renders  poisonous.  Unfortunately  this  method 
■of  clarifying  spirituous  liquors,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  is  more 
frequently  practised  than  the  preceding  method,  because  its  action  is 
more  rapid,  and  it  imparts  to  the  liquor  a  fine  complexion,  or  great 
refractive  power ;  hence  some  vestiges  of  lead  may  often  be  detected  in 

malt  spirit.' — Accum.  ,      nr   -ir-   i  n 

Another  substance  added  to  gin  is  sulphuric  acid.  Mr.  Mitchell 
states  that  a  mixture  composed  of  almn,  carbonate  of  potash,  almond 
■oil,  sulphiu'ic  acid,  and  spirits  of  wine,  is  frequently  added  to  gin. 
^  This  compound,'  he  remarks,  '  not  only  fines  the  gin,  but  communi- 
cates to  it  the  property  of  "beading,"  or  hanging  in  pearly  drops  or  beads 
on  the  sides  of  the  glass  containing  it.  When  gm  does  this,  it  is 
generaUy  supposed  to  be  strong  in  proportion  as  it  beads,  and  the  above 
mixture  communicates  to  weak  gin  that  property,  so  that  it  will  be 
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evident  gin  can  be  considerably  diluted  with  water,  and  yet,  by  the 
■addition  of  the  above,  appear  of  its  proper  strength.' 

But  opacity  is  not  the  only  evil  produced  by  the  addition  of  water 
to  gin ;  the  strength  and  flavour  of  the  gin  are  so  reduced  that  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  add  other  substances  to  restore  the  qualities  lost 
by  dilution— these  bemg  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  and  cayenne,  in  the  form 
of  tincture  of  cajmcum,  or  grams  of  luiraclise,  to  give  it  pungency  and 
■apparent  strength. 

The  flavoiu-  and  properties  of  gin  are  fm-ther  modified  by  the  use  of 
compounds  known  as  ginf  avourings. 

These  are  composed  of  various  cordial  and  aromatic  substances, 
-each  distiller  usually  giving  the  preference  to  a  formula  of  his  own. 

^  In  Dr.  Muspratt's  '  Chemistry '  will  be  found  several  receipts  for 
gin  flavoimngs,  copied  from  the  note-book  of  an  extensive  spirit 
Tectifier.    Two  of  these  are  as  follows  : — 

Plain  or  London  Gin  is  made  as  follows  : 
700  gallons  of  the  second  rectification. 
70  lbs.  German  juniper  berries. 
50  lbs.  coriander  seeds. 
3^-  lbs.  almond  cake. 
Ih  lb.  angelica  root. 
6  lbs.  liquorice  powder. 

■  ^  For  the  manufacture  of  West  Country  Gin,  known  also  as  Plymouth 
.s:in  the  annexed  is  the  process  given  in  Dr.  Muspratt's  work:— In- 
troduce into  the  still  700  gallons  of  the  second  rectification,  and  flavour 
with —  ' 

14  lbs.  German  juniper  berries. 
1^  lb.  calamus  root,  cut ;  and 
8  lbs.  sulphuric  acid. 

This  gin  is  much  used  in  Cornwall,  and  particularlv  in  the  western 
counties  o±  England ;  it  is  also  used  in  making  British  Hollands,  and 
in  tJiat  case  is  mixed  with  about  five  per  cent,  of  fine  gin,  reduced  to 
twenty-two  under  proof  with  liquor. 

Amongst  the  ingredients  enumerated  in  the  other  receipts,  and  not 
_contained  m  those  above  given,  are  orange  peel,  calamus  root,  cassia 
■Jiuas,  orris  root,  cardamoms,  and  grains  of  paradise. 

In  Shannon's  work,  '  On  Brewing  and  Distilling,'  we  meet  with  the 
lollowmg  instructions  for  reducing  unsweetened  gin,  and  for  preparino- 
^.ud  sweetening  British  gin : —  ^  if  n 

To  Reduce  Unsweetened  Gin. 

wSr'^^'''^'''   252  gallons. 

 •  .       .       .        o6  „ 

Which,  added  together,  make      .       .       .  288 
The  Doctor  is  now  put  on,  and  it  is  further  " 
reduced  with  water  29 


Which  gives    ....      307  gallons  of  gin. 
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'  This  done,  let  one  pound  of  alum  he  just  covered  vntli  water,  and 
dissolved  by  boiling- ;  rummage  the  whole  well  together,  and  pour  in 
the  alum,  and  the  whole  will  he  fine  in  a  few  hours. 

'  To  Prepare  and  Sioeeten  British  Gin. 

'  Get  from  your  distiller  an  empty  puncheon  or  cask,  which  will  con- 
tain about  133  gallons.  Then  take  a  cask  of  clear  rectified  spirits — 120 
gallons — of  the  usual  strength  at  which  rectifiers  sell  their  goods ;  put 
the  120  gallons  of  spirits  into  yom-  empty  cask. 

'  Then  take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol,  half  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  ahnonds,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce 
of  oil  of  juniper  berries,  half  a  pint  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  half  a  pound 
of  lump  sugar.  Beat  or  rub  the  above  in  a  mortar.  When  well  rubbed 
together,  have  ready  prepared  half  a  gallon  of  lime  water,  one  gallon  of 
rose  water :  mix  the  whole  in  either  a  pail  or  cask,  with  a  stick,  till 
every  particle  shall  be  dissolved-,  then  add  to  the  foregoing  twenty-five 
poimds  of  sugar  dissolved  in  about  nine  gallons  of  rain  or  Thames  water, 
or  water  that  has  been  boiled :  mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  stir 
them  carefuUy  with  a  stick  in  the  133-gallon  cask. 

'  To  force  down  the  same,  take  and  boil  eight  ounces  of  alimi  in 
three  quarts  of  water  for  thi-ee-quarters  of  an  hour ;  take  it  from  the 
fire,  and  dissolve  by  degrees  six  or  seven  ounces  of  salt  of  tartar. 
When  the  same  is  milkwarm,  pour  it  into  your  gin,  and  stir  it  well 
together  as  before,  for  five  minutes,  the  same  as  you  would  a  butt  of 
beer  newly  fined.  Let  your  cask  stand  as  you  mean  to  draw  it.  At 
every  time  you  propose  to  sweeten  again,  that  cask  must  be  well 
washed  out,  and  take  great  care  never  to  shake  yom*  cask  while  it  is 
drawing.' 

But  it  appears  there  are  other  little  practices,  besides  those  con- 
nected with  adulteration,  which  are  sometimes  had  recourse  to  by 
retailers  of  spirits.  Mr.  Shannon,  from  whose  work  '  On  Bi-ewing- 
and  Distilling '  we  have  just  quoted,  gives  the  following  advice  a,nd 
recommendations  as  to  certain  manipulations  and  particulars  which 
should  be  observed  in  retailing  spirits  over  the  counter. 

'  When  you  are  to  di-aw  a  sample  of  goods  to  show  a  person  that 
has  judgment  in  the  proof,  do  not  draw  your  goods  into  a  phial  to  be 
tasted,  or  make  experiment  of  the  strength  thereof  that  way,  because 
the  proof  will  not  hold  except  the  goods  be  exceedingly  strong ;  but 
draw  the  pattern  of  goods  either  into  the  glass  from  the  cock,  to  run 
very  small,  or  rather  draw  ofi"  a  small  quantity  into  a  little  pewter 
pot,  and  pom-  it  into  your  glass,  extending  your  pot  as  high  above  the 
glass  as  you  can  without  wasting  it,  which  makes  the  goods  carry  a 
better  head  abundantly  than  if  the  same  goods  were  to  be  put  and 

tried  in  a  phial.  .   .     .       ^  ^^ 

'You  must  be  so  prudent  as  to  make  a  distmction  of  the  persons 
you  have  to  deal  with ;  what  goods  you  sell  to  gentlemen  for  their 
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own  use  wlio  require  a  great  deal  of  attendance,  and  as  mucli  for  time 
of  payment,  a'ou  must  take  a  considerably  g-reater  price  than  of  others  • 
what  goods  you  sell  to  persons  where  you  believe  there  is  a  manifest' 
or  at  least  some,  hazard  of  your  money,  you  may  safely  sell  for  more 
than  common  profit;  what  goods  you  sell  to  the  poor,  especially 
medicinally  (as  many  of  your  goods  are  sanative),  be  as  compassionate 
as  the  cases  require.' 

Hesiilts  of  the  Analysis  of  Samples. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  Thirty-eutht  samnles 
oi  gin : —  ^    ^  i 

+  Q^V^A^^®  s!5re?7^<7^/i  of  the  various  samples  ranged  from  15,645  grs 
:°  A'arT       P®^'  i^^Pei'ial  gallon ;  the  percentages  ranging  from  22^-35 
to  48-80  per  cent,  by  volume.  °        o  o 

It  thus  appears,  that  some  of  the  spirits  contained  less  than  half  as 
much  alcohol  as  some  of  the  other  samples,  and  therefore  that  their 
commercial  value  was  reduced  to  the  enormous  extent  of  more  than 
one-hai±  ;  thus,  supposing  the  stronger  sample  to  be  worth  12s.  per 
gallon,  the  weaker  would  be  worth  less  than  Qs.  per  o-allon  This 
variation  m  the  strength  is  doubtless  principally  attributable  to  dilution 
witn  water. 

>cent^^^*  quantity  of  sugar  ranged  from  2-43  per  cent,  to  9-28  per 
That  fAvo  of  the  samples  contained  oil  of  cinnamon,  or  more  probably 
That  seven  of  the  samples  contained  Cayenne  pepper,  some  of  them 

ZJZlfK'^''^''^'^^'r^  ^^'"^       '^^'''^y  l^ft  «^  evaporation 

possessed  a  burning  and  fiery  taste.  ^ 

That  in  no  case  was  free  suljj/iuric  acid  detected  :  its  absence  bein<r 
sufficiently  shown  by  all  the  samples  being  neutral  to  test  papei'  " 

ihat  7nost  of  the  samp  es  contained  sulphates,  chiefly  derived  from 
the  water  and  alum  used  m  the  adulteration  and  clarification  of  X 

.       addition  to  the  above  adulterations,  we  have  the  authoritv  of  a 
gm  distiUer  for  stating  that  the  practice  of  adding  s^aphate  of  zLc 
or  as  It  IS  commonly  called,  white  vitriol  or  whif^e  coierrl  to  Sn 
.8  very  common..  Here  again,  then,  we  have  obtained  e^^dence  of  the 
adulteiution  of  gm  m  a  manner  calculated  to  prove  injmious  to  health 

.  It  IS  impossible  to  conceive  of  more  scandalous  adidterations  of 

<hse,  for  they  a.-e  almost  equally  hot  and  pungent.    The  introdurt  on 
into  the  stomach  of  raw  spirits  is  sufficiently^destructive  to  heaHh  of 
Itself,  but  the  addition  to  the  spirit  of  such  powerful  and  acrid  sub 
.stances  as  Cayenne  and  grains  of  paradise  forms  a  compound  which  na 
human  stomach  or  system  however  strong,  can  long  withstaM 

Although  sulphurzc  aczd^^s  not  preseit  in  anj^f  the  samples  of 
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London  gin  wHcli  we  examined,  it  is  yet,  no  doubt,  sometimes  em- 
ployed, and  this  in  large  quantity.  Dr.  Muspratt  states  that  it  is  so  in 
West  Country  gin.  If  any  sample  of  gin  exhibit  an  acid  reaction, 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  suspected,  and  it  may  be  dis- 
covered simply  by  the  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat  of  a  little  of  the- 
gin,  placed  on  the  hob  of  a  fireplace.  As  soon  as  all  the  spirit  and 
water  have  been  driven  olF,  the  sulphuric  acid  will  act  on  the  sugar,, 
and  quickly  reduce  it  to  a  black  carbonaceous  mass. 

The  adulteration  of  gin  with  Cayenne  pepper  is  mostly  effected  by 
means  of  tinctm'e  of  capsicum,  and  it  is  practised  in  the  majority  of 
cases  by  publicans.  We  were  acquainted  with  the  name  of  a  publican 
who  used  to  make  periodical  purchases  of  tincture  of  capsicum ;  we- 
know  the  name  of  the  chemist  of  whom  he  purchased  it,  and  we 
detected  it  in  more  than  one  sample  of  the  gin  sold  by  him. 

We  have  often  in  the  course  of  this  work  commented  on  what  we- 
conceived  to  be  the  reiuissness  of  the  Excise  authorities.  Here  is  a 
gross  adulteration  of  gin,  commonly  practised,  and  detectable  in  a 
ready  and  simple  manner,  by  which  the  revenue  is  defrauded,  and 
which  is  seriously  detrimental  to  health  ;  and  yet  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  ever  heard  that  the  Excise  had  noticed  it  in  any  way,  or 
taken  any  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  so  iniquitous  an  adulteration. 


DETECTION  OP  THE  ADTJLTERATIOS-S  OF  GIN. 

The  principal  adulterations,  as  already  noticed ,  to  which  gin  is 
liable  are  with  %vater  ;  Cayenne,  and  (/rains  of  2Jaradise  to  render  it 
fiery  and  pungent;  with  various  flavouring  substances, including  almond 
cahe ;  sul2)lmnc  add  to  give  it  sharpness  on  the  palate  ;  and  certain 
mineral  constituents  employed  for  the  piu'pose  of  clarification,  as  sul- 
phate of  alumina  and  2')otashov  alum,  carbonate  of2Jotask,  acetate  of  lead, 
and  sul2}hate  of  zinc. 

Estimation  of  water.— Since  the  gin  met  with  in  commerce  is  of 
two  kinds,  sweetened  and  unsweetened,  in  the  one  case  it  will  be  neces- 
sary only  to  take  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  and  to  determine, 
from  it  the  amount  of  absolute  alcohol  by  weight  per  cent. ;  the  re- 
mamder  of  the  hundred  parts  will  consist  of  water.  But  in  the  case- 
of  the  sweetened  gin  it  will  be  requisite  to  subject  it  to  distillation,  to 
estimate  the  alcohol  in  the  distillate,  and  to  Aveigh  the  sohd  matter 
left  after  complete  evaporation  on  the  water-bath.  By  the  first  pro- 
ceeding we  ascertain  the  number  of  alcohol  percentages  by  weight  in 
the  gin,  by  the  second  the  amount  of  solids,  the  water  making  up  the- 

difference.  ,     -,    ,i  •  •  •,  ^      -  a 

mtimation  of  alcohol— For  the  methods  whereby  this  is  determiuecl, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on  '  Wine,'  'Beer,'  and  'Brandy, 
but  it  will  be  suflicient  in  the  case  of  gin  to  refer  to  the  last-named 
only. 
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JDetectton  of  Cayenne  pejyper  and  grains  of  2mracHse.~Be6  tlie 
articles  on  '  Beer '  and  '  Brandy.' 

-Estimation  of  su(/ar.— The  solid  residue  left  on  the  evaporation  of  ■ 
a  given  quantity- of  gin,  will  represent  within  a  fraction  the  amount, 
ot  cane  sugar  which  has  been  added  to  the  sph'it. 

Detection  of  certain  Carminatives  and  Flavouring  Substances. 
_    For  the  detection  of  these  two  methods  may  be  pm-sued.    The  one 
IS  to  subject  a  portion  of  the  spirit  to  distillation  and  to  notice  particu!- 
larly  and  carefuUy  the  odoiu'  of  the  distillate.  ^ 

Another  method  is  to  evaporate  a  second.portion  of  the  spiiit  on 
the  water-bath  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  to  carefully  taste  the  Sue 
left,  as  soon  as  it  acquires  the  consistency  of  a  thin  syi-up     One  of ' 
the  substances  which  will  readily  be  detected  in  this  manne?  is  gh^er. 

Detection  of  Cherry  Laurel  Water  or  Spirit  of  Almond  Cahe. 

Distil  the  spirit  nearly  to  diyness,  add  to  the  distiUed  liquid  a  litflf^ 
caustic  potash,  evaporate  down  to  a  small  bulk;  add  a  few  dions  of  a 
solution  contammg  ferrous  sulphate  and  ferric  chloride  Ser  Xa^.P 
with  a  solution  of  potash  ;  now  add  a  little  hydrochlo  'c  S^^^^^^^ 
the  liquid  acquires  a  blue  tinge,  the  spirit  under  exarnation  hLs  been 
flavoui-ed  with  cheriy  laurel  water  or  spirit  of  almond  cake 

The  reactions  are  as  M\o^ -.-The  hydrocyanic  or  pr'ussic  acid  of 
the  lam-e]  water  and  almond  cake,  when  the  snirit  is  dS 
over,  and  on  the  addition  of  the  potasMs  coXrted  ^tn  .  ' 
potassiimi;  the  addition  of  the  s^fof  irrand  hvSon^ 
occasions  the  formation  of  prussian  blue,^^!  at?rty^^^^^^^^^^ 

moi'e  delicate  method  is  the  followino- ■fivqfflpciPiMKarn.  t-v 
The  liquid  must  be  distilled  as  tefore  potash  atS  tt 

of  sulphide  of  ammoniimi  upon  hvdrocvanic  poiVI  ot^         im  . 
soluhle  s,aph„eyanides,  st.Xs  a^loT^'d"  S  ™w'ith':' 

A  little  of  the  Tolatile  ahnond  oil  or  hydride  of  henzoi,,  will  r 
rjirr  °™  "  Mrccyauioicid  hylhortlSaZn  ft 

We  come  now  to  treat  of  the  mineral  adultpnfi-n7ia      -    •  , 
those  with  freo  sulphuric  acid  and  sulp'h^t^i  ~  f of 
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Estimation  of  coynhinecl  and  free  sulphuric  acid. — For  tlie  deter- 
mination of  these  refer  to  the  articles  on  *  Water '  and  '  Vinegar.' 

The  addition  of  chloride  of  haiiimi  to  gin  which  has  not  been 
adulterated  with  water,  should  not  occasion  any  precipitation  of  sul- 
phate of  harium  if  the  water  contained  in  the  spirit  is  all  obtained  by 
'distillation.    When  therefore,  on  the  addition  of  the  above  reagent,  a 
precipitate  be  thrown  down,  this  is  due  either  to  the  presence  of  free 
.or  combined  sulphuric  acid ;  if  the  latter,  and  there  be  no  sulphate  ot 
zinc  present,  the  sulphates  are  derived  either  from  the  water  used  for 
-the  dilution  of  the  spirit  or  from  the  alum  employed  for  clarifying  and 
beadino-  it,  so  that  the  presence  of  sulphates  affords  in  most  cases  a 
certain°indication  of  the  adulteration  of  gin  with  water.    Although  it 
must  be  remembered  that  possibly  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of 
ibarium  thrown  down  might  be  derived  from  the  acid  of  the  aluin.  ^ 

Of  ten  samples  of  gin  to  which  the  solution  of  chloride  of  barium 
was  added,  four  turned  slightly  opalescent,  but  scarcely  any  deposition 
'of  sulphate  occurred ;  while  in  six  of  the  samples  there  was  a  decided, 
and  in  thi-ee  a  considerable,  precipitation.    These  gms  were  like%vise 
evaporated,  the  residues  dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water,  and  the 
solution  di\ided  into  two  parts ;  to  one  the  acid  solution  of  chloride  ot 
barium  was  added  as  before,  when  sulphate  of  barium  was  thrown 
.down  in  every  case,  and  in  most  in  great  abundance.     ihe  other 
half  of  the  solution  was  tested  for  zinc.    In  no  instance  was  any  pre- 
'Cipitate  observed,  from  which  the  absence  of  zinc  is  to  be  mfen-ed. 
These  observations  as  to  the  presence  of  sulphates  m  gm  are  important, 
because  they  afford  in  many  cases  the  means  of  judgmg  of  the  adul- 
teration of  gin  by  the  addition  of  water.    Heretofore  the  presence  of 
added  water  has  been  inferred  rather  than  proved,  from  the  deficiency 
•  of  alcohol  in  the  spirit  supposed  to  contain  the  water.    But,  again,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  waters  are  met  with  which  are  almost 
.entirely  free  from  combined  sulphuric  acid.  .  . 

There  is  only  one  other  som-ce  of  fallacv  with  which  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  be  acquainted.  Supposing  sulphuric  acid  to  have  been 
added  to  the  gin,  a  precipitation  would  equally  occur,  although  no 
water  had  been  added,  on  the  addition  of  chlonde  of  barium.  This 
fallacy  may  be  guarded  against  by  ascertaimng  m  the  first  place  whether 
the  ffin  exhibits  an  acid  reaction  or  not  to  test  paper,  and  if  it  does,  we 
must  then  proceed  as  directed  for  the  determination  of  free  and  com- 
bined sulphuric  acid.    „   .      ,  „ 

The  detection  of  alum  in  .r7m.— Add  to  50  cc.  of  the  gm  a  few 
<jc  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  render  the  mixture 
.distinctly  alkaline  with  ammonia.   If  a  white  precipitate  thrown 
<\ovni  which,  after  being  washed  with  distilled  water,  is  soluble  m 
causti'c  potash,  almn  is  pi^ved  to  be  present.   The  precipitate  may  be 
collected,  dried,  burnt  and  weighed,  and  calculated  for  alum. 

But  since  alum  is  often  used  in  conjunction  mth  carbonate  of  potash 
i:he  alumina  will  not  be  usually  found  in  the  spirit,  since,  for  the  most 
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part,  it  will  be  precipitated  hj  the  alkali  used,  and  wliich  itself  will  be 
converted  into  sulphate  of  potash. 

Detection  of  lead— The  full  details  of  the  methods  for  the  detection 
of  lead  have  abeady  been  given  in  the  article  on  '  Vineoar.' 

Ten  different  samples  of  gin  were  examined  for  lead,  but  only  in 
one  case  did  sulphuretted  hydrogen  produce  a  decided  brownish  colora- 
tion ;  m  some  of  the  others  slighter  colorations  were  observed,  but  in 
none  of  the  gins  was  lead  discovered  in  the  ashes  treated  with  nitric 
acid  and  water.  If  lead  was  therefore  present  in  any  of  the  samples 
it  was  so  only  in  traces. 

The  absence  of  lead  may  be  explained  in  some  cases  even  where  it 
has  reaUy  been  used  in  the  foUowing  manner.  The  lead  of  the  acetate 
would  combine  with  the  sulphates  of  the  water,  and  the  insoluble 
sulphate  of  lead  would  be  precipitated ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  when  the 
quantity  of  lead  added  is  in  excess  of  the  sulphates,  that  it  would  be 
tound  in  gm,  and  when  sulphates  are  present  in  gin  we  may  conclude 
tliat  it  does  not  contain  more  than  traces  of  lead. 

Detection  of  mlphate  of  zinc  in  ^rew.— Evaporate  100  cc.  of  the  sin 
to  at  least  one  half,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  alcohol ;  restore  to  the  orio-iSal 
volume  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  divide  into  two  portions,  testino- 
the  one  for  sulphuric  acid  and  the  other  for  zinc,  after  neutralisation 
with  ammonia,  by  the  addition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium 

We  will  now  enquire  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Excise  to  detect 
adulterations  m  spirits;  and  first  the  reader  maybe  reminded  that 
adulteration  has  been  found  to  be  rife  in  brandy,  rum,  and  oiu  As  in 
so  many  other  cases,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  George 
thp  1^  "^fl  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  case  as  respected 
the  knowledge  of  the  Excise  some  years  since. 

Mr.  Villm-s  '  We  have  had  evidence  here  to  the  effect  that  a  mix- 
ture or  adulteration  is  mvanable  in  all  public-houses :  what  is  the  course 
adopted  with  a  view  to  detecting  those  practices  ? '— '  The  fact  is  we 
iiaye  abandoned  what  is  termed  stock-taking  of  the  retailers.  The  trade 
IS  thrown  open,  and  they  are  left  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  lilie  At 
tn  t!vf  •''T'f '  ^'  stock-taking  is  concerned,  we  have  power 
to  take  their  stock  if  we  think  proper;  the  goods  are  sent  in  with  a 
permit,  and  the  trader  enters  them  in  a  book,  and  when  the  officer 
goes  he  takes  up  this  document  representing  the  receipt  of  a  certaL 
spmt  and  if  we  think  proper  we  can  take  the  stock  ' 

'Is  not  the  revenue  defrauded  in  this  way  ? '  I  think  not.  If  the 
public  wished  to  drink  gm  at  50  per  cent,  under  proof,  the  retailer 
coiUd  have  It  sent  to  him.  The  law  prohibits  him  f  rom  putting  aliymna 
to  zt  htmself  He  zs  not  allowed  to  add  sugar  or  water  to  hi! gin  Pi, 
an  act  of  compounding  which  xoe  do  not  recognise  '  ./    »  «s 

_  'The  duty  is  not  paid  on  gin  and  water  ? '-^ No  ;  it  is  paid  on  the 
spmt.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  publican  buys  his  ffin  at  17  unrW 
proof.  That  may  be  too  strong  for  ordinary  tLte,  and  t^ereLe  he 
pubhca^,  when  he  gets  it  at  that  strength,  reduces  it  pSbly  I 
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cannot  satj  that  he  does  so  from  actual  knowledge,  but  we  may  suppose 

that  lie  does.'  i  •  • 

It  is  notorious  that  the  puhlican  almost  constantly  reduces  his  gm 
mth  water,  adds  sugar,  and  often  Cayenne  and  other  ingredients.  As 
has  been  stated  hy  Mr.  Phillips,  the  law  prohibits  this  act  of  com- 
pounding, and  has  charged  the  Excise  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  prohibition  is  observed  or  not ;  but  the  Excise  leaves  the 
publicans  '  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  like,'  and  consequently  they  are 
unable  to  speak  to  facts  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  gm  which 
are  notorious  to  the  public  at  large.  But  let  us  observe  what  further 
information  Mr.  Phillips  affords  the  Committee  respecting  the  adul- 
teration of  spirits.  •  A  •i.-u 
Chairman.  'Have  you  heard  of  Cayenne  pepper  being  mixed  with 
qin  P       I  have  heard  so  ;  it  could  be  detected,  of  course.' 

Mr,  Villiers.  '  Have  you  never  had  any  experience  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  spirits  during  the  twelve  years  you  have  spoken  of  ?'— '/(Zo  not 

recollect  a  case.''  ^„  ... 

'  Is  brandy  ever  adulterated  ?  '— '  If  you  view  colouring  matter  as 
adulteration,  it  is  always  adulterated.' 

'  Do  you  know  if  it  is  ever  reduced  with  water  and  then  made 
stronger  by  the  introduction  of  other  ingredients  ?  '—'I  cannot  speak 
to  the  use  of  other  ingredients.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  a  par- 
ticular trader  may  do.'  ^1    n        -^4.  +1 

'  The  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  the  Committee,  tlieie- 
fore,  has  not  reached  the  Excise  yet  ?  '— '  I  have  not  seen  it ' 

These  replies  certainly  evince  an  amount  of  ignorarce  of  the  adul- 
terations occurring  in  the  articles  enumerated,  which,  considering  the 
position  and  duties  of  the  Excise,  is  really  astounding. 


Preparation  of  Potato  Spirit. 

Alcohol  is  prepared  from  potatoes  on  a  large  scale  by  two  methods. 
The  potatoes  are  boiled,  mashed  between  cylinders  and  the  thick  pulp 
tCs  obtained  mixed  with  crushed  malt  and  water,  and  the  mixture 
sublcted  to  fermentation  in  the  usual  manner,  or  the  potatoes  are 
boiled  with  water  containing  some  sulphuric  acid,  for  some  hours  imtil 
aU  the  larch  is  converted  iSto  dextrin  and  invert  sug^r,  this  solution 
Wthen  fermented.  The  fermentation  and  distiUation  of  the  spirit 
S  no  particiilar  interest,  these  processes  being,  conducted  m  the 
^ame  way  as  in  the  case  of  spirit  from  malt  and  gram. 

A^onsiderable  quantity  of  fusel  oil  is  formed,  which  is  removed 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  methods  described  elsewhere,  and  the  spmt 
sJ obtained  resembles  closely  the  alcoholic  liquid  denominated  'Hoi- 
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CHAPTER  XLVIL 

ON  THE   UTENSILS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  PREPARATION 
AND  STORAGE  OF  FOOD. 

Many  articles  of  food  are  very  apt  to  become  more  or  less  contaminated 
with  various  metallic  substances  tlirough  the  vessels  employed,  either  to 
cook,  store,  or  convey  them  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Many  instances 
have  already  been  given  of  contamination  arising  through  contact  with 
vessels  either  consisting  entirely  of  metal,  or  into  the  composition 
of  which  metallic  substances  enter ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  we 
propose  to  deal  with  this  subject  more  comprehensively  and  by  itself. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  analyst  should  have  as  thorouo-h  a 
knowledge  of  the  contaminations  to  which  articles  of  food  are  liable 
as  of  the  adulterations  to  which  they  are  subject,  lest  he  confoimd 
the  one  with  the  other,  and  charge  a  manufacturer  with  adulteration 
when  the  case  is  one  of  careless  and  accidental  impregnation  only. 
Now  the  action  of  articles  of  food  upon  metals  is  dependent  upon 
several  circumstances,  and  especially  upon  the  composition  of  the  food 
itself.    For  food  to  become  contaminated  with  a  metal  derived  from 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  cooked,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  metal 
and  the  food  be  brought  into  contact,  but  such  agencies  must  be  in 
operation  as  cause  a  sohition  of  a  portion  of  the  metal.   The  first  of 
these  IS  oxygen,  which,  since  it  is  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
IS  always  contained  in  water,  is  everywhere  present.    By  this  ao-ent 
oxides  of  the  metals  are  formed.  The  second  consists  in  the  free  acids 
of  the  food ;  these  do  not  act  usually  upon  the  metals  themselves,  but 
upon  the  oxides  aheady  referred  to,  forming  with  them  various  salts 
aFT^^      ^^^^  solubility.  A  third  agency  is  found  in  the  substances 
added  by  the  cook  to  various  articles  of  food,  including  acetic  acid  or 
mnegar,  chloride  of  sodium  or  salt,  and  alkalies  as  soda.    The  action  of 
acetic  acid  has  abeady  been  explained,  that  of  the  chloride  of  sodium 
would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  liberation  of  a  portion  of  its  chlorine 
while  the  action  of  the  alkalies  is  thus  accounted  for.    Oxide  of  lead 
in  some  cases  plays  the  part  of  an  acid,  forming  with  bases  plum  bates  • 
thus  if  soda  be  used  a  plumbate  of  soda  is  formed.  ' 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  meats  which  have  been  salted  are 
more  liable  than  other  meats  to  act  upon  any  soluble  metal  which 
migjt  be  m  the  utensil  in  which  it  is  cooked— as,  for  example  solder 
Other  substances  which  are  capable  of  exerting  a  solvent  action 

3  Q  2 
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upon  many  metals  are/«^s  and  sulphur.  The  action  of  fats  upon 
metals  is  thus  explained.  The  oxides  of  some  metals,  as  of  copper  and 
lead,  readily  decompose  a  portion  of  the  fat,  glycerme  bemg  set  tree,  and 
comhinations  of  the  fatty  acids  with  the  metals  ensuing. 

Sulphur  exists  in  meat  and  in  many  hinds  of  vegetables,  as  onions, 
partly  in  the  form  of  sulphides.  These  readily  become  decomposed, 
unitintr  with  any  metal  with  which  they  come  into  contact.  _  _ 

In  preserving  many  substances,  as  in  making  various  descriptions  ot 
iams  as  is  commonly  done,  in  copper  vessels  the  fi-uits  are  exceedingly 
apt  to  become  contaminated ;  this  contamination  is  due  m  part  to  the 
oxidation  of  the  metal  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  soluble 
tartrate,  acetate,  or  malate  of  copper,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  but  it  is 
also  in  part  due  to  the  peculiar  action  of  the  sugar  ihx^  forming  ^nth 
several  metaUic  oxides  so-called  saccharides.  The  oxygen  of  the 
oxides  takes  awav  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  sugar  to  form  water, 
the  metal  taking  the  place  of  the  hydrogen. 

Since  it  is  necessary  that  the  copper  and  other  metals  should  become 
oxidised  before  the  formation  of  any  soluble  salt  can  take  place,  we 
have  in  this  cu-cmnstance  the  strongest  possible  reason  why  the  iruit 
or  other  substance  prepared  in  copper  or  other  metalhc  vessels  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  vdth  them  a  moment  longer  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  why  these  vessels  should  be  always  kept 
as  brio-ht  and  clean  as  possible.  Should  the  vegetable  substances  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  copper  pan  for  any  length  of  time  the  gxeatest 
action  will  be  found  to  take  place  at  the  margin,  where  the  air,  truit, 
and  copper  all  come  into  contact.  Here  vdll  be  the  greatest  formation 
of  oxide,  and  consequently  of  soluble  salts  of  that  metal  which,  if  the 
fruit  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vessel  for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  will 
reveal  themselves  by  their  green  colom-,  forming  what _  is  popiJarly 
known  as  verdigris,  but  which,  in  the  present  case,  consists  chiefly  ot 

tartrate  and  malate  of  copper.  j  ,  •  j 

For  coohinq,  saucepans  are  made  of  iron,  copper  brass,  and  tm,  and 
hence,  when  articlesof  foodare  cooked  in  these  utensils,  they  are  very  apt 
to  become  contaminated  with  the  metals  of  which  they  are  composed, 
especially  when  they  are  not  coated  in  the  mside  with  tiu.  Now  tm, 
when  pSe,is  one  of  the  least  objectionable  of  the  metals  used  m  the 
manSfacSe  of  cooking  utensils,  and  this  for  two  reasons :  fii'st  i 
Tmbines  with  oxygen  or  oxidises  with  greater  difficulty  than  most 
of  The  other  metals ;  and,  second,  the  salts  formed  with  it  are  of  a  much 
less  injurious  character  than  are  those  of  copper,  lead,  zmc,  and 

'"But  much  of  the  tin  employed,  especially  ^^^^-^^'^l^^^l 
vessels  is  not  pure,  but  contains  contaminations  of  othei  metals,  as 
Senic'  antimony,  lead  and  copper.  Now  these  metals  are  all 
rdlly'oxldtsed  lid  dissolved  by  the  various  -^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
added  to  the  food  in  the  saucepan,  or  contained  m  the  j^g^ediems 
anting  into  its  composition,  as'tiie  lactic  acid  in  meat  a^d  milk,  and 
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the  various  acids  of  fruit.  Hence,  while  the  tin  lining  of  vessels,  so 
long  as  the  coating  is  complete,  precludes  the  action  of  the  articles  con- 
tained in  it  upon  the  more  soluble  and  injurious  metals,  it  is  yet 
attended  with  certain  dangers  of  its  own,  hut  which  no  doubt  are  far 
less  considerable  than  those  arising  from  the  use  of  uncoated  metallic 
vessels.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  tin  vessels,  or 
those  lined  with  tin,  are  the  best  of  all  metal  vessels  employed  for 
cooliing  purposes; 

So  common  is  the  practice  of  making  vessels  of  copper  that,  when 
of  laro-e  size,  they  are  commonly  distino-uished  by  the  name  of  '  coppers.' 
The  ater  used  to  cleanse  our  clothes  is  boiled  in  such  vessels,  and  the 
wort  of  brewers  is  always  boiled  in  utensils  composed  of  copper.  It  is 
fi'om  this  source  that  beer  obtains  its  not  unfrequent  contamination 
with  copper.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  stated  that  he  foimd  copper  in  a  o-reat 
variety  of  samples  of  beer  which  he  examined.  ° 

Another  way  in  which  articles  of  consumption  frequently  become 
contammated  with  copper  is  by  boiling  vinegar  in  copper  vessels. 
This  is  done  for  the  express  purpose  of  causing  the  vinegar  to  dis- 
solve a  portion  of  the  copper,  so  that  the  metal,  when  the^vinegar  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  pickles  to  be  preserved,  should  impart  to 
them  an  unnaturally  green  colom\ 

The  green  colour  of  gTeengage  and  gooseberry  jam  is  usually  due  to 
the  copper  removed  from  the  vessels  in  which  these  jams  are  prepared, 
through  the  agency  of  the  acids  contained  in  the  fruits ;  but  sometimes 
the  copper  is  directly  added  in  the  form  of  the  sulphate  of  the  metal, 
commonly  known  as  blue  stone. 

iigain,  it  is  known  to  every  housekeeper  that  a  very  common 
practice  whereby  vegetables,  as  peas  and  French  beans,  are  greened, 
is  to  put  into  the  saucepan  a  penny  piece  ;  and  in  this  case  the  copper 
is  abstracted  from  the  coin  partly  through  the  agency  of  the  acids 
01  the  vegetable,  but  also  in  some  instances  through  certain  of  the 
saline  substances  present  in  the  water. 

To  suni  up.  M.  Thierry,  who  wrote  a  thesis  on  the  noxious 
qiialities  of  copper,  observes  that  '  our  food  receives  its  quantitv  of 
poison  m  the  kitchen  by  the  use  of  copper  pans  and  dishes.  The  brewer 
mingles  poison  m  our  beer  by  boiling  it  in  copper  vessels.  The  suo-ar 
baker  employs  copper  pans,  the  pastrycook  bakes  our  tarts ''in 
copper  moulds,  the  confectioner  uses  copper  vessels,  the  oilman  boils 
his  pickles  m  copper  or  brass  vessels,  and  verdigris  is  plentifiillv 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  vinegar  upon  the  metal.' 

An  aUoij  greatly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cooking  utensils 
and  m  that  of  vessels  intended  for  storage,  as  also  in  the  makin^^ 
ot  pipes  and  taps,  is  brass,  which  is  compounded  of  two  parts  of 
copper  to  one  of  zinc.  Thus  we  have  brass  saucepans  and  teakettles, 
brazen  ewers  and  tubs,  and  brass  pipes  and  taps  innumerable  The  two 
metals  entering  into  the  composition  of  this  alloy  are  both  verv  soluble 
their  combmations  and  solutions  being  of  a  highly  poisonous  character' 
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In  place  of  leing  lined  .with  tin,  many  vessels,  both  metallic  and 
earthenware,  are  provided  with  a  protective  lining  or  glaze.  Thus  sauce- 
pans, kettles,  frying-pans,  and  gridirons  are  aU  commonly  lurnished 
with  such  a  coating,  as  also  earthenware  haldng  and  pie-dishes,  pans 
and  iars  of  various  lands.  . 

The  £rlazing  employed  is  of  two  Idnds.  The  one  consists  chieiiy  ot 
a  silicate' of  alumina  and  potash  with  a  proportion  of  sulphate  or  phos- 
phate of  lime,  hut  other  substances  are  also  sometimes  made  use  ot. 
It  is  with  this  land  that  metallic  vessels  are  usually  lined.  Into  the 
composition  of  the  other  lead  enters,  in  the  several  forms  of  galena  or 
sulphide  of  lead,  tvhite  lead,  litharge,  and  miniwn.  ' 

The  first  kind  of  glazing  is  exceedingly  insoluble,  and  it  forms  un- 
doubtedly the  best  material  which  has  hitherto  been  devised  with 
which  to  line  copper  and  iron  vessels.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  it  is  so  brittle  and  liable  to  crack,  either  fi-om  heat  improperly 
applied  or  violence  of  any  land.  ^    .     ■,  c  ^^  • 

The  second  kind  of  glazing  is  used  chiefly  m  the  coating  of  the  in- 
terior of  bak-ing  and  pie  dishes,  pans  and  jars,  and  is  highly  objection- 
able in  consequence  of  its  composition  and  its  greater  solubility,  it  is 
a  common  practice  to  bake  meat  in  such  dishes,  and  here  the  tatty 
matter  which  flows  from  the  joint  will  be  sure  to  exert  a  solvent  action 
upon  the  glaze.  It  is  equally  common  to  store  jam  and  bake  Iruit  m 
such  jars  and  dishes,  the  acids  strongly  acting,  of  course,  upon  the 

The  efficiency  of  the  lead-glaze  depends  in  a  measure  upon  the 
bakino-.  It  is  stated  in  '  ISIuspratt's  Ohemistiy '  that  badly  baked  ware 
readily  afforded  indications  of  the  presence  of  lead  when  digested  tor 
some  time  in  vinegar.  i  j 

It  should  be  recollected  that  the  glazes  are  often  coloured,  a  variety 
of  other  poisonous  metals  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  coioiir- 
ing  used,  and  here  again  we  encounter  an  additional  soiu-ce  ot  metallic 

contamination  in  some  cases.  -,       n      ^i  a  „«.,r.T 

In  reference  to  the  glazing  of  cream-coloured  earthenware,  Accmn 
has  written Pots  of  this  Mud  of  stoneware  are  whoUy  imfit  to  con- 
tain jellies  of  fruits,  marmalade,  and  similar  conserves.  Pickles  should 
in  no  .  case  be  deposited  in  cream-colom-ed  earthenware. 

'  The  baking  of  fruit  tarts  in  cream-coloured  earthenware  and  tJie 
salting  and  preserving  of  meat  are  no_  less  objectionable.  ^^^^^^^^^ 
food  which  contain  free  vegetable  acids  or  saline  preparations  attack 
utensils  covered  with  a  glale  in  the  composition  of  which  lead  enters 

"  VrtCl^cf  of  metallic  contamination  in  cooked  articles  of  food 
is  the  solder  employed,  especially  in  making  tm  vessels,  the  solder  con- 
si<ifiTio-  of  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin. 

in%t?«"as  well  as  cooldng,  certain  articles  ?f  food  often  becom^^ 
largely  contaminated  with  various  metals,  especially  with  lead,  zinc, 
and  copper. 
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Lead  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  vessels  made  of  that  metal  or 
as  already  pointed  out,  from  the  g-lazii3g  into  the  composition  of  which 
It  enters. 

_  Lead  is  a  metal  which  used  formerly  to  he  very  couimonly  employed 
m  the  formation  of  vessels  intended  for  the  preparation  and  storaa-e  of 
various  articles  of  food,  as  particularly  cider  and  milk. 

After  what  has  already  been  said,  no  further  remarks  need  be  made 
on  the  danger  of  the  use  of  leaden  vessels  in  the  preparation  of  cider 
Ihe  action  of  fresh  and  sweet  milk  upon  the  metal  may  perhaps  be 
Mmg,  but  if  the  milk  become  sour,  lactic  acid  is  formed,  and  this 
dissolves  lead  with  the  greatest  ease,  lactate  of  lead  being  very  soluble 
m  water.  ^ 

A  striking  iUustration  of  the  effects  of  the  storage  "of  liquids  in 
eaden  vessels  is  afforded  by  the  simple  case  of  the  retention  in  a  wine 
bottle  of  a  few  of  the  shot  used  to  cleanse  it.  The  wine  has  been  found 
to  have  become  highly  charged  with  both  lead  and  arsenic,  the  shot  in 
some  cases  bemg  much  dissolved  and  eaten  away. 

Another  metal  which  used  to  be  much  employed,  and  which  is 
still  used  for  storage  purposes,  is  zinc.  Milk  is  still  not  imfrequentlv 
kept  m  pails  and  pans  made  of  this  material,  the  result  being  similei 
to  that  arising  from  the  use  of  leaden  vessels  for  the  storage  of  milk, 
but  m  this  case  lactate  of  zmc  becomes  formed  with  even  greater  fa- 
cility than  the  coi-respondmg  salt  of  lead.     Verv  serious,  if^not  fatal 

n.^v^n^J         i^^^^  ^e^^^ls  is  attended  with  an 

Zv  Z'f  ^T^  f  ^'^f^'^^ounting,  it  is  said,  to  as  much  as  twelve 
pel  cent.  ,  This  result  is  thus  explained  ;  the  acid  formed  as  the  milk 

rer;iTnt  ^f  Th^gSr ^^'^^^^^ 

Formerly,  and  the  same  is  still  to  some  extent  the  case,  vessels  of 
copper  were  used  for  storage,  a  metal  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  easilv 
oxidised  and  readily  converted  into  soluble  salts.  '  ^ 

Another  class  of  vessels  constantly  emploved  for  the  storao-A  nf 
iqmds,  especially  malt  beverages,  is  mide  o?, Jz.tr,  which  consiS  of 
an  alloy  of  lead  and  Un  vnth  a  little  antimony  and  copner,  and  it  forms 
the  material  of  which  all  the  pots  of  publicans  are  composed  TMs 
alloy  IS  exceedingly  soft  and  is  readily  acted  upon  by  theS  of  the 
beer  _When,as  is  usually  the  case,  the  vessels  are  kept  perfectlv  clean 
and  brlg^ht,  and  when  the  liquor  is  allowed  to  remain  in^themo^V  for 
a  few  minutes,  the  metalhc  impregnation  of  the  beverage  ia  but  slUt 
but  if  It  remain  m  contact  with  them  for  some  timp  if  w^ii  i^!  ^  ' 
charged  with  the  metals.  '     ^  hecome 

Formerly  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  plates  or  platters  to 
be  made  of  pewter,  and  when  the  food  was  allowed  to  rlSn  in  thP 
plates  for  some  tmie,  or  was  of  a  greasy  or  acid  nature,  a  poXn  of  Ihe 
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metal  was  very  liable  to  become  dissolved;  and  then  again,  particles 
of  the  metal  were  sometimes  actually  removed  either  in  the  course  of 
cleansing  the  plates,  or  by  the  action  of  the  knife  in  eating.  It  is  still 
no  unusual  circumstance  to  meet  with  such  plates,  and  we  have  our- 
selves often  eaten  off  them.  Their  great  recommendation,  especially 
in  former  times,  when  crockery  was  not  so  cheap  as  it  is  now,  was  their 
not  being  liable  to  be  broken. 

It  is  also  a  common  practice  to  store  milk  in  glazed  vessels. 
Here  the  same  objection  obtains,  and  danger  arises,  the  lead  of  the 
glaze  being  quickly  acted  upon  by  the  acids  of  the  milk  as  in  the  case 
of  storing  milk  in  lead  or  other  metallic  vessels. 

Such  glazed  vessels  are  very  commonly  used  in  the  maldng  of 
cheese,  especially  abroad  :  in  some  instances  the  milk  is  intentionally 
allowed  to  become  sour,  of  course  with  an  action  correspondingly  great 
on  the  glaze. 

Vinegar,  wine,  spirits,  and  water  are  all  very  frequently  stored  m 
glazed  earthenware  bottles  or  jars,  and  they  are  all  in  consequence  very 
liable  to  be  contaminated  thereby. 

The  acid  of  the  vinegar  would  of  course  act  speedily  and  greatly 
upon  the  glaze ;  wine  and  spirits  also  contain  acids  which  would  be 
liable  to  exert  a  similar  action  ;  while  some  of  the  acids  and  salts  oi 
water,  especially  the  impure  waters  often  sent  to  chemists  for  analysis, 
woidd  lead  to  a  like  result.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  we  have 
been  constantly  in  the  habit  of  insisting  that  the  samples  of  water  sent 
for  analysis  should  always  be  stored  in  glass  vessels.  •  In  the  case  of 
water,  it  is  not  alone  the  glazing  which  becomes  dissolved,  but  some- 
times a  considerable  quantity  of  the  substance  of  the  jar  itself,  lime 
and  sulphmic  acid  being  thus  frequently  introduced  into  the  waters 
to  be  analysed. 

Again,  metallic  contaminations  are  exceedingly  apt  to  arise  irom 
the  various  metals  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  pipes  and 
taps  employed  in  the  storage  and  conveyance  of  various  liquid  articles 
of  food,  it  is  in  this  manner  that  the  presence  of  lead,  copper,  zinc, 
and  tin  is  explained  in  vinegar  and  aerated  waters. 

Lastly,  in  Parkes'  'Chemical  Essays'  a  curious  practice  is  recorded 
whereby  lead  in  the  metallic  state  is  introduced  into  an  article  of 
food.    It  appears  that — 

'  In  some  parts  of  the  North  of  England  it  is  customary  tor  tJie 
innkeeper  to  prepare  the  mint  salad  by  bruising  and  grinding  the  vege- 
tables in  a  large  wooden  bowl  with  a  ball  of  lead  of  12  or  14  lbs.  weight. 
In  this  operation  the  metal  is  cut  and  portions  of  the  lead  are  ground 
off  at  every  revolution  of  the  ponderous  instrument.  In  the  same 
country  it  is  the  common  practice  to  have  brewing  coppers  constructed 
with  a  bottom  of  copper,  and  the  whole  sides  of  lead.' 

From  all  that  has  been  advanced  it  will  be  evident  that  the  greatest 
possible  cleanliness  should  be  insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  all  metallic 
cooking  utensils.  No  food  ought  to  be  allowed  to  stand  m  them  tor  any 
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length  of  time,  especially  when  cold,  since  cold  liquids  absorb  and  re- 
tain more  oxygen  than  when  hot ;  the  vessels  ought,  when  the  cooMno- 
is  hmshed,  to  be  emptied  as  soon  as  practicable  and  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  hot  water  and  be  wiped  quite  dry,  and  they  should  not,  as  is  too 
otten  tlie  case,  be  aUowed  to  clean  themselves  simply  by  the  drainino- 
away  of  their  contents.  r  j    j  o 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  action  of  nearly  all  the  metals, 
when  introduced  into  the  human  system,  is  cumulative,  that  is  to  say 
that  the  dose  of  one  day  is  added  to  that  of  the  day  following,  so  that 
however  smaU,  and  comparatively  harmless  the  quantity  of  metai 
introduced  at  a  meal  may  be,  the  time  ai;  length  arrives  when  the  system 
rP.'.rr  Ti  .'^F^^^^^,f  ^«  *o  occasion  injurious  and  even  poisonous 
results  This  view  of  the  matter  demonstrates  the  necessity  oi' iusistino- 
upon  the  absolute  fi-eedom  of  all  articles  consumed  as  food  from  even  the 
minutest  amount  of  avoidable  metallic  contamination 
from  A'ctrr^l^^  "^^^  following  observations 

Tlm.Z^^n"^  ^}}  ^  ^et  a  quantity  of 

afe  d^tflft  «r 

roweSToyti^      !    V  ^^^^^^^  quantities  of  substances  that  act 
powertully  on  the  system. 

tecti'^n  fh^  f  °P°f  ^^,*^i\Pl^c^  give  the  processes  for  the  de- 
^11  be  fnni?  f  ^^^  t^^  to  which  we  have  referred,  since  they 
:^Vro;Jr^^^^^^^  -  Uer  theJ 
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ON  THE  BLEACHING  OF  GINGER. 


{Beprinted  from  Travers  ^  Son's  WeeJcly  Circular,  May  7,  1860.) 

When  water,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chloride  of  lime,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  hypochlorite  of  calcium  and  of  chloride  of  calcium,  are  mixed  together, 
and  agitated  as  in  the  process  ordinarily  adopted  for  the  bleaching  of  ginger, 
several  chemical  changes  ensue  and  continue  in  operation  for  some  hours 
subsequent  to  the  mixing  of  the  ingredients. 

Through  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  hypochlorite  of  cal- 
cium, hypochlorous  acid  is  evolved,  whilst  the  chloride  of  calcium  present 
yields  hydrochloric  acid.  Now,  since  hypochlorous  and  hydrochloric  acids 
cannot  exist  together,  water  and  chlorine  are  formed,  the  sulphuric  acid 
uniting  with  the  lime,  sulphate  of  lime  resulting.  Lastly,  when  the  sul- 
phur is  ignited  to  which  the  ginger  is  exposed  in  the  last  part  of  the  process 
of  bleaching,  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  abundantly  formed.  Such,  stated 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  is  an  outline  of  the  chief  chemical  changes 
attending  the  process  usually  pursued  for  the  bleaching  of  ginger. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  ingredients  employed,  as  well  as  from  a  consider- 
ation of  the  changes  above  alluded  to,  that  in  any  analysis  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  the  process  on  the  condition  and 
wholesomeness  of  the  bleached  ginger,  the  principal  points  which  require 
to  be  determined  are  the  quantities  of  lime,  chlorine,  and  sulphuric  acid 
contained  in  the  unbleached  and  bleached  gingers.  These,  as  also  certain 
other  particulars,  will  be  found  set  forth  in  the  following  analyses:— 

Unbleached  Ginger  1,000  grs. 

CMorine  .     '   "45 

Sulphuric  acid  

Lime   •  • 

Total      .  10-57 

Silica  1:20 

Ash  31^0 

The  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  unbleached  ginger  are  in  the 
combined  states  and  not  in  union  with  the  lime. 
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Partly  bleached  Ginger. 
Chlorine        .      .  7'50 
Sulphuric  acid      .  8-96 
Lime      .      .      ,  13-49 


Total  .  29-95 

Silica  .  .  .  2-04: 
Ash       .      .      .  40-3 


Bleached  Ginger. 
Chlorine        .       .  4-07 
Sulphuric  acid      .  11-20 
Lime      .      .      ,  12-82 


Total   .  28-09 

Silica  .  .  .  1-16 
Ash  ....  43-80 


These  results  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  would  naturally  he 
anticipated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  process  of  bleaching  followed.  The 
analysis  of  the  partly  bleached  ginger  shows  some  increase  in  the  amount 
o±  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  very  large  augmentation  in  the  chlorine  and  lime  • 
that  of  the  bleached  shows  a  still  larger  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  also' 
would  be  anticipated  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  subjected  to  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  The  siHea  is  least  in  the  bleached  ginger  as 
likewise  we  should  expect  would  be  the  case. 

Subtracting  the  amounts  of  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  lime  found  in 
the  unbleached  from  those  of  the  bleached  gingers,  it  appears  that  the 
excess  ot  those  substances  contained  in  the  latter  is  as  foUows  •— 


Partly  bleached. 
Chlorine 
Sulphuric  acid 
Lime 


7-05 
1-59 
9-74 


Total     .  18-38 
Or  nearly  2  per  cent. 


Bleached. 
Chlorine        .      .  3-62 
Sulphuiic  acid       .  4-83 
Lime      .      .      .  9-07 

Total   .  17-52 


Presuming  the  chlorine  to  be  in  union  with  the  lime,  as  also  the  sul- 

amounts  of  chlor  de  of  calcium  and  sulphate  of  lime,  leaving  a  large  surplus 
of  hme  not  combined  with  either  the  chlorine  or  the  sulphuric  acid:-^ 


Partly  bleached. 

Chloride  of  calcium  10-96 

Sulphate  of  lime    .  2-70 

Excess  of  lime       .  4-72 


Bleached. 

Chloride  of  calcium  6-63 

Sulphate  of  lime     .  8-21 

Surplus  of  lime      .  3-68 


It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  chlorine  is  not  all  combined 
with  hme,  part  of  it  being  in  the  free  state;  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
sulphuric  acid,  part  of  which  was  not  only  in  the  free  stafp  iSt  • 
in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid,  especially  iZthe  b  a  hed  gfug^r  a^^^^^^^^^^^ 
m  the  analysis,_  it  was  more  convenient  to  convert  it  intf  Xh^r  c  acid 
The  excess  of  lime,  notcombined  with  either  the  chlorine  or  sSuric  ac  d' 
IS  explained  mainly  by  the  fact  that  the  chloride  of  lime  uLd  coTtaineJ 
much  caustic  lime  and  carbonate  of  limp  anrl  xvnc  +1.^  -T       .  contd,ined 

pure.    The  proportion  of  chlorine  in  tCchToride  '0^^^^^^^^  f 
varies  very  greatly.  ^aioviae  ot  lime  of  commerce 

Calculating  the  quantities  of  sulphur,  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  lime 
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Bleached  ginger— Per  cwt. 

ozs.  drs.  grs. 
Chlorine         .        6   3  63 
Sulphuric  acid        8   5  13 
Lime      .      .      16   2  0 

31   3  6 


found  in  the  partially  and  wholly  bleached  gingers  for  1  cwt.,  we  arrive  at 
the  following  results : — 

Pai-tly  bleached  ginger— Per  cwt. 

ozs.  drs.  grs. 
Chlorine         .      12   5  3 
Sulphuric  acid        2   6  47 
Lime      .      .      17    3  36 

32    7  26 
Equal  to    .  .    21bs.  7  26 

This  gives  rather  more  than  pne-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  chlorine,  sulphuric 
acid  and  lime  to  the  pound  of  ginger.  ,  ,    .      .j  a 

The  original  amount  of  chloride  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  used  were 

for  the  cwt.  as  follows : — 

lbs.  ozs.  drs. 

Chloride  of  lime  ,  ^  4.   ?  =+>,^ 

Sulphuric  acid  1  P"it  l-5th. 

To  these  quantities  must  be  added  the  sulphurous  acid  generated  by  the 

sulphur  burned.  ,  ,      -        .       j-    ^  a 

It  follows  therefore,  that  not  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  used 
in  the  bleaching  are  taken  up  by  the  ginger  during  the  process. 

We  have  now  before  us  all  the  elements  necessary  to  enable  us  to  arrive 
at  a  clear  judgment  as  to  whether  the  ginger  is  or  is  not  rendered  unwhole- 
some by  the  process  pursued.  . 

From  the  calculations  given,  it  appears  that  the  entire  addition  ot 
chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  lime  resulting  from  the  bleaching  is  a  little 
over  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  the  pound  of  ginger.  Now  this  amount, 
although  considerable,  when  we  consider  that  ginger  is  a  condimental  sub- 
stance, and  that  it  is  mixed  with  articles  of  diet  only  m  very  small  quanti- 
ties is  by  no  means  sufi&cient  to  render  the  ginger  unwholesome  or  mjunous. 

Nevertheless,  except  in  appearance,  which  is  certainly  greatly  improved, 
we  consider  that  the  unbleached  ginger  is  much  to  be  preferred,  a  conclusion 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  agents  used  extract  some  of  the  active 

^""Tratte^tSr  consideration  of  the  analyses  shows  that  a  chief  objec- 
tion to  the  process  of  bleaching  adopted_  consists,_  mainly  S 
quantity  of  mlvhm^ou,  acid  added  to  the  ginger,  derived  from_  the 
of  the  sulphur.  In  the  course  of  time  this  becomes  converted  into  sulphuric 
acid  wS  in  place  of  bleaching,  tends  to  darken  the  ginger.  Now  were 
tSs  pirt  of  tiieVocess  either  omitted  or  modified,  one  objection  would  be 

There  are  two  plans  which  might  be  followed  with  ,  , 

The  first  is  that  the  ginger,  after  exposure  to  the  fames  of  sulpliur, 
slJd  be  weli  waled  in  pSre' water.  This  would  serve  to  remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  free  sulphurous  acid.         .     „  ,1  „  „^  fi-.^  l-.^r 

^    The^secondplan  consists  in       substitution  for  the  sulpto^^^^ 
posulphites  of  soda  or  lime.    This  should  be  placed  m  Abater,  the  ginger 
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added,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  liberated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric 
acid.  Finally,  the  ginger  should  be  washed  in  water  and  dried.  The  sul- 
phites are  valuable  and  powerful  bleaching  agents. 


THE  DETECTION  OF  ALUM  IN  BREAD. 

It  appears  that  we  now  possess  an  easy  and  certain  method  for  the 
detection  of  alum  in  bread.    Professor  Hadow,  of  King's  College  London 
formerly  suggested  the  immersion  of  the  bread  in  a  decoction  of'  logwood' 
when  the  presence  of  alum  he  affirmed  would  be  indicated  by  the  appearance 
of  a  blue  coloration.    But  this  process  has  long  since  been  declared  to  be 
quite  worthless,  and  had  been  generally  abandoned,  until  Mr.  Horsley  of 
Cheltenham,  succeeded  in  improving  it  by  certain  modifications,  so  that  by 
It  we  are  now  able  to  detect  even  very  smaU  quantities  of  alum  in  a  very 
ready  manner.    The  preparation  of  the  necessary  solutions  is  as  follows  • 
—An  alcoholic  solution  of  logwood  is  obtained  by  digesting  half  an  ounce 
of  logwood  m  10  ounces  of  methylated  spirit  for  eight  hours  and  filtering 
A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  is  also  prepared  A 
teaspoonful  of  each  of  these  solutions  is  then  diluted  with  about  a  wine 
glassful  of  water,  and  a  thick  slice  of  the  crumb  of  the  bread  suspected  to 
contain  alum  is  then  placed  in  the  dark  red  liquid.    The  bread  is^  allowed 
to  soak  till  It  is  quite  soft,  which  will  be  the  case  in  about  five  minutes 
and  IS  then  p  aced  on  a  white  plate.    If  alum  be  present  in  large  quantity 
tne  bread  will  have  assumed  a  dark  mdigo-blue  colour,  whilst  ^th  smaller 
amounts  the  colour  will  be  more  or  less  blue,  but  with  very  smaU  ouaT 
titles  It  IS  sometimes  difficult  to  say  whether  the  colour  is  red  or  blue 

We  have  tested  this  method  carefully,  examining  the  bread  both  chemi- 
cally and  by  means  of  Mr  Horsley's  method,  and  le  have  found  that  the 
one  method  corroborates  the  other. 


THE  ADTJXTERATION  OF  BEER, 

During  the  last  few  years  German  and  especially  Bavarian  beer  haq  hp^n 

all  of  which  contain  the  highly  poisonous  and  bitter  alkaloid  Colchicin 
Great  quantities  of  this  plant  are  gathered  in  meadows,  where  it  is  con^vZ' 
ous  m  autumn  by  its  purplish  blue  flowers,  and  in  spring  by  its  leaves  and 
seed  capsules  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  alkaloid  has  not  been  detected^n 
the  beer  itself,  but  of  the  emp  oyment  of  the  plant  no  doubt  whatever  ex' sts 

favTniaU  ^"^"^^  """'^  '°  ^^^^^^^^  beer,  and  so  to 

When  recently  a  large  brewery  at  Munich  was  consumed  by  fire  and  th^ 
fire-brigade  officers  gained  entrance  into  the  brewinff-roomc,  i^^Tt,  . 
beans  were  found  than  malt,  and  the  brewer,  afte^some  ^^0^  ^""^ 
ledgedthat  he  had  employed  them  for  a  long  time  inTh^p^Spat^^^^^^^^ 

.^o^a^^im:^rZ^^^^^^^  -       -  -perfect  as  to 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Having  now  treated  very  fully  of  tlie  adulterations  practised  upon 
nearly  all  articles  of  consumption,  hoth  Food  and  Drink  we  are  m  a 
position  to  take  with  advantage  a  review  of  the  whole  suhject,  and  to 
teat  of  adulteration  in  its  more  general  and  important  aspects  and 
relations  Thus— amongst  other  points— to  define  what  constitutes 
adulteration  :  to  prove  its  prevalence ;  to  consider  the  excuses  m-ged  m 
extenuation  and  the  real  causes  of  its  prevalence ;  who  are  the  parties 
ffuiltv  of  adulteration;  to  give  a  classification  of  the  suhstances  em- 
nloved;  to  show  the  importance  of  the  question  m  its  commemal, 
sanitaiT,  and  moral  hearings  ;  and,  lastly,  to  treat  of  the  means  which 
may  be  employed  for  the  discovery  and  prevention  of  adulteration. 

DEPINITION  or  ADULTEEATION. 

1  The  sale  of  one  article  in  place  of  another  is  not  an  adulteration, 
but  a  substitution-as  of  chicory  for  cofiee,  of  foreign  ammal  fat  for 

^''^^'So,  likewise,  the  abstraction  of  any  portion  or  constituent  of  an 
article,  as  of  the  fatty  matter  or  cream  from  milk,  or  the  butter  li-om 

''°^'?"The  presence  of  substances  in  articles  in  consequence  of  im- 
purities contained  in  the  materials  with  which  they  were_  prepared, 
as  for  example,  of  arsenic  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  in  the  pre- 
parSion  of  iSifermented  bread,  does  not  constitute  adultemtion ;  they 

are  simply  ^^^'^J^^-^^gg^^^g  substances,  in  any  commodity,  as  of 
earthv  matter  in  pepper  and  tea,  is  not  an  adulteration. 

5  The  presence  of  substances  derived  from  the  vessels  or  utensils 
in  which  the  articles  are  prepared  or  cooked,  as  of  copper  in  vinegar, 
ScUes  &c  ,  of  lead,  arsenic,  'antimony,  tin  and  other  metals  m  various 
Ses  of'consun^ption.  These  can  hardly,  be  termed  accidental 
Spurities,  since  they  are  the  Imown  and  inevitable  results  of  the  use 

^^TxcSg/tten,  from  the  class  of  adulterations  all  cases  of 
subst^ution,  ^abstraction,  of  impurities  and  contan^^nat^om,  whether 
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accidental  or  resulting  from  the  employment  of  certain  vessels  used 
for^  p-eservation,  stormg  or  cooking,  adulteration  may  be  thus  de- 

It  consists  in  the  intentional  addition  to  an  article  of  any  substance 
or  substances,  the  presence  of  which  is  not  acknoroledged  in  the  name 

It  is  not  easy  so  to  frame  a  definition  which  shall  nri-ni^  +^  ^ 
case :  that  now  given  does,  however,  most  Te^MjlStto  ZSt 
majontj;  of.  adulterations  practised,  and  it  ewludMT,W;h,f^ 
abstractions,  inrptrities,  anS  contariinations,  teate  t  »s  Zt 
the  addition  must  be  intentional.  »p«i^ines  mat 

According  to  this  definition  the  sale  of  faced  P-rPPr,  +00  +i, 
sence  of  copper  in  bottled  and  tinned  fri^s  o™^^^^^^^ 
containmg  chicory  for  and  as  coffee,  of  cocL,  1^:1^^^^^^^^^^ 
starch  have  been  purposely  introduced  and  of  rr^Z^^  A  •  • 

flo„  „d  turmeric^as  Lcoa^and  muslld,  tn^L^'e'^rlnrS"? 

is  sold,  and  the  natm-e  and  pSr^^^^^^^^^ 

which  are  ahnost  always  uVno™  to  h  m    Iht  ri^h^'r^- 

The  words  coffee,  cocoa,  and  mustard  convev  distinrf  ^^.o.  +1 
names   have  been  hpcfnwori  x  .^^^J  ^isunct  ideas :  these 

coffee  upon  ?he  berriS  SThp  pT''  f^'l^'""  y^get^hle  productions- 
seeds  ^>L'sed  anT^eXc  d%o  ^^^^^^  —  -Ponthe 
plants:  any  application,  therefore,  of  thl  wordr?^^  and  naustard 
compounds  is  obviously  improner  andSrf^!.  °  P^^^^^'^s  and 
gree  deceptive.           ^  ^^Proper,  and  m  many  ca^es  is  m  a  high  de- 

The  plea  that  the  addition  of  chicorv  to  enffpp  nf  fl«  ^ 
to  cocoa,  of  tm-meric  and  flour  to  mustard  p.  wfil'  ''''^ 
additions,  constitute  improveLentroiShf  ^^^^^fous  other 

cases  out  of  twenty,  thes^e  addSaS  ^mVovernts  at'r^^? 
where  they  reaUy  are  so,  the  mixtm-p^  nncriT^i-r:-^      1      \     '  ^^d, 
the  names  under'which^uch  Zied^SS^'^'e  LT^^^^^ 
ought  this  to  be  done,  but  the  proportSns  of  fhp      '  ""^^ 
should  in  strict  fairness  be  likew^seSeT  '^""^^  ingredients 

'I'         °^  T  '"^'         constituent"  |7St^^^^^^  t 

should  show  that  it  is  a  mixture  •  and  rk  \  ThL^i       ""^"^^  S'^ven  it 

the  principal  constituents  should  be  stated  Proportion  of  all 

Thus  it  should  not  be  lawful,  as  it  is  now,  to  sell  under  the  name 
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of  miLstard  a  compound  of  wheat  flour,  turmeric,  and  cayenne  pepper, 
with  in  some  cases  scarcely  any  mustard  at  all,  or  as  coffee  a  mixture 
consisting  almost  exclusively  of  chicory,  even  although  the  ad- 
mixtiu-e  is  acknowledged  in  general  terms  by  affixing  a  lahel  to  the 
package,  with  a  statement  that  the  article  is  mixed.  Such  labels  are 
usually  printed  in  inconspicuous  characters,  and  are  placed  upon  some 
obsciu-e  part  of  the  package,  so  that  they  frequently  escape  the  notice 
of  the  purchaser,  besides  which,  amongst  the  poor  there  are  large 
numbers  of  people,  and  children  particularly,  who  are  unable  to  read 

at  all.  ..... 

The  Sale  of  Food  and.  Drugs  Act  fails  to  meet  in  this  particular 
the  requirements  of  justice,  for  although  it  stipulates  that  mixtures 
should  be  sold  as  such,  it  makes  no  provision  as  to  the  names  under 
which  they  are  sold,  or  as  to  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients.  Thus, 
mixed  mustard,  coffee  and  cocoa  will  all  be  sold  vmder  the  name  of 
the  unmixed  and  piu'e  articles. 

But  any  measure  dealing  with  the  subject  of  adulteration  ought 
to  contain  provisions  to  meet  cases  of  substitution,  abstraction,  and 
those  impm-ities  of  food  due  to  carelessness  or  permitted  for  certain 
special  objects,  as,  for  example,  the  removal  of  copper  from  the  vessels 
for  the  purpose  of  greening  pickles  and  preserves.  The  recent  Sale  of 
Food  and  Druffs  Act  does  in  fact  take  notice  of  substitution  and 
abstraction,  bufit  especially  exempts  impm-ities  of  all  kinds,  although 
their  presence  may  be  due  to  culpable  negligence,  or  even  to  inten- 
tional admixtm-e,  as  the  large  quantity  of  earthy  matter  frequently 
contained  in  pepper  and  tea,  and  in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others, 
the  Act  in  question  is  defective. 

By  including  cases  of  substitution  and  abstraction,  the  framers  of 
the  Act  referred  to  were  enabled  to  get  rid  of  the  word  adulteration 
altogether,  which  word,  strange  to  say,  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the 
Act  although  of  com*se  nearly  the  whole  of  the  offences  under  it  are 
cases  of  adiilteration.  This  course  was  not  at  all  necessaiy,  as  it 
would  have  been  very  easv  to  have  included  substitutions  and  ab- 
stractions imder  adulterations,  but  one  need  not  go  far  to  find  the 
-eason  for  the  abandonment  of  the  word  adulteration.  The  bale  of 
Tood.  and  Druos  Act  is  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  articles  of  food— to  them  the  word  in  question  is  an 
abomination,  and  so  it  was  cleverly  determined  to  burk  it  altogether. 
According  to  the  Act  referred  to  there  is  now  no  such  thing  as 
adulteration,  this  wholesome  and  meaning  word  being  therein  entirely 

Another  defect  of  the  Act  alluded  to  is  that  it  does  not  contain 
any  definitions  of  adulterations,  as  it  ought  to  have  done  A  schedule 
should  have  been  given,  setting  forth  under  the  name  of  each  ai;ticle 
what  constitutes  adulteration.  Such  a  document  it  would  have 
been  very  easy  to  have  prepared,  and  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  the 
doubts,  difficulties  and  contradictions  which  are  certain  to  arise  under 
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the  present  Act,  because  it  would  define  plainly  what  was  proMHted 
in  the  case  of  every  article.  The  schedule  should  have  been  framed  in 
fact  m  the  manner  m  which  the  definitions  are  drawn  up  which  head 
the  different  chapters  of  this  work. 

PEEVALEJTCE  OP  ADULTERATIOif. 

The  followinfr  particulars  wiU  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
great  prevalence  of  adulteration. 

Diu-ing  the  course  of  the  six  years  from  1850  to  1856  the  author 
examined  over  3,000  samples  of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption 
^is  well  as  many  drugs,  and  the  one  great  result  of  this  extended 
■experience  went  to  prove  that  dimn|  those  years  there  were  few 
Zh^h  fi  ZT'^'^'v"'"  *^^^d}^,tei'^tionof  which  was  practicable,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  could  be  rendered  profitable,  which  were  not 
extensively  subjected  to  adulteration.  weie  not 

Since  the  period  referred  to  he  has  analysed  some  thousands  of 
additional  samples  w  th  the  gratifying  result  that  adulteivatWoes  not 

sevlirc'^res^.  "^^^  "J*^"*^*^^^  ^-1*  being  due  to 

seveial  causes :— To  the  exposures  made  for  so  lono-  a  period  in  fhf^ 

'Lancet';  to  the  increased  facilities  for  detecting  acTultSn  to 
jeveral  enquiries  into  the  subject  by  Parliamentary  Oorim  tte^s  and 
to  the  Acts  which  have  been  passed  dealing  with  the  sub  ect  '  S 
.^Ithough  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  formerly,  it  vet  doe  pSl  tf  l 
large  extent,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  a^ain  WeasTnS  and  fLt 
Sn^^s  r/"''  adulteration  wiU  take  place  under  tSl  ofFoo^^  and 
?f;Sti:s?nXl'""^'  "  the  manufacturei' 

evidence  of  the  former  prevalence  of  adulteration  does  not  how- 
ever, rest  upon  the  testimony,  imdeniable  as  that  evidence  has  h^n 

t2Va"r^"'^^-t''"^^^^^^  ^^^^  -^^3^  scientific  observed  of  r 

ihf  sai  eff  ^^^^^^^  a};f;n  every  respect  trustworthy,  have  testlfi  d  to 
OrL  O'tji      V  '     '  country,  Accum,  Mitchell,  IS^rmandv 

M,  MM.  Ga;.ie/and  Ha^d  and  jl  oCSC    '"^  '  """" 

tions  concurred  in  theb  1  emente  resS 

of  adnlteratiou.    Indeed  so  concl,,..;™       3,      -I   ®™l  Prevalence 

the  Committee  admSCfc/Sw 
that  the  statemente  made  as  to  tie  extensive  n,n^  ?l  „f^  u^^^ 
had  heen  fully  confirmed  by  the  enQ,u?v  aid  t^nfli  ?  ''^"Iteration 
rendered  imperative.  «"9™y,  and  that  legislation  had  been 

The  Committee  stated.intheirlteoort  tlmt+w, 
conclusion  that  adulteration  .mftZl^^'^'Z  ^XZXl 
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liealtli  thus  exposed  to  danger,  and  pecuniary  fraud  committed  on 
the  whole  community,  but  the  public  morality  is  tainted,  and  the  high 
commercial  character  of  the  country  seriously  lowered  both  at  home 
and  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  countries.' 

These  are  grave  statements  and  admissions,  made  on  the  very 

highest  authority.  . 

Of  course  no  evidence  can  be  more  satisfactory  or  conclusive  tlian 
that  of  witnesses  who  speak  to  what  they  themselves  have  ascertained 
in  the  com-se  of  their  investigations  ;  there  is,  however,  evidence  ot 
the  existence  of  adulteration  of  another  kind,  and.that  is  the  occasional 
supply  of  articles  of  consumption  to  workhouses  and  other  public 
estabiishments  under  market  price.  We  have  become  acquainted  with 
more  than  one  instance  of  this  kind,  especially  in  the  articles  arrowroot 
and  oatmeal ;  the  difference  in  price  being  ascertained  to  have  been 

made  up  by  adulteration.  ■,     -r.  t  ^. 

Dr.  Normandy  concluded  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  referred  to  with  this  remark:—         .      ,  ,         ■>  i 

'  Adulteration  is  a  wide-spread  evil,  which  has  invaded  every  brancJi 
of  commerce  ;  everything  which  can  be  mixed  or  adulterated  or 
debased  in  any  way,  is  debased.'  To  the  general  accm-acy  ot  this 
declaration  our  own  experience  compelled  us  to  subscribe. 

It  may  in  the  next  place  be  considered  how  it  happens  that  adulte- 
ration is  so  prevalent.  ,       ^i  •  i  . 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  to  account  for  this  prevalence  . 
the  maiority  of  these  have  been  suggested  by  parties  more  or  less 
interested  in  adulteration,  either  directly  or  indirectly;  the  principal 
of  them  we  shall  proceed  to  notice,  and  first  those  reasons,  or  rather 
excuses,  which  have  been  urged  in  defence  of  adulteration. 

EXCUSES  URGED  IN  EXTENUATIOIT  OF  ADULTERATION. 

One  reason  assigned  in  defence  of  many  adulterations  is  that  they 
are  practised  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  the  public  _ 
Another,  that  the  additions  made  to  several  articles  constitute  im- 

provem^ents^  the  first  of  these  pleas  that  the  practice  of  colouring 
red  sauces,  potted  meats,  and  fish  with  bole  armenian ;  cheese  with 
annatto  :  pickles,  bottled  fi-uits,  and  vegetables^  with  copper  ;  and  sug^r 
confectionery  with  various  pigments  consisting  of  salts  ot  arsenic, 
Conner,  lead,  and  antimony,  is  excused. 

Xw  althouo-hitmay  betruethat  the  public,  m  some  instances, 
prefer  the  more  highly  coloured  article,  yet  they  do  so  as  a  mei;e  ques- 
tLn  of  appearance:  and  in  total  ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  these 
cZ'l  Z  obtained;  these  means  explained,  and  the  pubhc  inade 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  produced  by  some  of  the  most 
pZonous  substances  known,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  they  would 
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Icuomngly  sanction  the  use  of  these  poisons,  and  would  prefer,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  colour,  articles  which  were  known  to  contain  injurious 
substances  to  those  which  are  pui-e  and  wholesome. 

It  is  on  the  second  of  these  pleas,  viz.,  that  the  additions  made  to 
several  articles  constitute  so  many  improvements,  that  the  addition  of 
chicory  to  coffee  is  defended ;  wheat-tiom-  and  tmineric  to  mustard  • 
sugar  and  starch  to  cocoa  ;  sulphmic  acid  to  vinegar.  We  have  already 
treated  of  the  addition  of  chicory  to  coffee,  and  of  sugai-  and  starch 
to  cocoa;  and  have  shown  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
chicory  is  an  improvement  to  coffee,  and  whether  it  is  not  positively 
hurttul;  if  it  be  an  improvement,  stiU  it  is  proper  that  each  of  the 
articles  caUed  chicory  and  coffee  should  be  sold  by  itself,  and  used  or 
not  by  the  public  as  it  might  wish.    In  the  case  of  cocoa  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  sugar  and  starch  are  employed  in  many  cases  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  compound  of  starch,  sugar,  and  cocoa  scarcely 
retains  the  flavour  or  smeU  of  the  latter  substance,  while  its  colour  is 
so  altered  and  reduced,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
colom-ed  earths  to  bring  it  up  to  its  proper  standard 

The  manufactm-er  teUs  us  that  mustard  by  itself  is  so  disagTeeable 
that  we  could  not  eat  it,  and  hence  the  use  of  wheat-flour  and  tmmeric 
But  the  answer  to  this  statement  is  that,  in  some  of  the  so-called 
mustards,  the  tiu-meric  and  wheat-flour  are  so  out  of  proportion  that 
the  compoimd  scarcely  retains  the  flavoiu'  of  mustard.  Affaiu  that 
genuine  mustard  cannot  be  so  unpalatable  a  thing  is  proved  by  the  fact 

gemilL'SI         "^^^^^^^^^^-^^'^        profess  to  seU  nothing  but 

Another  plea  urged  in  extenuation  of  certain  additions  is,  that  they 
are  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  articles  keep.  It  was  on  this  Soimd 
that  the  legislatme  was  brought  to  sanction  the  addition  of  sulphTic 

Tv  the  f^tZV  "°  realfoundation  in  this  case  issTown 

by  the  fact  that  there  are  now  manufacturers  conducting  extensive 
establishments  who  do  not  add  even  the  smaUest  proportion  of  sS! 
phunc  acid  to  their  vinegar.  ^  ^ 

When,  therefore,  the  manufacturer  or  seller  defends  any  particular 
admmme  or  adulteration,  on  any  of  the  pleas  referred  tornSy 
that  It  ip  practised  to  suit  the  public  taste,  that  it  is  an  impivement' 
or  that  It  IS  necessary  m  order  to  make  the  article  keep,  we  wotSd 
ad.ase  our  readers  to  look  well  into  the  matter  for  themse?;e7  T  W 
will  be  almost  sure  to  find  somethino- wrono-  somp  fnllnn/of +i;  1 
of  these  statements.    They  .vill  too'S  17  SThirt^ 
regard  for  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  the  pubHc  resolves  itsei  into  a 
question  of  gam  to  the  maniifactiu-er  or  trader  ^ 

Another  plea  sometimes  urged  in  extenuation  of  adulteration  m^rl 
perhaps  there  is  something  in  it,  but  not  much,  is  that  U  L  imnossible 
to^supply  genuine  articles  at  the  prices  the  public  are  willingr^a;  fo^^ 
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No  douU  the  puMic  like  to  oUain  wliat  they  require  at  as  cheap  a 
rate  as  possible  At  it  is  for  the  trader  to  fix  t^e 
nn  aiFord  to  sell  his  ffoods,  and  not  the  puhhc  ;  furthei,  it  itweie  ex 
^MnfrtotLpuhlicVthUe^^^^^^  that  he  J^^^ort^: 
mialitv  or  mu'itv  of  the  very  cheap  articles  sold,  there  aie,  we  beiieAe, 
S  few  ^^^^  who  would  he  so  silly  as  to  prefer  the  adulterated 
L  the  genidne  article,  although  the  former  might  be  apparently  the 

^'^^  We'sav  apparenthj  cheaper,  because  in  many  cases  these  so-called 
ohe^  aSlS  ar^^  redly  the  dearest  in  the  end,  for,  owing  to  the 

genuine  axiicles  woi^d  do.  The  publk  then,  we  conBider  is  bu  little 
n+Siilt    It  merely  requires  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  true  ana 

that  they  f\.^^\^^l^^^^^^  of  mUk  with  water  is  sometimes  de- 
this  ground  the  aduiteiation  oi  m  scandalous 

fended. ,  Now  we  are  f  ^XiSionf  tl^^n  mTuc  is  an  important 

and  i^di^-ectly  injurious^a^^^^^^^^^  ^^i,^ 

tlnraitfsot^^^^^^^  of  (he  diluted  compound 

robbed  of  their  P^'oPf' ^o'^'"''^^^^;  ^l^^ed  in  defence  of  adulteration. 
Suchare  sonieof  the  ex^^^^^^^  .^.^.^^.^^ 

That  they  should  be  .  .^^  ^'1^^^^^^^ 

whose  profits  ^^^^'^X^f^'^'ZX^^^  isthat there  should 

is  not  so  siu-prising-,  ^^^^t  whatieally  is  astonisn^^^^  ^^^^^ 

he  found. some  few 

StK"the?el^'t  Afn=t/use  their  scientific  attain- 

to  the  wants  and  well-being  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  other  hand,  is 

nsed  for  the  protection  of  t^J.^^  P^^^^^^^^  of  science  to  employ 

it  not  an  unworthy  and  an         ^^^^^^^  defend  them  most  in 

it  in  defence  of  P^'^^^^^^^^^^.^it^^^^^^  there  are  men  who 

their  own  consciences  must  condemn .  j 

tlius  demean  themselves.  .  ^  up  a  crv  of  exaggeration, 

and^thl^if ietcTJe^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^^-i^lS^^sepursued.to^^s^^^^ 

rw^t^efto^S -^^^^^  -  '''''  ''''' 
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as  tliey  really  are,  parts  of  a  system,  but  as  if  they  were  the  worst 
instances  of  adulteration,  and  as  thoug-li  the  entire  case  rested  upon 
them. 

Another  favoinite  plea  used  in  extenuation  of  adulteration  is 
that  the  quantities  in  which  some  of  the  substances  are  employed, 
as  those  used  for  the  sake  of  colom'^  are  too  inconsiderable  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  hm-tful  results. 

This  is  so  sometimes,  but  it  certainly  is  not  the  case  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances.  In  many  cases  injm'ious  consequences  have  been 
actually  proved  to  ensue;  thus  many  persons  have  been  poisoned 
outright,  and  have  lost  their  lives,  from  the  use  of  colom^ed  sugar 
confectionery;  others  have  been  rendered  seriously  ill.     Oases  of 
lead  paralysis  have  been  produced  by  the  lead  piu-posely  introduced 
into  snuff,  and  the  same,  it  has  been  asserted,  has  occurred  from  the 
use  of  cayenne  coloured  or  adulterated  with  red  lead.  Again, 
illness  of  a  serious,  and  even  fatal,  character  has  been  produced  by 
the  use  of  poisonous  adulterants  not  pigments,  as  from  lead  in  wine, 
cocculus  indicus  in  beer  and  spirits.    Indeed,  instances  might  be  mul- 
tiplied to  a  large  extent  of  disease  originating  in  the  use  of  substances 
employed  for  adulteration.  Who  can  tell  how  many  invalids  and  tender 
children  have  fallen  victuus  to  the  dangerous  adulterations  practised 
upon  food,  drinks,  and  drugs,  if  the  true  causes  of  prematm-e  death 
could  be  traced  out  in  all  such  cases?     That  dyspeptic  ailments 
often  owe  then-  origin  to  the  adulteration  of  articles  of  food  is  un- 
questionable. 

Besides,^  if  the  employment  of  poisonous  pigments  and  other 
substances  is  to  be  permitted  at  all,  what  guarantee  or  security  have 
we  against  accidents  resulting  from  the  careless  and  ignorant  use  of 
such  poisonous  or  iujmious  articles  ?    The  only  right  and  safe  principle 
upon  which  to  act  we  maintain  is  to  discard  the  use  of  all  additions 
to  articles  of  consumption  that  are  unnecessary,  or  which  may  pos- 
sibly become  a  som-ce  of  danger.     Again,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ill  effects  of  adulteration  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  quantity 
of  any  particular  ingredient  contained  in  any  one  article.  So  prevalent 
IS  adulteration,  that  in  the  com'se  of  a  single  day  it  often  happens 
that  several  iujmious  ingredients  are  partaken  of,  and  in  order  to 
aiTive  at  any  correct  conclusion  we  must  therefore  take  the  sum  of 
the  whole  of  these  ingredients. 

Lastly,  in  endeavoming  to  estimate  the  effects  of  adulteration  on 
Jiealtli,  the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  the  metallic 
poisons  used  are  what  are  called  cumulative. 

We  have  been  induced  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  various 
pleas  on  which  the  practice  of  adulteration  is  sometimes  defended  in 
order  that  when  the  readers  of  this  work  hear  them  urged,  as  some 
of  them  doubtless  will,  they  may  know  what  they  are  really  worth 
and  how  they  may  be  refuted.  ^  worm, 

Having  noticed  the  various  pleas  on  which  adulteration  is  de-. 
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feuded,  we  have  still  to  consider  to  wliat  cause  or  causes  its  prevalence 
is  due. 

EEAL  CAUSES  OF  THE  PREVALENCE  OF  ADTJLTEKATION. 

The  great  cause  which  accounts  for  the  larger  part  of  the  adul- 
teration which  prevails  is  the  desire  of  increased  profit;^  a  second 
cause  is  excessive  and  unfair  competition,  A  trader,  perceiving  that 
his  neighboiu'  in  the  same  husiness  is  selling  his  goods  at  prices  at 
which,  if  o-enuine,  it  would  he  impossible  to  realise  a  profit,  knows  that 
this  can  only  he  done  by  having  recom-se  to  adulteration,  and  finding 
that  he  cannot  compete  with  his  unscrupulous  fellow-trader,  at  length 
he  himself  too  often  has  recom-se  to  the  same  practice.  _  We  thus  per- 
ceive how  difficult  it  is  for  many  tradesmen  who  desire  to  do  so  to 
conduct  their  business  in  an  honourable  way,  and  to  resist  the  tempt- 
ation to  adulterate.  The  main  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  adultera- 
tion are,  then,  the  desire  of  increased  profit  and  excessive  and  unfair 
competition. 

WHO  AEE  THE  PAETIES  GUILTY  OE  ADULTEEATION  ? 

The  next  question  for  consideration  is :  Who  are  the  parties  guilty 

of  adulteration  ?  ■,  •  +1 

The  answer  is,  in  some  cases,  the  manufactm-ers,  and  m  others  tlie 
retail  dealers.  This  distinction  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  discoveiy  and  sup- 
pression of  adulteration. 

Some  of  the  adulterations  practised  require  to  be  so  on  the  large 
scale,  and  involve  the  use  of  extensive  machinery,  which  the  trades- 
man does  not  possess  ;  and  in  consequence  certain  adulterations,  as  of 
fiom\  of  chicory,  of  cocoa,  of  spices,  and  of  many  drugs,  are  practised 
by  the  o-rinders  and  roasters  of  those  articles ;  there  is  a  class  of  persons 
huown^s  spice  and  drug  grinders,  with  whom  lies  much  of  the  fault 
of  the  adulteration  of  spices  and  drugs. 

In  the  drug  trade  the  practice  at  one  time  was  very  general,  and  it 
still  prevails  to  some  extent,  of  adding  sawdust  of  different  lands,  as 
well  as  other  articles,  in  order,  it  was  m-ged  in  excuse,  to  make  up  lor 
the  varying  and  average  loss  sustained  by  different  drugs  in  the  course 
of  drying  and  grinding  to  a  uniform  loss  of  4  per  cent.  This  is  called 
the  4  per  cent,  system;  however,  the  practice  does  not  stop  here,  but 
leads  to  eveiy  species  and  degree  of  abuse. 

The  adulterations  of  mustard,  vinegar,  annatto,  snuft,  coloured 
sugar  confectionery,  and  some  other  ai-ticles,  are  also  usuaUy  practised 
bv  the  manufacturers.  ^  ^A 

There  are  good  reasons  why,  in  many  cases,  the  manufactm-er  should 
be  the  adulterator.  Not  only  has  he  the  necessary  machinery  and  other 
means  of  performing  the  requisite  operations  on  a  large  scale,  but  the 
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Tesponsitility  of  adulteration  is  thus  taken  oiF  tlie  shoulders  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  traders  hy  whom  the  public  is  immediately  supplied, 
and  is  confined  in  some  degree  to  the  comparatively  small  body  of 
manufactiu-ers,  whose  proceedings  are  conducted  in  retirement  and 
secrec}'-,  and  whose  premises  are  not  accessible  to  the  public. 

The  retail  trader,  however,  takes  in  many  cases  his  share  in  the 
work  of  adulteration ;  as  one  example,  we  may  mention  that  much  of 
the  adulteration  of  beer  and  spirits  is  perpetrated  by  the  publican. 
Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  retailer  does  not  himself  adulterate, 
he  often  plu-chases  of  adulterating  merchants  with  guilty  Imowledge  ; 
thus,  in  many  cases,  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  article  he  pur- 
chases is  adulterated  from  the  price  paid  for  it  being  less  than  that  at 
which  the  genuine  article  can  be  procm-ed.  In  such  cases  the  trades- 
man is  a  party  to  the  fraud,  and  is  as  guilty  as  the  actual  perpetrator  of 
the  adulteration. 

It  should  be  Imown  that  even  the  purchasing  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption in  the  raw  state  by  the  trader  affords  no  certain  guarantee 
for  the  genuineness  of  those  articles,  provided  they  are  afterwards 
-sent  to  the  grinder  or  manufacturer  to  be  ground  or  manufatured. 
We  have  Imown  tradesmen  who,  wishing  to  protect  themselves  as 
far  as  possible  against  adulteration,  have  purchased  the  best  cocoa 
beans  and  chicory  nibs,  and  have  then  sent  them  to  the  grinder  to 
be  prepared,  but,  upon  being  retiu-ned  to  them,  they  were  found  to 
be  adulterated.  Messrs.  Eidgway  &  Co.,  of  King  William  Street, 
foi-warded  to  the  author,  some  years  since,  some  flake  cocoa  for  ex- 
ammation  :  this  was  foimd  to  be  adulterated  with  wheat-flour. 
Messrs.  Eidgway  then  stated  that  they  had  purchased  the  best  cocoa 
beans  they  could  procure,  and  sent  them  to  the  manufacturer  to  be 
made  mto^o^e  cocoa,  which  should  consist  of  nothing  but  cocoa. 
The  manufacturer,  in  this  case,  had  subtracted  some  of  the  cocoa, 
•and  had  replaced  it  with  wheat-flour.  Since  this  occmred  Messrs. 
Eidgway  have  had  a  mill  erected  on  their  premises,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  make  their  own  flake  cocoa. 

Now  it  must  not  be  infen-ed  from  these  remarks  that  there  are 
not  many  honest  manufactiurers  and  traders  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  articles  of  consimiption.  We  know  that  there  are 
many  such,  and  on  behalf  of  some  of  those  who  either  are  really 
guilty  of,  or  who  lend  themselves  to  adulteration,  the  excuses  may  be 
m-g-ed  that_  until  very  recently  the  legislature  has  been  indifl-erent 
to  this  subject,  and  did  not  protect  the  honest  trader,  and  that  in 
self-defence,  and  for  very  livelihood's  sake,  he  is  often  driven  to 
^adulterate. 


CLASSmCATION  OP  ADULTERATION. 

Not  only  is  adulteration  prevalent,  but  the  articles  employed  are 
very  numerous— mexent  kinds  of  substances  being  used  for  different 
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purposes.  Tlie  majority  of  substances  used  are  so  for  one  of  three 
purposes :  either  for  the  sake  of  hulh  or  loeight,  the  articles  used  of 
course  heing-  cheaper  than  those  to  which  they  are  added ;  for  the  sake 
of  colour,  that  is,  to  heighten  and  improve  the  appearance  of  articles  as 
it  is  considered,  often  erroneously,  the  natm-al  colour  of  such  articles 
"being  frequently  altered  and  reduced  by  dilution  with  other  adulter- 
ating substances  added  for  bulk  and  weight ;  or,  lastly,  to  increase 
the  pungency  of  articles  and  to  heighten  their  jjroperties  ^xA  flavour. 

The  first  kind  of  adulteration ''is  the  more  usual  form,  and  is  that 
by  which  the  practice  is  rendered  so  profitable ;  the  second,  that  which 
consists  in  the  addition  of  colouring  matters  of  various  lands,  is  often 
necessitated  by  the  first  kind,  so  that  these  two  descriptions  of  adul- 
teration frequently  go  together. 

An  example  of  the  first  kind  of  adulteration  is  fiu^nished  by  the 
addition  of  roasted  corn  to  chicory  or  cofiee  powders,  and  of  water  to 
milk. 

Of  the  second,  in  the  addition  of  red  lead  to  cayenne,  Venetian  red, 
umber,  &c.,  to  chicory  and  cocoa ;  while  an  example  of  the  third  form 
of  adulteration  is  met  with  in  the  addition  of  alkalies,  as  also  the 
chromates  of  potash,  hellebore,  and  powdered  glass  to  snulF.^ 

Now  it  is  in  the  second  class,  viz.,  that  which  consists  in  the  em- 
ployment of  colouring  matters  of  various  kinds,  that  the  majority  of 
those  adulterations  are  included  which  are  prejudicial  to  health;  this 
will  be  seen  more  clearly  hereafter. 

So  numerous  and  various  are  the  substances  employed  for  adulter- 
ation that  a  classification  of  them  according  to  the  article  in  which 
they  are  encoimtered,  and  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  applied,  be- 
comes useful.    Such  a  classification  is  given  in  the  following  tables. 

The  annexed  table  contains  only  the  names  of  those  substances 
which  we  have  ourselves  ascertained,  by  original  observations  and 
analyses,  to  be  actually  employed  for  the  adulteration  of  articles  of 
food"^;  it  does  not  include  drugs. 
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Classified  List  of  the  various  Siihstmices  ascertained  hy  Ovrsehes  to  he  Employed 
for  the  different  Purposes  of  Adulteration  :  viz.  for  Bidk  and  Weight,  for 
Colour,  or  for  Smelt,  laste,  and  other  Properties. 


For  Bulk  and  "Weight. 

For  Colour. 

For  Taste,  Smell, 
and  other 
Properties. 

Aknatto. 

Rye,  Wheat,  and  Barley- 
Flours,  Turmeric,  Car- 
bonate and  Sulphate  of 
Lime,  Red  feiTuginous 
Earths,  Red  Lead,  Salt. 

Turmeric,  Red  ferru- 
ginous Earths,  Salt, 
Alkali. 

Sulphate  of  Cop-, 
per. 

Aerowroot  , 

Sago,  Potato,  and  Tapioca 
Starches,  and  various 
mixtures  and  mT>ihinn 
tions  of  these  vnth  the 
inferior  Arrowroots. 

AXCHOTIES 

Dutch,  French,  and  Sici- 
lian Fish. 

Bole  Armprtinn  "Vpnp 

fcian  Red. 

Brandy  . 

Water. 

•  •         • . 

Burnt  Sitgar. 

Bread  . 

Mashed  Potatoes,  Rice, 
Beans,    Rye,  Indian 
Corn. 

•  •         •  • 

Alum,  Hards  and 
Stuff. 

Butter  . 

Water,  Foreign  Fat,  Curd, 
and  excess  of  Salt. 

Bottled 
Fruits  and 
Vegetablks 

•  •          .  • 

Salts  of  Copper,  usu- 
ally the  Acetate  or 
Sulphate. 

Salt. 

Cheese  . 

Coloured 
Confection- 
ery. 

•  •          .  • 

East    India  Arro-nroot, 
Wheat     and  Potato 
Flour,  Hydrated  Sul- 
phate of  Lime. 

A:anatto,  Bole  Arme- 
nian, Venetian  Red. 

Cochineal,  Lake,  In- 
digo, Prussian  Blue, 
Antwerp  Blue,  Ar- 
tificial Ultrama- 
rine, Carbonate  of 
Copper  or  Verditer, 
Carbonate  of  Lead, 
or  White  Lead,  Red 
Lead,    Vermilion ; 
Chromates  of  Lead, 
Lemon,  Orange  and 
deep  ;     Gamboge ; 
Sap   Green ;  the 
three  Brunswick 
Greens,  Emerald 
Green  or  Arsenite 
of  Copper,  Indian 
Red  ;  brown  fer- 
ruginous Earths, 
chiefly  Umber, 
Sienna,  and  Van- 
dyke Brown,  and 
various  combina- 
tions of  the  above 
pigments. 

Sage,  Parsley. 

Artificial  Essen- 
ces, as  Acetate 
of  Ethyl,  Buty- 
rate  of  Amyl, 
Acetate  of 
Amyl,  Valeri- 
anate of  Amyl. 
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List  of  Substa7ices  (^continued). 


For  Biilk  and  "Weight. 

For  Colour. 

For  Taste,  Smell, 
and  other 
Properties. 

Cinnamon 

Cassia,  and  most  of  the 
articles  mentioned  un- 
der Spices. 

> 

Coffee  . 

Chicory,  Roasted  Wheat, 
Rye  and  Potato  Flours, 
Roasted  Beans,  Mangel- 
wurzel,  Acorns. 

Burnt  Sugar  or  Black 
Jack,Venetian  Red. 

Chicohy  . 

Roasted  Wheat  and  Rye 
Flours,  Burnt  Beans  and 
Acorns,  Sawdust,  Ma- 
hogany Sawdust,  Car- 
rots ManEfel-wurzel. 

Ferruginous  Earths, 
as  Venetian  Red 
and  Umber,  Burnt 
Sugar  or  Black 
Jack. 

Cocoa  and 
Chocolate. 

• 

Maranta,  East  India,  and 
Tacca  or  Tahiti  Arrow- 
roots ;  Tons  les  Mois  ; 

,  t             ^rii                         J?  TVT1  

the  Floiu-s  of  Wheat, 
Indian  Corn,  Sago,  Po- 
tato, and  Tapioca,  and 
various  Mixtures  of 
tliese  ;  ougai,  onicoiy. 
Cocoa  Husks. 

Venetian  Red,  Red 
Ochre,  and  other 
ferruginous  Earths. 

Cayenne  Pep- 
per. 

Ground  Rice,  Mustard 
Husk,  Salt. 

Red  Lead,  Vermihon 
or  Bisidphm-et  of 
Mercury,  Venetian 
Red,  Turmeric. 

Custard  and 
TCr  ft  Pow- 
DERS. 

Wlieat,  Potato,  and  Rice 
Flours. 

Cln-ome  YeUow  or 
Chromate  of  Lead, 
Tvunneric. 

Curry  Pow- 
der. 

Ground  Rice,  Potato- 
farina,  Salt. 

Red  Lead. 

Salt. 

Plour  . 

Rice,  Beans,  Rye,  Indian 
Corn,  Potato  Flour. 

Alum. 

Whpat  Saeo.  and  Potato 
Floiu-s,  Ground  Rice, 
Mustard  Husks. 

Turmeric  Powder. 

Cayenne  Pepper. 

Gin 

r 

Water,  Sugar. 

•  •         • » 

Cayenne,  Cassia 
or  Cinnamon, 
Sugar,  and  fla- 
vouring of  dif- 
fei-ent  kinds. 
For  fining. 
Alum,  Salt  of 
Tartar. 

Honey  . 

Cane  Sugar. 

ISrtfQLASS 

Gelatine. 
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Lahd 


Lesio?^  and 
Lime  Juices 

Liquorice 


Malt  Beve- 
rages. 

Mustard  , 


Milk 

Marmalade 
Oatmeal. 


Porter  AjS'd 
Stout. 

Pickles  , 


Potted  Meats 
jV>fD  Fisn. 


Preserves 


Pepper  . 


For  Eulk  and  Weight. 


Potato  Flonr  Water. 


Water. 


Wheat  Flonr,  Potato 
Starch,  boiled  Starch, 
probably  Bice,  Chalk, 
and  Gelatme. 

Water,  Sugar,  Treacle. 

■\Vlieat  Flour,  Tumeric, 
Cayenne  Pepper. 

Water. 

Pulp  of  Apple  or  Turnip. 

Barley  Flour,  and  the  iu- 
tegiiments  of  Barley 
called  Rubble. 

Water. 


Sago 

Tinned  Vege- 

TABLES. 

Rum 


Sugar 


Flour,    probably  Wheat 
Flour,  boiled. 


Inferior  and  cheaper  Fruit, 
Apple,  &c. 


Wlieat  and  Pea  Flour, 
Ground  Rice,  Ground' 
Mustard  Seeds,  Linseed 
Meal,  P.  D.,  or  Pepper- 
Dust,  Sand,  Woody 
Fibre.  ^ 

Potato  Flour. 


Water. 


Wheat  Flour,  Potato  Floiu: 
and  Tapioca  Starch. 


For  Colour. 


Alum. 


Burnt  Sugar,  Liquo- 
rice. 

Turmeric. 


Annatto. 


Sugar,  Treacle. 


Salts  of  Copper,  usu- 
ally the  Acetate  of 
Copper. 

Bole  Armenian,  and 
sometimes  Vene- 
tian Red. 

Salts  of  Copper,  in- 
cluding the  Ace- 
tate, Fuchsine. 


Sulphate  of  Copper. 


For  Taste,  Smell, 
and  other 
Properties. 


Salt,  Carbonate 
of  Soda,  Caus- 
tic Lime. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 


Alum,  Sulphate 
of  Iron,  Salt. 


Sugar,  Treacle, 
Salt. 


Cayenne,  Burnt 
Sugar. 
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List  of  Substances  (^continued). 


Por  BuUc  and  "Weight. 

For  Colour. 

For  Taste,  Smell, 
and  other 
Properties. 

Spices  : 
Cloves 
4 

Powdered  Clove-stalks  in 
one  case. 

Cd?namo:t  . 

Cassia,"Wheat  Flour,  Sago 
Meal,  and  mixtures  of 
these  ;  East  India 
Arrowroot,  Potato 
Flour, 

PniKNTO  . 

Mustard  Husk  in  one  in- 
stance. 

Mixed  Spice  . 

Wlieat,  Sago,  and  Potato 
Flours,  Ground  B,ice, 
two  Vegetable  Sub- 
stances, one  of  wluch 
resembled  Linseed. 

Sauces,  as  the 
Essences  of 
Anchovies, 
Lobsters, 
and  Shrimps, 
and  Tomato 
Sauce. 

H^d  ferruginous 
Earths,  as  Bole  Ar- 
menian and  Vene- 
tian Red. 

Tea  . 

Exhausted  Tea  Leaves; 
Leaves,    other  than 

fhnQfi  nf    Tpn  "Rritl^h 

and  Foreign,  amongst 
the  former  those  of  Sy- 
camore, Horse-Chest- 
nut,  and  Plnm ;  Lie 
Tea,  Paddy  Husk,  Sand, 
Quartz,Magnetic  Oxide 
of  Iron,  Starch. 

Plumbago  or  Black 
Lead,  Gum,  Indigo, 
Prussian  Blue,  Tur- 
meric, Chinese  Yel- 
low, China  Clay, 
Soap-stone  or 
French  Chalk,  Mica 
and  Sulphate  of 
Lime. 

Sulphate  of  Iron, 
Catochu,  Gum, 
LaVeno  Beco, 
Cliinese  Botan- 
ical Powder. 

Vinegar 

"Water. 

Biurnt  Sugar. 

Sulphiu^c  and  Py- 
roligneous  Acid. 

Wine 

Extraneous  Spirit,  Water. 

•  •         •  • 

Cane  Sugar,  Sul- 
phate of  Po- 
tash. 

Of  the  two  following  taMes  the  one  is  of  articles  ascertained 
to  he  iised  hy  others;  the  second,  of  articles  stated  to  he  employed 
hy  different  writers,  hnt  of  the  use  of  which  no  positive  proot  is  given, 
although  there  is  no  douht  hut  that  most  of  them  either  have  heen  or 
are  occasionally  employed. 
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List  of  Articles  ascertained  by  Others  to  he  used  for  the  Purpose  of 

Adulteration. 


Jbor  ElUK  and  weight. 

For  Colour. 

For  Taste,  Smell, 
and  other 
Properties. 

Bottled 
Fruits  and 
Vegetables 

Decoctionof  Logwood, 
Beetroot,  and  Ani- 
line Colouring. 

Bread  . 

Sulphate  of  Copper. 

Cheese  . 

Potatoes,  Beans. 

Mangold  Flowers, 
Saffron,  Red  Car- 
rots. 

Sage,  Parsley. 

CmcoRT . 

Coffee  Flights. 

Hambi-o'  Powder. 

Flotjh  . 

Mineral  Wliite  or  Hy- 
drated     Sulphate  of 
Lime. 

Gin. 

•  •                  •  • 

•  •         •  • 

Grains  of  Para- 
dise, Sulphuric 
Acid,  various 
Gin  Flavour- 
ings, contain- 
ing Coriander 
Seeds,  Angehca 
Root,    Oil  of 
Almonds,  Cala- 
mus Root,  Al- 
mond Cake,  Or- 
ris Root,  Car- 
damom Seeds, 
Orange  Peel, 
Grey  and 
Wliite  Salts. 

Lard 

Mutton  Suet. 

Alum,  Potash. 

Malt  Beve- 
rages. 

•  •                  •  • 

v^occuuis  incucus, 
Picric  Acid, 
Colchicum, 
Tobacco. 

Milk  and 
Cream. 

Flour  or  Starch.  Boiled 
White  CaiTots,  Treacle, 
Gum  and  Dextrin. 

Mustard 

Ginger,  Charlock,  Potato 
Flour,  Rice,  Clay,  Plas- 
ter of  Paris. 

Oatmeal 

Rice  and  Maize. 
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List  of  Substances  (jcontinued). 


For  Bulk  and  Weight. 

For  Colour. 

For  Taste,  Smell, 
and  other 
Properties. 

Porter  and 
Ale. 

•  •                  •  • 

•  •                    •  • 

Cocculus  Indicus, 
Grains  of  Para- 
dise, Capsicum, 
Ginger,  Quas- 
sia.Wonuwood, 
Calamus  Root, 
Caraway  and 
CoiianderSeeds, 
Ginger,  Orange 
Powder,Liquor- 
ice.  Honey,  Sul- 
phate of  Iron, 
Sulphuric  Acid, 
Cream  of  Tar- 
tar, Alum,  Car- 
bonate of  Po- 
tash, Oyster 
Shells,  Harts- 
horn Shavings, 
Fabia  amara  or 
Nux  Vomica, 
Beans. 

RuJi 

Cocculns  Indicus. 

Sugar  . 

Potato  Sugar,  G  um,  Dex- 
trin. 

Tea  . 

Thp  Tjpaves  of  Beech. 
Plane,  Bastard  Plane, 
Elm,  Poplar,  Willow, 
Fancy  Oak,  Hawthorn, 
Sloe. 

Rose  Pink,  Dutch 
Pink,  Vegetable 
Red  and  Yellow 
Dyes,  Chrome  Yel- 
low, Venetian  Red, 
Carbonate  of  Cop- 
per, Arseuite  of 
Copper,  Chromate 
and  Bichromate  of 
Potash,  Carbonates 
of  Lime  aud  Mag- 
nesia. 

"Wink  . 

Jerupiga,  Cider,  mixtures 
of  inferior  and  different 
Wines,  the  juice  of 
Rhubarb,  Clooseberries, 
Apples,  and  Pears. 

Elderberry  Juice, 
Logwood,  Brazil 
Wood,  Bilberries, 
Bm-nt  Sugar,  Black 
Cherries,  Cochi- 
neal, Mallow  Flow- 
ers. 

Lead,  Bitartrate 
of  Potash,  Oak 
Sawdust.  Cate- 
chu, Cheiiy 
Laurel  Water, 
Carbonates  of 
Soda  and  Po- 
tash, Artificial 
Flavourmg. 
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List  of  Articles  stated  hy  Others  to  he  employed  for  the  different  Purposes  of 
Adulteration,  but  of  the  Use  of  ivhich  no  Positive  Evidence  has  been  adduced 
although  it  is  extremely  probable  that  many  of  them  have  been,  or  are  occasion- 
ally, had  recourse  to. 


For  Bulk  and  Weight. 

For  Colour. 

For  Taste,  Smell, 
and  other 
Properties. 

Arrowroot 

Ground  Rice. 

Anchovies  . 

Sprats,  Sardines,  Plaster 
of  Paris. 

Bread  . 

Barley,  Oat,  Pea  Flour, 
Pipe  Clay,  Plaster  of 
Paris,  Bonedust,  Car- 
bonates of  Lime,  Mag- 
nesia, and  Soda. 

Coloured 
conpectiox- 

EllY. 

White  Potter's  Clay,  Pipe 
Clay,  or  Cornish  Clay  ; 
Chalk,  Sand. 

Cobalt,  Smalt,  Lit- 
mus, Naples  Yellow. 

Coffee  . 

Roasted     Peas,    Coffee , 
Groiuids,  Carrots,  Beet- 
root, Parsnip,  Baked 

XJL  >  Cl  • 

Madder  Root. 

Chicory  . 

Ton-efied  Ground  Rice, 
Roasted   Biscuit,  Oak 
Bark  Tan,  Exhausted 
Tan,  called  Croats. 

Baked  Horses'  Liver, 
Burnt  Blood. 

Cocoa  axd 
Chocolate. 

Old  Sea  Biscuits,  Coarse 
Branny  Flour,  Animal 
Fats,  as  Tallow,  Lard, 
Treacle,    Sulphate  of 
Lime,  Chalk. 

Red  Lead,  Vermilion, 
Red  and  Yellow 
Ochre. 

Flour 

Chalk,  Bone  Earth,  Plas- 
ter of  Paris,  Powdered 
FUnts. 

•  •                   •  • 

Acetate  of  Lead, 
Oil  of  Tunoen- 
tine. 

Honey  . 

Chalk,  Sulphate  of  Lime, 
and  Pipe  Clay. 

Lemon  .\nd 
Lime  Juices. 

Litmus 

•  •         . . 

•  •         • . 

Tai-taric  Acid, 
Hj'drochloric 
and  Nitric  Acids 

Common  Arsenic 
and  Peroxide 
of  Mercury. 
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List  of  Substances  (continued). 


For  Bulk  and  "WeigTit. 

For  Colour. 

For  Taste,  Smell, 
and  other 
Properties.  i 

Malt  Beve- 

IIAGES. 

Gentian,  Chiretta, 
Quassia,  Worm- 
wood, Orange 
Peel,  Camo- 
mile, Opium. 

Mustard 

Pea  Flour,  Linseed  Meal, 
Eadisli  Seeds. 

Chromate  of  Lead. 

Milk 

Sheep's  Brains,  Gum  Tra- 
mouds. 

Turmeric. 

1 

Pefper  . 

Grou.nd  Oil  Cake,  Clay. 

Raspberky 
Jelly. 

Cun-ant  Jelly. 

Orris  Root. 

SUGAK  . 

Sand,  Plaster  of  Paris, 
Powdered  Marble, 
Chalk,  Bonedust,  and 

Sauces  . 

Challc,  Plaster  of  Paris. 

Red  Lead. 

Vinegar 

•  •                  •  • 

Acetic,  Hydro- 
chloric, Nitric, 
and  Tartaric 
Acids;  Cayenne, 
Long  Pepper, 
Mustard  Seed, 
Salt. 

Anotlier  arrano-enient  or  classification  of  substances  used  for  adul- 
teration is  into  those  that  are  not  injurious  hut  the  use  of  which  is 
siniply  fraudulent,  and  into  those  which  are  hurtful  to  health.  A  list 
of  all  the  substances  employed  for  adulteration,  which,  are  more  or 
less  prejudicial  to  health,  will  be  given  hereafter. 

IMPORTAITCE  OF  THE  SUBJECT  OF  ADTJLTEEATIOIT. 

The  subiect  of  adulteration  is  undoubtedly  one  of  such  high  import- 
.ance,  that  it  may  fairly  engage  the  earnest  thoughts  of  the  financier, 

the  sanitarian,  and  the  moralist.  •  j 

The  finander,  because  it  involves  to  a  large  extent  considerations 

of  profit  and  loss  ;  profit  to  the  manufacturer  and  seller  of  adulterated 

articles,  and  loss  to  the  consumer  and  the  revenue. 

The  sanitarian,  because  some  of  the  articles  employed  m  adultera- 
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iion  are  of  an  exceedingly  injurious  character,  and  calculated  to  aiFect 
materially  the  public  health. 

_   And  the  moralist,  smce  the  practice  of  adulteration  involves  decep- 
tion, and  even  fraud.  ^ 

Adulteration  is  therefore  a  great  national  question,  closely  afFectino- 
-the  pocket  of  the  consmuer,  the  revenue,  and  the  health  and  morals 
of  the  people.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  enlarge  upon  each  of  these 
heads. 

THE  PECUNIAEY  BEAETN-GS  OP  ADTJLTEEATIOJf. 

The  pecuniary  healings  of  the  subject  of  adulteration  are  of  very 
^•reat  importance,  and  they  relate  to  the  consumer,  the  manufactiu J 
merchant  or  tradesman,  and  the  revenue.  ' 

The  great  profit  of  adulteration  arises  from  the  sale  of  articles  so 
.adulterated  as  to  be  greatly  mferior  in  value  to  genuine  commodities 
.a  pncebemg  demanded  for  these  mixed  goods  vkding  a  Wer  pS 
than  could  be  obtoed  by  the  sale  of  unadulterated  |oods  ^iii  fact 
1hey  are  often  sokUt  the  rate  of  the  piu-e  articles.    This  increased 
profit  to  the  seUer  is  just  so  much  loss  to  the  consumer  ^^^^^'^^^^ 

bo  great  is  the  loss  of  the  consumer  arising  out  of  the  nractice  of 
adulteration  that  it  is  questionable  whether  it  does  not  amoimt  fn  most 
cases  to  more  than  the  simi  of  the  whole  of  his  taxes.  The  oreS 
losers  by  adulteration  are  the  humbler  classes,  the  labourer  and  the 
artisan,  who  are  compelled  to  purchase  the  articles  thevuse  at  the 
cheapest  shops,  where  adulteration  prevails  to  the  giitest  extent 
ihis  practice,^  therefore,  presses  with  pecidiar  hardship  upon  the 
labouring  portion  of  the  population.  ^  ^ 

It  IS  clear  that  the  seUers  of  adulterated  articles  of  consumption 
be  they  manufactiu'ers  or  retail  dealers,  are  in  a  position  to  eXS 
S?nf  to?4t\r adulteration,  and  a^-e  eSled  to  tdS- 
titers  scrupulous  and  honest  compe- 

The  qiiestion  of  the  adulteration  of  food  is  therefore  one  which 
vitaUy  afiects  the  interests  of  the  more  honest  cmdTeTctabT^^^ 
oj  the  tradij  community,  who  depend  upon  the  manXt  u'e  ami  fal^^^ 
of  articles  of  consumption,  and  it  behoves  them  st^^^ou  t  to 
mfrtf '°  to  a  system  of  adidteratiorwhfch  und^^^^^^ 

win'^eXriinW^^^  f      ^"^^^i^'^  °f  adulteration 

wiii  Decome  appaient  when  we  remember  that  a  laro-e  -navt  of  tha 

i-exemie  is  denved  from  duties  on  articles  of  consmuT^fimn  ^  Ti 

thes.  articles  are  adulterated,  the  more  is  the  "e'S;^^^^^^^^ 

It  IS  not  possible  to  estimate  with  certaintv  the  pred  Hot  to 

to  the  autho.  of  the  '  Food  of  ^XTTS  T SK^t^ 
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and  from  the  extent  to  wWch  adulteration  has  prevailed,  and  still 
prevails,  the  loss  must  amount  annually  to  an  enormous  sum  of  money. 

Mr  P  L  Simmonds,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee in  1855,  handed  in  some  calculations,  whereby  he  made  the  loss 
to  amount  in  the  year  1854  to  upwards  of  thi;ee  millions  ;  but  lliis 
estunate  we  believe  to  have  been  too  low  at  the  date  at  which  the 
calculations  were  made.    At  about  the  same  date  we  also  considered 
well  this  question,  and,  assigning  to  each  article  a  certain  percentage 
of  adulteration,  based  upon  the  retm-ns  lor  the  year  1855  and  of  many 
thousands  of  analyses,  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  total  loss 
to  the  revenue  arising  out  of  adulteration  amounted  to  about  seven 
millions    This  estimate  for  the  present  time  is  no  doubt  too  high  ;  but 
the  loss  may  still  be  calculated  at  millions,  if  we  include  tea,  cotiee, 
cocoa,  pepper,  malt,  malt  beverages,  hops,  spirits,  ^vine  and  tobacco, 
which  are  the  main  heads  under  which  the  loss  is  sustained,  and  from 
which  the  revenue  is  derived.  4.  „ 

These  few  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  the  paramount  importance  ot 
adulteration  to  the  national  exchequer.  .    ,   ,  ,v 

If  the  State  loses  so  much,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  public  sufiers 

a  much  greater  loss. 

THE  SAKITAEY  BEAEINGS  OF  ADULTEEATIOST. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  question  of  adulteration  as  it  affects 
fhP  nmblic  health.  No  doubt  can  possibly  be  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ect  no  ourwho  examines  with  sufficient  care  the  facts  but  must 
Sn'owledo-e  that  the  subject  of  adidteration  is  of  the  highest  import- 
^^lOP  in  a  Vanitarv  point  of  view,  and  as  a  question  of  pubhc  health. 

in  L  P  the  adulteration  of  articles  with  substances, 

althouo-h  h^mless  in  themselves,  is  frequently  prejudicial,  redu^^^^^^ 
W  weakening  the  natural  properties  of  those  articles.  Ihis  is  the 
cLe  when  roalted  corn  or  cai'rot  is  added  to  coffee,  and  wa  er  to  milk : 
S  the  lemark  applies  especially  to  medicines;  for  in  this  case  to 
r^lce  the  strength  of  a  medicine  by  adidteration  is  to  destrov  or 
modifv  the  proper  action  of  that  medicine.  The  proper  doses  of  di^ 
Wntremedkl  agents  have  been  determined,  in  most  cases,  by  careful 
lerent  lemeaid    o      .  ^  .  ^oses  tlie  same  medicine- 

tZlTto  to^^^ZT^^^^^^^^  To  adulterate  medicine^ 

even  wiSi  hannless  substlnces,  is  to  destroy  the  very  /o^^f  ^^J^^  «^ 
?he  hllino-  art,  and  so  to  render  nugatory  the  wisest  and  best  dnected 

adulteration  acts  prejudicially  to  the  publu. 
healiSwL  substinces'are  employed  Possessing  in^|urious  pro^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Af.w^  oTpat  varietv  of  such  substances  are  used  lor  the  pm pose  01 
^  .TiPvnt  on  We  have  ourselves  detected,  amongst  others,  the  lol  ow 
L"h"  t^^^^^^  of  lead  the  tl-e  Brunswi^k^r^^^^^^^ 

±^:!^  copper; 
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acetate  of  copper  carbonate  of  copper  or  verditer,  carbonate  of  lead  or 
white  lead,  bisulphuret  of  mercury,  cinnabar  or  vermilion,  sulphate  of 
iron,  gamboge,  cayenne  in  spirits,  bronze  powders,  which  are  alloys  of 
copper  and  zinc,  sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  liie,  red  fevnJ:^Z 
earths,  and  other  substances  more  or  less  injurious.  This  list  it  will 
be  observed  contains  tbe  names  of  some  of  the  most  virident  poisons 
Sometimes  he  quantities  of  these  substances  used  are  so  considerable 
that  iinmediateill  eftects  are  produced :  thus,  as  has  abeady  been  stated 

oTcflhJ"^"  r''%^''\        '''''''''  '-^^^  ^^^^  acddents  ar  se 

out  of  the  practice  of  colouring  sugar  confectionery  with  poisonous 
pigments.  More  frequently  the  effects  are  more  slowly  developed  the 
substances,  although _  taken  perhaps  in  but  minute  quLitv  gmduallv 
o?]^''',^ deteriorate  the  health,  giving  rise  h^eciueJjfTon^^^ 

ttme    aft  Z  ..TT/T''^  iniigesti^n :  somel 

times,  as  m  the  case  of  lead,  copper,  mercury,  and  arsenic  thev 
accumulate  m  the  system  until  at  length  serious  consequences 
produced  ;  thus  cases  of  paralysis  have  been  traced  Tn  thrcWs? 
manner   o  the  use  of  snufi"  adulterated  with  preparatLs  of  lead 
some  of  these  cases  wiU  be  found  recorded  in  '  Fo?d  anTL  AdnU/ 
rations other  cases  of  lead  paralysis,  it  has  been  stated   h.t  ] 
produced  by  the  use  of  cayenLad'ult^rated  U^^^^^  ^^^^ 
Ihe  subjoined  table  contains  not  only  the  name^  nfih^  onKo+o 

single  day,  receives  into  his  stomach  spvpvaI  nf  fii     r  ]      ?^  ^ 

^^^^^^izz^'::^  tr^f^  ^^^^^ 

vegetables,  he  woidd  be  neariv  sme       t  ^'"^'^"'^  ^''"^^^  ^^'^ 

Mm  ;  whil^if  he  paij^ 

number  of  poisonous  pigments  he  might  consiine     loaln^  '^^^ 
If  mixed  or  green,  he  would  certainly  not  escaprwithont  tl.  ? 
tration  of  a  little  Prussian  blue,  and^^it  migTtTe  worsftW^^^^ 
were  a  snufi-taker,  he  would  be  nrettv  ci,v«  +o  i      T;.     things    if  he 
from  time  to  time  smairquantiLt^^^^  putting  up  his  nostrils, 

bichromate  of  pJtash,  cl^JCate  ^fleatt  ^JTI^  T,'' 
indulged  himself  with  a  glass  or  so  of  <^roo-  Wn  !f  '  •     .  -^n' 
would  incur  the  risk  of  bavin o-  t^e  cofts  oP  it.  T^'^^^^^ 
with  tincture  of  capsicum  or%sstce"ff%tnne.^'T^^^^^ 
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Injurious  Substances  actually  detected  in  adulterated  Articles  of  Consumption. 


Substances. 


Cocculus  indicus. 

Arsenite  of  copper,  emerald  green 

or  Sell  eel e's  green. 
Sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol, 

and  acetate  of  copper  or  verdigris. 

Carbonate  of  copper  or  verditer. 
The  three  chromates  of  lead. 
Red  oxide  of  lead. 

Eed  ferruginous  earths,  as  Venetian 
red,  bole  Armenian,  red  and  yel- 
low ochres,  umber,  &c. 


Articles. 


Carbonate  of  lead. 
Plumbago  or  black  lead. 
Bisulphuret  of  mercury  or  cinnabar, 
Sulphate  of  iron. 
Cayenne. 
Gamboge. 

Chromates  of  potash. 

The  three  false  Brunswick  greens, 
being  mixtures  of  the  chromates 
of  lead  and  indigo,  or  Prussian 
blue. 

Oxychlorides  of  copper  or  true  Bruns 

wick  greens. 
Orpiment  or  sulphuret  of  arsenicum. 
Perrocyanide  of  iron  or  Prussian 

blue. 

AntAverp  blue  or  Prussian  blue  and 

chalk. 
Indigo. 
Ultramnrine. 
Artificial  ultramarine. 
ITydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  mineral 

white,  or  plaster  of  Paris. 
Alum. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Bronze  powders  or  alloys  of  copper 
and  zinc. 


Beer,  rum. 

Coloured  sugar  confectionery. 

Pickles,  bottled  fruits  and  vegetable?, 
tinned  vegetables,  preserves,  dried 
and  crystallised  fruits,  bread. 
Coloured  sugar  confectionery  and 
tea. 

Custard  powdprs,  sugar  confection- 
ery, tea,  and  snuff. 
Cayenne,  curry  powder,  sugar  con- 
fectionery. 
Red  sauces,  as  slu-imp,  lobster,  an- 
chovy, and  tomato  sauces  ;  and  in 
potted  meats  and  fish,  cocoa,  chi- 
cory, coffee,  anchovies,  annatto, 
cheese,  tea,  snuff,  &c. 
Sugar  confectionery. 
In  certain  black  and  lie  teas. 
Cayenne,  sugar  confectionery. 
Re-dried  tea,  and  in  beer. 
Gin,  rum,  ginger,  mustard. 
Sugar  confectionery. 
Tea  and  snuff. 
Sugar  confectionery- 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Flour,  bread,  sugar  confectionery. 

Bread  and  flour. 
"Vinegar,  gin. 
Sugar  confectionery. 
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his  condition  would  he  still  worse ;  for  then,  in  all  probability,  lie  would 
he  deprived  of  mucli  of  the  benefit  of  the  skill  of  his  physician  throun-h 
the  dilution  and  sophistication  to  which  the  remedies  administered  for 
his  relief  were  subjected.  This  is  no  fanciful  or  exaggerated  picture 
but  one  based  upon  the  results  derived  from  the  analysis  of  different 
articles  as  furnished  to  the  consumer. 

jMOEAL  BEAEINGS  op  AI»TJLTEEATI0]S". 

The  third  and  last  aspect  in  which  adulteration  is  to  be  considered 
is  the  moral. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  guilty  of  adulteration  and  yet  be  an 
honest  man.  Can  it  even  be  said  of  the  adulterator,  be  he  a  manu- 
facturer or  a  roaster  and  grinder  of  chicory  and  coifee,  or  be  he  a  retail 
tradesman  who  sophisticates  the  goods  which  he  sells  and  mixes  them 
with  roasted  corn  or  beans,  Venetian  red,  &c.,  that  he  is  guilty  of  a 
less  offence  than  the  common  thief  ?  The  last  takes  but  om-  property 
while  the  former  not  only  robs  us  of  om-  substance,  but  sometimes 
our  health  as  well. 

But  adulteration  not  only  makes  those  who  practise  it  dishonest 
but  other  very  serious  evils  often  ensue :  thus  it  begets  a  loss  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  in  those  with  whom  he  deals. 
In  this  way  sometimes  not  only  does  the  honest  trader  come  to  be 
looked  upon  with  the  same  suspicion  as  the  adidterating  merchant  or 
tradesman,  but  the  stahis  of  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  ti-adino- 
commumty  engaged  in  the  sale  of  articles  of  consiunption  is  lowered 
and  It  IS  looked  upon  with  misgiving  in  all  its  transactions ;  lastly,  the 
character  of  the  whole  nation  for  integrity  in  its  dealings  suffers  in 
consequence  of  adulteration. 

There  is,  then,  scarcely  an  individual  whose  interests  are  not  deenlv 
concerned  m  the  subject  of  adulteration.  The  interests  of  lame 
public  institutions  of  all  lands  are  vitaUy  affected  by  adulteration,  as 
our  hospitals  and  other  charitable  establishments,  workhouses,  barradcs, 
shippin|,  lunatic  asylums,  pubHc  schools,  and  similar  institutions! 
Many  ol  these  establishments  are  supplied  bv  contract  with  different 
articles  of  consiunption,  as  milk,  tea,  sug-ar, 'coffee,  cocoa,  arrowroot, 
oatmeal,  spices,  &c.  ^ow  it  often  happens  that  the  articles,  and  es- 
pecially milk,  oatmea  and  arrowroot,  supplied  under  these  contracts, 
are  adulterated,  and  this  is  fi-equently  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
these  and  other  articles  are  sometimes  purchased  under  market  price 
and  consequently  cannot  possibly  be  genuine  ' 

.no  r""*"  ^.ff     atio^.  therefore,  all  the  cii'ciunstances  of  the 

case  we  believe  it  to  be  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  im! 
portance  of  the  subject  of  adulteration,  viewed  either  as  a  qiiest^n 
of  public  health,  of  pecuniary  foss  to  the  consumer  and  the  revenue 
or  as  one  of  niomlity.    To  simi  up,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  thit  the 
question  of  adulteration  is  one  which  affects  the  health  of  thousands 
and  even  the  lives  of  many;  that  himdreds  of  thousands  of  poS 
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are  annually  lost  to  tlie  consumer  and  the  revenue  hy  the  practice 
of  adulteration ;  and  that  by  its  prevalence  the  moral  stotm  of  the 
commercial  portiofi  of  the  community  of  this  country  is  lovrered  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world, 

THE  EEMEDIES  FOK  ADXJLTERATIOJT. 

The  means  to  be  employed  for  the  suppression  of  adulteration  are 
of  two  kinds,  viz.,  those  vs^hich  are  used  for  the  discovert/  of  adultera- 
tion, and  those  for  its  I'^unishment. 

There  are  two  principal  means  by  which  the  discovery  of  adultera- 
tion is  effected,  chemistry  and  the  microscojie. 

Chemistry  has  been  long  employed  for  the  detection  of  adulteration, 
and  it  was  upon  this  means  of  investigation  that  the  earlier  observers 
almost  exclusively  relied. 

The  application  of  the  microscope  to  the  detection  of  adulteration 
is  comparatively  new,  and  dates  chiefly  from  the  period  at  which  the 
author's  paper  on  the  Adulteration  of  OolFee  was  communicated  to  the 
Botanical  Society  of  London,  that  is  from  August,  1850.^  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  practical  and  important  use  which  has  ever  been  made 
of  that  instrument ;  for  by  its  means  himdreds  of  adulterations  have 
been  discovered,  the  detection  of  which  is  beyond  the  power  of 
chemistry,  and  which  had  pre^dously  eluded  all  the  efforts  of  science. 
The  author  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ  on  a  large  scale  the 
microscope  for  the  discovery  of  adulteration ;  on  this  point,  however, 
the  language  of  others  may  be  quoted. 

The  '  Lancet,'  in  reviewing  the  author's  work  on  the  Adulteration  of 
Food,  writes,  January,  1855  •~'  It  is  now  unnecessary  to  say  how  com- 
pletely Dr.  Hassall  dispelled  the  delusion  as  to  the  circiunscription  of 
science,  and  how  he  demonstrated  that  the  microscope,  wielded  by  the 
skilful  naturalist  and  chemist,  was  able  to  unravel  and  to  analyse  the 
component  structures  of  substances  that  bid  defiance  to  the  blow- 
pipe and  the  test-tube  alone.  Jt  is  the  great  and  original  merit  of  Dr. 
Hassall  to  have  applied  the  microscope  to  important  uses  m  enquiries 
of  this  nature,  and  to  have  shown  by  it  not  only  many  things  pre- 
viously considered  impossible  to  show,  but  many  thmg-s  not  pre- 
^dously  suspected  to  exist.'  . 

The  '  Quarterly  Review,'  in  an  article  on  the  same  subject,  remarJvs: 
'  It  is  in  the  application  of  the  microscope  that  consists  Dr.  Hassalls 
advantage  over  all  previous  investigators  in  the  same  field.  ihe 
precision  with  which  he  is  enabled  to  state  the  results  of  his  laboiu-s 
leaves  no  appeal.'— March,  1855.  p  ,  .  i 

The  'Dublin  Review'  observes:  'The  secret  of  his  success  has 
been  that,  in  addition  to  chemical  analyses,  he  has  used  the  microscope 
in  his  enquiries ;  and  his  merit  not  only  consists  in  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  employed  the  instrument,  but  in  his  being  the  first  to  use 
it  practicaUy  and  to  such  an  extent  for  this  purpose. 

I  See  *  Times,'  August  5,  1850. 
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'  The  microscope/  writes  the  '  Times,'  ^  referring  to  our  labours^ 
seems  to  have  heen  the  more  eftective  instrmuent  in  the  work.  Less 
than  five  years  ago  it  would,  we  are  told,  have  heen  impossible  to  detect 
the  presence  of  chicory  in  coffee.  In  fact,  the  opinion  of  three  distin- 
guished chemists  was  actually  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  that 
effect ;  whereas  by  the  use  of  the  microscope  the  difterences  of  structure 
in  these  two  substances  can  be  promptly  discerned.' 

Lastly,  the  following  remarks  from  the  pen  of  a  very  able  writer, 
Dr.  Robert  Barnes,  may  be  quoted :  '  The  scientific  originality  of  Dr. 
Hassall's  labours  in  laying  bare  the  health-destroying  and  fraudulent 
iidulterations  of  food  and  drugs,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  meritorious ; 
and  it  would  be  difiiciilt  to  over-estimate  the  public  importance  of  the 
residts  obtained.  The  means  previously  relied  upon  to  check  these 
adulterations  were,  the  cumbrous  and  costly  machinery  of  the  Excise, 
and  the  subsidiary  aid  which  chemistry  coidd  aftbrd.  The  officers  of 
the  Excise  were,  for  the  most  part,  driven  to  seek  for  evidence  by 
forcible  entry  and  the  seizm-e  of  articles  found  on  suspected  premises. 
When  the  art  of  the  chemist  failed,  science  was  practically  exhausted. 
»So  late  as  1851,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  able  to 
quote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of  three  of 
the  most  distinguished  chemists  of  the  day,  who  had  been  specially 
requested  to  report  upon  the  subject,  '  that  neither  by  chemistrxj  nor  by 
any  other  means  could  the  admixture  of  chicory  tvith  coffee  be  detected. 
How  completely  this  foregone  conclusion  has  been  exploded  by  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Hassall,  as  Analyst  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the 
^'  Lancet,"  is  notorious.  There  is  now  nothing  in  science  more  certain 
and  precise  than  the  discrimination,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  of  the 
various  forms  of  vegetable  tissue,  no  matter  to  what  extent  they  may 
be  pulverised,  mixed,  or  even  roasted, 

'  The  interest  of  Dr.  Hassall's  researches  is  universal.  They  have 
benefited  the  public  revenue,  every  man  in  health  or  in  sickness,  and 
the  physician  who  trusts  in  the  properties  of  the  agents,  whether  me- 
dicinal or  dietetic,  which  he  prescribes  ;  and  Parliament  has  been  in- 
formed through  them  of  new  gTounds  and  new  principles  of  legislation. 
The  great  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  food,  drink, 
and  drugs  has  already  been  recognised  by  Parliament,  and  this  mainly 
through  the  labours  of  Dr.  Hassall.' 


THE   APPLICATION   OP   THE   MICPvOSCOPE   TO   THE    DETECTIOST  OF 

ADULTERATION. 

The  microscope  is  specially  suited  to  the  detection  of  organised 
structm-es  or  substances,  as  the  several  parts  of  animals  and  plants  •  it 
is  with  the  latter  that  we  chiefly  have  had  to  do  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work. 

When  we  sm-vey  with  om-  unaided  vision  any  animal  or  plant,  we 

1  July  24, 1855. 
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detect  a  variety  of  evidences  of  organisation  or  structure :  but  tliere  is 
in  every  part  of  every  animal  or  vegetable  production,  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  organisation,  wholly  invisible  to  the  unarmed 
sight,  and  which  is  revealed  only  to  the  powers  of  the  microscope. 
Now  this  minute  and  microscopical  organisation  is  different  m  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  animal  or  plant,  and  different  in  different 
animals  and  plants,  so  that  by  means  of  these  dilfei;ences,  rightly 
understood,  the  experienced  microscopical  observer  is  enabled  to 
identify  in  many  cases  infinitely  minute  portions  of  animal  or  vegetable 
tissues,  and  to  "'refer  them  to  the  parts  or  species  to  which  they 

belong.  .  „ 

Thus,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  one  kind  o±  root,  stem,  or  leat 
may  generally  be  distinguished  from  another,  one  kind  of  starch  or 
flour  from  another,  one  seed  from  another,  and  so  on.  In  this  way, 
the  microscope  becomes  an  invaluable  and  indispensable  aid  in  th& 
discovery  of  adulteration. 

Applying  the  microscope  to  food,  it  appears  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
veo-etable  article  of  consumption,  which  is  not  a  liquid,  which  may  not 
be'distinguished  by  means  of  that  instrument.  Further,  that  all  those 
adidteratlons  of  these  articles  which  consist  in  the  addition  of  other 
veo-etable  substances,  and  which  constitute  by  far  the  majority  of  th& 
adulterations  practised,  may  likewise  be  discovered  and  discriminated 

by  the  same  means. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  all  the  vegetable  drugs,  whether  roots, 
barks,  seeds,  or  leaves.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  one  such  diaig, 
which  may  not  be  thus  distinguished. 

The  seeds  even  belonging  to  difierent  species  of  the  same  genus 
may  frequently  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  microscope, 
a  point  in  some  cases  of  very  great  importance.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  has  fallen  under  ovu-  observation.  The  seeds  of  the  different 
species  of  mustard,  rape,  &c.  may  all  be  distinguished  imder  the  mi- 
croscope by  diflerences  in  their  organisation.  To  show  the  importancfr 
of  the  discrimination  in  some  cases,  the  following  instance  may  be 
cited  Some  cattle  were  fed  with  rape  cake,  and  died  with  s3Tnptoms 
of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Nothing  of  a  poisonous 
natui-e  coidd  be  detected  on  analysis;  but  it  was  suspected  that  tha 
cake  mio-ht  be  adulterated  with  mustard  husk,  although  even  this  point 
coidd  not  be  clearly  established  by  chemical  research.  Lnder  these 
circumstances  the  cake  was  sent  to  the  author  for  examination, 
who  had  but  little  difficidty  in  ascertaining  that  it  was  adulterated 
with  mustard  seed,  which,  from  the  large  quantity  consmned,  was 
doubtless  the  cause  of  the  fatal  inflammation.  ISot  only  cau  the  seeds 
of  difl^erent  plants  of  the  same  genus  be  frequently  discriminated  by- 
the  microscope,  but  in  some  cases  those  belonging  even  to  mere  varieties 

The  microscope  in  some  cases  can  even  inform  us  of  the  processes  or 
ao-ents  to  which  certain  vegetable  substances  have  been  subjected. 
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Illustrations  of  tliis  are  afforded  hj  the  starches  of  wheat  and  barley  r 
it  can  be  determined  by  the  microscope  whether  these  are  rmo,  hahccl 
or  boiled,  or  whether  malted  or  unmcdted.    Illustrative  figures  will  be 
found  in  the  articles  on  beead  and  beer.  ° 

Again  it  is  not  only  when  the  articles  are  in  a  separate  state  that 
they  can  be  thus  distinguished  ;  but  even  when  mixed  too-ether  in 
difierent  proportions.  We  have  succeeded  in  detecting  in  certain 
vegetable  powders  no  less  than  nine  different  productions. 

So  great  and  manifest  are  the  differences  revealed  by  the  micro- 
scope in  various  vegetable  substances,  that,  with  ordinary  care  and 
some  amount  of  preliminary  knowledge,  the  discrimination  becomes  a. 
matter  of  tbe  greatest  ease  and  the  most  absolute  certainty. 

This  will  appear  even  from  an  examination  of  the  nmuerous  fio-ures 
lUustrative  of  the  microscopical  structure  of  different  articles  of  food 
and  of  the  substances  employed  in  their  adulteration.  ' 

Purther,  wonderful  to  relate,  the  grinding  and  pulverisation,  and 
even  the  charrmg,  of  many  vegetable  substances,  does  not  so  destroy 
their  structiire  as  to  render  their  identification  by  the  microscope  im- 
possible. Ohicoiy  and  coftee  may  be  thus  roasted  and  pulverised,  and 
yet  each  may  be  subsequently  identified  with  the  greatest  ease,  they 
toeing  m  fact  but  little  changed,  except  in  colour,  and  in  the  case  of 
cofiee  by  the  dispersion  of  the  droplets  of  oil  visible  in  the  cells  of  the 
um-oasted  berry. 

Aga,in,  substances  may  be  discovered  by  means  of  the  microscone 
even  when  introduced  into  articles  for  the  pm-pose  of  adulteration  in 
extremely  minute  quantities.  The  case  of  some  mustard  forwarded  bv 
a  manufacturer  to  the_  '  Lancet '  some  time  since  furnished  a  remark- 
able illustration  m  point. 

The  mustard  was  stated  to  be  genuine;  but  on  examination  with 
the  microscope  it  was  found  to  contain  a  small  quantitv  of  turmeric 
The  manufactm-er  when  informed  of  the  fact,  very  "candidlv  and 
properly  acknowledged  that  this  was  the  case,  and  stat^ed  that  £e  had 
S^v^l    7  of  turmeric  to  jifty-six  pounds  of  seeds,  not  for  the 

pirrpose  of  gam  or  adulteration,  but  smaply  to  enliven  th^  colour  and 
make  its  appearance  more  acceptable ; '  that  is,  the  quantity  of  turmeric 

The  last  illustration-and  a  Tei-y  striMug  and  beautifid  one  it  is 
although  not  immediately  connected  Trith  the  subject  of  adulteration 
-which  we  shall  adduce  in  order  to  show  the  extl-aordinary  charS 

^up^td  tisriir  niii.osco;ri 

™ited  by  tbeui.  No'w  this  pkn  c'^^nsisrof  ceLt tsLiel^t^^^^^ 
^  '  Food  and  its  Adulterations,'  p.  132.- 
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iu  size,  form,  and  structure,  according  to  the  plants  from  wliicli  it  is 
derived,  certain  plants  being  characterised  by  pollen  granules  of  a  cer- 
tain configuration  and  organisation.  By  the  pollen  present  in  honey, 
therefore,  the  scientific  microscopist  acquainted  with  the  character- 
istics of  the  pollen  of  difterent  plants  is  enabled  to  decide  m  niany 
instances  upon  the  natm-e  of  the  plants  from  which  the  honey  has  been 
procured,  and  whether  it  has  been  collected  from  the  flowers  ot  the 
tield,  the  garden,  the  heath,  or  the  momitain.  (See  article  Honey  lor 
figures  in  illustration.)  _ 

There  is  still  another  use  to  which  the  microscope  may  be  applied 
in  the  detection  of  adulteration ;  it  may  frequently  be  made  to  serve 
as  an  auxiliary  to  chemical  researches :  thus,  for  example,  when  we 
want  to  ascertain  whether  anv  substance  contains  starch,  carbonates, 
phosphates,  &c.,  it  is  often  the  quickest  and  most  certain  way  to  apply 
the  reagents  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  substance  while  this  is  under 
the  field  of  vision  of  the  microscope.  .      .  ^, 

Chemistry  is  adapted  particularly  for  the  detection  of  the  various 
•chemical  substances  and  salts  used  for  adulteration:  the  microscope, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  specially  suited  to 
the  detection  of  all  organised  structures  and  substances,  whether  ani- 
mal or  vegetable.  Now  it  is  precisely  in  this  branch  of  investigation 
that  chemistry  fails  to  afford  us  any  considerable  aid._ 

Chemistry  can  tell  us  whether  starch  is  present  m  any  substance, 
but  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  it  can  furnish  us,  as  the  microscope 
;so  constantif  does,  with  the  name  of  the  plant  from  which  the  starch 
was  derived:  it  can  indeed  also  make  us  acquainted  with  the  lact 
that  woody  fibre  is  contained  in  any  particular  article  but  it  cannot 
fm-nish  us  "with  the  name  of  the  tree  or  plant  of  which  it  formed  a 

constituent.  ^^^^.^ntage  of  the  microscope  over  chemistry  is  the 

Mter  speed  with  which  results  may  be  arrived  at.  Many  chemical 
Analyses  Occupy  days,  while  most  microscopical  examinations  may  be 
made  by  the  pactised  observer  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  With 
Se  author's  present  Imowledge,  there  are  but  few  articles  of  which  he 
•could  not  examine  readily  100  samples  per  week. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  any  article  with  a  view 
to  discover  whether  it  is  adulterated  or  not,  it  is  necessary  to  ac- 
qla  S  om^elves  thoroughly  with  the  —nee  and  stn- toe  o 
the  article  itself.    If  this  be  in  the  state  of  PO-^'-i^^"' ^^^^^/^'^^^ 
kinds  of  flour  and  arrowi'oot  nothing  more  is  than  ^ 

place  a  very  minute  portion  of  it  upon  the  glass  shde,  to  add  a 
,rop  or  iU  of  watei^  difflising  the  powder  e-n  J  thiw^^^^^^^ 
layer  so  thin  that  the  light  easily  passes  ^brough  it,  to  co.ei 
the  object  with  a  thin  glass  cover,  and  to  Pl^^^/* 
position  under  the  microscope  for  observation.  If  he  ve  etable 
.substance  be  a  solid  one,  as  a  root  stem,  or  ^  .^^^WturS 
to  make  some  thin  sections  of  it,  determining  the  stiuctuie  liom 
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these.  These  sections  are  hest  prepared  hy  means  of  a  sharp  and 
thin-backed  razor :  of  these  sections  some  should  he  longitudinal, 
•others  transverse,  and  others  should  embrace  the  surfaces  of  the 
•object,  both  external  and  internal,  where  the  latter  exists.  The 
■examination  is  facilitated  in  some  cases  by  tearing  some  of  the  sections 
"in  pieces  with  needles  and  also  by  examining  them  in  glycerine  in 
place  of  water,  this  rendering  the  structure  more  distinct.  Lastly, 
where  the  article  is  one  employed  in  the  form  of  powder,  it  is  necessary 
to^  prepare  some  of  the  genuine  powder,  and  to  make  ourselves  familiar 
with  its  structm"al  characteristics. 

Having  progressed  thus  far  in  the  examination  of  the  article,  we 
:are  in  a  position  to  scrutinise  samples  of  it,  with  a  view  to  the 
•detection  of  adulteration.  Knowing  well  the  structures  which  are 
met  with  in  the  genuine  article,  we  shall  experience  but  little  dilSculty 
in  determining  whether  the  sample  contains  any  foreign  or  extraneous 
vegetable  substance,  or  consists  entirely  of  the  one  article. 

Having  determined  that  it  does  contain  such  foreign  substance, 
Ihe  next  thing  is  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this,  and 
to  refer  it  to  the  plant  or  substance  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
facility  with  which  this  is  done  depends  upon  the  extent  of  our 
^acquaintance  with  other  vegetable  substances.  If  this  be  consider- 
able, a  glance  is  often  sufficient  to  determine  this  point. 

However,  it  is  not  requisite  in  all  cases  that  we  should  possess 
•a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  appearances  presented  by  any 
very  great  number  of  vegetable  productions,  since  a  few  articles  are 
constantly  employed  for  adulteration  in  the  case  of  very  many  and 
widely  different  articles,  such  as  wheat  flour,  potato  starch,  sago 
powder,  rice,  &c. ;  and  all  that  is  necessary  in  such  cases  is  that 
we  should  be  able  to  recognise  these  substances  when  we  meet  with 
them. 

Most  vegetable  substances  are  made  up  of  certain  structures  and 
elements,  as  cellular  tissue,  woody  fibre,  vessels,  starch  granules,  &c. 
In  leaves  we  have  stomata  and  often  hair-like  appendages,  and  in  seeds 
there  are  two  or  more  membranes.  In  endeavouring  to  discriminate 
between  different  vegetable  substances,  we  must  examine  and  com- 
pare most  carefully  these  several  tissues  and  structm-es,  the  one  with 
the  other.  We  must  compare,  both  size  and  structure,  the  cellular 
tissue  of  one  vegetable  substance  with  that  of  another,  and  the  same 
with  tlie  woody  fibre,  the  vessels,  the  starch,  &c. 

Before  proceeding  to  determine  the  minute  structure  of  any  veo-e- 
table  substance  by  means  of  the  microscope,  we  would  stronoiy  re- 
commend; the  observer  to  study  some  work  on  Structural  Botany 
.and  thus  to  become  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  the  principal 
tissues  and  elements  which  enter  into  the  organisation  of  the  seveml 
component  parts  of  vegetables.  He  should  acquaint  himself  with  the 
characters  and  structure  of  cellular  tissue,  woody  fibre,  vascular  tissue 
:sclerous  tissue,  of  starch  gi-anules,  with  the  general  structure  of  roots 
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and  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  including  tlie  pollen,  and  particular^  with 
seeds.  He  will  find  a  little  preliminary  study  of  vegetable  anatomy 
facilitate  greatly  his  subsequent  and  more  special  enquiries. 

With  a  view  to  discover  whether  adulteration  is  practised  upon  any 
article,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  sophisticated,^  or  whether  adul- 
teration prevails  extensively  in  any  town  or  locality,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  considerable  number  of  samples  should  be  obtained  and  exa- 
mined ;  that  these  should  be  procured  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
vendor,  and  that  the  purchases  should  be  made  with  such  precautions, 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  mistake ;  and  also  to  allow  of  the 
verification  of  the  samples  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  court  of  law. 

In  conducting  the  enquiries  relative  to  adulteration,  which  were 
published  for  so  many  years  in  the  '  Lancet,'  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Analytical  Sanitary  Commission,'  the  following  method  was  pur- 
sued:— 

The  purchases  were  made  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  the  au.thor 
himself— for  greater  security,  and  Imowing  well  the  fearful  responsi- 
bility which  rested  upon  him — accompanying  the  purchasers  on  all 
occasions.  Immediately  that  any  article  was  thus  obtained,  the  names 
of  the  sellers  and  of  the  buyers  were  placed  upon  it,  the  date  of  the 
purchase,  and  the  price  paid  for  it.  Subsequently  _  each  sample  was 
subiected  to  careful  microscopical  and  chemical  examination,  the  results 
of  the  analysis  being  written  on  the  package  and  subsequently  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  '  Lancet,'  together  with  the  names  and  ad- 
di-esses  of  the  merchants  or  traders  from  whom  the  purchases  were- 
made. 

The  publication  of  the  several  reports,  which  for  a  long  time 
came  out  almost  weekly,  extended  over  a  period  of  several  years,  and 
although  the  names  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  traders  were 
thus  rnade  known,  in  one  case  only  were  auy  legal  proceedings  re- 
sorted to,  and  even  in  this  single  instance  the  action  was  abandoned 
at  an  early  date,  without  any  acknowledgment  being  made  of  error 
having  been  committed.  n- 

We  are  disposed  to  relv  more  upon  the  regular  publication  ot 
the  names  and  addresses  of  those  whose  goods  have  been  analysed 
for  the  suppression  of  adulteration  than  upon  any  other  means,  m 
consequence  of  the  excellent  effects  which  have  undoubtedly  resulted 
from  their  publication  in  the  'Lancet.'  So  great  has  been  the  effect 
of  this  publication,  combined  with  the  greater  facihties  which  now 
exist  for  the  detection  of  adulteration,  and  the  disclosures  made  be- 
fore Parliamentary  Committees,  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  not  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  adulteration  now  prevails,  in  the  metropohs 
at  least,  as  at  the  time  wlien  the  reports  of  '  The  Analytical  Sanitary 
Commission'  first  appeared.  In  some  articles  the  improvement  is 
manifest  to  the  eye  alone,  as  in  the  red  sauces,  pickles,  bottled  Irmts 
and  vegetables,  and  coloiu-ed  sugar  confectionery. 
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The  follomng  remarks,  in  reference  to  tlie  pulDlication  of  the  names 
of  traders  in  the  '  Lancet,'  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  microscope, 
appeared  in  the  'Q.uarterly  Keview '  for  March,  1855,  in  a  notice  of  the 
author's  work,  entitled  '  Food  and  its  Adulterations.' 

'  A  gun  suddenly  fired  into  a  rookery  could  not  cause  a  greater 
commotion  than  did  this  publication  of  the  names  of  dishonest  trades- 
men 5  nor  does  the  daylight,  ^Yhen  you  lift  a  stone,  startle  ugly  and 
loathsome  things  more  quicldy  than  the  pencil  of  light,  streaming 
through  a  quarter-inch  lens,  siu-prised  in  their  native  ugliness  the 
thousand  and  one  illegal  substances  which  enter  more  or  less  into  every 
description  of  food  which  it  will  pay  to  adulterate.  Nay,  to  such  a 
pitch  of  refinement  has  the  art  of  fabrication  of  alimentary  substances 
reached,  that  the  very  articles  used  to  adulterate  are  themselves  adul- 
terated ;  and  while  one  tradesman  is  picking  the  pockets  of  his  cus- 
tomers, a  still  more  cimning  rogue  is,  unknown  to  himself,  deep  in 
liis  own.' 

To  summarise  the  preceding  remarks,  therefore,  we  would  observe 
that  for  the  discovery  of  adulteration  we  must  have  recourse  to  both 
chemistry  and  the  microscope,  and  must  examine  a  sufficient  niunber 
of  samples  obtained  by  maldng  purchases  at  shops  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  but  for  its  prevention  when  discovered  recoiu-se  must  be  had 
to  the  punishment  of  the  offenders. 

Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

No  punishment  can  be  more  effectual  than  the  publication  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  adulterating  tradesmen  or  merchants-  but 
we  must  also  put  in  operation  the  means  which  the  leoislature'  has 
now  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the  suppression  of  adulteration  No 
less  than  three  Acts  have  been  passed  dealing  with  the  question  of 
the  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs.  The  first  of  these,  Act  for 
Preventmg  the  Adulteration  of  Articles  of  Food  or  Drink  '  came  into 
operation  m  1860,  and  was  the  result  of  a  Parliamentary  enquirv 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Mr.  Scholefield,  in  1855  This 
was  a  very  inefficient  measure,  and  was  found  to  be  quite  use 
under  remember  to  have  ever  heard  of  a  prosecution 

The  second  Act,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Law  for  the  Pre 
vention  of  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drink  and  of  Drus-s  '  was  nnqc^Prl 
in  1872  This  was  also  a  very  inefficient  Act,  but  onll^'^^^Zl 
mainly  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  one  of  its  clauses  by  the  i  udo-P« 
who  laid  doAvn  the  sound  rule  that  the  seller  of  an  article  ouo-ht  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  its  composition,  and  should  know  whether  if 
was  pme  or  adulterated,  yet  exerted  a  verv  beneficial  eff^ect  TTiirlpv 
It  many  prosecutions  and  convictions  took  place,  so  that  mauufactm-er^ 
and  traders,  finding  that  it  really,  in  some  Lses  at  all  event^  reXd 
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tliem,  grew  very  m^oth,  and  iDanded  tliemselves  together  in  order  to- 
o-et  the  Act  repealed.  lu  this  endeavour  they  have  been  but  too 
successful.  They  obtained  the  appointment  of  another  Parliamentary 
Committee,  before  whom  a  very  one-sided  enquiry  took  place,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  passing  of  '  The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,' 
beino-  ^An  Act  to  Repeal  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Acts,  and  to 
make  better  provision  for  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  in  a  Pure 

'  The  Act  in  question  will  be  found  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volmue, 
and  we  will  now  proceed  to  criticise  its  provisions. 

Clause  3  provides  that  '  No  person  shall  mix,  colour,  stain,  or 
powder,  or  order  or  permit  anv  other  person  to  mix,  colour,  stam  or 
powder  any  article  of  food  with  any  ingredient  or  material  so  as  to 
render  the  article  iujurious  to  health,  with  intent  that  the  same  may 
be  sold  in  that  state ;  and  no  person  shall  sell  any  such  article  so 
mixed,  coloured,  stained  or  powdered,  under  a  penalty  m  each  case  not 
exceedino-  fifty  pounds  for  the  first  oiFence  ;  every  offence  after  a  con- 
viction for  a  first  offence  shall  be  a  misdemeanom:,  for  which  the 
person  on  conviction  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding 

six  months  with  hard  labour.'  ^      •,  ^  -n  i  +1 

Here  is  a  clause  in  which  lawvers  will  dehght,  as  it  will  be  the 
fruitful  cause  of  futm-e  litigation.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  define 
what  constitutes  injurious  admixtiu-e.  Everybody  must  foi-rn  their  own 
conclusions  on  the  matter  as  best  they  may.    These  will  often  be 
erroneous,  mistaken  prosecutions  ^^dll  frequently  be  instituted  at  great 
cost  and  labour,  and  to  the  bitter  disappointment  of  those  concerned 
in  them     It  would  have  been  quite  easy  to  define  what  really  consti- 
tutes iniurious  admixture.    Will  the  coloration  of  green  tea,  or  the 
presence  of  alimi  in  bread,  or  the  admixtin-e  of  water  with  milk  be 
deemed  admixtures  injurious  to  health  under  this  clause?    lhat  the 
first  adulteration-we  beg  pardon,  the  obnoxious  word  is  foreigii  to 
this  Act  and  does  not  once  occur  in  it— that  the  fii-st  practice  is  in 
some  cases  iniimous  is  unquestionable,  and  that  the  two  atter  are  so 
the  one  directly  and  the  other  indirectly,  by  depriving  the  article  ol 
its  full  nutritious  properties,  is  equally  certain,  but  these  are  just  cjes 
in  which  the  opinions  of  even  scientific  men  will  be  loimd  to  difter, 
and  doiibtless  those  of  oiu-  magistrates  and  judges  also,    l^or  our- 
selves we  should  be  very  sorry  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  advising 
prosecutions  under  this  clause  in  the  cases  named. 
^    By  clause  5  it  is  '  Provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be 
convicted  under  either  of  the  two  last  foregoing  sections  of  tlii^Act 
S  Sect  to  the  sale  of  any  article  of  food  or  of  any  drug-,  if  he 
shows^Tthe  satisfaction  of  the  Justifce  or  Court  before  whom  he  is 
cha^-ed  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  article  of  food  or  drug  sold  bv 
hiiXincTso  mixed,  coloured,  stained  or  powdered,  as  m  either  of 
tCe  sections  menti'oned,  and  that  be  could  not  with  reasonable  dih- 
gence  have  obtained  that  knowledge.' 
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By  tliis  clause,  the  principle  laid  down  by  our  Judges  in  the  cases- 
brought  before  them  under  the  Adulteration  Act  of  1872,  that  the^ 
vendor  of  any  known  and  recognised  article  of  food  should  be  held 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  composition  is  abolished, 
and  the  prosecutor  must  prove  that  the  vendor  actually  knew  at  the- 
time  of  the  sale  that  the  article  was  treated  in  one  or  other  of  the- 
ways  described  in  clause  3,  or  that  he  could  with  reasonable  diligence 
have  obtained  that  knowledge. 

Again,  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  constitutes  '  reasonable- 
diligence  ? '  Here  again  is  one  of  those  uncertain  phrases  in  which 
lawyers  delight,  and  which  are  the  fruitful  parents  of  endless  leo-al 
proceedings.  ^ 

By  clause  6  it  is  enacted  that '  No  person  shall  sell  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  pm-chaser  any  article  of  food  or  any  drug  which  is  not  of  the- 
natm-e,  substance  and  quality  of  the  article  demanded  by  such  pur- 
chaser, under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds.  Provided  that  an 
offence  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  committed  under  this  section  in  the 
following  cases.' 

Mark  particularly  the  words  ^  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser.' 
It  would  appear  that  by  this  clause  articles  may  be  sold  not  of  the^ 
substance,  nature  and  quality  of  the  article  demanded  by  the  pur- 
chaser, provided  the  seller  can  .prove  that  the  pm-chaser  is  not  preju- 
diced thereby,  so  that  it  would  appear  possible  that  imder  this  clause 
mixed  mustard,  coffee,  or  cocoa  might  be  sold  with  impunity  and 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  its  being  a  mixture,  if  the  seller 
could  prove  that  the  purchaser  was  not  injured  in  pocket  or  in  health 
by  being  supplied  with  the  mixed  article.  Here,  again,  is  another 
doubt.  Who  is  to  determine  what  will  be  held  by  our  tribunals  to  be 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  pm-chaser  ? 

The  exceptional  cases  referred  to  are : — 

1.  '  AVhere  any  matter  or  ingi-edient  not  injurious  to  health  has- 
been  added  to  the  food  or  drug-,  because  the  same  is  required  for  the 
production  or  preparation  thereof,  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  a  state 
tit  for  carriage  or  consimiption,  and  not  fraudulently  to  increase  the 
bulk,  weight  or  measure  of  the  food  or  drug,  or  conceal  the  inferior 
quality  thereof,' 

This  exception,  too,  will  make  more  work  for  the  lawyers.  Who 
is  to  determine  what  is  required  for  the  production  or  preparation  of 
an  article  of  commerce,  in  a  state  fit  for  carriage  or  consumption  ^ 
The  manufactiu-ers  of  cocoa  and  mustard  assert  that  sugar  and  starch 
m  the  one  case,  and  wheat  flour  and  turmeric  in  the  other  constitute 
great  improvements,  and  are  not  added  fraudulently  to  increa,^  the 
bulk,  weight  or  measure.  What  will  be  the  decision  of  our  iudo-es  in 
such  cases,  who  can  tell  ? 

4.  'AVhere  the  food  or  drug  is  unavoidablv  mixed  with  some 
extraneous  matter  m  the  process  of  collection  or  preparation  ' 

More  doubts  and  difficulties.  Who  is  to  determine  what  constitutes 
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'  imavoidaHe  admixture  ? '  Will  tlie  eartliy  matter  fouud^  in  such  large 
-quantities  in  pepper  and  tea  be  deemed  an  unavoidable  admixtm-e  or  not  ? 
That  they  will  be  held  to  be  so  by  the  dealers  in  those  articles  is 
unquestionable,  and  it  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  disprove  their 
allegation,  although  the  fact  really  is  that  such  _  admixtiu-e  of  dirt 
maj"  with  proper  care  and  precautions  in  the  collection  and  preparation 
of  these  articles,  be  completely  avoided.  Carefully-prepared  tea  and 
pepper  do  not  contain  any  extraneous  mineral  matter  wJiatever,  or  at 
all  events  an  infinitesimal  amount.  This  exemption  offers  a  premium 
to  dirt  and  imcleanliness,  and  imder  it  certain  lands  of  adulteration  will 
pTOW  up  and  increase.  Who  is  to  distinguish  whether  the  dirt  found 
in  the  pepper  and  the  tea  has  been  purposely  added,  or  is  due  to  the 
exposure  of  the  pepper  berries  and  the  tea  leaves  to  dust  and  wind  ? 

Again,  under  this  clause,  is  the  presence  of  copper  in  preserves  and 
iams  to  be  deemed  an  exception?  The  manufactm-ers  will  urge  that 
'  they  cannot  prepare  these  articles  in  copper  pans  without  then-  be- 
coming more  or  less  contaminated  with  copper.  This  is  to  some 
extent  ti-ue,  but  the  amount  of  contamination  depends  very  much 
upon  the  care  and  skill  with  which  the  articles  are  made.  But  the 
^consumer  might  maintain,  on  the  other  side,  that  vessels  other  than 
those  made  of  copper  should  be  employed  in  the  preservation  of  such 

^^^^By^clause  7  '  No  person  shall  sell  anv  compounded  article  of  food 
or  compounded  drug,  which  is  not  composed  of  ingredients  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  demand  of  the  purchaser,  under  a  penalty  not 

-exceeding  twenty  pounds.'  j-  j? 

This  clause  applies  more  particularly  to  the  compounding  _  ot 
medicines,  and  it  appears  to  have  but  little  importance  m  relation 

to  articles  of  food,  ,  n  t       ^^J,  e 

By  clause  8  it  is  enacted  '  That  no  person  shall  be  guilty  ot  any 
such  offence  as  aforesaid  in  respect  of  the  sale  of  an  article  of  food  or 
a  dru?  mixed  with  any  matter  or  ingredient  not  injurious  to  heaitH 
.•and  not  intended  fraudulently  to  increase  its  bulk,  weight,  or  measure, 
.or  conceal  its  inferior  qualitv,  if  at  the  time  of  delivering  such  article 
or  druo-  he  shall  supply  to  the  person  receiving  the  same  a  notice  by 
a  labef  distinctly  and  legibly  written  or_  printed  on  or  with  the  article 
^or  druo-  to  the  effect  that  the  same  is  mixed.' 

This  clause  is  full  of  uncertainties.  Can  there  be  a  reasonable 
.doubt  or  question  but  that  the  large  quantities  of  wheat  flour  met  with 
in  mustard  and  of  sugar  and  starch  in  cocoa,  and  oftentimes  of  chicory 
S  coffee,  are  added  to  augment  the  profit,  and  that  the  tmmericis 
.Bometimes  employed  to  conceal  the  inferior  quality  of  the  mustard  ?  Jet 
^vill  it  not  be  contended,  and  we  fear  successfuUy,  that  these  additions 
are  made  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  trade  and  m  obedience  to 
Ihe  demands  of  the  public,  so  that  under  this  clause,  pro^aded  only 
a  notice  of  its  bein|  a  mixture  be  gi^^en  ^^^t']"^^^ 
will  be  sold  as  heretofore  contaimng  but  very  little  of  any  oi  the 
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substances  under  the  names  of  which  they  are  supplied  to  the  public  ? 
These  mixed  articles  will  still  be  sold  as  mustard,  cocoa,  and  coffee 
respectively.  Then  again,  what  protection  does  the  notice  or  label 
afford  to  those  who  cannot  read  ?  that  is  to  say,  to  many  of  the  poor 
who  are  the  chief  sufferers  by  the  admixture  and  debasement  of  articles 
of  consumption  by  the  addition  of  inferior  and  comparatively  valueless 
substances.  Even  when  the  purchaser  can  read,  he  will  often  fail 
to  see,  in  the  hurry  of  the  pm-chase,  whether  the  package  bears  the 
label  or  not,  and  if  he  does  look  for  it  he  will  frequently  not  find 
it,  because  it  is  concealed  in  some  fold  of  the  paper  in  which  the 
article  is  enclosed. 

Clause  9  provides  that '  No  person  shall,  with  the  intent  that  the 
same  may  be  sold  in  its  altered  state  without  notice,  abstract  from 
an  article  of  food  any  part  of  it,  so  as  to  effect  injuriously  its  qualitv 
substance  or  natm^e,  and  no  person  shall  seU  any  article  so  altered 
without  maMng  disclosm-e  of  the  alteration  under  a  penalty  in  each 
case  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds.' 

This  clause  is  evidently  framed  with  a  view  to  meet  the  cases  of 
the  abstraction  of  the  fatty  matters  from  milk  and  cocoa,  the  BiU 
ot  laVJ  not  containing  any  provision  for  such  cases. 

This  clause,  which  we  were  disposed  to  regard  as  one  of  considerable 
value,  has  afready  been  rendered  inoperative.  In  a  case  recently  tried 
before  one  of  our  Metropolitan  Magistrates,  for  the  abstraction  of  a 
portion  of  the  cream  from  milk,  the  defence  set  up  was  that  the  milk 
sold  was  poor  m  cream  in  consequence  of  the  richer  portions  taken  from 
the  same  pan  having  been  previously  sold,  the  fatty  matter  of  course 
m  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravity,  having  in  part  gTadually  risen  to 
SVay  the  costs ™  allowed  to  prevail,  theVosecutor  ha^ng 

The  Act  contains  in  addition  special  clauses  relatino-  to  tea  One 
of  these,  clause  30,  enacts  that  all  tea  imported  into  Great  Britn^n 
or  Ireland  shall  be  subject  to  examination  by  persons  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  with  the  approval  of  the  TrCsiu-y 
and  if  upon  such  examination  the  sample  should  '  be  found  to  be  mixed 
with  other  substances  or  exhausted  tea,  the  same  shall  nof  be  delivered 
unless  with  the  sanction  of  the  said  Commissioners  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  they  shall  see  fit  to  direct,  either  for  home  con 
sumption,  or  for  use  as  ships'  stores,  or  for  exportation.  But  if  on 
such  inspection  and  analysis  it  shall  appear  that  such  tea  is  in  the 
opinion  of  the  analyst  unfit  for  hmnan  food,  the  same  shall  be  fir! 

s^fcom'n^SmTy  —  as  te 

The  exammation  of  tea  in  bond  is  no  doubt  a  step  in  the  rio-fif 
direction  but  supposing  that  notwithstanding  such  examfnl+fnn 
adulterated  samples  of  tea  are  yet  supplied'to  the  vS  Z 
general  provisions  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  BillCht'  stHl 
to  be  available.    Such  a  case  as  this  is  by  no  means  impVobabJe 
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and  it  is  even  quite  conceivaMe  that  tea  may  be  subjected  to 
certain  admixtures  and  additions  after  it  lias  passed  the  Customs, 
and  such  cases  would  escape  punishment  altogether  were  it  not  that 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Act  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

Ao-ain,  it  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the  case  of  admixture  being 
detected  by  the  analyst  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Custouis, 
the  reiection  of  the  article  is  not  to  follow,  except  the  tea  be 
'  unfit  for  human  food,'  but  the  Commissioners  are  to  be  at  liberty  to 
aUow  of  its  being  used  either  for  home  consumption,  or  as  ships 
stores  or  for  exportation,  so  that  if  these  gentlemen  think  fit  the 
public  will  have  no  remedv,  but  v^ll  be  obliged  to  dnnk  those 
adulterated  teas  which  have  passed  the  Customs  examination,  or,  it 
this  is  not  allowed,  thev  will  find  their  way  to  oiu-  ships,  our  sailors 
beino-  compelled  to  driAk  such  teas,  or  lastly  our  colonies  or  depend- 
encies may  be  made  the  recipients  of  the  teas  which  the  Commissioners 
consider  to  be  too  bad  for  home  consumption. 

We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  weakest  and  worst  clauses  ot  the 
Bill  Alf  teas  which  are  mixed  and  debased  should  be  rejected,  and 
the  Commissioners  ought  not  to  recognise  and  give  to  sanction  to 
diflerent  deo-rees  of  debasement.  Under  this  clause,  if  a  tea  be  loimcl 
to  be  mixed  with  lie  tea,  to  contain  sand  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
or  to  be  painted,  it  will  still  be  in  the  power  of  the  pommissioners  to 
allow  of  Its  use  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  above  pointed  out,  because 
the  analyst  will  in  most  cases  be  unable  to  declare  that^such  teas, 
inuu-ed  and  debased  as  they  are,  are  '  unfit  for  human  food. 

With  such  provisions  as  these  it  is  impossible  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
sophistication  of  tea,  which  now  prevails  to  so  great  an  extent  and  is 
practised  in  such  a  scandalous  manner.  . 

^  Clause  22  is  as  foUows  The  justices  before  whom  any  com- 
plaint may  be  made,  or  the  court  before  whom  any  appeal  mav  be 
heaid  Tder  this  Act  may,  upon  the  request  of  either  party,  m  then- 
discretion  cause  any  articb  of  food  or  drug  to  be  sent  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Inland  Revenue,  who  shall  thereupon  direct  the  chemical 
office  s  of  their  department  at  Somerset  House  to  make  the  analysis, 
and  Ave  a  certificate  to  such  justices  of  the  result  of  the  analysis 
and  the  expense  of  such  analysis  shall  be  paid  by  the  complainant  or 
the  defendant  as  the  justices  may  by  order  direct. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  by  this  clause  whether  the  plaintiff  or  defend- 
dant  is  iriiberty  in  disputed  cases  to  send  a  portion  of  the  article  m 
Site  to  any  independent  analyst  either  may  select  or  whether  i  is 
rZnbent  up'on  the'm,  if  another  chemica  -^^f  ^ 
it  should  in  all  cases  be  made  m  the  laboratory  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
^t  Somerset  House.  If  so,  it  appears  to  us  ^^^^^f^^^'Z 
Tiernetrated  by  the  clause  m  question.  Hitherto  it  has  been  tne 
custom  for  each  party  to  select  their  own  analyst,  and  there  are  some 
TeSts  of  high^'epute  and  unequalled  experience  m  such  cases  who 
^C^ZxiXJn^  the  habit  of  being  referred  to.    Now  by  this 
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clause  they  are  deprived  of  the  just  fruits  of  the  labour  expended  in 
obtaining  their  reputation  in  this  special  department  of  analysis. 

The  Chemical  Department  of  the  Excise. 

This  brings  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  fitness  of  the  Excise 
Laboratory  at  Somerset  House  as  a  Oom-t  of  Reference  in  such  cases. 

First,  the  Excise  are  not  in  an  independent  position  ;  they  are  iii 
Government  employment  and  pay,  and  will  necessarily  regard  things 
from  a  Governmental  point  of  view,  and  with  an  eye  to  securino-  the 
Excise  duties  imposed.  ° 

Next,  the  chemists  of  the  Excise  have  no  enlarged  or  general  ex- 
penence  of  the  question  of  adulteration  at  all.  Their  duties  are  limited 
to  the  examination  of  duty-paying  articles  only,  and  with  all  other 
articles  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  They  take  no  notice  of 
those  adulterations  which  are  simplv  frauds  upon  the  consumer  or 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  public  health.  They  do  not  interfere 
with  the  adulteration  of  drugs  unless  they  are  liable  to  a  duty  nor  do 
they  interdict  the  use  of  poisonous  pigments  in  the  colouring  of  suffar 
contectiouery  and  other  articles.  ® 

Again,  they  have  afforded  but  few  public  proofs,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  ot  their  competence  for  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  They 
may  now  be  quite  capable,  but  where  have  they  given  the  evidence  of 
special  competence?  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Chemical 
Department  of  the  Excise  would  have  furnished  the  public  with  much 
valuable  material  and  information  as  to  the  practice  of  adulteration  : 
tnat  they  would  have  devised  many  new  and  simple  processes  for  \U 
detection,  and  that  they  would  have  from  time  to  time  put  the  public  on 
under  Notice"'  '"''^^  adulterations  coming  more  particularly 

Some  years  back,  when  the  author  first  took  up  the  subject  of  adul- 
teration, it  was  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  an  article  which  was  not  de- 
based and  adulterated,  and  whether  it  was  a  duty-paving  article  of  not 
i^^i  mr  ^^^^^^^Twhere  rife,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  Excise,  with 
WPVP  ^"^^Pf  ^'^d  70  chemists.'  In  fact,  at  that  period  they 
with  .^^^^^-^^^f  y  i^co^^Petent,  and  they  were  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  the  detection  of  adulteration. 

l  oubtless  they  are  now  better  informed,  but  having  reo-ard  to  their 
past  history.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  this  body  should  We  been 
selected  as  a  Court  of  Reference'   At  one  time  it  was  intended  that 
he  anatyses  made  in  the  Laboratory  at  Somerset  House  should  be  fina 
and  binding  on  the  litigants,  but  this  last  intention,  we  are  Aad  to 
see,  has  been  abandoned.    We  pointed  out  at  the  tiie,  the  abSitv 
of  insisting  that  any  analysis  should  be  accepted  as  final  been 
however  competent  the  analyst  might  be,  mistakes  might  still  be  made 
and  no  person  could  possibly  be  condemned  on  the  report  o?  one 
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analyst,  whoever  he  might  he,  if  his  statements  could  he  proved  to  he 
erroneous  hy  the  testimony  of  other  analysts. 

Some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Excise  performed  its  analy- 
tical duties  at  the  time  to  which  we  have  akeady  referred,  and  how 
far  it  then  protected  the  revenue  from  loss  through  adulteration, 
may  he  R-athered  from  the  following  few  particulars. 

The  article  tea  was  then  suhject,  as  it  still  is,  to  considerable  adul- 
teration, while  the  extent  to  which  the  puhlic  were  defrauded  m  cope 
and  cocoa  is  notorious;  they  were  also  largely  defrauded  m  pepper 
spirits,  and  tohacco,  as  is  proved  hy  the  following  results  of  analyses 
of  those  articles  as  supplied  to  the  puhlic,  and  as  reported  upon  in  tne 

"^^Of  numerous  samples  of  hlack  and  white  pepper  analysed,  fully  one- 
half  were  adulterated  with  ground  rice,  pea-flour,  wheat-flour,  Imseed 
meal,  and  mustard  husk.  . 

Of  thirtv-eiffht  samples  of  gin  examined,  a  very  large  proportion 
were  adulterated,  some  of  them  heing  reduced  ^'^g*^  ' 

while  seven  of  them  contained  cayenne  pepper.    The  same  was  tne 

case  with  rwm  and  ^  „;i„Uava+or4 

Of  forty-three  different  snwfs  examined,  nearly  all  were  ad  ulteiatea, 
the  adultei-ating  ingredients  used  heing,  for  the  most  part  salt  alka- 
lies, silica,  red  and  yellow  ochre,  red  lead,  chromate  of  lead,  and 

'^ThfElL',1hen,at  the  period  alluded  to,  had  most  signally  failed 
in  its  principal  duty-namely,  the  protection  of  the  revenue  against 

'"i'ason  why  the  chemists  of  the  Inland  Revenue  failed  is  that 
they  did  not  sufficiently  employ  the  resom-ces  of  science  foi  the  dis- 
covery of  adulteration:  they  relied  too  much  upon  the  "^ioima 
tion  of  Excise  inspectors,  and  too  little  upon  science  upon  the  resomces 
cheiidstry,  and  more  especially  upon  a  knowledge  of  vegetahle 
8tructtJ?e  aI' revealed  to  the  competent  ohserver  hy  means  of  the 

"^'Xm  not  employing  science  enough,  the  Excise  has,  for  the  most 
part  in  order  to  discover  evidence  of  adulteration,  l^een  driven  to 
Sopt  a  systemof  espionage,  and  to  the  inide  and  mqm^^^^^^^^ 

ceeding  of  entering  forcihly  upon  suspected  P^™^^^X^^^ 
any  adulterated  articles  or  Bnhstances  employed  in  adultei^^^^^^^  ana 
which,  perchance,  they  might  find  m  the  course  of  then  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
method  adopted  hy  ^The  Lancet'  Commission  was  m  stimu^ 
Tntl  tZl    It'simply  purchased       di«  ^^^^^^^^^^  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  husiness,  and  applied  to  f  ^^^^.^^^g^^ 
resources  of  science,  especially  the  microscope.     By  ^his  pioceed^ 
ino-  it  was  not  necessary,  as  m  the  case  ot  tne  -^.^PJf '  , 
S'army  of  '  4,000 '  inspectors,  neither  was  it  requisite  to  search  the 
sho?' warehouse,  manuLtoiT,  or  even  the  private  dweUmg  of  the. 
occupants. 
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By  the  method  we  adopted  we  were  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  var- 
iety of  chemical  adulterations  of  which  the  Excise  possessed  no 
knowledge ;  but  it  was  in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  microscope,  in 
particular,  as  an  instrument  for  the  discovery  of  adulteration,  that  its 
knowledge  was  the  most  defective.  Of  this  ignorance  it  has  itself 
furnished  a  memorable  and  striking  proof.  In  1860  repeated  remon- 
strances were  addressed  to  the  Government  to  prohibit  the  adulteration 
of  coifee  with  chicory.  The  Government  excused  itself  from  inter- 
fering on  the  plea,  publicly  urged  by  the  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that, 
neither  by  chemistry  nor  by  any  other  means  was  the  adulteration  of 
coflfee  with  chicory  to  be  detected.  This  statement  was  made  on  the 
strength  of  a  report,  prociu-ed  at  the  instance  of  the  Excise,  from  three 
of  the  most  distinguished  chemists  of  the  day ;  the  real  fact  at  the  same 
time  being,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  or  certain  than  the  discovery  of 
the  adulteration  in  question  by  means  of  the  microscope.  Further, 
we  have  within  the  last  few  years  brought  to  light,  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  himdreds  of  adulterations,  the  existence  of  which  was 
utterly  unknown  to  the  Excise. 

We  learn  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Adulteration, 
that, ' m  addition  to  about  4,000  officers  scattered  over  the  country,  the 
Board  (of  Excise)  employs  about  sixtv  to  seventy  analytical  chemists, 
whose  numbers  are  recruited  by  students  educated  for  the  purpose  at 
University  College,  to  the  number  of  fourteen  in  every  year.'  Why 
here  is  a  whole  army  of  inspectors  and  analysts !  With  such  huge 
machmeiy  as  this,  the  wonder  is  that  adulteration  should  exist  in  any 
degree,  much  less  that  it  should  be  so  prevalent ! 

The  only  other  point  in  connection  with  the  Act  which  it  is 
necessary  to  notice  is,  that  the  form  of  Certificate  prescribed  renders  it 
necessary  that  the  analyses  of  the  articles  submitted  to  the  analvst 
should  be  quantitative.  By  the  Act  of  1872  he  had  sunply  to  make  a 
general  or  qualitative  statement  as  to  their  composition.  Of  com-se  a 
quantitative  analysis  is  much  more  difficult,  and  requires  greater  skiU 
and  occupies  longer  time  ;  hence  analysts  should  be  more  liberaUy  paid 
under  this  than  the  former  Act.  J  ^ 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Act  of  1872,  which  dealt  with  the  subiect 
of  adulteration,  so  it  will  be  with  the  present  Act.  The  efficacy  of  the 
former  Act  resulted  m  great  part  from  the  interpretation  put  upon  it 
by  the  judges  and  so  it  must  be  with  the  present  measure,  which  is  ob- 
vioiisly  full  of  uncertainties,  and  much  will  therefore  depend  upon  the 
decision  of  the  tribunals  before  whom  prosecutions  under  it  are  heard 
It  IS  m  our  judgment  a  very  feeble  measure,  framed  to  a  lar^re 
extent  m  the  mterest  of  traders  and  manufactm:ers,  and  not  in  those 
of  the  public.  Taking  It  altogether,  it  is  inferior  to  the  Act  of  1872 
which  It  supersedes  It  seems  to  us  that  the  simplest  and  best  com-sJ 
to  have  taken  would  have  been  to  have  modified  that  Act,  and  not  to 
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have  alaolislied  it  altogether,  and  to  have  substituted  for  it  something 
very  much  inferior.  •  i  -u 

A  reluctance  is  expressed  in  some  quarters  to  grapple  with  the 
giant  evil  of  adulteration  from  the  fear  lest  it  should  interfere  with, 
and  impose  restrictions  on,  trade.  This  fear  we  believe  to  be  ground- 
less ;  and  even  if  there  were  some  foundation  for  it,  yet  it  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  prevail  against  what  oar  consciences  tell  us  to  be 
right.  Trade  is  one  thing,  debasing  and  poisoning  om-  food  another. 
Surely  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two  ;  and  if 
connected,  the  sooner  the  connection  is  severed  the  better  on  all  grounds, 
and  especially  will  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  trade  itself.  We  main- 
tain, however,  that  the  connection  which  now  exists  is  entu-ely  un- 
natural, that  it  has  sprung  up  under  a  careless  and  loose  state  of 
things,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interpose  its  authority 
for  the  prevention  of  adulteration. 

Now  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  not  necessary  lor  the 
suppression  of  adulteration  that  restrictive  measm-es  shoidd  be 
resorted  to,  calculated  to  interfere  with  trade  or  to  impede  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  beyond  those  already  m  existence ;  indeed, 
some  of  the  restrictions  now  in  force,  and  interference  at  present 
practised,  might,  under  a  better  organisation,  be  discontinued. 

Let  us  recall  to  mind  the  powers  abeady  confen-ed  for  the  suppres- 
'  sion  of  the  adulteration  of  excisable  articles.  The  Excise  is  at  liberty  to 
enter,  by  force,  upon  any  premises  where  the  adulteration  of  an  excise- 
able  article  is  suspected  to  be  cai-ried  on,  or  where  adulterated  goods 
are  supposed  to  be  deposited ;  the  adulterators  or  sellers  of  adulterated 
articles  may  be  apprehended,  punished  by  fines,  which  are  sometimes 
verv  heavy,  or  imprisonment ;  aU  the  adulterated  articles  may  be  confis- 
cated, as  well  as  the  implements  employed  in  their  preparation.  The 
Board  may  lock  up  a  manufacturer's  premises,  taking  the  keys  a,way, 
even  when  he  is  not  practising  adulteration,  and  it  may  control  the 
processes  of  manufacture  therein  pm-sued.  Here  is  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  trade  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  with  a  vengeance ! 

Affain,  magistrates  or  peace  officers,  by  warrant  under  the  Bread 
Act,  may  search  any  premises  and  seize  any  adulterated  flour  or 
bread,  search  for  any  forbidden  ingredient,  inflict  the  penalties  of  fine 
andiiprisomiient;'and  lastly,  they  may  publish  the  names  of  the 

°^'ToTrevent  smuggling-an  ofi-ence  which,  in  its  effects  upon  the 
revenue,  is  allied  to  adiilteration-a  large  force,  armed  to  the  teeth  is 
stitioned  all  around  the  coasts  of  these  islands:  it  may  seize  the 
smuggler,  and,  if  he  resist,  kill  him ;  or  it  may  take  ^^  ^^^'^^^^ 
goods  from  him,  and,  on  conviction,  cast  him_  into  pnson.  Heie, 
?gain,  is  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subiect ;  and  ^;emembe^^ 
in  smuggling,  the  revenue  only  is  defrauded,  and  but  little  is  thought 

of  public  health  or  morality.  .  ,,vm.prW  <,n  in  the 

Lastly,  recall  to  mind  the  powers  exercised,  and  piopeily  so,  m  the 
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cases  of  had  or  diseased  meat,  and  of  short  weights  and  measures, 
which,  he  it  known,  often  go  along  with  adulteration.  In  such  cases 
there  is  the  power  of  entering  upon  suspected  premises,  of  seizing  and 
confiscating  the  articles,  and  of  pimishing  the  wrongdoers  hy  fine  or 
imprisonment. 

It  may  he  inquired,  how  comes  it  that,  with  such  powers  of  re- 
pression, adulteration  so  prevails  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  laws  in 
force  respecting  adulteration  are  partial  only  in  their  operation ;  that 
they  relate  only  to  certain  articles ;  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
hut  seldom  enforced,  and  that  some  of  them  have  even  fallen  into 
desuetude.  What  concerns  everybody,  what  is  everybody's  business, 
becomes,  in  fact,  according  to  the  old  adage,  nobody's  business. 

The  cries  of  freedom  of  ti-ade'  and  ^the  liberty  of  the  subject,' 
in  connection  with  adulteration,  are  in  reality  unmeaning  terms, "used 
as  bugbears  to  frighten  the  timid  and  to  throw  the  public  ofi"  their 
guard. 

In  legislating  upon  the  subject  of  adulteration,  it  should  be  re- 
niembered  that  the  seller  is  frequently  as  much  a  party  to  adultera- 
tion as  the  actual  adulterator.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  often 
buys  articles  at  prices  at  which  he  knows  it  is  impossible  that  they 
can  be  genume.  Again,  it  should  be  recollected  that  it  is  often  the 
mterest  of  the  seller  to  screen  the  adulterating  wholesale  merchant 
or  manufactm-er,  he,  m  many  cases,  being  largely  in  his  debt  In 
the  course  of  the  publication  of  the  reports  of  'The  Lancet  Sanitary 
Commission  we  met  with  several  cases  in  which  the  seller  preferred 
to  incur  the  risk  consequent  upon  the  publication  of  his  name 
rather  than  divulge  the  names  of  the  parties  by  whom  he  was 
supplied.  The  seller,  therefore,  must  not  be  let  ofi"  too  easilv 
especially  when  he  attempts  to  screen  the  perpetrator  of  adulteration. 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  this  Summary  than  in 
the  foUowing  words,  taken  from  a  very  able  article  on  the  authors 
book  entitied^  Food  and  its  Adulterations,'  contained  in  the  '  Quarterly 
Keview  :—  We  have  now  shown  enough  to  convince  the  public  that 
the  grossest  fraud  reigns  throughout  the  British  public  commissariat 
.  ...  .  it  remaim  to  be  seen  whether  the  Government  is  able  and 
willing  to  stay  this  gigantic  evil  and  national  dishonour  ' 
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An  Act  to  repeal  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Acts,  and  to  make  better     a.d.  1875. 
provision  for  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  in  a  pure  state. 

[11th  August,  1875.] 

WHEREAS  it  is  desirable  that  the  Acts  now  in  force  relating  to 
the  adulteration  of  food  should  be  repealed,  and  that  the  law 
regarding  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs  in  a  pure  and  genuine  condi- 
tion should  be  amended: 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: — 

1.  From  the  commencement  of  this  Act  the  statutes  of  the  Repeal  of 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  Victoria,  chapter  eighty-four,  of  the  statutes, 
thirty-first  and  thirty-second  of  Victoria,  chapter  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  section  twenty-four,  of  the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth 
of  Victoria,  chapter  twenty-six,  section  three,  and  of  the  thirty- 
i.fth  and  thirty-sixth  of  Victoria,  chapter  seventy-four,  shall  be  re- 
pealed, except  in  regard  to  any  appointment  made  under  them  and 
not  then  determined,  and  in  regard  to  any  offence  committed  against 
them  or  any  prosecution  or  other  act  commenced  and  not  concluded 
or  completed,  and  any  payment  of  money  then  due  in  respect  of  any 
provision  thereof. 

_  2.  The  term  '  food '  shall  include  every  article  used  for  food  or  Interpreta- 
drink  by  man,  other  than  drugs  or  water  :  of 

The  term  'drug' shall  include  medicine  for  internal  or  external 
use : 

The  term  'county'  shall  include  every  county,  riding,  and 
division,  as  well  as  every  county  of  a  city  or  town  not  being  a 
borough : 

The  term  'justices'  shall  include  any  police  and  stipendiary 
magistrate  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
England,  and  any  divisional  justices  in  Ireland. 
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Prohibition 
of  the  mix- 
ing of  inju- 
rious ingre- 
dients, and 
of  selling  the 
same. 


Prohibition 
of  the  mix- 
ing of  drugs 
with  inju- 
rious ingre- 
dients, and 
of  selhng  the 
same. 


Exemption 
in  case  of 
proof  of 
absence  of 
knowledge. 


Prohibition 
of  the  sale  of 
articles  of 
food  and  of 
drugs  not  of 
the  proper 
nature,  sub- 
stance, and 
quality. 


Description  of  Offences. 

3.  No  person  shall  mix,  colour,  stain,  or  powder,  or  order  or 
permit  any  other  person  to  mix,  colour,  stain,  or  powder,  any  article 
cf  food  with  any  ingredient  or  material  so  as  to  render  the  article 
injurious  to  health,  with  intent  that  the  same  may  be  sold  in  that 
state,  and  no  person  shall  sell  any  such  article  so  mixed,  coloured, 
stained,  or  powdered,  under  a  penalty  in  each  case  not  exceeding 
fifty  pounds  for  the  first  offence  ;  every  offence,  after  a  conviction 
for  a  first  offence,  shall  be  a  misdemeanour,  for  which  the  person,  on 
conviction,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months  with  hard  labour. 

4.  No  person  shall,  except  for  the  purpose  of  compounding  as 
hereinafter  described,  mix,  colour,  stain,  or  powder,  or  order  or 
permit  any  other  person  to  mix,  colour,  stain,  or  powder,  any  drug 
with  any  ingredient  or  material  so  as  to  affect  injuriously  the 
quality  or  potency  of  such  drug,  with  intent  that  the  same  ma,y  be 
sold  in  that  state,  and  no  person  shall  sell  any  such  drug  so  mixed, 
coloured,  stained,  or  powdered,  under  the  same  penalty  in  each  case 
respectively  as  in  the  preceding  section  for  a  first  and  subsequent 
offence. 

5.  Provided  that  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  convicted  under 
either  of  the  two  last  foregoing  sections  of  this  Act  in  respect  of  the 
sale  of  any  article  of  food,  or  of  any  drug,  if  he  shows  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  iustice  or  court  before  whom  he  is  charged  that  he  did 
not  know  of  the  article  of  food  or  drug  sold  by  him  being  so  mixed, 
coloured,  stained,  or  powdered  as  in  either  of  those  sections  men- 
tioned, and  that  he  could  not  with  reasonable  diligence  have  obtained 
that  knowledge. 

6.  No  person  shall  sell  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser  any 
article  of  food  or  any  drug  which  is  not  of  the  nature,  substance, 
and  quality  of  the  article  demanded  by  such  purchaser,  under  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  ;  provided  that  an  offence  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  committed  under  this  section  m  the  following 
cases  ;  that  is  to  say, 

(1  )  Where  any  matter  or  ingredient  not  injurious  to  health  has 
been  added  to  the  food  or  drug  because  the  same  is  re- 
quired for  the  production  or  preparation  thereof  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  in  a  state  fit  for  carriage  or  consump- 
tion, and  not  fraudulently  to  increase  the  bulk,  weight, 
or  measure  of  the  food  or  drug,  or  conceal  the  inferior 
quality  thereof ; 

(2  )  Where  the  drug  or  food  is  a  proprietary  medicine,  or  is  tl^e 
subject  of  a  patent  in  force,  and  is  suppbed  m  the  state 
required  by  the  specification  of  the  patent ; 

(3.)  Wliere  the  food  or  drug  is  compounded  as  m  this  Act  men- 
tioned ;  1 

a  \  Where  the  food  or  drug  is  unavoidably  mixed  with  somo 
extraneous  matter  in  the  process  of  collection  or  prepa- 
ration. 
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7.  No  person  shall  sell  any  compound  article  of  food  or  com- 
pounded drug  which  is  not  composed  of  ingredients  in  accordance 
with  the  demand  of  the  purchaser,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds. 

8.  Provided  that  no  person  shall  be  guilty  of  any  such  offence 
as  aforesaid  in  respect  of  the  sale  of  an  article  of  food  or  a  drug 
mixed  with  any  matter  or  ingredient  not  injurious  to  health,  and  not 
intended  fraudulently  to  increase  its  bulk,  weight,  or  measure,  or 
conceal  its  inferior  quality,  if  at  the  time  of  delivering  such  article 
or  drug  he  shall  supply  to  the  person  receiving  the  same  a  notice, 
by  a  label  distinctly  and  legibly  written  or  printed  on  or  with  the 
article  or  drug,  to  the  effect  that  the  same  is  mixed. 

9.  No  person  shall,  with  the  intent  that  the  same  may  be  sold  in 
its  altered  state  without  notice,  abstract  from  an  article  of  food  any 
part  of  it  so  as  to  affect  injuriously  its  quality,  substance,  or  nature, 
and  no  person  shall  sell  any  article  so  altered  without  making  dis- 
closure of  the  alteration,  under  a  penalty  in  each  case  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds. 

Appointment  and  Duties  of  Aoialysts,  and  Proceedings  to  obtain 

Analysis. 

_    10.  In  the  city  of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  of  the  city  of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof, 
and  m  all  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  the  vestries  and  district  boards 
acting  m  execution  of  the  Act  for  the  better  local  management  of 
the  metropolis,  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  every  county,  and 
the  town  council  of  every  borough  having  a  separate  court  of 
quarter  sessions,  or  having  under  any  general  or  local  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  otherwise  a  separate  police  establishment,  may,  as  soon  as 
convenient  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  where  no  appointment  has 
been  hitherto  made,  and  in  all  cases  as  and  when  vacancies  in  the 
olface  occur,  or  when  required  so  to  do  by  the  Local  Government 
±ioard,  shall,  for  their  respective  city,  districts,  counties,  or  boroughs, 
appoint  one  or  more  persons  possessing  competent  knowledge,  skill' 
and  experience,  as  analysts  of  all  articles  of  food  and  drugs  sold 
within  the  said  city,  metropolitan  districts,  counties,  or  boroughs,  . 
and  shall  pay  to  such  analysts  such  remuneration  as  shall  be  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon,  and  may  remove  him  or  them  as  they  shall  deem 
proper ;  but  such  appointments  and  removals  shall  at  all  times  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  may 
require  satisfactory  proof  of  competency  to  be  supplied  to  them 
and  may  give  their  approval  absolutely  or  with  modifications  as  to 
the  period  of  the  appointment  and  removal,  or  otherwise  -  Provided 
that  no  person  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  an  analyst  for  any 
place  under  this  section  who  shall  be  engaged  directly  or  indirectly 
m  any  trade  or  business  connected  with  the  sale  of  food  or  drues  in 
such  place.  ^ 

In  Scotland  the  like  powers  shall  be  conferred  and  the  like 
duties  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  commissioners  of  supply  at  their 
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Town  coun- 
cil of  a 
borough 
may  engage 
the  analyst 
of  another 
borough  or 
of  the 
county. 

Power  to 
purchaser  of 
an  article  of 
food  to  have 
it  analysed. 


Ofacer 
named  to 
obtain  a 
sample  of 
food  or  drug 
to  submit  to 
analysis. 


Provision 
for  dealing 
with  the 
sample  when 
purchased. 


ordinary  meetings  for  counties,  and  the  commissioners  or  boards 
of  police,  or  where  there  are  no  such  commissioners  or  boards,  upon 
the  town  councils  for  boroughs  within  their  several  jurisdictions; 
provided  that  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  in 
Scotland  shall  be  substituted  for  the  Local  Government  Board  of 
England. 

In  Ireland  the  like  powers  and  duties  shall  be  conferred  and 
imposed  respectively  upon  the  grand  jury  of  every  county  and  town 
council  of  every  borough;  provided  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  Ireland  shall  be  substituted  for  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  England. 

n.  The  town  council  of  any  borough  may  agree  that  the  analyst 
appointed  by  any  neighbouring  borough  or  for  the  county  in  which 
the  borough  is  situated,  shall  act  for  their  borough  during  such  time 
as  the  said  council  shall  think  proper,  and  shall  make  due  provision 
for  the  payment  of  his  remuneration,  and  if  such  analyst  shall  con- 
sent, he  shall  during  such  time  be  the  analyst  for  such  borough  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

12.  Any  purchaser  of  an  article  of  food  or  of  a  drug  in  any 
place  being  a  district,  county,  city,  or  borough  where  there  is  any 
analyst  appointed  under  this  or  any  Act  hereby  repealed  shall  be 
entitled,  on  payment  to  such  analyst  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence,  or  if  there  be  no  such  analyst  then  acting 
for  such  place,  to  the  analyst  of  another  place,  of  such  sum  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  such  person  and  the  analyst,  to  have  such 
article  analysed  by  such  analyst,  and  to  receive  from  him  a  certi- 
ficate of  the  result  of  his  analysis. 

13.  Any  medical  officer  of  health,  inspector  of  nuisances,  or  in- 
spector of  weights  and  measures,  or  any  inspector  of  a  market,  or 
any  police  constable  under  the  direction  and  at  the  cost  of  the  local 
authority  appointing  such  officer,  inspector,  or  constable,  or  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  Act,  may  procure  any  sample  of  food  or 
drugs  and  if  he  suspect  the  same  to  have  been  sold  to  him  contrary 
to  any  provision  of  this  Act,  shall  submit  the  same  to  be  analysed 
by  the  analyst  of  the  district  or  place  for  which  he  acts,  or  if  there 
be  no  such  analyst  then  acting  for  such  place,  to  the  analyst  of 
another  place,  and  such  analyst  shall,  upon  receiving  payment  as  is 
provided  in  the  last  section,  with  all  convenient  speed  analyse  the 
same  and  give  a  certificate  to  such  officer,  wherein  he  shaU  specify 
the  result  of  the  analysis. 

14  The  person  purchasing  any  article  with  the  intention  of  sub- 
mitting the  same  to  analysis  shall,  after  the  purchase  shall  have 
been  completed,  forthwith  notify  to  the  seller  or  his  agent  selling 
the  article  his  intention  to  have  the  same  analysed  by  the  public 
analyst,  and  shall  offer  to  divide  the  article  into  three  parts  to  be 
then  and  there  separated,  and  each  part  to  be  marked  and  sealed  or 
fastened  up  in  such  manner  as  its  nature  mil  permit  and  shall 
if  required  to  do  so,  proceed  accordingly,  and  shall  deliver  one  ot 
the  parts  to  the  seller  or  his  agent. 
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He  shall  afterwards  retain  one  of  the  said  parts  for  future  com- 
parison and  submit  the  third  part,  if  he  deems  it  right  to  have  the 
article  analysed,  to  the  analyst. 

15.  If  the^  seller  or  his  agent  do  not  accept  the  offer  of  the  pur- 
cha'^'^r  to  divide  the  article  purchased  in  his  presence,  the  analyst 
receiving  the  article  for  analysis  shall  divide  the  same  into  two  parts, 
and  shall  seal  or  fasten  up  one  of  those  parts  and  shall  cause  it  to 
be  delivered,  either  upon  receipt  of  the  sample  or  when  he  supplies 
his  certificate  to  the  purchaser,  who  shall  retain  the  same  for  pro- 
duction in  case  proceedings  shall  afterwards  be  taken  in  the  matter. 

16.  If  the  analyst  do  not  reside  within  two  miles  of  the  residence 
of  the  person  requiring  the  article  to  be  analysed,  such  article  may 
be  forwarded  to  the  analyst  through  the  post  ofiSce  as  a  regis- 
tered letter,  subject  to  any  regulations  which  the  Postmaster 
General  may  make  in  reference  to  the  carrying  and  delivery  of  such 
article,  and  the  charge  for  the  postage  of  such  article  shall  be 
deemed  one  of  the  charges  of  this  Act  or  of  the  prosecution,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

•1  ^"^^  oflScer,  inspector,  or  constable,  as  above  de- 

scribed, shall  apply  to  purchase  any  article  of  food  or  any  drug 
exposed  to  sale,  or  on  sale  by  retail  on  any  premises  or  in  any  shop 
or  stores,  and  shall  tender  the  price  for  the  quantity  which  he  shall 
require  tor  the  purpose  of  analysis,  not  being  more  than  shall  be 
reasonably  requisite,  and  the  person  exposing  the  same  for  sale 
shall  refuse  to  sell  the  same  to  such  officer,  inspector,  or  con- 
stable, such  person  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds. 

•  1^'  -^^^n  ^^^'^ificate  of  the  analysis  shall  be  in  the  form  set  forth 
in  the  schedule  hereto,  or  to  the  like  effect. 

19.  Every  analyst  appointed  under  any  Act  hereby  repealed  or 
tbis  Act  shall  report  quarterly  to  the  authority  appointing  him  the 
number  of  articles  analysed  by  him  under  this  Act  during  the  fore- 
going quarter  and  shall  specify  the  result  of  each  analysis  and  the 
sum  paid  to  him  m  respect  thereof,  and  such  report  shall  be  pre- 
sented at  the  next  meeting  of  the  authority  appointing  such  analyst, 
and  every  such  authority  shall  annually  transmit  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  at  such  time  and  in  such  form  as  the  Board 
shaii  direct,  a  certified  copy  of  such  quarterly  report. 

Proceedings  against  Offenders. 

20.  When  the  analyst  having  analysed  any  article  shall  have 
given  his  certificate  of  the  result,  from  which  it  may  appear  that  an 
offence  against  some  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  has  been 
committed,  the  person  causing  the  analysis  to  be  made  mav  take 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalty  herein  imposed  for  such 
ofience,  before  any  justices  in  petty  sessions  assembled  having  iuris- 
diction  in  the  place  where  the  article  or  drug  sold  was  actuallv 
delivered  to  the  purchaser,  m  a  summary  manner. 
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Power  to 
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Appeal  to 

Quarter 

Sessions. 


Every  penalty  imposed  by  this  Act  shall  be  recovered  in  England 
in  the  manner  described  by  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  Victoria, 
chapter  forty-three.  In  Ireland  such  penalties  and  proceedings 
shall  be  recoverable,  and  may  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  police 
district  of  Dublin  metropolis,  subject  and  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  any  Act  regulating  the  powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the 
peace  for  such  district,  or  of  the  police  of  such  district ;  and  with 
respect  to  other  parts  of  Ireland,  before  a  justice  or  justices  of  the 
peace  sitting  in  petty  sessions,  and  subject  and  according  to  the 
provisions  of  '  The  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,'  and  any 
Act  amending  the  same. 

Every  penalty  herein  imposed  may  be  reduced  or  mitigated 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  justices. 

21.  At  the  hearing  of  the  information  in  such  proceeding  the 
production  of  the  certificate  of  the  analyst  shall  be  sulficient  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  therein  stated,  unless  the  defendant  shall  require 
that  the  analyst  shall  be  called  as  a  witness,  and  the  parts  of  the 
articles  retained  by  the  person  who  purchased  the  article  shall  be 
produced,  and  the  defendant  may,  if  he  think  fit,  tender  himself  and 
his  wife  to  be  examined  on  his  behalf,  and  he  or  she  shall,  if  he  so 
desire,  be  examined  accordingly. 

22.  The  justices  before  whom  any  complaint  may  be  made,  or  the 
court  before  whom  any  appeal  may  be  heard,  under  this  Act  may, 
upon  the  request  of  either  party,  in  their  discretion  cause  any  article 
of  food  or  drug  to  be  sent  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Eevenue, 
who  shall  thereupon  direct  the  chemical  officers  of  their  department 
at  Somerset  House  to  make  the  analysis,  and  give  a  certificate  to 
such  justices  of  the  result  of  the  analysis  ;  and  the  expense  of  such 
analysis  shall  be  paid  by  the  complainant  or  the  defendant  as  the 
justices  may  by  order  direct. 

23.  Any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  offence  punish- 
able by  any  Act  hereby  repealed  or  by  this  Act  by  any  justices  may 
appeal  in  England  to  the  next  general  or  quarter  sessions  of  the 
peace  which  shall  be  held  for  the  city,  county,  town,  or  place, 
wherein  such  conviction  shall  have  been  made,  provided  that  such 
person  enter  into  a  recognizance  within  three  days  next  after  such 
conviction,  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  conditioned  to  try  such 
appeal,  and  to  be  forthcoming  to  abide  the  judgment  and  deter- 
mination of  the  court  at  such  general  or  quarter  sessions,  and  to 
pay  such  costs  as  shall  be  by  such  court  awarded  ;  and  the  justices 
before  whom  such  conviction  shall  be  had  are  hereby  empowered 
and  required  to  take  such  recognizance;  and  the  court  at  such 
general  or  quarter  sessions  are  hereby  required  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  matter  of  sucli  appeal,  and  may  award  such  costs  to  the 
party  appealing  or  appealed  against  as  they  or  he  shall  think 

^^^In'  lreland  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  offence 
punishable  by  this  Act  may  appeal  to  the  next  court  of  quarts 
sessions  to  be  held  in  the  same  division  of  the  county  where  the 
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conviction  shall  be  made  by  any  justice  or  justices  in  any  petty  ses- 
sions district,  or  to  the  recorder  at  his  next  sessions  where  the 
conviction  shall  be  made  by  the  divisional  justices  in  the  police 
district  of  Dublin  metropolis,  or  to  the  recorder  of  any  corporate 
or  borough  town  when  the  conviction  shall  be  made  by  any  justice 
or  justices  in  such  corporate  or  borough  town  (unless  when  any 
such  sessions  shall  commence  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  any 
such  conviction,  in  which  case,  if  the  appellant  sees  fit,  the  appeal 
niay  be  made  to  the  next  succeeding  sessions  to  be  held  for  such 
division  or  town),  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  court  of  quarter 
sessions  or  recorder  (as  the  case  may  be)  to  decide  such  appeal,  if 
made  in  such  form  and  manner  and  with  such  notices  as  are  re- 
quired by  the  said  Petty  Sessions  Acts  respectively  hereinbefore 
mentioned  as  to  appeals  against  orders  made  by  justices  at  petty 
sessions,  and  all  thft  provisions  of  the  said  Petty  Sessions  Acts 
respectively  as  to  making  appeals  and  as  to  executing  the  orders 
made  on  appeal,  or  the  original  orders  where  the  appeals  shall  not 
be  duly  prosecuted,  shall  also  apply  to  any  appeal  made  under  this 
Act. 

24.  In  any  prosecution  under  this  Act,  where  the  fact  of  an 
article  having  been  sold  in  a  mixed  state  has  been  proved,  if  the 
defendant  shall  desire  to  rely  upon  any  exception  or  provision  con- 
tained m  this  Act,  it  shall  be  incumbent  upon  him  to  prove  the 
same. 

25.  If  the  defendant  in  any  prosecution  under  this  Act  prove  to 
the_  satisfaction  of  the  justices  or  court  that  he  had  purchased  the 
article  m  question  as  the  same  in  nature,  substance,  and  quality  as 
that  demanded  of  him  by  the  prosecutor,  and  with  a  written  war- 
ranty to  that  effect,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  at  the  time 
when  he  sold  it  that  the  article  was  otherwise,  and  that  he  sold  it 
in  the  same  state  as  when  he  purchased  it,  he  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  prosecution,  but  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  costs  incurred 
by  the  prosecutor,  unless  he  shall  have  given  due  notice  to  him  that 
he  will  rely  on  the  above  defence. 

26  Every  penalty  imposed  and  recovered  under  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  m  the  case  of  a  prosecution  by  any  oflacer,  inspector,  or  con- 
stable of  the  authority  who  shall  have  appointed  an  analyst  or 
agreed  to  the  acting  of  an  analyst  within  their  district,  to  such 
officer,_inspector,  or  constable,  and  shall  be  by  him  paid  to  the 
authority  for  whom  he  acts,  and  be  applied  towards  the  expenses  of 
executing  this  Act,  anv  Statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  ■ 
but  in  the  case  of  any  other  prosecution  the  same  shall  be  paid  and 
applied  in  England  according  to  the  law  regulating  the  application 
of  penalties  for  offences  punishable  in  a  summary  manner,  and  in 
Ireland  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Fines  Act,  Ireland,  1851  and 
the  Acts  amending  the  same.  ' 

27.  Any  person  who  shall  forge,  or  shall  utter,  knowing  it  to  be 
forged  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  certificate  or  anf  wr  tin^ 
purportmg  to  contain  a  warranty,  shall  be  gir^ltyof  a  misdemeanour 
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and  be  pxinislmble  on  conviction  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not 
exceeding  two  years  with  hard  labour  ;  ^  r   a  r.r.  . 

Every  person  who  shall  wilfuUy  apply  to  an  article  of  food,  or  a 
drug,  in  any  proceedings  under  this  Act  a  certificate  or  warranty 
giv  n  in  relation  to  any  other  article  or  drug,  sha  1  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  under  this  Act,  and  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 

^""^Eve^vTerson  who  shall  give  a  false  warranty  in  ^^riting  to  any 
purchaser  in  respect  of  an  article  of  food  or  a  drug  sold  by  him  as 
Scipal  or  age^t,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  Act,  and 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds ; 

And  every  persoi  who  shall  wilfully  give  a  label  with  any  ar  icle 
sold  by  him  which  shall  falsely  describe  the  article  sold,  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  Act,  and  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  twenty  pounds. 

28  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  affect  the  power_  of  pro- 
ceeding by  indfctment,  or  take  away  any  other  remedy  against  any 
offender /nder  this  Act,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  contracts  and 
bargains  between  individuals,  and  the  rights  and  remedies  belonging 

'^''provided  that  in  any  action  brought  by  any  person  for  a  breach 
of  contract  on  the  sale  of  any  article,  of  food  o^.^J /^ntTs' reco 
person  may  recover  alone  or  in  addition  to  any  other  damages  reco 
veSbleX  him  the  amount  of  any  penalty  m  which  he  may  have 
been  convi  ed  under  this  Act,  together  with  the  costs  paid  by  him 
uSn  such  conviction  and  those  incurred  by  him  m  and  about  his 
defence  thereto  if  he  prove  that  the  article  or  drug  the  subject  of 
sua  cLvictfon  was  sold  to  him  as  and  for  an  article  or  drng  of  the 
convicuo  ^^^^  ^^^^^        demanded  of 

Z  anl  that  h^^^^^^^^^^  not'knowing  it  to  be  otherwise,  and 

Swards  sold  it^in  the  same  state  in  which  he  purchased  it ;  the 
Sant  in  such  action  being  nevertheless  at  liberty  to  prove  that 
the  clvtti^n  was  wrongful,  or  that  the  amount  of  costs  awarded  or 
claimed  was  unreasonable. 

Expenses  of  executing  the  Act. 
9q  The  expenses  of  executing  this  Act  shall  be  borne,  in  the 
;  }  \  ^    a  I\...  lii^prt^P^  thereof  by  the  consobdated  rates 

"''^Z'Zi^'s^rj  of  any  such  county  shall,  at  any  assizes  at  which 
it  iJ  prS  tlaat'any  sU  expenses  have  been  incurred  or  paid 
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without  previous  application  to  presentment  sessions,  present  to  be 
raised  off  and  paid  by  such  county  the  moneys  required  to  defray 
the  same. 

Special  Provision  as  to  Tea. 

30.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-six  all  tea  imported  as  merchandise  into  and 
landed  at  any  port  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  shall  be  subject  to 
examination  by  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  inspection 
and  analysis  thereof,  for  which  purpose  samples  may,  when  deemed 
necessary  by  such  inspectors,  be  taken  and  with  all  convenient 
speed  be  examined  by  the  analysts  to  be  so  appointed ;  and  if  upon 
such  analysis  the  same  shall  be  found  to  be  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances or  exhausted  tea,  the  same  shall  not  be  delivered  unless 
with  the  sanction  of  the  said  commissioners,  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  they  shall  see  fit  to  direct,  either  for  home  consump- 
tion or  for  use  as  ships'  stores  or  for  exportation ;  but  if  on  such 
inspection  and  analysis  it  shall  appear  that  such  tea  is  in  the  opinion 
ot  the  analyst  unfit  for  human  food,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  and 
destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the  said  com- 
missioners may  direct. 

31.  Tea  to  which  the  term  '  exhausted '  is  applied  in  this  Act 
snail  mean  and  include  any  tea  which  has  been  deprived  of  its 
proper  quality,  strength,  or  virtue  by  steeping,  infusion,  decoction, 
or  otner  means.  ,  ' 

32.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  every  liberty  of  a  cinque  port 
not  comprised  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  borough  shall  be  part  of 
the  county  m  which  it  is  situated,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  justices  of  such  county. 

r..rS'-       f  n  tPP^^'^^l'^'^  °^  to  Scotland  the  following 

provisions  shall  have  eflFect:  uwjug 

1, 
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Tea  to  be 
examined  by 
the  Customs 
on  importa- 
tion. 


Interpreta- 
tion of  Act. 


Provision 
for  the 
liberty  of  a 
cinque  port. 


mean   '  a    crime  or 


misdemeanour  '  shall 

shall  mean  'defender'  and  include 


The  term 
offence : 

2.  The  term  'defendant 

'  respondent : ' 

3.  The  term  '  information  '  shall  include  '  complaint  • ' 

4.  ihis  Act  shall  be  read  and  construed  as  if  for  the  term  '  ius- 

!ubstitu?ed-^^''  term  'sheriff' were 

5.  The  term  '  sheriff'  shall  include  '  sheriff  substitute  : ' 

b.lTw°''"^^'  '^"^^  burgh  and  any 

ParfLen?r'°^  °'  contributing  to  retm-n  a  member  to 

7.  The  expenses  0f  executing  this  Act  shall  be  borne  in  Scotland 
in  counties  by  the  county  general  assessment,  and  in 
burghs,  by  the  police  assessment : 

^'  ^^i'tif 'V^^iV^'  ""'^"^  and  construed  as  if  for  the  expression 
the  Local  Government  Board,'  wherever  it  occurs  therein! 

3  L  ' 


Application 
of  the  Act 
to  Scotland. 
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Interpreta- 
tion of  terms 
in  applica- 
tion of  Act 
to  Ireland. 


the  expression  '  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secre- 
taries of  State '  were  substituted : 
9.  All  penalties  provided  by  this  Act  to  be  recovered  in  a  sum- 
mary manner  shall  be  recovered  before  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  the  sheriff  court,  or  at  the  option  of  the  person 
seeking  to  recover  the  same  in  the  police  court,  in  any 
place  where  a  sheriff  officiates  as  a  police  magistrate  under 
the  provisions  of  'The  Summary  Procedure  Act,  1864,' 
or  of  the  Police  Act  in  force  for  the  time  in  any  place  in 
■which  a  sheriff  officiates  as  aforesaid,  and  all  the  juris- 
diction, powers,  and  authorities  necessary  for  this  purpose 
are  hereloy  conferred  on  sheriffs  : 

Every  such  penalty  may  be  recovered  at  the  instance  o 
the  procurator  fiscal  of  the  jurisdiction,  or  of  the  person 
who  caused  the  analysis  to  be  made  from  which  it  a^opeared 
that  an  offence  had  been  committed  against  some  one  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act: 

Every  penalty  imposed  and  recovered  under  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  by  him  shall  be 
accounted  for  and  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county 
general  assessment,  or  the  police  assessment  of  the  burgh, 
as  the  sheriff  shall  direct: 

10.  Every  penalty  imposed  by  this  Act  may  be  reduced  or  miti- 

gated according  to  the  judgment  of  the  sheriff: 

11.  It  shall  be  competent  to  any  person  aggrieved  by  any  con- 

viction by  a  sheriff  in  any  summary  proceeding  under  this 
Act  to  appeal  against  the  same  to  the  nest  circuit  court,  or 
where  there  are  no  circuit  courts  to  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  such 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
reian  of  King  George  the  Second,  chapter  forty-three,  and 
any  Acts  amending  the  same,  as  relate  to  appeals  m  mat- 
ters criminal,  and  by  and  under  the  rules,  limitations, 
conditions,  and  restrictions  contained  m  the  said  pro- 
visions. 

34.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Ireland,— 
The  term  '  borough '  shall  mean  any  borough  subject  to  the 
Act  of  the  session  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  reign 
of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  one  hundred  and  eight,  inti- 
tuled '  An  Act  for  the  regulation  of  Municipal  Corporations 

'in  Ireland:'  ^      p       -i.       ;i  „ 

The  term  'county'  shall  include  a  county  of  a  city  and  a 

countv  of  a  town  not  being  a  borough ;  .  . 

The  terin  '  assizes  '  shall,  with  respect  to  the  county  of  Dubhn, 

mean  '  presenting  term  : ' 
Theterm  'treasurer  of  the  county'  shall  include  any  person  or 
persons  or  bank  in  any  county  performing  duties  analogous 
to  those  of  the  treasurer  of  the  county  m  counties  and,  with 
respect  to  the  county  of  Dublin,  it  shall  mean  the  finance 
committee : 
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The  term  '  police  constable '  shall  mean,  with  respect  to  the     a.d.  1875. 
police  district  of  Dublin  metropolis,  constable  of  the  Dublin 
Metropolitan  Police,  and  with  respect  to  any  other  part  of 
Ireland,  constable  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary. 

35.  This  Act  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  October  one  Commence- 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five.  i^ent  of  the 

36.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  '  The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Title  of  the 
Act,  1875.'  Act. 


3l2 
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FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE. 

To* 

I,  the  undersigned,  public  analyst  for  the 
do  hereby  certify  that  I  received  on  the  day  of 

18       ,froint  ,  a  sample  of 

for  analysis  (which  then  weighed  %  ),  and  have  analysed, 

the  same,  and  declare  the  result  of  my  analysis  to  be  as  follows:— 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  same  is  a  sample  of  genuine 

or, 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  said  sample  contained  the  parts  as 
under,  or  the  per-centages  of  foreign  ingredients  as  under. 


Observations.  § 


As  witness  my  hand  this  day  of 

A.B., 

at 


*  Here  insert  the  name  of  the  person  submitting  the  article  for 

analysis.  ^ 
f  Here  insert  the  name  of  the  person  delivermg  the  sample. 
X  When  the  article  cannot  be  conveniently  weighed,  this  passage 
may  be  erased,  or  the  blank  may  be  left  unfilled.  _  _ 

S  Here  the  analyst  may  insert  at  his  discretion  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  mixture  (if  any)  was  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
article  portable  or  palatable,  or  of  preserving  it,  or  of  improving  the 
appearance,  or  was  unavoidable,  and  may  state  whether  m  excess  ot 
what  is  ordinary,  or  otherwise,  and  whether  the  ingredients  or  materials 
mixed  are  or  are  not  injurious  to  health. 

In  the  case  of  a  certificate  regarding  milk,  butter,  or  any  article 
liable  to  decomposition,  the  analyst  shall  speciaUy  report  whether  any 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  article  that  would 
interfere  with  the  analysis. 
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ACAKUS  Farik^,  320  ;  A.  sacchari,  242  ;  A. 
casei,  454. 

Acetic  Acid,  formation  and  occurrence, 
628 ;  properties,  634  ;  determination, 
639.   See  also  722. 

ACETOIfE,  227. 

Acm,  determination  of  free,  742. 
Aerated  Waters,  661. 
Ague  caused  by  impure  -water,  64. 
Albumen,  1,  279. 

Alcohol,  properties,  794.  Preparation  of 
absolute  alcohol,  795.  Physiological 
action,  797.  Estimation,  739,  741,  and 
798. 

Alcohol  in  wine,  719. 
Alcoholometric  Tables,  687,  736,  801. 
Aldehyde,  227. 
Aleurometer,  286. 

Allen,  Mr.  A.  H.,  on  the  adulteration  of 
tea,  126. 

Allspice,  581. 

Alluvial  Waters,  68. 

Alum,  the  employment  of,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bread,  343,  348  ;  detection  in 
bread,  830. 

Alumina,  estimation  in  water,  85. 

Ammonia,  method  ©p  Wai-ee  Analysis, 
74.  Free  and  albuminoid  ammonia,  75! 
76. 

Amontillado,  766. 

Analysis  op  Water,  68. 

Anchovies,  definition  of  adulteration,  486  ; 
generic  characters,  486,  fig.  138.  Adul- 
terations of  anchovies,  489.  Samples 
tested  for  lead,  490.  Detection  of  the 
adulterations  of  anchovies,  491.  Dutch 
fish,  491.  French,  491.  Sicilian,  491. 
Detection  of  Venetian  red  and  bole  arme- 
nian,  492. 

Aniline  dyes  used  to  colour  sugar  confec- 
tionery, 258. 

Annatto,  615  ;  definition  of  adulteration, 
615  ;  derivation  and  preparation,  616  ; 


structure  of  the  seed,  616,  fig.  201, 
Composition  of  annatto,  616  ;  adultera- 
tions, 618,  figs.  202,  203.  Results  of 
the  examination  of  samples,  618 analyses 
of  the  ash,  620  ;  the  presence  of  lead,  621. 
Mr.  Wakley  on  the  adulterations  of,  622 
Employment  in  cheese,  623.  Detection  of 
the  adulterations  of  annatto,  623.  Or- 
ganic adulterations,  623.  Inorganic 
624.  Method  for  the  detection  of  the 
mmeral  adulterations,  624.  Warrington's 
process  for  the  estimation  of  minute 
quantities  of  copper,  626. 

Apples,  composition,  708. 

Arrowroot,  definition  of  adulteration, 
363.  Maranta  arrowroot,  364  ;  prepara- 
tion,  364;  character  of  the  starch- 
corpuscles,  366,^^9-.  110.  Canna,  or  Tons  les 
Mois  arrowroot,  366  ;  preparation,  366  ; 
characters  of  the  starch  corpuscles,  367, 
fig.  111.  Curcuma  arrowroot,  367  :  pre- 
paration, 369 ;  characters  of  the  starch 
corpuscles,  368,  fig.  112.  Tacca  arrow- 
root 369  ;  preparation,  369  ;  characters 
o±  the  starch  corpuscles,  370,  fig.  113. 
Manihot,  Tapioca,  or  Brazilian  arro-WToot 
370  and  381 ;  characters  of  the  starch 
corpuscles,  370.  Potato  arrowroot,  371  • 
preparation,  371;  characters  of  the' 
starch  corpuscles,  371,^^.  114.  Maiae 
vn^rp'^o"*  "a"'  <^omflo^^r,  372.  Eice  arrow- 
root, 372.  Arum  arrowroot,  372  ;  charac- 
ters of  the  starch  corpuscles,  Z12,fig.  115. 
The  adulterations  of  arrowroot,  373. 
Results  of  the  examination  of  samples, 
^ito^oot^T""  adulterations  of 

Arum  Arrowroot,  372. 
Ash,  analysis  of,  110. 
ASPARAGIN,  605. 
Assamar,  228. 
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Baking  Powder,  345. 
Barley  Flour,  292. 

Baetlett,  Mr.  H.  C,  on  the  adulteration  of 

tea,  126  ;  of  cocoa,  219. 
Beans,  composition,  383. 
Beer.   See  Malt  Beverages  and  Appendix, 

830. 

Berthelot's  formula  for  the  estimation 

of  ethers  in  wine,  747. 
Biscuit,  value  as  food,  5. 
Blending  op  "Wine,  763. 
Bordeaux  Wines,  780. 
Bouquet  of  wine,  725. 
Bran,  from  wheat,  282. 
Brandy,  803. 

Brass,  cooking  utensils  made  of,  821. 

Brazilian  Arrowroot,  381. 

Brkad,  composition,  5. 

Bread,    definition  of  adulteration,  332  ; 
manufacture,  332  ;  fermented  or  leavened, 
332  ;  unfermented  or  unleavened,  332  ; 
home-made    bread,  332  ;    leaven,  333. 
Yeast,  or  the  yeast  plant,  334  ;  brewers' 
yeast,  334  ;  German,  335  ;    patent.  335; 
fig  102.    Discovery  of  the  development 
of  the  yeast  plant,  336.   First  stage,  or 
that  of  sporules,  340,  fig.  103 ;  second 
stage,  or  that  of  thallus,  340,  ngs.  104 
and  105 ;  third  stage,  or  that  of  aerial 
fi-uctiflcation,  340,  figs.  106    and  107. 
Modus  operandi  of  yeast,  342  ;  employ- 
ment of  alum,  343 ;  the  use  of  lime 
water,  344;    sulphate  of  copper,  344. 
Unleavened  or  unfermented  bread,  345. 
Baking,  egg  and  mustard  powders,  345. 
Aerated  bread,  346 ;   the    analysis  of 
bread,  347  ;    adulterations,  347  ;  with 
water,  348  ;  mashed  potatoes,  348  ;  boiled 
rice,  348 ;    alum,  348  ;     sulphate  of 
copper,  352  ;    with  other  adulterants, 
352.    Results   of  the  examination  of 
numerous  samples  of  bread  for  alum, 
352.    Detection  of  the  adulterations  of 
bread,   352.    Detection  of  tbe  organic 
adulterations,  353,  ^f?.  108  ;  of  bone  dust, 
354      The  detection  of  the  inorganic 
adulterations,  354  ;  alum,  354  ;  sulphate 
of  copper,  357. 
Buckwheat,  308, 325. 
Bunt,  310. 

Burgundy  WmE,  780. 

Butter,  value  as  food,  5. 

Butter,  definition  of  adulteration,  428; 
methods  of  preparation,  428  ;  composi- 
tion, 429  ;  analysis,  429  ;  occurrence  of 
crystals,  429  ;  the  adulterations,  430  ; 
■with  water,  430  ;  starch,  430  ;  curd,  430  ; 
animal  fat,  431.  Results  of  the  examina- 
tion of  samples,  431.  Table  of  analyses, 
432.  Detection  of  the  adulterations, 
433  ;  estimation  of  water,  433  ;  detection 
and  estimation  of  starch,  434  ;  salt,  434  ; 
curd,  434  ;  foreign  fats,  435,  Evidence 
before  the  Committee  on  Adulteration  m 
1874,  435.  Separation  of  stearin  and 
palmitin  from  olein,  436  ;  determina- 


tion of  the  fusing  points,  439.  Dr. 
Hassan's  method,  441,  fifj.  133.  Tables  of 
points  of  fusion  of  butter,  &c.,  442. 
Messrs.  Angell  and  Hehner's  method  of 
butter  analysis,  446. 


Cabbage,  value  as  food,  5. 
Cadbury,  Mr.  S.,  evidence  on  the  adultera- 
tion of  cocoa,  218. 
CiENURUS  Cerebraus,  480. 
Caffeine,  percentage  in  coffee,  149. 
Calculation  op  results  of  water  analysis,  87 
Cane  Sugar,  estimation,  233. 
C  ANNA,  or  TousLEsMois  Arrowroot,  360. 
Cape  Wine,  776. 
Capsicin,  544. 
Capsicum,  541. 

Carbonic  Acid,  in  water,  estimation  of 
combined,  86  ;  of  free,  667. 

Cardamom  Seeds,  691 ;  composition,  591 ; 
form  and  structure,  591,  191. 

Carrots,  value  as  food,  5. 

Casein,  279,  390. 

Cassava,  or  Tapioca,  379. 

Cassia,  composition  and  structure,  566, 
figs.  177, 178,  and  179  ;  adulterations,  568. 
Detection  of,  569. 

Cayenne,  or  Capsicum,  543  ;  definition  of 
adulteration,  543.  Different  kinds  of 
Cayenne,  543  ;  composition,  544.  Capsi- 
cin,  544  ;  structure  of  the  capsicum  beny 
or  fruit,  b'^5,figs.  162,  163,  164,  165,  166, 
and  167  ;  the  adulterations  of  Cayenne, 
5iT,  fig.  168.  Results  of  the  examination  of 
samples,  547;  red  lead  and  mercury  in, 
548 ;  case  of  poisoning  with  adulterated 
Cayenne,  550.  Detection  of  the  adultera- 
tions, 551 ;  of  lead,  551 ;  bisulphuret  of 
mercm-y,  552. 

Cellulose,  estimation,  110. 

Cerealla.,  280. 

Chalk,  -waters  from,  67. 

Champagne,  781. 

Charlock,  525. 

Cheese,  value  as  food,  5  ;  definition  of 
adulteration,  448  ;  manufacture  of,  448  ; 
modus  operandi  of  rennet,  449  ;  compo- 
sition, 450  ;  analyses,  450  ;  ash,  451 ; 
analysis,  451 ;  estimation  of  water,  451  ; 
fat,  451 ;  casein,  451  ;  sugar,  451 ;  ash, 
451  ;  ammonia,  452 ;  volatile  acids,  462. 
The  adulterations  of  cheese,  452;  colouring 
with  annatto,  462  ;  flavouruig  with  herbs, 
452 ;  adulteration  with  potatoes,  452  ; 
bean  meal,  453  ;  Venetian  red  and  reddle, 
453 ;  contamination  with  sulphate  of 
copper  and  arsenic,  453.  Results  of  the 
examination  of  samples,  453  ;  the  cheese 
acanis,  454,  figs.  134  and  135  ;  cheese  fly, 
454;  cheese  maggot,  or  jumpei-s,  456. 
Detection  of  the  adulterations,  456  ;  of 
potato,  456;  bean  meal,  457  ;  annual  fats, 
457  ;  Venetian  red,  457  ;  sulphate  of  cop- 
per and  arsenic,  457. 

Chicory,  definition  of  adulteration,  lio  ; 
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the  chicory  plant,  173  ;  composition  of 
chicory,  174;  analyses,  174  ;  composition 
of  the  ash,  175 ;  structure  of  chicory 
root,  176,  fi(js.  43,  44,  and  45  ;  properties 
of  chicory,  178  ;  chicory  and  coffee  con- 
trasted, 181 ;  adulterations  of  chicory, 
182,  Jigs.  46  and  47  ;  with  Hambro'  pow- 
der, coffee  flights,  and  all  the  articles 
foimd  in  adulterated  coffee,  182.  Results 
of  the  examination  of  samples,  185. 
Detection  of  the  adulterations  of  Chicory, 
186;  ignorance  of  the  Excise,  186.  Detection 
of  adulterations  by  the  colour-  and  specific 
gravity  of  the  infusion,  187 ;  by  the 
presence  of  glucose  or  grape  sugar,  187  ; 
by  the  quantity  of  siUca  in  the  ash,  187  ; 
nitrogen  in  coffee  and  chicory,  189.  De- 
tection of  the  adulterations  of  chicory,  189  ; 
by  the  microscope,  189.  Detection  and 
estimation  of  starch,  189;  of  Venetian 
red  or  reddle,  190. 
Chiuues,  643. 

ChlopuCde  of  Sodium,  use  of ,  3. 
Chlorine,  detei-mination  in  water,  83  ;  in 

wine,  751. 
Chocolate,  210. 

Cholera,  caused  by  impure  water,  64. 

Cider  and  Perry,  708  ;  definition  of  adul- 
teration, 708  ;  varieties  and  composition 
of  thfe  apple,  708 ;  specific  gravity  and 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  juice,  709  ;  com- 
position of  the  ash,  709  ;  manufacture  of 
cider,  710 ;  perry,  712  ;  adulterations  of 
cider,  712  ;  occurrence  of  lead  in,  712. 
Results  of  the  analyses  of  samples,  713  ; 
analysis  of  cider,  714. 

CiNNAMic  Acid,  562. 

Cinnamon,  method  of  gathering,  561 ; 
composition  of  cinnamon,  562  ;  structui-e, 
563,  figs.  175. 176,  and  177  ;  adulterations, 
568.    Detection  of  the  adulterations,  669. 

Citric  AciD,preparation  and  properties,660. 

Classification  ob  Adulteration,  839 

Clay  Waters,  68. 

Cloves  and  their  adulterations,  574  ;  deri- 
vation of  the  name,  574  ;  composition  of 
the  clove,  675  ;  light  oil  of  cloves,  676 ; 
heavy  oil,  677  ;  structure  of  the  clove, 
577,  ^(/«.  182, 183,  and  184  ;  adulterations, 
580.  Results  of  the  examination  of 
samples,  580.  Detection  of  the  adultera- 
tions, 580. 

Cocoa,  soluble,  207. 

Cocoa,  definition  of  adulteration,  191 ; 
the  cocoa-tree,  191;  cocoa  beans,  191; 
composition  of  cocoa,  192.  The  author's 
analyses,  193  ;  volatile  oil  and  theobro- 
mine, 193 ;  bitter  and  astringent  principles, 
194 ;  fatty  matter,  194  ;  starch,  194  ;  cocoa 
red,  194 ;  the  shells  or  husks  of  cocoa, 

194  ;  percentage  of  husk,  195 ;  amount 
of  mineral  matter  in  husks  and  beans, 

195  ;  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  bean, 
196 ;  analyses  of  cocoa,  197 ;  estima- 
tion of  giun,  197  ;  starch,  197  ;  fatty 
matter,  197 ;   theobromine,  197 ;   the  I 


albuminous  substances,  198  ;  cocoa  red, 
198  ;  of  mineral  matters,  198  ;  structure 
of  the  cocoa-bean,  198,  figs.  48, 49,  50,  61, 
62,  53,  and  54  ;  properties  of  cocoa,  204  ; 
adulterations,  205.  Do  sugar  and  starch 
render  cocoa  soluble  ?  207 ;  kinds  of 
starch  employed,  208  ;  quality  of  sugar 
employed,  208  ;  adulteration  with  animal 
fat,  208  ;  chicory,  208  ;  cocoa  husks,  208  ; 
Venetian  red  and  other  ferruginous 
earths,  209  ;  chalk,  209.  Results  of  the 
examination  of  samples,  209  ;  chocolate, 
210.  Results  of  the  examination  of 
samples,  210.  Detection  of  the  adultera- 
tions of  cocoa,  211 ;  of  starch  by  the 
microscope,  211 ;  wheat  flour,  potato 
flour,  sago  meal,  212,  figs.  55,  56,  and  57. 
Indian  corn.  East  Indian  and  "West 
Indian  arrowroots  and  tapioca,  213,  fig. 
59.  TouslesMois,  214,^(7.  58;  estimation 
of  starch,  214.  Detection  and  estimation 
of  sugar,  216.  Detection  of  foreign  fat, 
216  ;  mineral  substances,  217.  Ignorance 
of  the  Excise  as  regards  cocoa,  217 ; 
evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee in  1874,  218. 

CoccuLus  Indicus,  690. 

Coffee,  definition  of  adulteration,  145 ; 
description  of  the  coffee  tree,  145  ;  com- 
position of  coffee,  146  ;  fatty  matter,  147  ; 
caffeine,  147 ;  cane  sugar,  147 ;  per- 
centages of  nitrogen,  148  ;  cafleic  acid, 
148  ;  caffeine,  148 ;  quantity  of  caffeine, 
149 ;  comparative  analyses  of  tea  and 
coffee,  149  ;  proportion  of  soluble  matter 
in  coffee,  150 ;  the  leaves  of  coffee,  150  ; 
composition  of  the  ash  of  coffee,  160; 
analyses  of  ash,  151  ;  properties  of  coffee, 

151  ;  ditto  of  volatile  oil,  152  ;  caffeicacid, 

152  ;  caffeine,  162  ;  the  analysis  of  coffee, 

153  ;  estimation  of  fixed  oil,  153  ;  sugar, 

163  ;  structure  of  the  coffee  seed,  154, 
figs.  32,  33,  34,  and  35  ;  '  coffee  flights,' 

154  ;  adulterations  of  coffee,  155,  fig.  36  • 
with  chicory,  155,  fig.  37.  Coffee  and 
chicory  contrasted,  158;  adulteration 
Mith  roasted  grain,  159,  ^gr*.  40,  41,  and 
42  ;  roasted  roots,  159,  figs.  38  and  39  • 
baked  liver,  159 ;  bm-nt  sugar,  160  '• 
Venetian  red,  160.  Results  of  the  exam- 
ination of  samples,  160  ;  grand  names  of 
adulterated  coffees,  161 ;  other  adultera- 
tions of  coffee,  162.  Detection  of  the 
adulterations,  162;  by  the  physical 
characters,  162  ;  by  the  specific  eravitv 
of  the  infusion,  163;  table  of  specific 
gravities,  164  ;  by  the  quantity  of  sugar 

164  ;  by  the  composition  of  the  ash  165 
Detection  of  chicory,  166  ;  mangold  wur- 
zel,  167  ;  carrox  and  parsnip,  167  ;  wheat 
floiir,  &c.,  167  ;  bean  flour,  169  ;  roasted 
and  ground  acorn,  170  ;  sawdust,  170  • 
caramel  or  burnt  sugar,  171 ;  Venetian 
red,  171 ;  silica,  171. 

Coffee  and  Chicory  contrasted,  158  181 
Coffee  Leaves,  150.  ' 
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Coffee  Seed,  structure,  154 
Cognac,  803. 

Collection  of  Samples  of  Water,  68. 
Colostrum,  410. 

Colouring  Matter  of  "Wine,  detection, 
787. 

Cones  Flour,  322. 

Copper,  in  bread,  344 ;  in  cheese,  453  ;  in 
liquorice,  609  ;  in  sugar  confectionery, 
263  ;  in  preserves  and  jeUies,  504  ;  in 
walnut  catsup,  660  ;  in  tea,  131 ;  in 
pickles,  646.  Detection  and  estimation, 
647  ;  estimation  of  copper  in  water,  90  ; 
copper  derived  from  the  vessels  used  in 
cooking,  821. 

Coriander  Seeds,  589  ;  composition  and 
structure,  590,  fig.  190. 

Corn  Flour,  302. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  in  vinegar,  636. 
COVf-WHEAT,  325. 

Cream,  395. 

Creamometer,  414. 

Creatine  and  Creatinine,  2. 

Cumin  Seeds,  593  ;  structure,  594,  fi^.  192. 

Curcuma  Arrowroot,  367. 

CuRCUMm,  599. 

Curry  Powder,  589  ;  definition  of  adul- 
teration, 589;  composition,  689.  Coriander 
seeds,  689  ;  cardamom  seeds  or  gi-ains  of 
paradise,  691  ;  cumin  seeds,  693  ;  fenu- 
greek seeds,  594;  adulteration  of  curry- 
powder,  596.  Results  of  examination 
of  samples,  596  ;  lead  in  curry  powder, 
597.    Detection,  of  the  adulterations,  598. 

Oysticercus  Cellulosus,  4Si>. 


Darnel,  316. 

Definition  of  Adulteration  in  general, 
830. 

Deplastering  of  wine,  759. 
Dextrose,  or  Dextroglucose,  220,  292. 
DiARRHCEA,  caused  by  impure  water,  63. 
Diastase,  properties  and  preparation,  672. 
Diets,  table  for  calculating,  5. 
Dilatombter,  alcoholometric,  800. 
Disttlled  Water,  17. 
Distoma  Hepaticum,  481. 
Durra,  328,  382. 

Dysentery,  caused  by  impure  water,  63. 
Dyspepsia,  caused  by  impure  water,  63. 


Ear  Coccle,  Purples  or  Pepper  Corn,  318. 

Ebullioscope,  800. 

Eggs,  value  as  food,  5. 

Bntozoa,  derived  from  impure  water,  65. 

Ergot,  311 ;  ergotin,  312. 

Ervalenta,  382. 

Essences,  artificial,  255. 

Essentia  Bina,  689. 

Ethers  in  Wine,  estimation,  746. 

Eugenic  Acid,  577. 

Excise,  the  chemical  department  of,  867. 
Extenuation  of  Adulteration,  excuses 
urged  in,  834. 


Fat,  composition,  3. 

Fenugreek  Seeds,  594  ;  structure,  594, 

figs.  193  and  194. 
FiBMN,  1,  279. 

Filtration,  the  purification  of  water  by 
means  of,  35. 

Finings,  678. 

Flour,  value  as  food,  5. 

Flour,  definition  of  adulteration,  276;  com- 
position, 276  ;  wheat  flour,  276  ;  composi- 
tion of  wheatflour,  277;  crude  gluten,  277; 
gluten,  278;  fibrin,  279;  casein,  279;  albu- 
men, 279  ;  cereaUn,  280  ;  starch,  280  ;  per- 
centage composition  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  281 ;  wheat  bran,  282 ;  ash  of 
wheat,  283  ;  analysis  of  flour,  285  ; 
determination  of  gluten,  gliitin,  and 
fibrin,  285  ;  albumen  and  casein  or  mucin, 
286;  estimation  of  total  nitrogen,  286  ; 
starch,  sugar,  and  dextrin,  286 ;  oil, 
water,  and  mineral  matters,  286  ;  struc- 
ture of  the  grain  of  wheat,  287,  figs.  72 
and  73  ;  baked  wheat  flour,  290,  fig.  74  ; 
British  gum  or  dextiin,  292  ;  barley  flour, 

292  ;  chemical  composition,  293  ;  hordein, 

293  ;  analyses  of  barley,  293  ;  ashes,  293  ; 
the  analysis  of  barley,  294  ;  structure  of 
the  grain,  294,  figs.  75  and  76  ;  rye  flour, 

294  ;  analyses  of  rye,  295  ;  of  rye  flour, 
296 ;  ash  of  rye,  296  ;  structure'  of  the 
grain  of  rye,  296,  figs.  77  and  78  ;  oat 
flour,  297 ;  groats,  297  ;  analyses  of  oats, 

^  298  ;  Scotch  oat,  299,  ash  of  oats,  299  ; 

'  structure  of  the  grain,  299,  figs.  79  and 
80 ;  Indian  corn  flour,  302  ;  analyses  of 
maize,  303  ;  ash,  303  ;  structure  of  the 
grain,  304,  figs.  81  and  82  ;  rice  flour, 
305  ;  composition  and  value,  305  ;  analy- 
ses, 306  ;  ash,  306 ;  structure  of  the 
grain,  306,  figs.  83  and  84  ;  composition 
of  the  chief  cereal  grains,  mean  analyses  of 
the  grains  and  their  ashes,  308  ;  parasitic 
diseases  of  the  cereal  grains,  310  ;  bunt, 
smut  bolls,  or  pepper  brand,  310,  fig.  85  ; 
ergot,  311,  fig.  86 ;  structure  of  ergot, 
311  ;  ergotin,  312 ;  test  for  ergot,  312  ; 
rust,  red  rag,  red  robin,  or  red  gum,  313, 
fig.  87 ;  puccinia  graminis,  313,  figs.  88 
and  89  ;  smut,  or  dust  brand,  314  ;  mil- 
dew, 314  ;  penicillium  glaucum,  315  ;  P. 
citophUum,  P.  roseum,  315  ;  fermentnm 
cerevisii,  316,  fig.  90  ;  oidium  aurantia- 
cum,  316, /g.  91 ;  vibriones,  316,  fig.  93  ; 
the  bearded  or  poisonoiis  darnel,  316, 
fig.  92  ;  effects  on  man,  316  ;  microscopic 
examination  of,  318  ;  test  for,  318  ;  the 
weevil,  318  ;  ear  coccle,  purples  or  pepper 
corn,  318 ;  wheat  midge,  319 ;  acarus 
fariua3,  320,  figs.  94  and  95  ;  the  adulter- 
ations of  flour,  320  ;  with  bean  meal,  320  ; 
rice  flour,  321  ;  barley,  rye,  Indian  corn, 
and  potato  flours,  322  ;  peas  and  dari, 
322 ;  the  adulterations  of  cones  flour, 
322,  fig.  96  ;  other  adulterations  and  con- 
tamiuations  of  wheat  flour,  325  ;  mineral 
adulterations,  325.  Detection  of  the  adul- 
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terations,  326.  Detection  of  the  Organic 
adulterations,  327,  figs.  99  and  100  ;  of 
bean  flour,  327,  figs.  97  and  98  ;  barley 
flour,  327 ;  durra,  328 ;  structure  of 
dm-ra,  328,  fig.  101  ;  bone  dust,  329.  'De- 
tection of  the  inorganic  adulterations, 
329  ;  carbonate  of  soda,  331 ;  alun:,  331  ; 
sulphate  of  copper,  331. 

Food,  its  functions  and  quantity,  1 ;  com- 
position of  animal  substances,  1 ;  quan- 
tities required,  4  ;  table  for  calculating 
diets,  5 ;  relative  digestibility,  6. 

FoKMic  Aero,  detection,  746. 

FOKTTFICATION  OF  WiNE,  761. 

Frankland's  Method  of  water  analysis,77. 
Frankland's  and  Wankltn's  Method  of 

water  analysis  compared,  80. 
Fruits  and  Vegetables,  bottled,  493  ; 

definition  of  adulteration,  493  ;  unnatural 

green  colour  of    many  samples,  493. 

Results  of  the  analyses  of  samples,  493  ; 

sulphate  of  copper  or   blue  stone,  494. 

Detection  of  the  adulterations,  496. 
Fungus,  the  VraEGAR,  631. 

FUEPUEOL,  228. 

Fusel  Oil,  795.  Detection,  803. 


Galaotometer,  411. 
Galactose,  221,  392. 

Gall's  treatment  of  the  must  of  wine, 
754. 

Gaseous  constituents  of  water,  19  ;  esti- 
mation, 84. 
Gelaito,  1. 

Gelatin,  definition  of  adulteration,  470 ; 
preparation,  470  ;  properties,  472  ;  de- 
compositions, 473  ;  the  adulterations,  473. 
Detection  of  the  adulterations,  473  ;  of 
sugar,  473. 

Geological  formation,  influence  on  the 
composition  of  water,  67. 

Gin.    See  Spirituous  Liquors,  809. 

Ginger,  the  ginger  plant,  554  ;  composition 
of  ginger,  555  ;  structure,  565,  figs.  169, 
170,  and  171  ;  the  adulterations,  558,  figs. 
172, 173,  and  174.  Detection  of  the  adul- 
terations, 559. 

Ginger,  on  the  bleaching  of,  Appendix,  828. 

Ginger  Beer,  664. 

Globulin,  1. 

Glucose,  composition,  3  ;  estimation,  232. 
Gluten,  277. 
Glutin,  278. 

Glycerin,  719  ;  determination,  739. 
Glycyrrhetin,  605. 
Glycyrrhizin,  604. 

GolTRE,  caused  by  the  use  of  impure  water, 
65.  ' 
Gram,  308. 

Granitic  "Waters,  67. 
Grapes,  composition,  716. 
Gratoyards,  water  from,  68. 
Groats,  297. 
Grocers'  Itch,  244. 
Gum,  estimation,  liO. 


Hambro'  Powder,  183. 

Hardness  op  Water,  20  ;  estimation,  88. 

HiPPURic  Acid,  2. 

Hock,  sparkling,  782. 

Honey,  definition  of  adulteration,  26'? ; 
composition,  266  ;  analyses,  266  ; 
poisonous  honey,  267  ;  crystals  of 
honey,  with  pollen  granules,  268,  figs. 
69  and  70  ;  the  analysis,  270  ;  bees'  wax, 
271 ;  other  kinds  of  wax,  271 ;  the 
composition  of  wax,  272 ;  the  adul- 
terations of  honey  and  wax,  272.  Detec- 
tion of  the  adulterations  of  honey,  272  ; 
honey  adulterated,  with  loaf  sugar,  273, 
fig.  71.  Detection  of  the  adulterations  of 
wax,  275. 

Hops,  derivation  and  preparation, 
673;  structure  of  seed,  figs.  205  and 
206;  composition,  676;  composition  of 
lupulinic  gi-ains,  676 ;  analyses  of  ash  of 
hops,  678  ;  properties  of  hops,  678.  Detec- 
tion  of  the  adulterations,  707. 

Hordetn,  293. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  detection,  815. 


Importance  of  the  subject  of  adulteration, 
848. 

Impure  Water,  analyses,  59  ;  a  source  of 
disease,  61. 

Indian  Corn  Flour,  302. 

Indigo,  detection  of,  in  tea,  142. 

Iron,  use  of,  in  blood,  3. 

Iron,  estimation  in  water,  85  ;  in  tea,  111. 

Iron,  sulphate,  in  tea,  132. 

Isinglass,  definition  of  adulteration,  464  ; 
different  kinds  of  isinglass,  464  ;  manu- 
facture, 465;  adulterations,  466.  Re- 
sults of  the  examination  of  samples, 
466.  Detection  of  the  adulterations,  466, 
fig.  137  ;  the  ash,  468.  Brazilian  isingla^, 
469.  Blanc-mange,  469. 


Jellies  and  Preserves,  500. 
Jerupiga,  776. 
Jumpers,  in  cheese,  456. 

Koumiss,  396. 

Lactic  Acid,  in  the  gastric  juice,  3 
Lactose,  372. 

L^VXTLOSE,  or  LiEVOGLUCOSE,  220. 

Lard,  definition  of  adulteration,  459  •  pre- 
paration of  lard,  459  ;  the  adulterations, 
460;  with  water  and  starch,  460,  fin 
136  ;  alum,  460.  Results  of  the  examina- 
tion of  samples,  461.  Detection  of  the 
adulterations  of  lard,  462 ;  water,  462  • 
starch,  462;  determination  of  saline 
matter,  463. 

IiEAD,  in  water,  65 ;  action  of  water 
on,  66 ;  estimation  in  water  90  • 
Detection,  551  ;  lead  in  annatto,  621  •  in 
curry  powder,  597  ;  in  cider,   712 ;  in 
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■wine,  764;  in  rum,  808,  in  gin,  810. 

Detection  of  lead  in  gin,  810. 
Leaven,  333. 
Legumin,  383. 
JjEMONADE,  663. 

Lemon  and  Liiib  Juices,  649  ;  definition 
of  adulteration,  649  ;  sources  and  com- 
position, 649.  Citric  acid,  preparation  of, 
650  ;  properties  of,  651  ;  the  adulterations 
of  lemon  juice,  652 ;  with  water,  sugar, 
tartaric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  652 ; 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  653  ;  facti- 
tious lemon  juice,  653.  Detection  of  the 
adulterations  of  Ume  and  lemon  juices, 
653  ;  determination  of  acidity,  654.  Detec- 
tion of  citric  and  maUc  acids,  654  ;  total 
solids,  654  ;  mineral  matter,  654  ;  sugar, 
alcohol,  tartaric  acid,  655 ;  sulphuric 
acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  655  ;  nitric  acid, 
656.  Results  of  the  examination  of 
samples  of  lemon  and  lime  juices,  656. 

Lentils,  composition,  383. 

Lias  Clay,  waters  from,  67. 

Lie  Tea,  114. 

Limb,  estimation  in  water,  85. 

Lime  Juice,  649. 

LniESTONE,  waters  from,  67. 

Linseed  Meal,  structure,  540. 

LiQUEUKiNG  OP  Champagne,  783. 

LiQUorucE,  603  ;  definition  of  adulteration, 
603  ;  forms  and  names  under  which  it  is 
met  with,  603  ;  constituents  of  tlie  root, 

603  ;    composition,   604 ;  glycyrrhizin, 

604  ;  asparagin,  605  ;  structure  of  Uquor- 
ice,  605,  Jigs.  197, 198,  and  199  ;  adultera- 
tions, 607  ;  contamination  with  copper, 
609.  Eesults  of  the  examination  of 
samples,  609.  Detection  of  the  adultera- 
tions, 613,  fig.  200;  separation  of  cane 
sugar  and  glycyrrhizin,  614. 

Liver,  baked,  adulteration  of  coffee  with, 
159. 

Living  Organisms  in  potable  water,  37. 
Logwood,  777  ;  logwood  test  for  alum,  830, 
LuPULiN,  677. 

LupisLiNic  Grains,  composition,  676. 


Mace  and  its  adulterations,  573  ;  true  and 
false  mace,  573  ;  composition,  574  ;  struc- 
ture, 574,  fig.  181 ;  the  adulterations, 
574.  Results  of  the  examination  of 
samples,  574. 

Madeira,  774  ;  manufacture  and  adultera- 
tion, 775. 

Magnesia,  estimation,  85. 

Maize,  value  as  food,  5. 

Maize  Arrowroot,  372. 

Malarious  Fever,  caused  by  impure 
water,  64. 

Malic  Acid,  detection,  654,  744  ;  occurrence 

in  wine,  721. 
Malt  Beverages  and  their  adulterations, 

669  ;    definition  of  adulteration,    669  ; 

malt,  670  ;  the  process  of  malting,  670  ; 

pale,  amber,  and  brown  or  black  malt. 


671  ;  diastase,  672  ;  preparation,  672  ; 
maltose,  672  ;  hops,  673 ;  preparation 
for  use,  673  ;  analyses  of  hops,  676  ;  of 
lupulinic  grains,  676  ;  lupuUte  or  true 
lupulin,  677 ;  analyses  of  a.sh  of  hops, 
678  ;  properties  of  hops,  678  ;  finings, 
678  ;  the  brewing  of  beer,  679  ;  prepara- 
tion and  fermentation  of  the  wort,  679  ; 
top  and  bottom  fermentation,  680; 
quality  of  the  water  used,  680  ;  analyses 
of  the  water  used  by  Messrs.  Allsopp  and 
Co.,  and  Messrs.  Bass  and  Co.,  681 , 
analyses  of  the  beer  brewed  by  these 
brewers,  682  ;  the  analysis  of  beer,  682  ; 
determmation  of  the  specific  gravity,  682; 
of  the  sugar,  dextrin,  and  gum,  083  ; 
bitter  extractive,  683  ;  total  soUds,  683  ; 
table  of  specific  gravity,  and  strength 
of  malt  extract,  684.  Observations 
of  Messrs.  G-raham,  Hofmann,  and 
Redwood,  685.  Tables  to  ascertain  the 
original  gravity  of  the  wort,  686  ;  de- 
termination of  mineral  matter,  687  ; 
of  alcohol,  687  ;  table  of  specific  gravity 
and  strength  of  spirits,  687 ;  carbonic 
acid,  688 ;  the  adulterations  of  malt 
beverages,  688  ;  with  water,  689  ;  cane 
sugar,  689  ;  liquorice,  689  ;  bm-nt  sugar, 
caramel,  or  essentia  bina,  689  ;  vegetable 
bitters,  689  ;  picric  acid,  690 ;  cocculus 
indicus,  690  ;  strychnin,  691 ;  extraction 
and  pi-operties  of  strychnin,  691 ;  analy- 
ses of  beer  for  strychnm,  692  ;  narcotics, 
693  ;  carminatives,  693  ;  muieral  adul- 
terants, 693  ;  addition  of  salt  and 
sulphate  of  irou,  694  ;  evidence  as  to  the 
adulteration  of  beer,  694.  Mr.  Child's 
receipt  for  making  porter,  696  ;  the 
adulteration  of  malt  and  hops,  698. 
Results  of  the  examinations  of  porter  and 
stout,  698  ;  ignorance  of  the  Excise,  700. 
Detection  of  the  adulterations  of  malt 
beverages,  700  ;  determination  of  added 
water,  700.  Detection  of  cane  sugar,  700 ; 
liquorice,  701 ;  burnt  sugar,  701 ;  vege- 
table bitters,  702.  Mr.  Sorby  on  the 
detection  of  caliunba  root,  702.  Detection 
of  picric  acid,  702  ;  picrotoxin,  703  ;  nux 
vomica  and  strychnin,  opium  and  mor- 
phin,  and  tobacco  and  nicotin,  704.  Mr. 
Rodgers'  process  for  the  detection  of 
strychnin,  705.  Detection  of  carmin- 
atives, 705 ;  estimation  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  705  ;  of  alum,  705  ;  salt,  706  ;  Ume, 
soda,  potash,  and  sulphuric  acid,  706. 
Detection  of  cream  of  tartar,  706  ;  analy- 
ses of  the  ash  of  beer,  706.  Detection  of 
the  adulterations  of  hops,  707. 
Maltose,  672. 

Manihot  Arrowroot,  370,  381. 
Manna,  221. 
Manzanilla,  770. 
Maranta  Arrowroot,  364. 
Marsh  Water,  68. 
Marsala,  770. 

McAdam,  Dr.,  on  the  adulteration  of  tea,  127. 
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^Ar,  analyses,  5. 

-  "^iiAT,  unwholesome  and  diseased,  474 ; 
composition  of  fresh  meat,  474 ;  com- 
position of  the  ash  of  meat,  474 ; 
general  characters  and  examination 
of  meat,  475  ;  psorospennia,  476  ;  poison- 
ous biit  not  diseased  meat,  476  ;  poison- 
ous fish,  oysters,  mussels,  &c.,  477  ;  putrid 
meat,  477  ;  sausage  poison,  477  ;  diseased 
meat,  478.  The  diseases  of  cattle,  478  ; 
parasitic  diseases,  480  ;  cysticercus  cellu- 
losus,  480  ;  taenia  solium,  T.  mediocanel- 
lata,  T.  echinococcus,  480  ;  ccenurus  cere- 
bralis,  480 ;  trichina  spiralis,  480  ;  the  rot, 
fluke,  distoma  hepaticum,  481 ;  stron- 
gylus  filaria,  482. 

Meats,  potted  and  flsh,  483  ;  definition  of 
adulteration,  483 ;  adulterations,  483. 
Eesults  of  the  examination  of  samples, 
483.  Detection  of  the  adulterations  of 
potted  meats  and  flsh,  485. 

Mercury,  detection,  552. 

Microscope,  importance  of,  to  detect 
adulteration,  855. 

MiCROZTMES  In  water,  54. 

Mildew,  314. 

Milk,  value  as  food,  5. 

Milk,  definition,  388 ;  composition  of  milk, 
388  ;  skim  milk,  389  ;  butter  milk,  389  ; 
cream,  389 ;  butter,  389 ;  curds  and 
whey,  389  ;  cream  cheese,  389 ;  ordinary 
cheese,  389 ;  analyses  of  cow's  and 
human  milk,  390 ;  casein,  390 ;  albu- 
men or  lacto-protein,  391 ;  mUk  sugar 
or  lactose,  392 ;  galactose,  392  ;  pre- 
paration of  milk  sugar,  392 ;  compo- 
sition of  fat  of  milk,  393  ;  mineral 
matter,  393  ;  analyses  of  the  ash  of  mUk, 
393  ;  total  solids,  394  ;  composition  of 
cream,  395 ;  analyses,  395  ;  preserved 
and  condensed  milk,  395  ;  analyses,  396  ; 
milk  powder,  396  ;  koumiss,  396  ;  analy- 
ses of  milk,  397  ;  estimation  of  total  soUds, 
398  ;  fat,  398 ;  sugar,  398  ;  casern,  399  ; 
albumen,  399  ;  the  specific  gravity  of 
genuine  milk,  399  ;  table  showing  the 
variations  in  the  speciflc  gravity  of 
genuine  milk,  400  ;  gravity  of  skim  milk, 
401 ;  ditto  of  the  serimi  of  milk,  tables, 
402 ;  variations  in  the  composition  of 
milk,  403  ;  influence  of  age,  403  ;  con- 
dition, 403  ;  food,  403  ;  temperature,  404  ; 
the  time  and  frequency  of  milking,  405  ; 
the  housing  of  cows,  407  ;  characteristics 
of  good  milk,  407,  figs.  124,  125,  126,  and 

127  ;  blue  milk,  409  ;  colostrum,  410,  fig. 

128  ;  the  apparatus  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  purity  and  quality  of  milk,  411, 
fig.  129 ;  centesimal  galactometer,  411, 
fig.  130 ;  method  of  determining  the 
cream,  414 ;  creamometer,  414,  fig.  131. 
Donne's  lactoscope,  417  ;  the  adultera- 
tions of  milk,  418.  Results  of  the  exami- 
nation of  samples,  419 ;  the  adulterations 
of  cream,  420.  Detection  of  the  adultera- 
tions of  milk,  420.   Detection  of  added 


water,  420.  Horsley's  method  of  analysis, 
424.  Detection  of  sugar,  425  ;  starch,  425  ; 
gum  arable  and  gmn  tragacanth,  425, 
cerebral  matter,  426,;?^.  132  ;  chalk,  426  ; 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  427  ;  salt,  427 ; 
lead,  copper,  and  zinc,  427 ;  annatto,  427  ; 
turmeric,  427.  Detection  of  the  adultera- 
tions of  cream,  427. 

Milk  Sugar,  392. 

Millet,  308,  325. 

Millstone  Grit,  waters  from,  67. 

Mineral  Constituents  of  the  animal 
body,  3  ;  of  water,  18. 

Molasses,  222,  225. 

Moral  bearings  of  adulteration,  853. 

Morphin,  detection  iu  beer,  704, 

Moselle  Wine,  784, 

Must,  composition,  716. 

Mustard,  definition  of  adulteration,  510  ; 
preparation,  510 ;  composition,  510 ; 
original  analyses  of  mustard,  611 ; 
myronic  acid,  512  ;  oil  of  mustard,  512  ; 
myrosin,  512  ;  sulphocyanide  of  sinapin, 
512  ;  the  analysis  of  mustard,  513 ; 
estimation  of  myronic  acid,  513  ; 
myrosin  and  of  sulphocyanide  of  sinapin, 
513 ;  analyses  of  samples  of  genuine 
mustard  of  different  qualities,  514 ; 
analyses  of  mixed  or  adulterated  mus- 
tard, 515  ;  turmeric  in  mustard,  517  ; 
structure  of  mustard  seed,  517 ;  white 
mustard  seed,  617,  ^^g'^.  146,  147,  and  148  ; 
black  mustard  seed,  519,  fig.  149  ;  the 
adulterations  of  mustard,  5].Q,figs.  150  and 
151.  DeU-ction  of  the  adulterations  of 
mustard,  523  ;  of  the  organic  adultera- 
tions, 623  ;  structure  of  sinapis  arvensis 
or  charlock,  525,  fig.  152  ;  of  rape  seed, 
526,  figs.  153,  155,  and  156.  Detection  of 
the  inorganic  adulterations,  528. 

Myronic  Acid,  512. 

Myrose^,  512. 


NicoTCN,  detection  in  beer,  704, 

Nitrates  and  Nitrites,  estimation  in 
water,  77,  80. 

Nitric  Acid  in  water,  33. 

Nitrogen,  estimation  in  tea,  106. 

Nitrogenous  Substances,  composition,  1, 

Nitrous  Acid,  estimation  in  water,  84. 

Nutmegs,  plant  from  which  they  are  ob- 
tained, 570  ;  kinds  of  nutmegs  met  with 
in  commerce,  570  ;  nutmeg  insect,  670  ; 
composition  of  nutmegs,  570.  Bonastre's 
analysis,  671  ;  structure  of  nutmegs, 
571, ^gr.  180  ;  adulterations,  572.  Detec- 
tion of  the  adulterations,  573. 

Nux  Vomica,  detection  in  beer,  704. 


Oat  Flour,  297. 

Oatmeal,  value  as  food,  5. 

Oatmeal,  definition  of  adulteration,  358  • 
analyses,  298  ;  composition,  varieties 
and  qualities  of  oatmeal,  368  ;  the  adul- 
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terations  of  oatmeal,  358.  Results  of  the 
examination  of  samples,  359.  Properties 
of  oatmeal  and  barley  meal,  360.  Detec- 
tion of  the  adulterations  of  oatmeal,  361 ; 
with  rubble,  361 ;  with  barley  meal, 
361,  ^gr.  109  ;  with  rice  and  maize,  362. 

CBnanthic  Acid,  723. 

CBnantiiic  Ether,  724. 

Opium,  detection  in  beer,  704. 

Organic  Acids  in  water,  62. 

Organic  Constituents  of  water,  19. 


Paradise,  grains  of,  591. 

Parties  guilty  of  adulteration,  838. 

Patents  for  the  preservation  of  food,  10. 

Peas,  value  as  food,  5  ;  composition,  385. 

Pecuniary  Bearings  of  adulteration. 

Penicillium  Glaucum,  315. 

Pepper,  definition  of  adulteration,  629  ; 
plants  which  yield  pepper,  529 ;  varie- 
ties of  pepper,  530;  composition,  530; 
piperlne,  531  ;  structure  of  pepper,  531, 
figs.  166, 157, 158,  159,  and  160  ;  adultera- 
tions, 637.  Results  of  the  examination 
of  samples,  537  ;  pepper  dust,  538 ; 
artificial  peppercorns,  538  ;  the  presence 
of  mineral  matter  in  pepper,  538 ; 
table  of  analyses  of  pepper  ash,  539. 
Detection  of  the  adulterations  of  pepper, 
640  ;  structure  of  linseed  meal,  640, 
fig.  161  ;  pea  flour,  642.  Detection  of 
pepper  husks,  542  ;  of  factitious  pepper 
berries,  642  ;  of  sulphate  of  lime  and 
bone  dust,  642. 

Permanganate  Test,  danger  of  reliance 
on,  71. 

Perry,  708,  712. 

Petiotisbd  Wine,  753. 

Phosphoric  Acid,  estimation  in  water,  87  ; 
in  tea,  110  ;  in  wine,  750. 

Pickles  and  their  adulterations,  644; 
definition  of  adulteration,  644 ;  the 
greening  of  pickles,  645.  Results  of 
analysis  of  samples,  645 ;  the  addition 
of  copper,  646  ;  of  pyroUgneous  acid, 
646.  Detection  of  the  adulterations  of 
pickles,  647.  Detection  and  estimation  of 
copper,  647. 

Picric  Acid,  690  ;  detection,  702. 

PiCROTOXiN,  690  ;  detection,  703. 

Piiviento,  or  Allspice,  581 ;  composition, 
581 ;  light  oil  of  pimento,  581 ;  heavy 
Oil  of  pimento,  681.  Bonastre's  analyses 
of  pimento  hemes,  582  ;  structure  of 
aUspice,  5%2,figs.  185,  186,  187,  and  188  ; 
the  adulterations  of  allspice,  585.  Detec- 
tion of  the  adulterations,  585. 
PiPERINE,  531. 

Plastering  op  "Wine,  756. 

PoLARiscoPE,   estimation    of   sugar  by 

means  of  the,  234. 
Polenta,  302. 
Pollen  in  honey,  269. 
Porter.  See  Malt  Beverages,  669. 
Port  Wine  and  its  adulterations,  776  ; 


jerupiga,  776 ;  table  of  analyses  of  port 
wine,  777  ;  Catalan,  778 ;  receipts  for 
the  manufacture  of  spurious  port,  779. 

Potash,  estimation,  111. 

Potash  water,  663. 

Potatoes,  value  as  food,  6. 

Potato  ARRo\raooT,  371. 

Potato  Sphut,  preparation,  818. 

Potato  Sugar,  223. 

PnEcn'iTATioN,  purification  of  water  by,  36. 
Preservation  of  Food,  7  ;  by  elevation  of 
temperature,  7  ;  reduction  of  temperature, 

8  ;  exclusion  of  air,  8  ;  employment  of 
sugar,  8  ;  compression,  8  ;  removal  of 
water,  8 ;  extraction  with  water  and 
subsequent  inspissation,  9  ;    by  alcohol, 

9  ;  acetic  acid,  9  ;  creosote,  9  ;  charcoal, 

10  ;  sulphurous  acid,  10  ;  patents  for  the 
preservation  of  food,  10. 

Preserves  and  Jellies,  600  ;  definition  of 
adulteration,  500 ;  adulterations,  500, 
fig.  139  ;  Orris  root,  502,  fig.  140.  Results 
of  analyses  of  samples,  503  ;  copper  in 
jams  and  jellies,  504.  Detection  of  the 
adulterations  of  jams,  606,  fig,  141 ;  of 
apple  and  turnip,  608,  ^s.  142, 143, 144, 
and  145  ;  fuchsin,  508. 

Prevalence  oe  Adulteration,  causeso 
837. 

Proprietary  Alimentary  Preparations, 
ervalenta,  382,  fig.  121 ;  dari  or  durra, 
382  ;  revalenta,  383,  fig.  122.  Butler  and 
McOulloch's  prepared  lentil  powder,  383  ; 
Arabian  revalenta,  383  ;  patent  flour  of 
lentils,  383  ;  legumin,  383  ;  composition 
of  peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  383  ;  farina- 
ceous foods,  386,  fig.  123.  Detection  of  the 
composition  of  proprietary  alimentary 
preparations,  387. 

Prussian  Blue,  in  tea,  142. 

PSOROSPERMIA,  476. 

PuccraiA  G-RAMiNis,  313  and  314. 
Pure  Water,  analyses,  68. 
Purification  OP  Water,  26. 
Purity  op  Drinking  Water,  standard  of, 
.57. 

Pyroligneous  Acid,  634. 


Racemic  Acid,  745. 
Ragee,  or  Rakki,  308. 
Rain  Water,  16. 
Rape  Seed,  526. 

Remedies  for  Adulteration,  854. 

Rennet,  modus  operandi,  449. 

Respiration,  2. 

Revalenta,  383. 

Rice,  value  as  food,  5. 

Rice  Flour,  305  and  372. 

RoDGERs'  method  for  the  detection  of 

strychnin,  705. 
Roussillon  Wines,  780. 
Rubble,  361. 
Rum,  807. 
Rust,  313. 
Rye  Flour,  294. 
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Saccharbjetry,  234. 

Saccharose,  221  and  225. 

Sago,  definition  of  adulteration,  375  ;  the 
different  plants  from  which  sago  is 
obtained,  375  ;  raw  sago  meal,  375  ; 
sago  flour,  375  ;  characters  of  the  starch 
corpuscles,  375,  jigs.  116  and  117;  the 
adulterations  of  sago,  376 ;  factitious 
sago,  376,  fig.  118.  Eesults  of  the  exami- 
nation of  samples,  377.  Detection  of  the 
adulterations,  378. 

Sainfoin,  or  Yellow  Rattle,  325. 

Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  873 . 

Sand  and  Gravel,  waters  from,  67, 

Sand  Rock,  waters  from,  67. 

Santjerson,  Dr.  Burdon,  on  microzymes 
in  water,  54. 

Sanitary  Bearings  of  Adulteration,  850. 

Sauces  and  their  adulterations,  658  ; 
definition  of  adulteration,  658  ;  composi- 
tion of  sauces,  658.  Results  of  the  exami- 
nation of  samples,  658  ;  walnut  catsup, 
660.  ^' 

Sausage  Poison,  477. 

Scarlet  Fever,  caused  by  impure  water, 
64. 

Selenitic  waters,  68. 

Sewage,  collection  of  samples  for  analysis, 

Sewage  Contamination,  30. 

Sherry  and  its  adulterations,  766 ;  cultiva- 
tion and  preparation,  766  ;  Amontil- 
lado, 766  ;  genuine,  fortified,  and  adul- 
terated sherries,  766  ;  Dr.  Thudichum  on 
the  manufacture  and  adulteration  of 
sherry,  768  ;  mixing  stations,  769 ; 
Manzanilla,  770 ;  Marsala,  770  ;  table  of 
analyses  of  sherry,  771. 

SoTTNGSoftea,  133, 

SnjCA,  estimation,  85,  111. 

SmAPIN,  SULPHOCYANIDE,  512. 

Smut,  or  Dust  Brand,  314. 
Soda,  estimation  in  water,  86. 
Soda  Water,  663. 
Softening  op  Water,  24. 
Soleras,  792. 

Solids  in  Water,  determination,  83. 

SORBY  on  the  detection  of  the  adulteration 
of  beer,  702. 

Specific  Gravity  Bottle,  800. 

Spectrum  Analysis  applied  to  the  detec- 
tion of  adulterations  in  beer,  702-  in 
wine,  790.  ' 

Spices,  554 ;  definition  of  adulteration, 
554  ;  enumeration  of  spices  as  ginger, 
cinnamon,  cassia,  nutmegs,  mace' 
cloves,  allspice  or  pimento.  See  the 
separate  headings. 

Spice,  mixed,  586,  flg.  189 ;  composition, 
586 ;  adulteration,  688.  Detection  of  the 
adulterations,  588. 

Spirituous  Liquors  and  their  adultera- 
tions, 793  ;  the  formation  of  alcohol,  793  • 
preparation  of  absolute  alcohol,  795- 
fusel  oil,  795  ;  properties,  796.  Detection, 
796 ;  defuselation  of  alcohol,  797 ;  physio- 


logical action,  797  ;  methods  of  estima- 
ting the  quantity  of  alcohol  present  in 
^'^I  ^P"?tuous  Uquid,  798;  saccharometers, 
798  ;  Sykes  s  hydrometer,  799  ;  centesimal 
alcoholometer,  799;  ebuUioscope,  800- 
alcoholometric  dilatometer,  800  •  specific 
Fu^*^.  ;  alcoholometrical 

table  of  Tralles,  801.  Detection  of  fusel 
oil,  803.  Brandy,  definition  of  adultera- 
tion, 803  ;  preparation,  803  ;  cognac,  803  • 
strength  of  brandy,  804;  adulterations,' 
804  ;  British  brandy,  804.  Results  of  the 
examination  of  samples,  806.  Detection 
of  the  adulterations,  806  ;  water,  806  • 
extraneous  spirit,  807  ;  sugar,  807  \ 
Cayenne  pepper  and  grains  of  paradise, 
B07.   Rum,  definition  of  adulteration, 

0^1',^^^?^'"^**°^'  ^07;  adulterations, 
808  ;  lead  m  mm,  808.  Results  of  the  ex- 
ammation  of  samples,  809.  Detection  of 
the  adulterations,  809.  Gin,  definition  of 
adulteration,  809  ;  preparation  and  com- 
position, 810  ;  adulterations,  810  •  with 
f  T'o?n^^°"^*®  °*  potash,  and  acetate  of 
lead,  810  ;  gm  flavourings,  811  •  to  pre- 
pare and  sweeten  British  gin,  812 
Results  of  the  analysis  of  samples,  813*. 
Detection  of  the  adulterations,  814- 
estimation  of  water,  814  ;  alcohol,  814  • 
sugar,  815.  _  Detection  of  carminatives 
and  flavouring  substances,  815 ;  cherrv 
laurel  water,  or  sphit  of  ahnond  cake, 
810 ;  estimation  of  combined  and  free 
sulphuric  acid  816.  Detection  of  alum, 
816  ;  lead,  817  ;  sulphate  of  zinc,  817  • 
Ignorance  of  Excise,  817;  preparation 
of  potato  spirit,  818. 
St^dard  of  Purity  of  drinking  water, 

Starch,  composition,  3. 
Stout.   See  Malt  Beverages,  669 
Strongylus  Filaria,  482 
Strychnin,  691.   Detection,  704. 
Succinic  Acid,  721.  Detection,  746 
SUGAB,  value  as  food,  5  ;  composition  3 

lull?  O.^'       '.  ?«or734'. 
bUGAR-CANE,  composition,  229. 

Sugar-Mite,  242. 

Sugar,  definition  of  adulteration,  220- 
various  kinds  of  sugar,  220-  dexW 
and  laevulose,  220;  galactose,  221  sac! 

STSr°  22T°%.^"^'r{  ''^  P«'on 
01  sugar,  221  ;  from  the  cane,  221  •  raw 

Ll2ser"22?- 

root  lla'-  frL  Pr^*^^*^*'"^  ^'oni  beet 
root,  J22    from  the  sugar  maple  22^?  • 

preparation  of  glucose  from  potatoes' 
Sir  215'^^!^  °'  ^T^'  ;Cshed 
Sufa^r:  SrSsgfs:  2^6°,« 

?S%To^?-o^r^^^^^^ 

«&l?lh^--K 

231,  of  the  ash  of  the  sugar  cane,  231  f 
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asli  of  raw  sugar  and  molasses,  231 ;  the 
analysis  of  sugar,  232  ;  estimation  of 
water,  232  ;  ash,  232  ;  suspended  matter, 
232  ;    glucose,  232  ;    cane  sugar,  233  ; 
saccharimetry,  234 ;  the  estimation  of 
sugar  by  means  of  the  polariscope,  234  ; 
angles  of  rotation  of  different  sugars, 
235  ;  separation  of  cane  from  fruit  sugar, 
236 ;  structure  of  the  sugar  cane,  236, 
figs.  61,  62,  and  63  ;  physiological  action 
and  properties  of  cane  sugar,  240  ;  the 
impurities  of  unrefined  or  brown  sugar, 
240  ;  the  fungus  in  sugar,  241,  fig.  67  ;  the 
sugar  mite,  242,  figs.  64,  65,  and  66  ;  the 
grocers'  ifch,  244;  fibre  of  fir,  fig.  68. 
Results  of  the  examination  of  samples, 
246 ;  the  adulterations  of  cane  sugar, 
247.   Detection  of  the  adulterations,  248. 
Detection  of  gum,  249;  of  farinaceous 
substances,  249  ;  starch  sugar,  249  ;  car- 
bonate of  lime  or  chalk,  249  ;  sulphate 
of  lime  or  gyiosum,  249  ;  bone  earth  or 
phosphate  of  lime,  249 ;    chloride  of 
sodium,  249  ;  sand,  249. 
Sugar   Confectionery,   coloured,   251 ; 
definition  of  adulteration,  251 ;  adultera- 
tions, 251.  Results  of  the  examination  of 
samples,  251;  poisonous  substances  used  to 
colour  sugar  confectionery,  254;  flavouring 
with  essences,  265  ;   poisonous  papers 
used  as  wrappers,  256 ;  lists  of  colours, 
the  use  of  which  may  be  permitted  and 
prohibited,  256  ;  anUine  dyes,  258.  De- 
tection of  the  adulterations  of  sugar  con- 
fectionery, 259  ;  vegetable,  animal,  and 
mineral  reds,  260.   Detection  of  yellow 
colours,  261  ;  of  blue  colours,  262  ;  green 
colours,  263 ;  brown  and  purple  colours, 
264 ;  of  bronze  powders,  264 ;  chalk, 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  clay,  265.  Detection 
of  different  kinds  of  starch,  265. 
Sulphuric  Acid,  estimation,  85,  639,  and 
751. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  in  water,  esti- 
mation, 84. 
Supply  of  Water  per  head,  61. 
SuREACE  and  Subsoil  waters,  68. 
Suspended  Matters,  estimation  in  water, 

Sutton,  Mr.,  on  the  adulteration  of  tea, 
127. 

Sykes'  Hydrometer,  799. 


Tacca  Arrowroot,  369. 

T^iA  Solium,  T.  mediocanellata,  T.  echi- 
nococcus,  480. 

Tajoon,  estimation,  108,  744,  723, 

Tapioca,  definition  of  adulteration,  379  ; 
plants  from  which  it  is  obtained,  379; 
characters  of  the  starch  corpuscles,  380, 
figs.  119  and  120.  Manihot  or  Brazilian 
arrowroot,  381;  the  adulterations  of 
tapioca,  381.  Results  of  the  examination 
of  samples,  381.  Detection  of  the  adultera- 
tions, 381. 


Tartaric  Acid,  720.  Detection  and  estima- 
tion, 655,  743. 

Tartaric  Ether,  724. 

Tartrate  of  Potash,  estimation,  743. 

Tea,  definition  of  adulteration,  92  ;  growth 
and  preparation,  92  ;  gathering,  92  ;  black 
and  green  tea,  92  ;  scenting,  93  ;  principal 
kinds  of  black  tea,  93  ;  of  green  tea,  93  ; 
form  of  tea  leaves,  96,  figs.  18  and  19  ; 
minute  structure,  95,  figs.  20,  21,  and  22  ; 
composition  of  tea,  97  ;  extractive 
matter,  98  ;  analj'ses,  99  ;  theine,  100  ; 
volatile  oil,  101  ;  mineral  matter,  101 ; 
composition  of  ash,  103  ;  properties  of 
tea,  104 ;  analysis  of  tea,  106 ;  soluble 
and  insoluble  constituents,  106  ;  estima- 
tion of  nitrogenous  matter,  106 ;  water 
and  ash,  106  ;  volatile  oil,  107 ;  theine, 
107  ;  tannin,  108  ;  gum,  110  ;  cellulose, 
110  ;  analysis  of  ash,  110  ;  estimation  of 
phosphoric  acid,  110 ;  potash.  111 ; 
silica.  111 ;  iron.  111 ;  adulteration  of 
tea,  112  ;  with  foreign  leaves,  112,  fi^s. 
25,  26,  and  27  ;  -nith  lie  tea,  114,  figs.  23, 
24,  and  28  ;  mineral  matter  in  lie  tea, 

117  ;  adulteration  with  mineral  matter, 

118  ;  quantities  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron 
extracted  by  the  magnet,  119  ;  no  iron 
filings  in  tea,  120 ;  artificial  coloration 
and  adulteration,  122  ;  percentage  of  ash 
in  artificiaUy-coloured  green  tea,  123  ; 
ash,  siUca,  and  iron  in  faced  green  teas, 
124  ;  evidence  of  travellers  on  the  facing 
of  tea,  124  ;  evidence  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary committee  on  adulteration,  126  ; 
results  of  the  examination  of  caper,  gun- 
powder, and  other  teas,  129  ;  table  of 
adulterated  caper  teas,  130 ;  table  of 
adulterated  gunpowder  teas,  1 31  ;  copper 
in  tea,  131 ;  sulphate  of  iron,  132 ;  tea 
sif  tings,133 ;  percentage  of  extractive  mat- 
ter and  of  theine  in  adulterated  teas,  133; 
Birmingham  tea  prosecutions,  134 ;  the 
adulteration  of  tea  as  practised  in  this 
country,  134, 7ff7i.  29,  30,  and  31.  Detec- 
tion of  the  adulterations,  138  ;  of  foreign 
leaves,  138  ;  exhausted  tea  leaves,  139  ; 
lie  tea,  140  ;  quartz,  sand,  and  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron,  141 ;  the  facing  of  tea,  141 ; 
ferrocyanide  of  iron  or  Prussian  blue, 
142  ;  indigo,  142  ;  turmeric,  143  ;  black 
lead,  143 ;  china  clay,  143  ;  silicate  of 
magnesia  or  soap  stone,  143  ;  sulphate  of 
lime  or  gypsum,  144  ;  other  substances 
used  for  the  facmg  of  tea,  144. 

Theine,  properties  and  composition,  100 ; 

estimation,  107. 
Thudichum,  Dr.  on  the  manufacture  and 

adulteration  of  sherry,  768. 
Tidy,  Dr.  C.  M.,  on  the  adulteration  of 

tea,  128. 
Tobacco,  detection  in  beer,  704. 
Treacle,  222. 
Trichina  spiralis,  480. 
Trifoil,  325. 

Turmeric,  699 ;  definition  of  adulteration. 
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599  ;  composition,  599  ;  structui-e,  600, 
figs.  195  and  196  ;  adulterations  of  ter- 
meric,  601.  Detection  of  the  adulterations, 
601. 

Typhoid  Fever  caused  by  impure  water,  64. 


Urea,  2. 

Uredo,  310  and  313. 
Uric  Acid,  2. 

Utensils  employed  in  the  preparation  and 
storage  of  food,  819 ;  action  of  the  food 
on  the  vessels,  819  ;  copper  vessels,  820  ; 
iron,  brass,  and  tin  vessels,  820 ;  brass, 
821 ;  glazed  vessels,  822  ;  lead,  823  ;  zinc, 
823  ;  pewter,  823  ;  metal  pipes  and  taps, 
824. 


Vegetables  and  Fruits,  bottled,  493. 

Vegetables,  tinned,  498  ;  definition  of 
adulteration,  498  ;  adulteration  with 
sulphate  of  copper  or  bluestone,  498. 

ViBRIONES,  816. 

Vinegar  and  its  adulterations,  628  ;  defi- 
nition of  adulteration,  628;  formation 
and  occurrence  of  acetic  acid,  629 ; 
different  kinds  of  vinegar,  629  ;  malt 
vinegar,  630  ;  wine  vinegar,  630  ;  sugar, 
beet,  and  cider  vinegars,  631 ;  distilled 
vmegar,  631 ;  the  vinegar  fungus,  631  ; 
the  quick  vinegar  process,  632,  fig.  204  ; 
manufacture  of  acetic  acid  from  wood, 
633  ;  pyroligneous  acid,  634 ;  properties  of 
acetic  acid,  634  ;  different  qualities  'of 
vinegar,  634;  the  adulterations  of 
vinegar,  635 ;  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  corrosive  subhmate,  636.  Results  of 
the  analyses  of  samples,  637;  contami- 
nation with  metals,  638.  Detection  of 
the  adulterations  and  impurities,  638  • 
determination  of  acetic  acid,  639;  of 
sulphuric  acid,  639;  estimation  of 
mineral  acids,  641.  Detection  of  chilUes 
and  other  acrid  substances,  642  ;  burnt 
sugar,  642  ;  pyrohgneous  acid,  642  ;  bitar- 
trate  of  potash,  642  ;  maUc  acid,  642. 
Detection  of  metaUic  impurities,  642  •  iron 
and  zinc,  643.  ' 

VoELCKER,  Dr.,  on  the  adulteration  of  tea, 
128. 


Waklet's  evidence  on  the  adulteration  of 
annatto,  622. 

"Wankltn  on  the  adulteration  of  tea,  128  • 
of  cocoa,  219.  ' 

Wankltn's  and  Frankland's  methods  of 
water  analysis  compared,  80. 

"Warrington's  Method  for  the  detection 
of  minute  quantities  of  copper,  626. 

Water  from  ice,  15 ;  from  snow,  16  : 
rain,  16 ;  distilled,  17 ;  constituents, 
minernl,  18;  gaseous,  19;  organic, 
19  ;  injuricus  properties  of  some  waters, 
on  what  do  they  depend,  20 ;  hardness, 


20;  softening,  24;    quality  of  water, 

25  ;  purification,  26  ;  by  decomposition, 

26  ;  by  oxidation,  27  ;  skeleton  of  sew- 
age, 30;  organic  matter,  ammonia, 
nitric  acid,  significance,  32  ;  nitric  acid 
the  representative  of  decayed  organic 
matter  in  water,  33  ;  previous  sewage 
contamination,  33 ;  purification  by 
filtration,  35 ;  by  precipitation,  36';  living 
organisms  in  potable  water,  37,  figs. 
1 — 17;  f cecal  matter  in  water,  52; 
importance  of  the  microscope  in  the 
examination  of  water,  53  ;  microzymes 
54 ;  standard  of  purity  of  drinking 
water,  57 ;  analyses  of  pure  drinking 
waters,  58  ;  of  impure  waters,  59  ;  supply 
of  water  per  head,  61 ;  impure  water  a 
source  of  disease,  61  ;  organic  acids  in 
water,  62;  affections  of  the  stomach, 
dyspepsia,  by  the  use  of  impure  water. 
63 ;  diarrhoea,  63 ;  dysentery,  63 '; 
cholera,  64 ;  typhoid  fever,  64 ;  scarlet 
fever,  64 ;  malarious  fever  and  ague,  64 ; 
goitre,  65  ;  entozoa,  65 ;  lead  in  water, 

65  ;  action  of  water  on  lead,  zinc,  &c., 

66  ;  effect  of  geological  formation  on 
the  composition  of  water,  67 ;  analysis 
of  water,  68  ;  collection  of  samples,  68  ; 
collection  of  sewage,  69  ;  microscopical 
examination,  69;  physical  characters 
and  appearance,  69  ;  colour  and  clear- 
ness, 69  ;  smell  of  water,  69  ;  taste,  70  ; 
qualitative  chemical  tests ;  70  ;  danger 
of  reliance  on  the  permanganate  test, 
71 ;  quantitative  analysis,  73  ;  estima- 
tion of  organic  matter,  73  ;  ammonia, 
method  of  water  analysis,  74  ;  estimation 
of  free  ammonia,  75  ;  albuminoid  ammo- 
nia, 76  ;  estimation  of  nitrogen  present  as 
nitrates  and  nitrites,  77.  Prankland's 
method  of  water  analysis,  77,  figs.  15  and 
17  ;  Frankland's  method  for  estimating 
the  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  iQ,fig.  16  • 
mineral  constituents  of  water,  determi- 
nation, 83  ;    solid  residue,  83  ;  chlorine, 

83  ;  nitrous  acid,  84 ;  estimation  of 
dissolved  gases,  84 ;  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen,  84 ;  sulphuric  acid,  85  ;  silica, 
iron  and  alumina,  lime  and  magnesia, 

84  ;  soda,  86  ;  combined  carbonic  acid, 
86  ;  phosphoric  acid,  87  ;  calculation  of 
r^ults,  87  ;  determination  of  hardness, 
88;  total  permanent  and  temporary 
hardness,  determination,  90 ;  lead  and 
copper,  detection  and  estimation,  90  • 
suspended  matters,  91. 

Waters,  Aj:rated,  and  their  adulterations, 
661 ;  definition  of  adulteration,  661- 
mani^acture,  661;  soda  water,  663  - 
potash  water,  663 ;  lemonade,  663  • 
ginger  beer,  664;  the   adulterations  of 

tfons  firr*?^;''  contamma. 
^frp.  '  III '  *l^^analysis  of  aerated  bever- 

add;667.  of   the  carbonic 

Wax,  271. ' 
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Weevil,  318. 

"Wheat  Flour,  276. 

Wheat  Mkige,  319. 

WmES,  Australian,  786  ;  analyses,  785. 

Wines,  French,  770  ;  wines  of  the  Roussil- 
lon  district,  780  ;  Perpignan,  Languedoc, 
and  St.  GOles,  780 ;  Bordeaux  wines, 
780  ;  Burgundy,  780  ;  champagne,  781, 
preparation,  782  ;  sparkling  hock,  782  ; 
liqueuring  of  champagne,  783  ;  goose- 
berry,  apple,  pear,  and  rhubarb  cham- 
pagnes, 783. 

WmES,  German,  784  ;  Moselle  wine,  784. 

Wines,  Greek,  784. 

Wrtra  and  its  adulterations,  715  ;  definition 
of  adulteration,  715  ;  the  manufacture  of 
wine,  716 ;  composition  of  the  grape, 
716  ;  of  the  juice  or  must,  716  ;  of  wine, 
718  ;  sugar  of  wine,  718  ;  glycerin,  719  ; 
alcohol,  719  ;  acids,  720 ;  tartaric  acid, 
720  •  maUc,  721 ;  succinic,  721 ;  acetic, 
722  ;  the  fatty  acids,  723;  oenanthic 
acid,  723  ;  tannic,  723  ;  ethers  of  wuie, 
724;  oenanthic  ether,  724  ;  tartaric, 
724;  bouquet  of  wine,  726;  colouriug 
matters,  726 ;  of  white  wines,  726  ;  of 
red  wines,  726  ;  ammonia,  728  ;  albumi- 
nous matter,  728  ;  mineral  constituents, 
of  the  grape,  729  ;  ash  of  grapes,  729  ; 
mineral  constituents  of  wine,  731 ;  table 
of  averages  of  the  analyses  of  wine,  732  ; 
the  extractives,  734;  total  solids,  734; 
the  analysis  of  wine,  -734  ;  estimation  of 
sugar,  734 ;  alcohol  tables,  736  ;  deter- 
mination of  glycerin,  739  ;  estimation  of 
alcohol,  739  ;  by  conversion  mto  acetic 
acid,  741 ;  by  specific  gravity  of  de- 
alcohoUsed  wine,  741 ;  estimation  of  total 


free  acids,  742 ;  volatile  acids,  743 ; 
bitartrate  of  iKitash,  743  ;  total  tartaric 
acid,  743  ;  maUc  acid,  744  ;  tannic  acid, 
744 ;  detection  of  racemic  acid,  745 ; 
succinic  acid,  746 ;  formic  acid,  746; 
estimation  of  ethers  in  wine,  746 ; 
Berthelot's  formula,  747  ;  determination 
of  the  albuminous  matter,  747 ;  of 
ammonia,  749  ;  the  colouring  matters  of 
red  wine,  749  ;  estimation  of  the  mineral 
matter,  750 ;  phosphoric  acid,  750  ;  sul- 
phuric acid,  751 ;  chlorine,  751 ;  the  total 
solids,  751 ;  sugar  table,  752 ;  the 
adulterations  of  wine,  753 ;  dilution 
and  sweetening  of  the  must,  753  ;  regu- 
lation  of  its  acidity,  755  ;  the  colouring 
of  wine,  755  ;  plastering,  756  ;  deplaster- 
ing,  759 ;  fortification,  761 ;  flavouring, 
763  ;  blending,  763  ;  factitious  wines, 
763 ;  lead  in  wine,  764  ;  sherry,  766 ; 
Madeira,  774 ;  Cape  wines,  776  ;  port, 
776  ;  French  wines,  779  ;  German,  784  ; 
Greek,  784  ;  Australian,  785.  Detection  of 
the  adulterations  of  wine,  785  ;  of  cane 
sugar,  785  ;  extraneous  spirit;  786  ;  juice 
other  than  that  of  the  grape,  786; 
colouring  matters,  787 ;  spectroscopic 
discrimination,  790.  Detection  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  792  ;  of -carbonate  of  soda  or 
potash,  792 ;  lead,  792  ;  soleras,  792. 


Yeast,  334. 


Zinc,  action  of  water  on,  66.  Detection,  643, 

817 
Zeine,  302. 
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The  Eev.  Sir  EDWARD  REPPS  JODRELL,  Bart., 

To  Messrs.  Felto     Sms,  27  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

'  When  at  Sail  I  received  an  Analytical  Beport  of  your  SPficiALTTK'  "^ttpp-dv 
=ancl  you  must  forgive  me  for  saying  that  at  first  I  rSded  the  whoTp  ' 
:a  most  egregious  piece  of  humbug.  Having,  however  tS  thp  wfno  l!,  .'^"'''^  "1 
found  it  agreeable  to  the  palate,  I  determined  on  mTown'  reTponsibUitv  to  hav^T^n n,'  '"^ 
^or  myself,  having  fully  also  determined  previously^to  expoSS  hoax  Z^Zln  J.fr^^"^ 
to  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  Analysis  should  it  turn  out  iTv^r  favour  Lvp  Z  n/i?' 
to  forward  you  Professor  Redwood's  (of  the  Phamacentica  S^^^  of  -"^f 
Analysis,  which  says  more  than  I  can  express.  I  am  verrnSiculnr  5^  fn  thn  Britain) 
and  as  I  have  been  hitherto  buying  every-day  Sherrv  at         n  r^o.^  t         ?vine  I  drink, 

(Signed)        EDWAliD  RbppS  JODItELL.' 

FBLTOE  &  SONS 

Are  Sole  Proprietors  and  Importers  of  the 

'SPEC/AL/TE'  SHERRY 

(registered). 

It  has  been  exhibited  as  a  Dietetic  by  special  permission  in  the  Museum  of  the 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Is  now  Adopted  and  Recommended  by  nearly  3,000  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  for  its  valuable  Dietetic  Qualities. 

'  vIi.^W  """r^'l  ^^^d  heat.'-2%«  British  Medical  Journal. 
^...Ji!  Metro^olUar. 
^  Has  a  great  rnedical  reputation.'— ilfec^zra^  Eccord. 

3f.ZaV"  '  ^^^'^^^  "^^^"^S  '^^^  ^  Wia  it  would  be  valuable/ 
.0  t  Jp^^^^SrSlS^^  -  ^-d-s 

SOS.  per  Dozen.    £18  per  Quarter  Cas'.-.    CASK  ONLY.-Carriage  Paid. 

Chief  Establishment~27  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 

City  Offices-8  Union  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G. 

Bxancli  Offices  -Manchester  and  Brighton 
3  M  2 
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THE  PURE  WINE  ASSOCIATION, 

LIMITED, 

22  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Supply  the  07il?/  Sherries  certified  by  competent  Analysts  to  be  free  fron> 

Plaster  of  Paris  and  its  effects. 


SHERRIES. 

strength  Trice  per  dozen 

mtural  Wines,  free  from  Plaster  oH     ^^^^^        proof    30/-  to  36/- 

Paris   J 

finest  Old  Wines,  shipped  free  from^l      ^^^^  3^,  75^^ 

Plaster  of  Pans  J 

RED  WINES. 

Consumo,  Portuguese  Claret,  from  Oporto  Under  26%  proof  24/- 
CoUares,  Portuguese  ^Claret,  from  Lisbon  Ditto  26 1- 

Pinest  Alto  Douro  Ports,  from  Oporto  Prom  30  to  34%  30/-  to  45/- 

BuceUas,  Old   ,     36/- 


The  Alto  Douro  Port,  1869,  is  characterised  in  Drs.  TnuDiCHrJC 
jind  Dtjprk's  'Treatise  on  AVines,'  page  681,  as  '  fine,  full,  pure,  and ^ of  the 
lowest  alcoholicity  of  any  Port  Wine  we  have  met  with  in  this  country-.' 

Consumo,  in  the  samo  Treatise,  as  '  perfectly  pure,  quite  dry,  and  as 
free  from  adventitious  alcohol  as  the  fullest  Burgundies.' 

Extracts  feoiw  Analysis  of  Tt\'elye  Samples  Selected. 
,  '  It  thus  appears  that  the  aA^erage  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  hc\o^v  tJmf 
oUained  by  ns  from  grapes  themselves.  ...  We  have  met  witli  nothing 
comparable  with  them.  .  .  .  In  conclusion,_it  may  be  said  of  the  ines 
of  the  Pure  Wine  Association,  that  they  are  remarkable  for  their  freedom 
from  added  spirit  and  from  plaster,  and,  of  course,  froni  their  effects.  — 
Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D.,  Author  of  '  Food,  and  its  Adulterations,. 
*  Adulterations  Detected,'  and  late  Editor  of  '  Food,  Water,  and  Air. 

Extracts  from  Dr.  Bartlett's  Analysis,  I9th  October  1874. 
'  After  the  most  minute  examination  of  two  samples  of  Sherry,  selected 
svnd  drawn  by  myself  from  the  general  bulk  of  the  Company  s  bins,  I  find 
them  to  be  exactly  as  professed,  free  from  Plaster  and  it.s_  effects.  .  .  . 
*rho  sulphtu-ic  acid  actually  present  in  these  wines  is  less  in  quantity  tliau 
that  found  in  water  certified  to  be  exceptionally  pure  for  dnnking. 
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44s. 

48s. 

60s. 

72s, 
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INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  TEE  FOLLOWING 

WINES  AND  SPIRITS. 

Good  SheiTy,  Pale  or  Gold      ...  ... 

Very  Choice  Sherry   

Port,  of  various  ages  

Marsala   

Good  Claret   

Choice  Dessert  Claret  ...  

White  Bordeaux  

Burgundy  (Eed)  

■Chablis   

•Sparkling  Champagne   

Hock  and  Moselle   24s. 

i'ine  Pale  Brandy   

WINES   IN  WOOD. 

Per  Impl.  GaU.   Per  Octave.   Per  Qr.  Cask.   Per  Hhd.   Per  Bivtt 
s.  d.         £   s.   d.         £   s.   d.         £   s.  £  s. 

Pale  Sherry   9  6  ...    6    5  0  ...  12    0  0  ...  23  10  ...    46  0 

Good  Dinner  Sherry    ...  11  6  ...    8    0  0  ...  15  10  0  ...  30  10         60  0 

Pme  Sherry   14  6  ...    9  15  0  ...  19    0  0  ...  37  10  ...    74  0 

Superior  Sherry    17  6  ...  11  10  0  ...  22  10  0  ...  44  10   ..    88  0 

Choice  Dessert  Sherry  ...  20  6  ...  13    5  0  ...  26    0  0  .  .  51  0 

Old  Sherry    23  6  ...  14  15  0  ...  29    0  0  ...  57    0  .V.' 

Old  Solera's    £114    £125    £137  to  £150  per  Butt. 

Per  Impl.  Gall.   Per  Octave.   Per  Qr.  Cask.   Per  Hhd.    P«j:  Butt 

Good  Port    11  6  ...    8  15  0  ...  17    0  0  ...  33  10  ...    65  0 

^Jiiel'ort    14  6  ...  10    5  0  ...  20    0  0  ...  3d  10  ...    76  0 

Fine  Old  Port    17  6  ...  12    0  0  ...  23  10  0  ...  46  10         90  0 

Choice  Old  Port    20  6  ...  13  15  0  ...  27    0  0  ...  53    0  ...  102  0 

Curious  Old  Port   £120    £135    £148  per  Pipe. 

<^laret    £]4    £17    £20    £25    £30    £40    £50    £63  per  Hhd 

Burgundy  (Eed  and  AVhite)        £20    £30    £35    £40    £50  £63 

Old  Pale  Brandy  ...    21s.    24s.    30s.    36s.  per  Imjaerial  Gallon  " 
Old  Irish  and  Scotch  Whiskey    21s.  per  Imperial  GaUon. 

Messrs.  HEDGES  &  BUTLER  iiivite  attention  to  their  extensive  stock  of  CSOirTP 
OLD  POB-T,  selected  and  bottled  with  the  utmost  care,  and  now  in  the  highest  stoteff 
e)crfection,  embracing  the  famed  vintages  of  1840,  1847,  1858,  1861,  and  18G3--raneine-  in 

prices  from  48s.  to  1205.  per  dozen.  la 

FOREIGN   LIQUEURS  OF   EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

^  on  receipt  of  ^.J^^^^^^^^ 

HEDGES  &  BUTLER 
LONDON  :  155  REGENT  ST.,  W.  I  BRIGHTON :  30  &  74  KING'S  RO. 

(OEIGINALLY  ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1C67). 
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T.  W.  STAPLETON  &  CO.'S  WINE  TARIFF 

(Fob  the  Pke^ent  Season). 

3Jy  Custom  House  Report,  the  largest  Importers  in  England  (not  supplying  the  trade),  duty- 
paid  in  1874  being  76,834  gallons. 

Address  203  REGENT  STREET,  Comer  of  Conduit  Street,  W. 

ESTABLISnED  1833. 


1870  CLARETS.— Pure,  sound  Bordeaux,  Us.  per  dozen,  or  £Q.  os.  per  half 
hhd. ;  £12  per  hhd.,  duty  paid. 

1868  VINTAGE   EPERNAY  CHAMPAGNE.  —  Magnificent  in  quality,, 
brilliant  in  condition,  ripe  for  diinking,  'ids.  per  dozen  quarts  ;  21.?.  pints. 

1868  CREME  DE  BOUZY.— Pale,  delicate,  and  dry,  42s.  per  dozen  quarts, 
24«.  pints. 

1868  L'EMPEREUR  CHAMPAGNE,   Premi^-re  Qualite— a  superb  dry 
wine ;  the  cream  of  the  %i.ntage  ;  quarts,  C2.s. ;  pints,  34s.   And  all  other  brands. 

1860  VINTAGE  PORT.— Mature  and  fit  for  immediate  use,  34s.  per  dozen. 

1864  NATURAL  SHERRY.— This  elegant,  pure,  dry  Xeres,  20s.  per  dozen. 

£.0.5.1.  per  octave;  £10.  in«.  per  quarter-cask ;  or  the  Star  bracd,  24*.,  or 
£G.  6.S.  per  octave,  £12. 12*.  per  quarter-cask. 

1861  MANZANILLAS.— Very  delicate,  at  30s.,  or  £15.  10s.  per  quarter-cask; 

and  the  driest  and  finest  that  can  be  shipped,  36s.  per  dozen.   Specially  recom- 
mended for  invalids,  being  free  fi'om  acidity. 
T.  "W".  STAPLETON  &  CO.  invite  attention  to  tlieir  choice  selection  of  Old  Brandies  and 
superior  mellow  Whiskies,  at  40s.  per  dozen. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

MANZANILLA.— T.  W.  STAPLETON  &  CO.,  of  203  Regent 
Street,  W.,  beg  to  call  particular  attention  at  this  time,  when  Sherry 
Wine  is  so  calumniated,  to  the  folio-wing  correspondence  between  Dr.  Bartlett, 
the  well-known  and  highly-talented  analyst,  and  themselves. 

No.  203  Regent  Street,  W.,  corner  of  Conduit  Street. 
H.  C.  Bartlett.  Esq.,  Ph.D..  F.C.S.  „,      .Tiil.v  11. 1871. 

Dear  Sir,— In  answer  to  auestion  4,292.  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  ot  Commons  on  the 
Adulteration  of  Food  Act,  you  allude  to  IMatizanilla,  which  you  liad  tasted  and  pronounced  excellent 
and  pure  wine  ;  we  shall  he  "lad  to  know  if  the  wine  referred  to  was  that  which  we  supply  to  you,  and 
if  so,  please  let  us  have  your  complete  analysis  and  report  thereon. 

We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  obediently.  SxArLEXOX  &  Co. 


Laboratory,  7  South  Square,  Gray's  Inn.  London,  W.C. 
Iilessrs.  Stapleton  fc  Co..  203  Regent  Street.  .  ^  ,  .Tuly  18, 1874. 

Dear  Sirs  —In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  should  not  have  mentioned  the  name  of  your- 
firm  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  if  I  had  not  been  pressed  to  do  so  by  Lord  Barring- 
ton  and  another  member.  _  ,        _    ,  .  .      ,  ,       .  ...         r    T.-  I 

These  gentlemen  were  anxious  to  learn  from  whom  I  obtained  the  pure  sherries,  particulars  of  which 
re,  by  order  of  the  Committee,  laid  before  them.   As  there  was  no  positive  objection,  I  informed  tlie 


free  from  the  common  defects  of  the  heavier  Spnnish  wines.  The  dietetic  quabties  shown  in  the  uiuilysis 
on  the  other  side  will  especially  recommend  this  JManzanilla  to  all  wlio  have  reason  to  be  careful  in  their 

<<hnipp  of  sherrv  I  am,  faithfully  yours.   

Choice  01  sncrrj.  (Signed)  H.  C.  B.\nTi,ETT,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 

P  S  Please  send  me  the  same  quantity  as  before  to  my  consulting  room  here. 

T.  "W.  STAPLETON  &  CO.  think  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Bartiett,  among  the  numerous  samples  which  came  under  his  notice  froni  some  of  the- 
fli-st  firms  in  the  trade,  endorses  his  grood  opinion  of  their  Manzanilla  hy  using  it  at  his  own 
table,  as  mentioned  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Trices  of  this  Wine,  30s.  per  dozen ;  £7. 15*.  per  octave ;  £15. 10s.  per  quarter-cask. 
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POWNCEBY'S 

Pure  Wines  and  Brandies, 

As  analysed  and  pronounced  '  thoroughly  genuine,'  can 
be  had  in  Small  Quantities 

A±  WHOLE  S^^^JLiE   PRICE  S. 


The  OLD  PORTS  from  the  WOOD 

Are  so  thoroughly  matured  as  to  be  superior  in  character  to  '  Bottled  Wines '  of 
a  much  higher  price,  and  possess  all  the  necessary  qualificatioDs  that  Poet 
Wine  should  contain  to  be  beneficial  in  the  highest  degree. 


The  PALE  FRENCH  BRANDIES, 

Eeing  imported  by  ourselves  and  bonded  many  years  in  this  country,  an 
uniform  age  is  guaranteed,  besides  a  great  saving  being  effected  through  im- 
porting in  bulk.  It  frequently  happens  tliat  Brandy  known  as  '  Case  Brandy  ' 
is  often  sold  much  too  new,  but  bearing  genuine  labels  &c.  the  Public  are 
often  thrown  off  their  guard  and  naturally  disappointed. 


SUPERIOR  OLD  PORT  for  Invalids  .    .  16s.  per  gall.  36s.  per  doz. 
Do-  do.  .    .  18s.     „      40s.  „ 

SHERRY,  moderately  dry,  with  excellent  1  „^ 

flavour  and  body  from  J  ^"'^ 

PURE  FRENCH  BRANDY  (Pale  or  Brown),  21s.  per  gallon,  up 
to  30s.  according  to  Vintage. 


Dr.  HASSALL,  in  his  Eeport  says:— 'The  Pale  French  Brandies  sold  by 
Mr.  Pownceby  are  a  pure  grape  spirit  matured  by  age,  and  valuable  for 
medicinal  or  domestic  purposes.' 


Full  Report  and  Price  Current  by  post. 

S.  POWNCEBY  &  CO.,  356  Oxford  Street  W. 


Advertisements. 


PURE   COGNAC  BRANDY. 


TRADE 


MARK 


BOIZE'S  LIQUEUR  GRAPE  '  BLUE  LABEL'  COGNAC  BRANBY 


GEORGE  BOIZE  &  CO.  of  Cognac,  are  the  sole  shippers  of  this 
celebrated  old  Brandy,  which  they  have  been  advised  tointrodnce  by  influential 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  as  a  true  remedy  for  the  various  complaints 
for  which  people  in  this  country  generally  consume  French  Brandy. 

The  shippers  having  been  aware  for  many  years  past  of  the  inferior  spirits 
ojBfered  to  the  consumer,  under  the  names  of  French  and  British  Brandy 
(so  called  British  Brandy  is  not  pure  Brandy,  not  being  produced  from  the 
juice  of  the  grape),  now  bring  this  unequalled  Liqueur  before  the  notice  of 
Connoisseurs  and  Invalids. 

Beport  by  Arthub  Hill  Hassall,  Esq.,  M.D. 
'  This  Brandy  possesses  a  fine  and  delicate  aroma  and  flavour,  which  are 
in  themselves  characteristic  of  superior  quality.  Although  it  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  it  is  yet  soft  to  the  palate,  indicating  that  it  has 
been  kept  for  some  years,  and  has  thus  become  mellowed  by  age.  Altogether 
it  may  be  said  of  this  Brandy,  that  it  is  very  pxire  and  of  unusual  excellence.' 

The  Wine  Tjjade  Review,  July  1875. 
*  Apparently  with  a  desire  of  founding  a  reputation  upon  quality  rather 
than  upon  low  prices,  Messrs.  Geo.  Boize  &  Co.  of  Cognac  are,  we  understand 
bottling  for  their  "  Liqueur  Geape  "  only  Brandies  of  1848  vintage.' 

The  Grocer,  July  3,  1875. 

'A  new  brand  has  been  introduced  into  the  spirit  market  by  Messrs.  Geo. 
BoiZE  &  Co.  of  Cognac,  under  the  title  of  the  Liqueur  Grape  Blue  Label 
Cognac  Brandy.  This  firm  is  determined  to  found  its  reputation  upon  quality 
rather  than  upon  low  prices,  and  therefore  is  shipping  only  1848  Brandy.' 


BOIZE'S  'LIQUEUR  GRAPE'  BRANDY 

Is  to  be  had  of  all  Wine  Merchants  and  Grocers  in  the  Kingdom,  or  Y/holesale  of 

MESSRS.  GEO.  BOIZE  &  CO., 


61    MARK    LANE,    LONDON,  E.C. 
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RAGGETT'S   NOURISHING  STOUT 

AND 

GOLDEN  HOP  PALE  ALE. 


'I  have  carefully  analysed  Eaggett's  well-known  Nourishing  Stout,  as- 
obtained  from  21  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  and  find  it  to  be  a  genuine,  most 
wholesome,  and  highly  nom^ishing  beverage,  less  heavy  and  consequently  more 
digestible  than  London  Stout  in  general.' 

(Signed)      Aethxte  Hill  Hassall,  M.D. 

'  The  Golden  Hop  Pale  Ale  will  no  doubt  become  as  popular  as  the  well- 
known  Nourishing  Stout,  it  being  scarcely  possible  to  produce  anything  finer  of 
its  kind.'  (Signed)  Aethuk  Hill  Hassall,  M.D. 

CATJTIO]Sr. — The  Public  are  requested  to  note  that  the  words  'Eaggett 
lato  Blockey  '  are  upon  the  Labels  of  each  Cask  and  Bottle  of  the  genuine. 
This  Caution  is  the  more  necessary  as  Brewers  as  well  as  Bottlers  are  adoptino- 
the  word  '  Nourishing  '  upon  Labels  of  their  own  in  imitation  of  oiu-  well- 
known  Trade  Title. 


SARSON'S  VIRGIN  VINEGAR. 


Messrs.  SARSON  &  SON  have  appointed  Special  Agents  in  aJI 
Towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  sale  of  their  Virgin  Vinegar 
in  Pint  and  Quart  Capsuled  Bottles,  the  object  being  to  ensure  to 
the  Public  a  Vinegar  pure  as  first  drawn.  This  Vinegar  will  be 
found  very  superior  to  the  ordinary  vinegar  of  commerce,  the  price 
is  the  same,  namely, 

^cl.  per  r»int.      loa.  i3er  <^uai-t. 


OBSERVE.-Sold  only  in  Capsuled  Bottles  bearing 
our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 
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DAUKES  &  CO. 

BOTTLED  ALE  &  STODT  HERCHANTS, 

FOR  HOME  USE  AND  EXPORTATION", 

EXETER  HALL  VADLTS,  STRAND,  W.C. 
GUINNESS'S  EXTRA  STOUT 

AND 

BASS'S  &  ALLSOPP'S 

PALE  AND  BURTON  ALES. 

THE  SAME  AS  SUPPLIED  TO 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS 

1871  TO  1874. 


Advertisements. 


NUMBER  ONE 
ST.     PAUL'S    CHURCHYARD,  E.C. 

AND 

OXFORD  CIRCUS, 

LONDON,     December  1875. 


We  daily  issue,  gratis,  a  Price  Current,  which  contains  prices  and 
descrii^tions  of  Black  and  Green  Teas,  Coffees,  Cocoas  and 
Chocolates,  Arro^v^oots,  Condiments,  Farinaceous  Food,  Spices,  &c.. 
and  the  arrangements  for  the  free  delivery  of  orders  &c. 

We  extract  from  it  the  following  :  — 

•  At  the  end  of  the  year  1860,  yre  took  advantage  of  the  passing  of  the 
Aot-23rd  and  24th  Victoria,  cap.  84—"  for  Preventing  the  Adulteration  of 
Articles  of  Food  or  Drink,"  to  organise  a  system  of  warranting  all  our  goods. 

'  Another  Act  for  the  same  purpose  was  passed  in  1872— 35th  and  36th 
Viet.,  cap.  74. 

'  These  Acts,  and  some  others,  have  heen  repealed,  and  another  Act 
passed,  called  "The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,"  but  the  system  of 
warranty  we  adopted  in  1860  appears  to  have  anticipated  so  fully  the  principle 
and  requirements  of  this  Act  that  we  continue  to  follow  it,  together  with  what 
improvements  are  possible.' 


DAKIN    &  COMPANY, 

1^  1 :  .\  -  31 E 11  o  II  .V  rs  1  s , 

AND 

PATENTEES   FOR  ROASTING   COFFEE   &c.   IN   SILVER  CYLINDERS. 

NUMBER  ONE 

ST.   FAUL'S   CHURCHYARD,  E.C. 
AND  OXFORD  01  ROUS,  W. 

TEBMS,  Net  Cash.— The  prices  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
are  the  most  moderate  possible  for  the  qualities  supplied. 
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DK  SIEGERT'S 

ANGOSTURA  BITTERS, 

So  justly  celebrated  for  upwards  of  Forty  Years  for  their 
exquisite  Aromatic  Flavour,  were  awarded  *  Honour- 
able Mention  for  Goodness  of  Quality'  at  the  inter- 
national Exhibition  1862,  and  Medal  of  Merit  at  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  1873  (the  highest  distinction  obtain- 
able). 


Used  as  ordinary  Bitters  with  Wine  or  Spirits,  or  taken  in 
Sugared  Water,  they  are  invahiahle  as  an  Appetiser  and  Tonic. 
They  are  most  efficient  in  the  cure  of,  and  are  also  an  excellent 
preservative  against,  Fever,  Diarrhoea,  Cholera,  Liver  Com- 
plaints, &c. 


The  following  is  a  Copy  of  Dr.  NASSAU'S  Report  on 

these  Bitters. 

*  I  have  carefully  analysed  a  sample  of  the  well-known 
Angostura  Bitters  of  Messrs.  Siegert  e  hijos. 

'  I  find  that  they  consist  of  a  mixture  of  certain  bitter, 
aromatic,  and  carminative  substances,  together  with  alcohol,  added 
as  a  preservative  and  solvent,  and  that  they  are  altogether  free 
from  admixture  with  any  dangerous  or  deleterious  compound,  as 
strychnine,  for  example,  so  commonly  present  in  what  are  termed 
pick-me-ups." 

'  These  Bitters  constitute,  in  fact,  a  very  useful  and  whole- 
•some  Tonic  when  employed  in  suitable  cases. 

(Signed)       'ARTHUR  HILL  HASSALL,  M.D.' 

Author  of  '  Food  and  its  Adulterations,'  '  Adidteraiions 
Detected,'  and  late  Editor  of  '  Food,  Water,  and  Air  J 
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JOHNSON   &  CO.'S 

CANTERBURY  PALE  ALE. 


Brewed  and  Fermented  Uoh~        by  a  special  process  for 

%iA     \      BRE.WERS    /     /  # 

Exportation  in  Bottle  \^S^^J/      to  Hot  Climates. 


Dry  Cooperage  Casks,  containin.g  4  doz.  quarts,  8/-  per  doz.. 
"  M  8         pints,    5/6  ,, 

Cases  corLtaining  1  doz.  quarts   ^  8/6 

»  2    „   pints    5/9  ^' 

The  Cases  of  2  dozen  pints  are  prepared  for  the  Spanish  Colonies, 
South  America,  West  Indies,  &c.,  and  are  an  exact  weight  of  27  kilogrammes'; 
— 21  of  these  cases  go  to  the  ton  measurement. 

The  prices  are  for  quantities  over  20  dozen  quarts  or  40  dozen  pints,  in- 
less  quantity  4d.  per  dozen  quarts  and  2d.  per  dozen  pints  extra.  Johnson  & 
Co.  take  the  Customs'  drawback. 

Free  on  board  in  the  docks  in  London,  .Southampton,  Dover,  or  New- 
haven,  less  5%  for  cash  on  delivery  of  bills  of  lading. 

JOHNSON  &  c o;s 

CANTERBURY  PALE  ALE 

(In  Bulk). 

Draught  Ale,  in  hogsheads,  £20  per  ton  of  4  hogsheads 

barrels    ...   £22  „  6  barrels, 

kilderkins    £24  „         12  kilderkins. 

Free  on  board  in  the  docks  in  London,  Southampton,  Dover  or  New- 
haven,  less  2^9^  for  cash  on  delivery  of  bills  of  lading.  '  ' 

The  season  for  exporting  Draught  Ale  commences  on  November  1st  and 
terminates  on  March  30th  for  distant  markets.  European  ports  can  be  shinned 
to  every  month  except  August  and  September. 

JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Brewers,  CANTERBURY; 

AND  G4  Basinghall  Street,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Agencies  in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Shanghai,  Gibraltar,  ^-c.  ^-c. 
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THE 

COMPRESSED  TEA  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

56  SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E. 


'THHE  Leaf  of  the  Tea  Plant  is  a  structure  consisting  entirely 
of  cells  ;  each,  cell  is  a  closed  sac,  composed  of  an  imperforate  membrane, 
'■containing  the  soluble  ingredients  that  form  the  infusion.  The  'making'  of 
Tea,  from  the  leaves  as  imported,  ruptures  only  a,  portion  of  these  ceUs ;  but 
if  the  leaf  be  submitted  to  a  very  high  pressure,  the  entire  mass  of  cells  is 
broken  open,  admitting  the  hot  water  to  all  alike,  thus  causing  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  quantity  required  to  be  used,  it  being  easy  of  demonstration  that 
07ie  pound  of  Compressed  Tea  produces  a  liquor  about  equal  in  quantity, 
•quality,  and  strength  to  that  produced  by  two  pounds  uncompressed. 

Each  Packet  contains  half-a-pound,  which  is  sub-divided  into  half-ounces, 
'thus  enabling  the  Consumer  to  regulate  his  requirements  with  certainty. 

The  Company  only  selects  Tea  of  undoubted  purity,  and  the  process  it 
undergoes  prevents  the  possibility  of  adulteration,  in  proof  of  which  the 
Public  is  referred  to  the  following  extract  from  the  Analytical  Keport  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D.:— 

'  I  have  subjected  samples  both  Compressed  and  Uncompressed  of  the 
'Tea  of  the  Compressed  Tea  Company  (Limited)  to  full  chemical  analysis 
-and  microscopical  examination,  and  find  them  to  be  of  good  quaZitt/  and 
perfectly  genuine. 

'  The  Compressed  Tea  is  more  fragrant  than  the  Uncompressed,  and, 
■  owing  to  the  rupture  of  many  of  their  component  cells,  yields  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  extractive  matter  and  of  the  active  constituents  of  the  Tea  than 
the  Uncompressed. 

*  The  compression  of  Tea  into  Cakes  constitutes,  in 
my  opinion,  a  HEAL  and  IMPORTANT  improvement 
In  tlie  treatment  of  Tea. 

(Signed)  '  ARTHUR  HILL  HASSALL,  M.D.' 

Author  of  '  Food  and  iti  Adulterations'  '  AduUerations 
Delected,'  late  Editor  of  '  Food,  IVater,  and  Air.' 
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REFORT    OTV  THE 

BLACK    AND     GREEN  TEAS 

IMPORTED  BY 

MESSRS.   HORNIMAN   &  CO. 

Lonsrxjoisr. 

The  AXALYTicAL  Sanitary  Ixstitutiox, 

2  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  London. 

the?aTt'^?i,«n^lH^''^)?^^^^^  passed  awy  since  I  first  drew  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  all  the  China  Green  Teas  and  many  of  the  Black  sorts  imported 
into  this  country  were  _  artificially  coloured,  painted,  or  faced  with  Tious 
organic  and  inorganic  pigmentary  matters.  This  practice  I  then  denounced 
and  I  have  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  continuing  to  do  so  since  tharperiod 
In  fact,_  from  more  extended  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  subiectfl  am 
of  opinion  that  he  practice  is  one  which  ought,  in  the  interest  of  cSmerT 
to  be  condemned  m  the  strongest  possible  terms  i-onfeumers, 

menN  of^Tp/jf     'T'  °^  Tea  Warehouses  containing  consign- 

1     I        ^^f  ^T""^'  Sorniman,  and  I  secured  samples-  therefrom 
which  I  snbsequently  submitted  to  analysis.    I  likewise  then  visited  and 
inspected  Messrs   Horniman's  Warehouse  in  Wormwood   Street  ecurin^ 
samples  there  in  like  manner,  as  well  as  from  some  of  the  appoiS  Accents  of 
f'JrreiSrr^^^^  .sampl^s^lm/oblain^  t 

The  whole  of  the  Teas  thus  obtained  have  been  subiected  to  fnll  Pvnm.-.c 
tion  and  analysis  with  the  following  results  ._        ^^^^jectea  to  lull  examina- 

f-ign  leaf  being  i/Jy  one  of'^hVLples  '  ^"^'^ 

2nd.  That  the  whole  of  the  Green  Teas  were  onlirplv  f...  -p      ^  • 
colouring  matters-the  turmeric,  ZirZsTul'ZlTe  sS^ 
of  magnesia,  or  soap,  stone,  &c.— with  which  flif,  Phtr^.r 
are  so  constantly  faced.  ^^'^  ^^^^^  Teas 

3rd.  That  the  whole  of  the  Teas  from  Mocc^o  tr     •  , 
Bonded  Warehouses,  from  their  Wlon  W^^^ 

appointed  Agents,  ^ereTf  good  S^Jal  'lr"'''  ^^^^^^^^'^ 
they  furnishid  th;  full  propSl^of  0^^..  "^^Senume,  and  that 
of  good  Tea.  P^-oportion  of  extractive  matters  characteristic 

(Signed)         ARTHUR  HILL  HASSALL,  M  D 

'^^"^^rntl&Z^^^^  Commisssio'n  o'f  the 

of  •  ^^^onsDet^^ 

SOLD  IN  PACKETS  BY  3,5387gENTS;^HEMISTS,  CONF^ 
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NINE  EXHIBITION  MEDALS  AWARDED  TO  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


FRY'S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

Th.is  Cocoa  owes  its  Delicious  Flavour  to  the  use  of  the  celebrated 
Caracas  Nut,  combined  with  other  choice  descriptions,  specially- 
selected  for  their  peculiar  excellence,  and  invigorating  qualities. 

•  Caracas  Cocoa  lias  ever  been  considered  the  best  of  all  that  is  produced 
upon  tlie  American  soil.' — ^R.  T.  C.  Middleton,  Consul-General,  Caracas. — 
Journal  of  Applied  Science. 

'  No  more  delicious,  refreshing,  nourishing,  and  wholesome  beverage  has 
ever  been  manufactured.' — Moiming  Post. 

'  A  packet  can  easily  be  obtained,  and  its  delicate  flavour  and  fine  aroma 
ensiu'e  its  adoption  as  a  beverage  for  breakfast  or  supper.' — Standard, 

'  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.' — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hassa.ll. 

A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.' — Standard. 


FRY'S  EXTRACT  OF  COCOA. 

In  Qd.  Packets,  Is.  and  2s.  Tins. 

A  perfectly  pure  and  delicious  beverage,  prepared  exclusively  from 
choice  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil,  and  of  great  value 
to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet.  Purchasers  of  this 
class  of  Cocoa  should  ask  for  '  Fry's  Extract  of  Cocoa.' 

'  The  "  Extract  of  Cocoa,"  which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of 
superfluous  oil,  than  which,  if  properly  prepared,  there  is  no  nicer  or  more 
wholesome  preparation  of  Cocoa.'— f'ooc?,  Water,  and  Air,  Dr.  Hassall. 


FRY'S  CARACAS  CHOCOLATE. 

In  i  Ih.  and  \  lb.  Calces.    Yellow  Wrappers. 

This  really  excellent  and  delicious  Chocolate  is  also  prepared  with 
Caracas  and  other  choice  Cocoas,  long  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  finest  Chocolates  of  Europe.  It  is  offered  at  a  very  moderate  price, 
and  the  Manufacturers  confidently  challenge  for  it,  competition  with 
any  other  Chocolate,  whether  of  English  or  Foreign  Manufacture,  at  a 
similar  price. 

'  Fry's  Caracas  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  fulfil  every  possible  requirement  for 
convenience,  f(jr  flavour,  and  for  purity.'— Coi«ri  Circular. 
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SCHWEITZER'S 

COCOATI  NA. 

ANTI-DYSPEPTIC  COCOA  OE  CHOCOLATE  POWDEE. 


GUARANTEED  PURE 
SOLUBLE  COCOA,' 
WITHOUT  ADMIXTURE. 


STRONGLY  RECOMMENDED 
BY  THE  FACULTY 
FOR   FAMILY  USE. 


CocoATmA  is  the  highest  class  of  Soluble  Cocoa  or  Chocolate  in  a  cor, 
centrated  form,  consisting  solely  of  the  finest  Cocoa  Beans  withourSu^ar  tt 

THE  FACULTY  pronounce  it  'the  most  nutritious  oerfectlv  Hits^^^f.hia 

HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  ENTIRE  MEDICAL  PRES<! 

COCOATINA  will  bear  the  Strictest  Cke,uieal  I^tigatiJ 
It  IS  prescribed,  with  great  success,  for  delicate  Temales  pirl  OWM.^ 

^^^^^  ^^^^  ^esS^e^ -S:-; 

it  ^^^^^^^t^^^^^:^^;^^  ^^^^^ 

ened  yet  weakened  with  Arrowroot  Starch  &c    nJT^  ^f^^' 
teaspoonful  being  sufficient  for  a  cnp  of  Cocof  /;  J  ^1.  l/'l''^^/  '^f^'''/ 
hcdfpenny),  and  !wo  or  more  for  a  cSp  of  Scikte 

Dr.  AuTHiTB  mxjL  Hassall  says  in  Food,  Water,  and  Air 
This  preparation  has  more  than  once  been  brought  under  n„r  ^,„f  \  , 

the  same  result.   It  consists  entirely  of  the  powdw-  fof  a^ntl2n  ^""^  ^^"''^ys  with 

the  very  best  qualities  of  the  Cocoa  Bean/S^ut  the  Rnlan^^f  V^  -i^^^^  fineness]  of 
or  Arro^Toot.  It  is  consequently  full  of  aroma  and  flavS^^  Starch, 
ible  than  are  most  Cocoas,  tMckened  and  yet  ■«T«C/by  SixturV  "^"'^^  '^^^^^t' 

larmaeeous  matter.'  ^  aamixture  with  large  quantities  of 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  OK  THE  LABEL  OF  EACH  PACKET. 

BetaUcd     Air-tigM  Tin  ^^^^'^^^•^T^^  M.,  4-0.,  ly  Ckemists, 

SOLE  PEOPEIETOES 

H.  SCHWEITZER  &  CO.,  lO^Adam  St..  London,  W.C. 
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BARRY  &  CO. 

CHICORY,  COCOA,  AND  MUSTARD  MANUFACTURERS, 

29  &  30  ROPEMAKER  STREET, 


AND 


6  TYPE  STREET,  FINSBURY,  LONDON,  E.G. 

Bonded  Export  Warehouse : 

GRAND  SURREY  DOCKS,  LONDON,  S.E. 


BABEY  ^  CO.  beg  to  coil  special  attention  to  the  following  Leading 
Articles  of  their  Manufacture:— 

PBEPABED  COCOA  in  ^Ib.  packets.  Is.  per  lb.  PEABL  COCOA, 
ilb  packet,  8d.  per  lb.  Also  HOMCEOPATHIC  COCOA,  in  tin-foil 
packets.  BOCK  COCOA,  and  GENUINE  FLAKE  COCOA. 
PUEE  TBINIDAD  COCOA  NIBS,  guaranteed  perfectly  free  from 

any  colouring  matter. 
And  every  other  description  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 


BARRY  &  CO.'S  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

The  Extra  Strong  and  Donble  Superfine  qualities  are  prepared  from 
the  choicest  Brown  and  White  Mustard  Seed,  combining  great  pungency 
■with  delicate  flavour.  

BARRY  d  CO.  guarantee  every  article  of  their  manufacture 
to  be  perfectly  free  from  any  injurious  ingredients. 
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THE  'WARRANTED^  PICKLES. 

DB.  HASSALIi'S  KEPORT.-' These  Pickles  have  been  subjected  by  me  to  carefii 
-Analysis,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

They  were  found  to  be  free  from  the  smallest  trace  of  Copper  and  of  uneombined 
.Sulphuric  Acid. 

'  23rd  November,  1870.  (Signed)  'ARTHtm  HILL  HASSALL,  M.T>.' 

PRErAP.ED  ONXY  BY 

48  &  49  WELLCLOSE  SQUARE,  and  10  &  12  PELL  STREET,  LONDON,  E. 

SELECTED   VEGETABLES.        PUREST   GRAIN  VINEGAR. 

Established  40  YEAit-s, 


CADBURYS 
COCOA  ESSENCE, 

CVABAIVTKED  PURE  A1VI>  SOIiUBIiE, 

Is  now  taken  by  thousands  as  a  light  and  invigorating  Beverage  who  could  not  before  use 
♦  Prepared  Cocoa,'  owing  to  its  being  too  thick  and  heavy,.  It  is  three  times  the  strength  of 
the  best '  HomcEopathic  Cocoas,'  to  which  starch  and  sugar  is  added. 

CADBURY'S  MEXICAN  CHOCOLATE 

(In  Blue  Wrapper)  Consists  solely  of  the  Finest  Cocoa  and  White  Sugar, 

EDWARD  PINKi~~PiCI(LE8~ 

ARE   THE  BEST. 

ALSO 

JAIS,  JELUES,  AID  lAElAIlDE, 

OF  VERY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

The?/  can  be  obtained  of  Grocers  or  Oibnen  throii<jhout  the  United  Kingdom 


The  Akalytical  Saxitaut  Ixsnxunox. 

14  John  Stiieet,  Adelphi,  LoN-miJf.- 
Wi  February  1874. 

I  have  carefully  analysed  two  samples  of  the  Pickles  prepared  by  Mr.  E  PINK  ThWv 
arc  made  with  good  strong  vinegar,  entirely  free  from  uneombined  sulphuric  aciii  I'h^ 
vegetables  employed  are  of  good  quality,  and  carefully  selected.  A  minute  search  was  nmd^ 
for  copper,  but  not  a  trace  of  that  metal,  so  frequently  present  in  Pickles,  could  be  detected 

ARTHUR  HILL  HASSALL,  M.D. 
Author  of  'Food  and  its  Adulterations,'  'AduUeratimt  Detecl^.L 
and  late  Editor  of  'Food,  ^YaU^r,  and  Air  ' 
3  N  2 
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EDWARD  PINK'S  MARMALADE 

IS   THE  BEST. 

Prepared  "by  Steam  Macliinery  of  the  Finest 
Seville  Oranges  and  Kefined  Sugar. 


ALSO 


JAMS,  JELLIES,   PICKLES,  &  SAUCES 

OF  VERY  SUPERIOR  aUALITY. 

TJiey  can  he  obtained  of  Grocers  or  Oilmen  throughoxU  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Analytical  Saxitart  Institution, 

2  Adelphi  Tkurace,  Strand,  London. 
Wi  Februmij  1874. 

I  have  recently  visited  the  Manufactory  of  Mr.  EDWARD  PINK,  and  have  made  myself 
tlioroiighly  acquainted  with  the  process  of  Manufacture  of  Marmalade  therein  pursued.  I 
find  that  much  care  is  bestowed  upon  its  preparation,  it  being  made  by  the  aid  of  appro- 
priate and  ingenious  machinery  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  I 
find  further,  that  the  Marmalade  is  prepared  (with  the  exception  of  a  srmll  quantity  of 
Apple  Jelly,  which  is  used  to  soften  and  mellow  the  strong  bitter  of  the  Orange)  entirely 
from  the  « SevUle  Orange,'  and  that  it  is  free  from  the  smallest  trace  of  copper  and  other 
imourities.   Of  the  wholesomeness  of  Orange  Marmalade  when  thus  prepared,  nothing  need 

ARTHUR  HILL  HASSALL,  M.D. 


TTJRE  BLACK  TEA,  PTTEE  COFEEE, 

PURE  UNCOLOURED  GREEN  TEA. 

THE  BEST  ANiCHEAPEST  BLACK  TEA. 

STKONG  to  FINE  BLACK  TEA, 
Is.  4d.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  2s.  3d.,  and  2s.  6d.  per  Pound. 

40s.  -wortli  sent  carriage  free  to  any  railway  station  or  market  town 
in  England  or  Wales,  on  receipt  of  40s.,  by 

PHILLIPS  &  CO.,  Tea  Merchants, 

8  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

PRIME    COFFEE,   Is.  4d.,   Is.  6d.,   Is.  8d. 

A  Price  and  Store  List  containing  Dr.  Hassall's  last  report  on  Phu-lips- 
AND  Company's  Teas,  is  sent  post  free  on  application. 
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CEOSSE  &  BIACK¥ELL, 

PURVEYORS  TO  THE  QUEEN, 
SOHO   SQUARE,  LONDON, 

Direct  attention  to  tlie  following  articles  of  their  Manufacture, 
whicli  always  bear  tlieir  Name  and  Address  on  the  Labels. 

pURE  PICKLES  m  MALT  YINEGAK 
CAPT.  WHITE'S  ORIENTAL  PICKLES, 

an  exquisite  compound  of  sweets  and  sours. 

pURE   MALT  VINEGAR  of  miiform  strength. 

and  flavour,  in  Imperial  pint  and  quart  bottles. 

SAUCES   FOR   FISH,    GAME,  &c. 
pOTTED  MEATS  and  FISH  in  fancy  tins  and  jars 
MOCK  TURTLE,  OX-TAIL,  HARE,  GRAVY, 

 JULIENNE,  and  MULLIG-ATAWNY  SOUPS. 

JAMS,  JELLIES,  and  ORANGE  MARMALADE 

made  from  fresh  Fruit  and  with  refined  Sugar  only. 

(JALVES' -  FEET   JELLY  in  bottles,  Orange^ 

Lemon,  Madeira,  and  Vanilla  flavours. 

JTLAVOURING  ESSENCES,  distilled  from  the 

Fresh  Fruits  and  Spices,  Orange,  Lemon,  Vanilla,  Almond,  Ginger,  Mace,  &c. 

Crosse  &  Blackwell's  Genuine  Mamtfaetiires  always  hear  their  Name  and 
Address  on  the  Labels,  and  may  be  obtained  of  Grocers,  Chemists,  and  Italian 
Warehousem.cn  throughout  the  World. 


DP  O  I  KT  "V  ^  L  I  X)  S  _ 

CLEAR  TURTLE  and  other  SOUPS.     BEEF  TEA  and  ESSENCE  of  BEEF. 
ESSENCE  of  CHICKEN  and  CHICKEN  BROTH.    CALVES'-FEET  JELLIES. 

PIIEPAHED  BY 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen,  Soho  Square,  Loudon. 

May  be  obtained  of  most  Grocers,  Chemists,  and  Italian  "Warehousemen. 
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BATGER  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURING 

CONFECTIONERS, 

BROAD  STREET,  RATCLIFF,  LONDON,  E. 

CITY  OFFICES,  SALE  ROOMS,  AND  FANCY  GOODS  MANUFACTORY- 

96,  97,  &  98  HOUNDSDITCH,  E. 

Established  in  Bisliopsgate  Street,  ia  1748. 

CANDIED  PEELS. 
LOZENGES  of  every  description. 
COMFITS  and  MIXED  CONFECTIONERY. 
BOILED  SUGAR  CONFECTIONERY. 
JUJUBES  and  PASTILLES. 
BOTTLED  FRUITS. 

JAMS  and  PRESERVES  of  every  kind., 
CRYSTALLIZED  and  PLACES  FRUITS 
BRIGHT  TABLE  JELLIES,  CALFSFOOT,  &c.. 

Cossacks,  Bon-Bons,  Bride  Cake  Ornaments,  Gum  Paste  G-oods^, 
and  the  Largest  Assortment  of  Ornamental  Confectionery 
in  the  Kingdom  always  on  view  at 
96,  97,  &  98  HOUNDSDITCH. 
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UNPAEALLELED  SUCCESS  OF 

GOODALL'S  WORLD-RENOWNED 

HOUSEHOLD  SPECIALITIES, 


aOODALL'S  BAKING^-F^OWDEI^. 


aOOD ALL'S  QuiisriisrE  WnSTE. 


DK,.   HASSAEL'S  FOOE. 

A  Single  Trial  Solicited  from  those  who  have  not  yet  tried  these 

splendid  preparations. 


GOODALL'S    BAKING  POWDER. 

THE   BEST  IN   THE  WORLD. 

The  cheapest  because  the  best,  and  indispensable  to  every  household,  and 
an  inestimable  boon  to  housewives.  Makes  delicious  Puddings  without  eggs. 
Pastry  without  butter,  and  beautiful  Ught  Bread  wthout  yeast.  Sold  by 
Grocers,Oilmen,  Chemists,  &c.,  in  Id,  Packets,  Gd.,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  Tins. 

Prei)aredby  GOODALL,  BACKHOUSE,  &  CO.,  LEEDS. 


YORKSHIRE  RELISH. 


BADE  3IARK. 


The  most  Delicious  Sauce  in  the  World. 

This  cheap  and  excellent  Sauce  makes  the  plainest  viands  palatable,  and 
the  daintiest  dishes  mors  delicious.  To  Chops,  Steaks,  Fish,  &c.,  it  is 
incomparable.  Sold  by  Grocers,  Oilmen,  Chemists,  &c.  in  Bottles,  6d.,  Is., 
and  2«.  6d,  each. 

Prepared  by  GOODALL,  BACKHOUSE,  &  CO.,  LEEDS. 


GOODALL'S   QUININE  WINE. 

The  best,  cheapest,  and  most  agreeable  tonic  yet  introduced.   The  best 
1^     remedy  known  for  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite,  General  Debility,  &c.  &c. 
''^   Eestores  delicate  invaUds  to  health  and  vigour.   Sold  by  Chemists,  Grocers, 
&c.,  at  Is.,  Is.  lid.,  2s,,  and  2s.  2d.  each  Bottle. 

Prepared  by  GOODALL,  BACKHOUSE,  &  CO.,  LEEDS. 
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GENUINE  PICKLES, 


PEEPAEED    SOLELY  BY 


yN.  8c   D.  HARVEST, 

DOWGATE     DOCK,  LONDON 

Ma^  be  obtained  from  all  die  leading  Grocers  in 


Aeeedaee 
Abergavenny 
Alford 
Alnwick 
Ampthill 
Aylesbury 
Banbury 
Bedford 
Brighton 
Berwick 
Bewdley 

BiLSTON 

Birmingham 

Bristol 

Cambridge 

Cardiff 

Canterbury 

Cheltenham 

Colchester 

Coventry 

Croydon 

Darlington 

Derby 

Dorchester 

Dover 


Doncaster 
Dudley 
Ely 
Exeter 
Falmouth 
Folkestone 
Gloucester 
Grantham 
Great  Bridge 
Grimsby 
Goole 
Guernsey 
Hastings 
Hull 

Horncastle 

Ipswich 

Jersey 

Kidderminster 

Lincoln 

Lowestoft 

Landport 

Margate 

Mansfield 

Middlesborough 


Nottingham 
Newport 

NoRTHAiyiPTON 

Oldbury 

Oxford 

Peterborough 

Portsmouth 

Plymouth 

Penzance 

Ryde 

Ramsgate 

Retford 

Southampton 

Spalding 

Sheffield 

Scarborough 

tonbridge 

Taunton 

Tavistock 

Wolverhampton 

Whitby 

Winchester 

Wisbeach 

York 

Yarmouth 


AITD  K-EAKLY  EVEBY  TOWU  IW  THE.KUyTGDQM. 


ALSO 


HARVEST'S   GENUINE   ESSENCE  OF  ANCHOVIES, 


AND 


HARVEST'S   BENGAL  PICKLE. 


W.  &  I.  HAEYEST,  DOW&ATE  EOCK,  LOmOI 
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FARINACEOUS  FOOD 

Has  been  extensively  used  by  the  Public  for 
upward  of  §0  YEARS, 

And  well-known  as  superior  to  all  descriptions  of  Food 

FOR    INFANTS    AND  INVALIDS. 

JOIST  ATHAlSr   PER.EIRA,  M.D. 

AND 

AR.THUR    HILL    HASSALL,  M.D. 
Give  the  following  Reports:— 

'  I  have  carefully  examined  and  repeatedly  prescribed  "Hards*  Farinacecus  Food"  (see 
Pereira's  "  Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet,"  pages  309  and  473,  &c.)  which  is  prepared  from  the- 
most  nutritious  of  the  Cereal  grains.  It  combines  both  nitrogenised  and  non-nitrogenised 
alimentary  principles,  and  for  a  very  valuable  Food  for  Children  and  Invalids. 

'JOK"ATHA]Sr   PEEEIBA,   M.D.,  F.R.S. 

♦  47  Finsbnry  Square,  '  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital, 

'Julyl,  1843.' 


'  I  have  recently  exammed  -with  much  care,  both  microscopically  and  chemically,  the 
article  known  as  "  Hards'  Farinaceous  Food,"  which  has  now  been  before  the  public  foi  so 
many  years. 

'  I  find  it  to  be  carefully  prepared,  to  be  perfectly  genuine,  and  liighly  nutritious ;  Ibose 
results  being  corroborated  by  many  previous  examinations  of  the  article  made  at  vai  ious- 
times,  during  the  past  few  years,  and  entirely  -without  the  knowledge  of  the  proprietor. 

'  It  possesses  certain  important  advantages  over  the  majority  of  Food  sold  for  Infanta 
and  Invalids,  it  being  more  digestible,  and  in  the  large  proportion  of  gluten  which  it  contains, 
aiid  which  is  the  blood  and  flesh-producing  constituent  of  the  Food.  The  greater  number 
of  Farinaceous  Foods  sold,  consist  wholly  of  atTOwroot  or  starch,  which  do  not  contain 
gluten  or  nitrogen  in  any  fomi,  and  such  articles  are  therefore  wholly  destitute  of  any 
principle  from  which  blood  and  flesh  can  be  formed,  so  that  infants  fed  exclusively  upon 
them  would  be  in  danger  of  djang  from  actual  starvation.  This  fact  cannot  be  too  generally 
impressed  upon  Mothers,  and  all  persons  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  Children. 

'ABTHUB  HILL   HASSALL,  M.D. 

'  Analyst  of  the  Lancet  Sanitary  Commission, 
'  Author  of  "  Food  and  its  Adulterations,"  &c. 
'  "Wimpole  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W.'  '  Feb.  1,  I860.' 


Sold  in  all  parts  of  the  world  hy  Chemists,  Patent  Medicine  Vendors,  and 
Italian  Warehousemen,  in  Is.  and  2s.  Packets,  and  Tin  Cases  Is.  6d.  each;  and 

WHOLESALE   AT  THE 

ROYAL  VICTORIA   MILL,  DARTFORD, 
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NEAVE'S  FOOD 


FOR 


TRADE 


INFANTS  AND  INVALIDS, 

Is  a  pre^yaration  from  the  finest  description-, 
of  Cereal  Grains. 


It  is  rich  in  albumenoids,  starch,  phosphates,  cellulose,  &c.,  and  is  highly 
reeoramended  by  medical  men  and  others,  who  hare  brought  up  their  own 
children  upon  it. 

Dr.  C.  A.  CA5IER0N,  of  Dublin,  says  of  this  food— 
'This  is  an  excellent  Food,  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  infants  and  young  persons. 
It  contains  a  small  though  sufficient  quantity  of  very  fine  bran,  which  being  rich  in  phos- 
phates and  potash,  is  of  the  greatest  utility  in  supplying  the  bone-forming  and  other  indis- 
pensable elements  of  food.  The  albumenoids.  or  flesh-forming  ingredients  of  this  food  are 
very  abmidant ;  and  its  large  percentages  of  fat-producing  materials  will  effectually  contri- 
bute to  the  maintenance  of  the  heat  and  work  of  the  animal  mechanism.  Although  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  young,  tliis  food  may  be  used  with  advantage  by  persons 
of  all  ages. 

Tlie  late  Dr.  Laxkkster,  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Middlesex,  said— 
A  \  examined  specimens  of  Neave's  Pauinaceous  Food  for  Infants  and  Invalids, 
and  find  it  to  consist  of  carefully  prepared  flour  fi'om  cereal  grains,  and  to  be  free  from  any 
impurities  or  substances  of  an  injurious  character.  I  have  also  tested  dietetically  the  Food" 
prepared  according  to  the  directions  for  use,  and  have  found  it  to  be  a  very  agreeable 
article  of  diet.  I  have  pleasure  in  recommending  it,  especially  for  children,  as  containing,  in 
aue  proportion,  the  flesh-forming  and  heat-giving  elements  of  food.' 

From  Dr.  Hassall,  Author  of  '  Food  and  its  Adulterations,'  and  other  "Works. 

«  The  chemical  analysis  of  a  sample  of  Neave's  Food,  recently  made  by  me,  furnishes  the. 
lollowmg  results : —  '  ^  j  > 

Moisture   5-77  per  cent. 

Nitrogen,  3'07  per  cent.,  equal  to 

gluten  (the  flesh-forming  element)     18-08  ,, 

Fatty  Matter   !)-.3!)  „ 

Starch,  gum,  cellulose,  &c   71-51  ,, 

Saline  matter,  chiefly  phosphates.  . .       l-'35  „ 
'  These  results  are  remarkable  in  several  respects  ;  as  for  the  small  quantity  of  moisture 
contained  in  the  article,  the  large  amount  of  the  flesh-forming  material,  of  fatty  matter 
and  of  phosphates.   Further  they  demonstrate  that  this  Food  is  of  a  highly  nourishing 
character,  and  admirably  suited  for  the  sustenance  of  Infant  Children  and  of  Invalids  ' 


Many  other  medical  and  private  testimonials  might  be  added,  but  they  arc  unne- 
cessary, as  a  trial  will  be  a  most  satisfactory  proof  of  excellence^ 


Neave's  Food  is  sold  in  Shilling  Tins   by  Chemists  and  Grocers 

at  home  and  abroad. 


J.  R.  NEAVE  &  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS,  FORDINGBRIDGE 
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SILVER  MEDAL, 
PARIS    EXHIBITION,  1867, 


SAVORY  &  MOORE'S 


TRADEfn'MAaKi 


<3 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES. 

Specially  prepared  on   the  principles  recommended  by 

BARON  LIEBIG. 


past, 


"The  Infant  Prince  has  taken  this  Food  for  some  months 
and  thrives  upon  it  as  a  Prince  should."— Dr.  Richardson. 

MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  TESTIMONY. 

"  In  the  preparation  of  an  infant's  food,  required  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  ni<rht 
■ihe  saving  of  time  and  hvitble  is  of  the  utmost  ifuportance.    'The  Infants'  Footf  of 

Messrs.  Savory  &  Moors  is  a  real  improvement  '  on  the  ordinary  preparations."  

  The  Lancet. 

_  _  "  We  can  tell  from  our  own  experience  that  this  Food  once  tried,  becomes  a  favor- 
ite in  the  nursery,  and  that  children  thrive  well  on  it." — Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 

''  Savory  &  AIoore  have  saved  mothers  and  nurses  much  time  and  trouble  by 
■supplymg  them  with  a  Food  eor  Infants  in  a  very  convenient  form,  and  of  a  composition 
that  can  always  be  relied  on.  It  can  be  taken  when  nothing  else  can.  It  has  been 
■analysed  and  examined  by  Drs.  Lankkster  and  Richardson  and  has  been  practically 

TESTED  ON  NO  LESS  A  PERSON  THAN  A  KovAL  PrINCE." — The  ]MkDICAL  PrESS. 

"Dr.  HASSALL,  reports,  "This  Food  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  food  of  infants, 
Being  highly  nourishing,  and  what  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  of  easy  digestibility." 

Dr.  T.  HERBERT  BARKER,  f  r.s..  Author  of  ''Right  Foods  for 
In fa  n  is  and  Ch  ildrcn . ' ' 

"  The  Liebig's  Food  of  jMessrs.  Savory  &  Moore  is  the  Best  Preparation,  all  the 
crude  products  contained  therein  being  made,  by  scientific  manipulation,  more  susceptible 
of  the  transformation  necessary  for  their  easy  assimilation,  while  other  valuable  nutritive 
ingredients  are  added,  which  give  it  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  natural  food,  and  so  make 
it  far  superior  in  promoting  the  healthful  growth  of  children.   This  resembles  mother's 

-MILK  as  closely  AS  POSSIBLE." 


SAVORY    &  MOORE, 

^tmish  to  i^t  mtm,  WS-W*  i^t  frim  of  mnltB, 
l-l-  %  i^^HfJi:  of  %jr^t, 

143,   NEW   BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 

i>    AND  86,  KING'S  ROAD,  BRIGHTON, 
Sold  in  Tins,  1/-,  2/-,  5/-,  and  10/-  eacJx. 
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THE  NEW  FOOD. 

F  A  R  I  N  A 

Patented  in  Great  Britain,  the  tTnited  States,  France^ 

and  Belgium. 


Pronounced  by  the  Facility  and  the  Medical  Press— 

'UNQUESTIONABLY    THE    BEST  DIET 
FOR  CHILDREN   &  INVALIDS.' 


The  pecxiliarity  of  Fakina  ViTiE  consists  in  the  near  assimilation  of  the 
elements  and  principles  of  certain  flours  and  meals,  in  such  proportions  as 
will  render  the  mixture  chemically  identical  with  the  constituents  of  the 
human  body  itself.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  use  of  Faeina  Vitte, 
will  effect  a  vast  economy  of  the  vital  forces  of  the  body.  It  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  can  be  prepared  in  many  delicious  forms  for  the- 
table. 

It  relieves  indigestion,  constipation,  and  disorders  of  the  stomach,  and' 
maintains  the  body  in  sound  health.  More  nutritious  than  meat ;  exceptionally 
rich  in  phosphates ;  most  excellent  for  puddings,  custards,  omelettes,  soups,  &c.- 


SOIiD  EVERYWHEBE.    1  lb.  Packets,  Is.  6d. 


Manufactured  by 
HoLLAND  Street,  Elackfriars,  London. 


f 
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Dr.A,H.HA8SALL'8F00D 

EOU  nniJTS,  CHILDREN  &  HYALIDS. 


THE  BEST  FOOD  FOR  INFANTS  AND  INVALIDS. 


DR.  AETHUR  HILL  HASSALL,  M.D.,  recommends  this  as  the  best  and 
most  nourishing  of  all  Infants'  and  Invalids'  Food  which  has  hitherto 
been  brought  before  the  public.  It  contains  every  requisite  for  the  full  and 
Tiealthy  support  and  development  of  the  human  body,  and  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  self-digestive. 

MEDICAL  TESTIMONY. 


Extract  from  the  Lancet,  February  20, 1875. 
'  One  of  the  best  Foods  that  has  yet 
been  devised.' 

Extract  from  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 
April  10, 1875. — 'Like  the  two  most  per- 
fect types  of  Food,  Milk  and  Bread,  this 
Food  contains  all  the  necessary  elements 
for  sustenance  and  growth.' 

'Extract  from  C.  Estcourt,  Public  Food 
Analyst  for  Manchester.  —  '  Invaluable 
Food  for  Infaats,  or  persons  of  delicate 
digestive  power.' 

Extract  from  Alfred  Hill,  M.D.,  Medical 
OflScer  of  Health,  Birmingham.— '  A  nu- 
tritions, readily  digestible,  and  very  agi-ee- 
able  Food,  adapted  for  Infants,  Children, 
and  Invalids.' 

-Extract  from  W.  Trexch,  M.D.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Liverpool. — '  Your  Food 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  dietetics  of 
the  sick  room.' 

Extract  from  I.  Caotuell  BnowN,  M.D., 
Public  Food  Analyst  for  Liverpool. — '  Par 
more  desirableas  a  Food  for  young  Children 
than  the  numerous  starchj'  foods  which 
are  so  much  in  use.' 

Extract  from  British  Medical  Journal. — '  It 
assimilates  in  its  nutritive  value  closely 
to  miUc,  the  natural  Food  for  Infants.' 

Erom  JoffN  Horsley,  F.C.S.,  Public  Ana- 


'  Analyst's  Laboratory,  Police  Station, 
Cheltenham,  county  of  Gloucester,  July 
31 , 1875.- -Closely  allied  to  the  composition 
of  human  milk,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will, 
par  excellence,  take  the  first  place  in  the 
dietary  of  any  household  where  there  are 
children  and  invalids.' 
From  Francis  Suttox,  F.C.S.,  Public  Ana- 
lyst for  Norwich. — '  Country  Analyst's 
OfBce,  Norwich,  July  31, 1875,— One  of  the 
most  perfect  Foods  for  infants  and  weak 
persons  that  has  ever  come  under  my 
notice.' 

From  W.  "Waltox  Stodd.uit,  F.C.S.  and  C, 
Analytical  Chemist,  Analyst  for  the  city 
of  Bristol,  August  3,  1875.— 'A  valuable 
and  appropriate  Food  for  Infants  and 
Invalids,  on  account  of  iis  nutritive  qua- 
lities, and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  assi- 
milated.' 

From  Edward  Moore,  Public  Analyst  for 
Brighton,  August  7,  1875. — 'From  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  Food,  its  careful 
constitution  fits  it  for  just  those  cases 
where,  as  in  infants  prematmely  weaned, 
an  artificial  aliment  is  unavoidable.' 
From  Henry  Johnson,  M.D.,  Shrewsbury, 
August  7,  1875. — '  A  great  boon  to  the 
nursery  and  sick  room.  Easy  of  diges- 
tion, very  sustaining  .is  well  as  palatable.' 


lyst  for  the  county  and  city  of  Gloucester. 
"Sold  by  Druggists,  Grocers,  Oilmen,  &c.,  in  Tins,  ed.,  Is.,  2s.,  3s.  6d., 

es.,  15s.,  and  28s.  each. 

A  short  Treatise  by  Dr.  ARTHUR  HILL  HASSALL,  M.D.,  on  the 
Alimentation  of  Infants,  Children,  and  Invalids,'  can  be  had  for  distribution 
free,  on  application  to  the 

lEanufacturers:  Messrs.  &OODALL,  BACKHOUSE  &  Co. 
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CAN  BE  USED  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  MILK 

li 

DnRld 

i 

1 

FOR  INFANTS  INVALIDS,  ftc^' 


In  a  letter  to  the  Times,  April  1,  1875,  W.  DOMETT  STONE,  Esq.  M.D.,  referring  to 
the  two  deaths  of  childi-en  at  Taunton,  says :— '  Death  in  both  instances  clearly  resulted 
from  partaking  of  this  preparation '—viz.  Corn  Flour— and  says,  'It  cannot  be  too 
widely  known  that  Corn  Flour,  per  se,  is  not  food,  but  Pure  Starch,  prepared  by  washing 
out  the  nutritive  portion  of  maize  flour.'  He  further  warns  people  to  be  on  their  guard  as  to 
these 'foods,' and  adjures  them  to  refuse  all  white  preparations,  as  in  these  nutriment  has 
been  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  appearance. 

Dr.  BARTLBTT,  the  celebrated  Analyst,  writes  to  Dr.  Eidge  &  Co. :— '  Tour  Food 
proves  perfectly  genuine ;  while,  for  infants  and  invalids,  the  lightness  must  be  a  most 
valuable  quality.' 

Dr.  HASSALL,  after  a  full  analysis,  says  :— '  These  results  show  that  this  Food  contains 
constituents  belonging  to  each  of  the  four  classes  into  which  foods  have  been  divided,  viz. 
amylaceous,  oleaginous,  nitrogenous,  and  mineral.  It  is  therefore  a  very  nu.tritions  article 
of  diet,  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  infants,  children,  and  invalids.' 

SOXiX)    B^ST    ^XiXi  CHE^yCISTS. 
Maxufactory  : 

ROYAL  PATENT  FOOD  MILLS,  KINGSLAND,   LONDON,  N. 


E.  LAZENBY  &  SON'S 

PICKLES,   SAUCES,   AND  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts  and 
manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre- 
pared by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated. 


92  WIGMORE  STREET,  CAVENDISH  SQUARE 

(Late  6  Edwards  Steeet,  Poetman  Sqtjaee)  ; 

AND 

18  TRINITY   STREET,   LONDON,  S.E. 


HARVEY^S  SAUCE. 

CAUTION. — The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly 
xeqiiested  to  observe  that  each  bottle  prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  &  SON  bears 
the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed  '  Elizabeth  Lazenby.' 
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COLMAN'S 

BRITISH 

CORN-FIaOUR 

(PBEPARED  PBOM  RICE.) 

Is  especially  adapted  for  Biano-Mange,  Custards, 
Puddings,  Cakes,  Soups,  &c.,  and  is  a  most 
wholesome  food  and  easily  digested  by 
Children  and  Invalids  when  prepared  with 
milk. 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  presented  to  th^ 
House  of  Coimnons  on  3;'^  ^uly,  1874 ; — 

The  attention  of  your  Committee  has  been  called  to 
the  Article  known  as  Corn-flour,  in  reference  to  which 
important  evidence  as  to  its  purity  and  its  useful  dietetic 
qualities  has  been  given  by  some  eminent  and  chemical 
authorities,  which,  however,  is  denied  by  one  witness. 
Your  Committee  are  fully  convinced  that  the  manufacture 
is  quite  legitimate,  and  that  like  Arrowroot,  Sago,  and 
other  starch  foods.  Corn-flour  is  perfectly  wholesome,  but 
that  it  should  not  in  any  case  be  given  to  infants  without 
a  considerable  admixture  of  milk. 

MUSTARD  AND  CORN-FLOUR  MANUFACTURERS, 
108  Cannon  Street,  London. 
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THE 


BEST  CORN  FLOUR 


IS 


ANDREW  ERKENBRECHER'S 


TRADE 


MARK 


ST.  BERNHARD. 


"  C  O  R  N  E  N  A 

AWARDED  TWO  MEDALS  OF  PROGRESS 

(THE   HIGHEST  PREMIUMS), 

J^T     "^TIIEISrn^^,  1873, 

For  Process  of  Manufacture  and   Quality  of  Goods   AGAIU'ST  149 
COMPETITORS  from  aU    parts  of  the  world,  after  a  thoroiigli ;  and 
searching  test  by  a  Jury  of  skilled  Experts  in^Chemistry. 

Hicfhest  Awards  at    CINCINNATI  INDUSTRIAL 
EXPOSITION,  1870  and  1871. 


FIRST   GOLD   MEDAL,   BREMEN,  1874. 

Vide  'THE  GEOCEE,'  July  Z,  1875. 
'  As  the  cost  of  this  corn  flour  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  and 
as  It  is  an  article  of  undeniably  good  quality,  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  will 
become  popular  in  this  country,' 

SOLE  AGENT  FOE  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM:— 

r»-   i?Ajyx3i^3r.i?,  59  mark  lane,  londom"  eg 

3  o  '     ■  : 
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ACADEMIE  NATIONALE. 


ACADEMIE  NATIONALE. 


TWO  GOLD  MEDALS. 
TKREE  ROYAL  WARRANTS. 


PARIS. 


PARIS. 


Never  be  without 


EEN'S 


MUSTARD. 


The  Manufacturers  publicly  guarantee  that  all  Canisters  covered 
■with  their  well-known  Eed  and  Yellow  Labels  contain  nothing  but 
the  pure.  Flour  of  Mustard,  of  a  quality  calculpt^i  to  maintain  the 
reputation  acqiiired  by  their  firm  during  the  past  130  years. 


KIN  GhS:FOE.D'S 

Oswego  Prepared  Corn, 

FOR  PUDDINGS,  CUSTARDS,  BLANC  MANGE,  ETC. 

The  Original  and  Best  of  all  Similar  Preparations. 


Dr.  Hassall  reports—'  THE  OSWEGO  PEEPAEED  COENhas 
been  known  to  me  for  many  years  ;  it  is  very  pure,  and  may  be  regarded 
chemically  and  dietetically  as  an  arrowroot ;  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Milk  or  Beef  Tea  it  constitutes  a  valuable  article  of  diet  for  Infants 
and  Young  Children,' 


Advertisements. 
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THE 

AYLESBURY  DAIRY  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


W.  T.  CHAELEY,  Esq.,  M.P.,  5  Crown  Office  Eow,  Temple. 
THOMAS  HUGHES,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  80  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 
NASSAU  J.  SENIOE,  Esq.,  Elm  House,  Lavender  Hill,  S.W. 
GEOEGE  SMITH,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.)  15  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  MaU,  S.W. 

•G.  MANDEE  ALLENDEE,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  Belgrave  Mansions^ 
Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W. 

i^cUical  anU  J?anitary  Inspector. 
EENEST  HAET,  Esq.,  59  Queen  Anne  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

MtiSitdX  Uflartf. 

E.  H.  SIEVEKING,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P., 

Physician  Extraordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  ;  Physician  in  Ordinary  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

CHAS.  MUECHISON,  Esq.,  MD.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S., 

Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

JOHN  WHITMOEE,  Esq.,  M.D.,  ( 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Public  Analyst. 
WILLIAM  HAEDWICK,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Public  Analyst. 

ST.  PETEESBUEGH  PLACE,  BAYSWATEE,  W. 

^ccrctarj). 

Mr.  HENEY  WHELAN. 


The  Atlesbuby  Dairy  Compai^y  are  now  supplying  Milk  to  a  large  number  of 
private  families. 

Their  carts  visit  all  parts  of  the  W.,  S.W.,  and  N.W.  districts  two  and  three  times  daily. 

By  arrangements  lately  completed,  they  are  in  a  position  to  supply  an  increased  number 
of  customers  with  pure  Milk  fx-om  carefully-selected  farms,  and  from  their  own  cows  ia 
London. 

The  Directors,  having  regard  to  the  alarming  disclosures  made  during  the  last  few  years 
withTespect  to  the  conveyance  of  disease  by  means  of  milk,  have  initiated  a  system  of 
inspection,  examination,  and  analysis  by  skilled  and  responsible  persons,  to  which  they 
desire  to  call  attention,  and  by  which  they  feel  that  the  Company  is  in  a  position  to  give 
■every  possible  assurance  of  safety  to  their  customers. 

The  names  of  the  Gentlemen  forming  the  Directory  and  Medical  Boards,  with  their 
Sanitary  Inspector,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  efficieacy  of  the 
■working  of  the  Company  is  thoroughly  attended  to. 

All  orders  to  be  addressed  to 


3  o  2 


Mr.  HENRY  WHELAN, 
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Orchard  Street, 


Portman  Square. 


29 


BELGRAVIA. 


Ebury  Street, 


151  &  153 


The  Poot  and  Mouth  Disease  appears  now  to  have  hecome  'an  annual 
visitation,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  Grovernment  control,  there  is  a  risk  of 
some  milk  from  the  diseased  cows  being  sent  to  London  for  sale. 

The  small  Dairymen  who  purchase  their  supplies  from  the  large  wholesale 
dealers  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Farms  on  which  their  milk  is  pro- 
duced, and  consequently,  however  excellent  their  intentions,  have  no  security 
as  to  its  absolute  freedom'from  taint.  Immunity  can  only  be  secured  by  such  an 
Establishment  as  The  Datry  Eefobm  Company,  whose  extensive  business  and 
high  organisation  embraces  a  complete  system  of  professional  inspection. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Farms  supplying  them  are  carefully  inspected  by 
the  Directors  personally,  who  are  experienced  and  practical  men,  exercising  a 
daily  control  over  the  business,  and  not,  as  in  some  other  Companies,  gentle- 
men of  well-known  names  living  in  London,  whose  extensive  professional 
engagements  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  real  supervision. 

The  Dairy  Ebfoem  Cojipany  was  the  first  to  organise  a  complete  system 
of  Sanitary  Inspection  of  their  Farms,  and  they  are  now  carefully  watched  by 
professional  gentlemen  residing  on  the  spot,  and  thus  absolute  safety  is  secured. 

Besides  their  usual  deliveries  of  Milk  and  Cream,  The  Dairy  Eeform 
Company  have  lately  made  arrangements  to  supply  their  Customers  with  the 
very  best  Fresh  Butter  and  New  Laid  Eggs. 

For  particulars,  apply  at  either  of  the  Company's  Branches. 

The  Farm  Inspection  Certificates  are  open  for  the  examination  of  Customers, 
at  29  Orchard  Street. 


29  ORCHARD  STREET,   /  \J51&  153  EBURY  STREET 

/  ESTABD  X 
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NORWEGIAN  CONDENSED  MILK 


BEAR 


BRAND. 


€ONDENSED  from  the  purest  Milk  of  Cows  fed  on  the  natural 
pastures  of  the  healthful  mountain  ranges  of  Norway,  where 
■disease  is  unknown,  and  the  milk  produced  is  peculiarly  rich  and 
wholesome.  Being  prepared  by  the  newest  and  best  process  and 
j)erfectly  genuine,  its  flavour  is  more  like  cream  than  milk,  and 
for  delicate  children  and  invalids  will  be  found  most  valuable.  For 
the  table  it  is  not  to  be  surpassed. 

The  Gteocer,  May  22,  1875,  says: — 

JfOEWEGlAN  CoifDESSED  MiLK— This  is  a  new  article  wliich  has  just  been  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  trade,  As  tlie  name  denotes,  this  milk  is  condensed  in  Norway 
where  the  industry  is  entirely  new.  It  is  prepared,  according  to  Borden's  process,  by 
the  Norwegian  Condensed  Milk  Company,  who,  in  order  to  insure  that  their  article 
shall  be  of  the  first  quality,  have  engaged  a  gentleman  for  many  years  employed  as  con- 
denser in  Borden's  establishment.  The  FLAVOUR  of  this  new  condensed  Milk,  which 
is  sold  under  the  title  of  the  '  Bear  Brand,'  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and,  with  regard 
to  its  perfect  purity,  the  testimonials  of  'eminent  analysts' may  surely  be  accepted 
upon  that  point.  It  may  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  article  is  prepared  from  the 
PUREST  MILK  OF  COWS  which  are  fed  on  natural  pastures,  and  it  will  readily  be 
imagined  that  the  flavour  of  the  condensed  milk  procured  from  such  sources  is  superior 
to  that  obtained  from  cows  fed  on  artificial  pastures  &c.  Having  regard  to  the  excellent 
quality  of  this  condensed  milk,  and  the  increasing  demand  which  appears  to  exist  for 
such  an  article,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  '  Bear  Brand '  will  become  very  popular. 


PREPARED  IN  HEDEMARKEN,  NORWAY. 

GENERAL  AGENT :- ALEXANDER  BARNEVELD, 

18  Trinity  Square,  Tower  Hill,  E.G. 
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TO   FARMERS,  CHEESEFACTORS,  AND  DAIRYMBM 

"Who  \ns\\  tlieir  Giieese  to  have  a  Prime  Coloui-,  and  meet  a  Eeady  Sale  in  the  London) 

and  other  Great  Markets. 


R.  J.  FULLWOOD  &  CO. 

ORIGINAL  INVENTORS  OF  THE 

CELEBRATED   FLUID  EXTRACT 

OF 

^tsl  o 


The  superiority  of  this  truly  excellent,  pure,  aud  unadulterated  Annatto 
consists  in  its  producing  in  Cheese  aud  Butter  that  rich,  permanent  bright 
golden  cowslip  tint  so  much  desired  by  all  Cheese  aud  Butter  Factors, 
a,ud  so  universally  approved  in  the  London  and  other  great  markets. 

Messrs.  E.  J.  FuUwood  &  Co.'s  Fluid  Extract  of  Annatto  now  stands- 

Tinrivalled  and  triumphant  all  ever  the  world.  It  is  purely 

vegetable,  can  always  be  relied  upon,  uniform  in  strength  and  quahty,  and 
cheaper  than  any  other  article.  The  great  celebrity  of,  and  increasing  demand 
for,  FuUwood's  make  has  led  to  spurious  imitations.  To  protect  the  consumers 
from  fraud  Messrs.  E.  J.  Fullwood  &  Co.,  after  using  the  '  Cow '  stamp  for  80' 
years,  now  stamp  all  their  preparations  with  their  new  Trade  Mark  as 
above—'  A  Stag  with  Olive  Branch  '—to  counterfeit  which  is  felony. 


To  toe  had  only  Genuine  from  the  Annatto  Works  of 

■      E.  J.  FTILLWOOD  &  CO., 

24  SOMERSET  PLACE,  BEVEHDEN  STREET,  HOXTON,  LONDON, 

Established  1785. 
Bottles  Full  Imperial  Measure. 

Sold  thrmighont  England  and  the  Colonies  by  Chemists,  Druggists,  and  Grocers;, 
but  see  you  get  E.  J.  Fullwood's,  with  '  Stag  '  Trade  Mark. 
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MESSRS.  HILL  &  SON, 

BAKEES  BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  QUEEN 

{Dated  April  19th,  1842), 
60    BISHOPSGATE    STBEET  WITHIIf, 

AND 

3  ALBERT  MAISTSIOHS,  VICTOBIA  STREET,  S.W., 

Beg  to  solicit  a  trial  of  tlieir 

'HART'S  WHOLE  IVIEAL  UNFERMENTED 
BREAD  AND  BISCUITS.' 

This  Bread,  "which  is  tnade  from  the  finest  Whole  or  undressed  Meal,  con- 
tains, in  perfect  purity,  the  whole  constituents  of  the  grain;  tlie  phosphates 
and  other  inorganic  salts  so  necessary  for  the  proper  growth  and  formation  of 
the  bones  and  teeth,  and  which  are  generally  resident  in  the  husk,  not  being 
removed.  For  children,  and  for  persons  who,  from  leading  a  sedentary  life, 
suffer  from  dyspepsia,  it  is  invaluable. 

REPOJRT   FROM   DR.   HAS S ALL. 

'  The  Axalytical  Sanitary  Institution,  2  AnELvm  Terrace,  W.C., 

London  :  7th  November,  1870. 
'  I  have  made  a  full  and  careful  analysis  of  a  sample  of  "  The  "Whole  Meal  Uneer- 
MEXTED  Bread,"  as  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hill  &  Son. 
'  It  possesses  several  advantages  over  ordinary  white  bread. 

'  In  addition  to  its  more  agreeable  flavour,  and  greater  keeping  properties,  these  advan- 
tages are — 

'  That  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  Nitrogen,  and  is  hence  more  nourishing. 
'  That  the  quantity  of  oily  or  fatty  matter  present  is  greater. 

'  That  it  contains  the  peculiar,  natural,  f ermentive,  or  digestive  principle  termed 

"  Cerealin." 
'  That  it  is  richer  in  phosphates. 

•  That  it  is  not  so  prone  to  generate  acid  products  as  is  ordinary  bread  made  with 
yeast. 

'  For  the  above  reasons  this  Bread  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  highly  valuable  article  of  diet, 
suited  alike  for  the  healthy  and  the  sick,  but  especially  for  the  young  and  the  dyspeptic. 

'ARTHUR  HILL  HaSSALL,  M.D.' 
Author  of '  Food  and  its  Adulterations,'  '  Adulterations  Detected,'  &c. 


"WHOLE  MEAL  FLOUR,  \M.  per  Quartern. 
"WHOLE  MEAL  GRITS  FOR  Making  Porridge,  lOcZ.  per  Quartern. 
"WHOLE  MEAL  SCONES,  strongly  Recommended  by  many  Medical  Men. 
(The  "Whole  Meal  Scones  being  soft  and  easily  masticated,  are  admirably  adapted  for  use  by 

elderly  people.) 

For  convenience  of  persons  residing  in  the  Coun  try,  Hill  &  Son  will  forward  Whol  Meal  or 
Grits,  with  Instructions  for  manufacturing  either  Bread  or  Porridge. 

List  of  Whole  Meal  Biscuits  forwarded  on  application. 
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POOLE  Y'S 


PATENT 


MALT  BREAD. 


rmay  be  stated  as  an  axiom,  that  other  things  being  equal,  the  measure  of 
a  man's  strength  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nutritive  food  he 
can  take  and  assimilate. 

_  Bread  being  universally  consumed,  in  larger  quantity  than  any  other  food, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  contain  the  largest  amount  of 
nutriment  in  the  most  readily  assimilative  form. 

It  is  well  known  that  Invalids,  and  those  whose  digestion  has  become 
impaired,  cannot  take  sufficient  ordinary  Baker's  Bread  to  supply  the  need  of 
nourishment  to  the  wasted  body  ;  hence  the  rise  of  so  many  attempts  to  suppl}- 
concentrated  nourishment  in  such  cases,  with  but  very  imperfect  results. 

By  the  addition  of  Malt  to  Wheat- Flour,  in  the  process  of  making,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  resulting  Bread  is  much  more  readily  digested,  the 
stomach  being  saved  a  portion  of  the  preliminary  process  of  preparing  it  for 
assimilation. 

The  advanfcxge  of  this,  in  so  many  cases  familiar  to  the  Medical  Prac- 
titioner, will  be  self-evident ;  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the 
Patent  Malt  Bread,  will  speedily  become  the  standard  Bread  for  persons 
with  feeble  powers  of  digestion. 

DR.   HASSALL'S  REPORT 

On  a  Sample  of  PATENT  MALT  BREAD  received  from 
Mr.  JOHN-   C.  POOLEY. 

'  This  bread  is  of  a  sweet  and  very  pleasant  odour  and  taste,  and  possesses  a  malt-like 
flavoiu'.  Subjected  to  analysis  it  was  found  that  it  contained  less  than  the  usual  per- 
centage of  moisture,  that  it  was  free  fi"om  alum,  and  in  all  other  respects  genuine  and  of 
good  quality. 

•  The  flavour  and  other  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  bread  are  no  doubt  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  malt-flour,  the  diastase  contained  in  which,  promotes  greatly  the  conversion 
of  the  starch  into  sugar,  and  thus  renders  the  subsequent  digestion  more  easy  and  rapid. 

'ARTHUR  HILL  HASSALL,  M.D. 

'  14  John  Street,  Adelphi,  June  I2th,  1875.' 


POOLEY'S   PATENT  MALT  BREAD 

Is  not  only  more  readily  digested,  but  is  more  nutritious,  more  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  will  keep  sweet  and  moist  much  longer  than  ordinary  Bread. 


Licenses  granted  to  Bakers,  on  easy  terms,  in  Districts  not 

yet  occupied. 


JOHN  C.  POOLEY,  Chemist,  Bath,  Patentee. 
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HICKS'S    BAKING  POWDER, 


SUPERIOR  TO  YEAST. 

FOR  MAKING  BREAD,A(\iD  CAKES. 
LIGHT,  WHOLESOME.cSc  DIGESTIBLE. 


FACSIMILE   OF  LABEL. 

The  above  Baking  Powder,  having  acquired  in  a  very  short  period  a  large 
sale,  now  holds  a  leading  position  among  the  various  compounds  of  its  kind. 
This  has  resulted  solely  from  the  actual  merits  of  the  preparation.  In  its 
manufacture  no  materials  but  the  very  finest  and  purest  are  used,  and  their 
proportions  are  so  accurately  arranged  that  Bread  or  Cakes  made  with  this 
Powder  are  perfectly  sweet  and  palatable,  having  no  trace  of  bitterness,  which 
■often  arises  from  the  use  of  some  Baking  Powders,  as  it  also  frequently  does 
when  Brewer's  Yeast  is  employed. 

HicKs's  Baking  Powdeu  can  therefore  be  highly  recommended  for  all 
kinds  of  Bread,  Cake,  Puddings,  or  Pastry ;  and  the  subjoined  extract  from 
Dr.  Hassall's  analytical  report,  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  wholesomeness, 
and  superiority  over  many  other  Baking  Powders. 

{Extract  from  Report.") 

'  Of  the  many  Baking  Powders  Hicks's  Powder  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
suitable.  Tt  is  composed  of  perfectly  harmless  ingredients,  and  is  FREE  FROM  ALUM,  so 
frequently  introduced  into  bread  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  white,  which  substance  is 
present  in  many  Baking  Powders.' 

ARTHUR  H.  HASSALL,  M.D. 

Author  of  '  Food  and  its  Adulterations,'  '  Adul- 
terations Detected,'  late  Editor  of  '  Food, 
Water,  and  Air.' 

Sold  by  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Corn  Chandlers,  in  Id.  and  2d. 
packets,  and  6d.  and  Is.  Patent  Boxes. 


WHOLESALE  OP  THE  MANUFACTUEERS, 

HICKS,  BROTHERS, 

1   MAIDEN    LANE',    QIU  E  E  N  STREET, 

x.oisriD035r  lE.c. 
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FREEMAN'S 
DIGESTIVE  BAKING  POWDER 


AND 


EG8  POWDER. 


BEST   QUALITY   EVER  SOLD. 


TRY  IT. 


Dr.  BEETON,  Ph.D.,  says  :— 'I  find 
yoitr  Digestive  Baking  Powder  is  wliat  an 
article  of  Domestic  economy  ouglit  to  be — 

FREE  Fr.Oit  AiUBt   OR  AJSY    IXJURIOUS  IX- 

GREDiENT.  I  have  also  been  enabled  to 
observe  the  excellent  qiiality  of  each  article 
used  in  the  manufacture.  A  Baking  Powder 
thus  prepared  needs  no  comment.' 

Signed— Walter  Breton,  Ph.  D., 
Author  of  '  Report  on  Drmking  Waters  on 
South  Coast '  &LC.  &c. 


Dr. BRETON,  Ph.D.,  says  :— 'Freeman's 
Digestive  Egg  Powder  -Roll  be  found  to  lessen 
the  labour  in  making  Puddings. &c.,  as  mth 
the  use  of  this  Powder  it  can  be  mixed  and 
laid  aside  until  convenient  to  be  cooked.  I 
find  also  the  absence  of  Alum  or  any  in- 
jurious INGREDIENT.  This  Powder  can 
therefore  be  added  to  the  list  of  digestible 
articles  of  diet.' 

Signed — ^Walter  Breton,  Ph.D., 
Public  Analyst, 
Author  of  '  Reports  on  Drinking  Waters  '&c.- 


These  articles,  on  merit  alone,  have  had  an  enormous  sale  during  the 
-past  seven  years,  and  their  continually  increasing  sale  is  the  best  proof  of  their 
superior  qualities. 

We  -will  not,  however,  make  much  comment,  but  respectfully  refer  you  to 
the  Trade  Mark— TRY  IT. 


JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELYES-A  PENNY  PACKET  CAN 

BE  THE  TEST. 


Sold  hy  Com  JDealers,  Grocers,  Oilmen,  ^c,  Everyxvhere. 


Manufactttrees- 


DOVER  ROAD,  BOROUGH,   LONDON,  S.E. 
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QOLMAN'S 


GENUINE 


-Mustard 


Is  the  PMEELOTIE.  of  the  EIOST  MUSTAE.D  SEED, 
and  can  be  obtained  of  all  Grrocers  and  Oilmen. 


other  Qualities  are  admixtures  and  are  so 
notified  on  each  package. 

J.  &  J.  COLMAN  beg  to  call  special  attention 
to  the  fact  that  their  Genuine  Mustard  is 
always  labelled  "  WABBAISTTED  PUBE," 
while  all  their  qualities  of  MIXED 
MUSTABD  bear  the  printed  notice— "  This. 
pre]paration  is  an  admixture  of  Pure 
Mustard  with  Farina  and  Choice  Condi- 
TiieTLts."-fSaleofFoodS'DriigsAct,^8S'^gVict.,ch.6^.} 


TRADE  MARK. 


SULL'S  HEAD. 


108  Camion  Street,  London, 


I 
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SMITHDALE'S 


Unrivalled  for  Purity 


and 


GENUINE 


Excellence. 


Ask 


NORWICH 


your  Grocer 


f""-  MUSTARD 

IS   THE  BEST. 

SOVEREIGN  LIFE  OFFICE, 


48    ST.  JAMES    STREET,  S.W. 
'City   Branch— 122    CANNON  STREET, 


The  last  Keport,  copies  of  which,  with  the  statements  of  accounts,  can  be 
-obtained  on  application,  shows  that  a  sum  equal  to  40  per  cent,  of  tlie 
premium  income  was  added  to  the  funds,  while  the  general  income  was 
increased. 

349  Policies,  averaging  £535  each,  were  issued. 

The  Directors  continue  to  make  advances  to  assurers  in  the  office  on 
liberal  terms. 


LONDON. 


SiE  J.  E.  CAEMICHAEL,  Bart. 


Dk.  ASHBUKNER. 
Col.  J.  P.  BATHUEST. 
JOHN  GARDINEE,  Esq. 


CHAS.  ^Y.  EEYNOLDS,  Esq. 
Sir  J.  E.  EAEDLEY  WILMOT, 
Bart.,  M.P. 


H.  D.  DAVENPOET,  Sccretari/. 
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GLENFIELD. 

THE 
QUEEN'S 
LAUNDRESS 
SAYS   THIS  STARCH 
IS  THE  BEST 
SHE  EVER 
USED. 


GLENFIEL 


EICHIONL  &  CLAME, 

FROME. 

PURE  MALT  VINEGAR 

{Made  entirely  from  Grain) 
In  CASKS  of  124,  25,  30,  50,  and  60  Gallons. 

Delivered  free  to  any  Railway  Station  within 
120  miles  of  Frome. 

Casks  alloived  for  as  charged,  if  returned  in  good  condition^ 
'  *  PEICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION  AS  ABOVE. 
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EIGHT  GOLD  MEDALS  AND  GRAND  DIPLOMAS  OF  HONOUR 

For  BEST  QUALITY,  and  as 
FOUNDERS  of  a  NEW  BRANCH  of  INDUSTRY. 


COMPANY'S  EXTRACT 
OF  MEAT. 

Manufactured  by  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  Company,  Limited. 

o.   43    MARK    LANE,  LONDON, 

AT  THEIR  MANUFACTORIES  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


This  Extract  is  supplied  to  the  British,  German,  French,  Russian,  Dutch,  Italian,  and 
other  Governments,  in  preference  to  all  other  Extracts. 

One  Pound  of  the  Extract  contains  the  soluble  parts  of  34  lbs.  of  Fine  Beef,  free  from 
fat  and  gelatine. 

It  is  not  only  used  for  medical,  but  much  more  extensively  used  for  household  purposes 
and  is  the  cheapest  and  finest  flavoured  stock  for  soups,  entrees,  sauces,  &c. 

DECLARATION. 

We  the  undersigiied,  hereby  declare  that  LIEBIG  COMPANY'S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT, 
from  FRAY-BENTOS,  as  hitherto,  must  be  examined  and  approved  by  us,  before  it  can  be 
delivered  to  consumers  ;  and  that  consequentlv,  The  Extract,  prepared  strictly  accordmg  to 
the  mstrnctions  o!  the  inventor,  will  also  in  future  always  be  of  the  same  acknowledged 
imtform  excellence  and  perfection  as  hitherto. 

Munich,  May  1873. 


CAUTION. 

•p  o-pnuine  Jar  bears  on  the  Certificate  Label  round  the  Capsule,  the  above- 
^eSd^X  lignaturerif%ROFESSOR  DR.  MAX  yON  PETTENKOFm  a^^^^ 
BARON  HERMANN  VON  LIEBIG,  and  across  the  Trade  Mark  Label  the  fac-simiie  or 
the  inventor,  BARON  JUSTUS  v.  LIEBIG,  in  blue. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Italian  Warehousemen,  Chemists,  Provision 
Merchants,  and  Ship  Chandlers. 
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GEYELINS 

CONCEITEATED  FOOD 

FOR  THE  MILLION. 
10  PRIZES.  10  PRIZES. 


SOUPS. 

(Jvilienne.) 

These  Soups  are  used 
all  the  year  round,  and 
are,  in  fact,  a  necessary 
to  improved  and  eco- 
nomic  cookery,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  adoption 
by  all  the  principal 
cooks  in  this  and  other 
■countries. 


MILK  FOOD, 

Which  is  manufactured 
on  the  same  principle  as 
their  celebrated  Beef 
Gravies,  in  a  dry  Pow- 
der, will  keep  for  years, 
and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  Ereakfast,  or  Infants' 
and  Invalids'  Diet. 


^Can  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists  and  Grocers,  or  at  their  Warehouse,  in  Canisters, 
or  2d.  Packets,  at  the  following  prices  : — 


SOUPS.  IN  CANISTERS 

Tapioca  Beef  Bouillon  . .  \  g  ?  --j  of  5  pints  1/-  each 


ArrowTTOot  Beef  Bouillon  \  ^% 

Eevalenta  f  "3  § 

Pea  Soup   J  S  S 

Mulligatawny  Soup  


12 
25 
*50 
100 


2/3 
4/6 
8/6 
16/- 


MILK  POOD. 

Tapioca  and  Cream 
Powder. 
Chocolate  Cream  Powder. 
Coffee  and  Cream 
Powder. 


*  Size  recommended  for  Family  use;  each  Canister  contains  a  measure  for  one  pint  of  Pood. 


The  above  Soups  and  Milk  Food  may  now  also  be  obtained  in 

TWOPENNY  PACKETS, 

Each  making  a  Pint  of  substantial  and  nutritious  Food. 


TAe  Sou^s  are  used  also  for  Enriching,  ThicJcenmg,  and  Colouring  Gravies, 

Stews,  Hashes,  Minces,  Meat  Puddings,  Pies,  ^'c. 

Packets  in  Paper  Boxes  of  Quarter- Gross   Gs. 

And  in  Wood  Boxes  of  One  Gross  Packets   2is. 

Sample  Boxes,  containing  Six  Packets  of  diflferent  Soups  and  Milk 

Food,  Is.  6d.  post  free. 


&ETELII  &  CO.,  Concentrated  Food  Manufacturers, 

LONDON  :  BELGRAVE  HOUSE,  ARGYLB  SQUAEE,  W.C. 
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WILLIAM    BAILEY   &  SON, 

BY  ArPOINTMENT, 

lanufacturers  of  Chemicals  for  TelegrapMc,  Pliotograpliic,  Pyro- 
technic, and  other  purposes.  Contractors  to  Her  Majesty's  War  Office, 
Admiralty,  Post  Office,  India  Office,  and  other  Government  Departments. 
Also  to  the  principal  Eaihvay  and  Telegraph  Companies  in  Great  Britain. 

Great  attention  is  fjiven  to  the  Manufacture  of  Cliemicah  and  other 
Preparations  for  Commercial  and  Scientific  Use. 

Works-HORSLEY  FIELDS,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 
London  Offices-2  &  3  ABCHURCH  YARD,  CANNON  ST.,  E.G. 

Tlie  folloxving  Specialities  are  j)artinularly  recommended. 

BAILEY'S  TANNATE  OF  SODA,  for  preventing  Incrustations  in  Steam 
Boilers,  and  removing  tlie  Scale  already  formed  therein,  a  considerable  saving  of  fuel 
being  also  effected.    PracK  36.?.  per  Cwt. 

BAILEY'S  CLEANSING  POWDER  possesses  very  remarkable  detergent 
properties,  and  when  mixed  \\  ith  either  fresh  or  sea  -water,  cleanses  everj-  variety  of 
Wood  or  Metal  to  A^hich  it  mny  be  applied.    Price  28^.  per  Cwt. 

BAILEY'S    SANITAEY    ELUID   is   specially  adapted  for  Purifying  the 

Atmosphere  in  Factories,  "Workshops,  Hospitals,  and  Public  Institutions,  and  for  dis- 
infecting pm-poses  generally.   Price  Is.  &d.  per  Gallox.  • 


DINNEFOED'S    FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

Por  Thirty  Years  the  Medical  Profession  have  approved  of  this  piu-e  Solution  as 

the  best  remedy  for 

ACIDITY  OF  THE  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  &  INDIGESTION, 

And  as  a  mUd  Aperient  for  deUcate  Constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  Ladies,  Children,  and 

Infants.   Wlien  combined  with  . 

THE  ACIDULATED   LEMOIT  SYBUP, 

It  forms  a  most  agreeable  effervescing  draught,  in  which  its  aperient  and  cooling  quaUties 
are  much  increased.  In  warm  seasons  and  warm  climates,  this  simple  preparation,  when 
taken  REGULARLY,  has  been  found  highly  beneficial. 


DIIflEFORD  &  CO.,  Cliemists  &c.,  172  lew  Bond  Street,  London. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 
Cal-tiox.— See  that  'DINNEFORD  &  CO.'  is  on  each  Bottle,  and  Red  Label  over  the  Cork. 
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SANITARY  WATER  SUPPLY 

For  Town  and  Country  Residences,   Large  Buildings, 

Villages,  &c. 

MESSRS.  ATKINS  &  CO. 

Invite  attention  to  their  new  Improved  System,  recently  patented.  The 
most  perfect  method  of  insuring  abundance  of  pure  water  yet  introduced. 

Advice,  Drawings,  and  Estimates  for  Filtration  of  Water  upon  auy  scale 
and  for  any  purpose. 

PROSPECTUS  FREE. 

C#  The  Only  System  in  use  at  the  Royai  College  of 
Surgeons,  Royal  Navy,  Lighthouses,  Indian  Army,  State 
Railways,  dc. 


HOXJSEHOLD      FILTERS      FROM  6s. 


ATKINS  &  CO. 

Hydraulic  &  Sanitary  Engineers, 

62  FLEET  STREET 

LO]>fI>0]X,  E.C 

3  F  2 
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TOWNSOIf  &  lEECER, 

89  Bishopsgate  Street  Within, 

LONDON, 

WHOLESALE  AND  EXPORT  DEALERS 

IN 

CHEMICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Pure  Chemicals  and  Graduated 
Instruments  for  Analysis  and  the  Laboratory  Use  of  Manu- 
facturers, Mines,  Universities,  Colleges,  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  &c. 

Manufacturers  of  Electrical,  Galvanic,  and  Philosophical  In- 
struments. 


ILLUSTKATED  CATALOaUES,  Price  3d. 


The  Instruments  and  Apparatus  used  in  Dr.  MASS  ALL'S 
Laboratories  are  obtained,  for  ttie  most  part,  from  Messrs. 
TOWN  SON  d  hfERCER. 
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PRIZE  MED^L 


TOILET  SOAPS  &  PERFUMERY. 

YARDLEY  &  CO., 


FANCY   SOAP  MAKERS 
AND  PERFUMERS, 

7  VINE  ST.,  BLOOMSBURY,  LONDON,  W.C. 

And  5  RUE  DU  GRAND  CHANTIER,  PARIS, 

MANUFACTURE  HIGH-GLASS   SOAPS  ONLY, 


And  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  the  fol- 
lowing Specialities,  which  have  for  many  years  borne  the 
highest  reputation  for  exquisite  fragrance,  healthy  action  on 
the  skin,  and  improvement  to  the  complexion  :— 


Kaolin  and  Myxodine,  especially  adapted  for  Children  and  Ladies'  use. 


ESSENCES,   LAVENDER  WATER, 

WASHES  AND  POMADES  FOR  THE  HAIR. 

CHEERY  TOOTH  PASTE,  YIOLET  POWDER,  &c.  &c. 


ESTABLISHED  UPWARDS  OF  100  YEARS, 


Choice  Old  Brown  Windsor 
Musk  Scented  Windsor 
Pure  Glycerine  Soap 
White  Glycerine  Soap 
Patent  Suniiower  Oil  Soap 
Elder  Flower  Soap 
Turtle  Oil  Soap 


Oatmeal  Soap 
Otto  of  Rose  Soap 
Genuine  Honey  Soap 
Cold  Cream  Soap 
Medicinal  Carbolic  Acid  Soap 


Stockholm  Tar  Soap 
Sulphur  Soap 


ALSO  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
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Jttst  Commenced, 
In  Monthly  Parts,  price  7d.  and  8^d. 

CASSE  LL'S 

DICTIOMET  of  COOKERY. 

lUustrated  with  FULL-PAGE  COLOURED  PLATES  and  nume- 
rous ENGRAVINGS,  and  containing  nearly  Ten  Thousand 

Eeceipts  in  every  Department  of  British,  Continental,  and  American 
Cookery,  being  sbverax  thousaj^d  mobe  than  are  contained  in  any 
existing  work. 

'  Cassbll's  Dictionaby  op  Cookeey  begins  excellently  well,  and  when 
completed  should  be  a  textb  household  treasuhe.' — Elustrated  London  News. 

'  Of  all  the  things  in  the  army  that  go  wrong,  cooking  goes  most  wrong. 
"We  commend  Casseix's  Dictionaey  of  Cookery  to  all  sergeant- cooks  and 
all  sensible  ofl&cers'  wives.' — Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

' "  Meg  Dods,"  and  "  Francatelli "  are  all  very  well,  but  for  households 
of  all  classes  commend  us  to  Cassell's  Dictionary  of  Cookery.' 

Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

'  Those  who  study  Cassell's  Dictionary  of  Cookery,  which  contains 
instructions  suited  to  all  classes,  and  yet  are  unable  to  produce  appetising, 
wholesome,  and  elegant  repasts,  must  be  stupid  indeed.' — Northampton  Mercury. 

V  Order  PART  I.  (including  Coloured  Plate),  price  S^d. 
CASSELL,  PETTER,  &  GALPIN,  Ludgate  HiU,  London. 


In  Monthly  Parts,  price  7d.  and  Ssd. 

CASSELL'S  ILLUSTRATED 

HISTORY  OF  INDIA. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.  — With  Part  I.  of  CASSELL'S  ILLTTSTEATED 
HISTORY  OF  INDIA,  price  8|d.,  is  issued,  as  a  PRESENTATION 
PLATE,  a  life-like  PORTRAIT  of  HIS  ROYAL 
HIGHNESS  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  produced 
in  the  best  form  of  Art,  and  uniform,  in  size,  style,  and  quality, 
with  the  valuable  Portrait  of  HER  MAJESTY,  issued  with  Part  I. 
of  'Cassell's  History  of  England,'  to  which  it  is  intended  that  the 
Portrait  of  the  Prince  shall  form  a  COMPANION  PICTURE. 


CASSELL,  PETTER,  &  G-ALPIN,  Ludgate  Hill,  London 
and  all  Booksellers. 


Advertisements. 


BONUS    YEAR  1875. 


North  British  &  Mercantile 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

A  Valuation  to  ascertain  the  Profits  on  the  LIFE  ASSUEANCE  BUSINESS 
for  the  Five  Years  from  1st  January  1870  will  be  completed  early  in  1876. 

All  Policies  opened  on  the  Participating  Scale  on  or 
before  the  31st  December  1875  will  be  included  in  the 
Scheme  of  Division. 

Nine-Tenths  of  the  Whole  Profits  are  allocated  to  the  Participating 
Policyholders. 

The  Bonus  at  the  last  Declaration  ranged,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
Policy,  from  £1.  5s.  to  £1.  19s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Original  Sum 
Assured,  the  principle  of  Diyision  being  to  declare  the  Bonus  not  only  on  the 
Original  Sum  Assured  but  also  on  the  previoue  Bonus  Additions. 

The  Accumulated  Funds  of  the  Life  Department  at  31st  December  1874 
"vrere  as  follows  : — 

1.  Life  Assurance  Branch       .       .       .       .    £2,396,269  11  10 

2.  Annuities  Branch       .       .       .  .  286,243  15  8 
The    Eevenue  from  Life  Premiums   and  the  Interest  on  these  Funds 

amounted  for  1874  to  £409,990  10  2 

Irrespective  of  the  Security  afforded  by  these  Funds,  Policyholders  have 
the  general  security  afforded  by 

The  Subscribed  Capital  £2,000,000 

The  Paid-up  Capital   250,000 

The  Eates  of  Premium  chargeable  are  moderate  both  for  Home  and 
Foreign  Eesidence. 

New  and  specially  advantageous  Civil  and  Military  Eates  for  India,  China, 
&c.,  have  recently  been  introduced. 
Liberal  Conditions.    Policies  indisputable  after  6  years. 

ANNUITIES  of  all  kinds  are  granted  by  the  Company,  and  the  rates  are 
fixed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 


Tables  of  Rates,  and  full  information,  may  le  obtained  at  any  of  the 
Company's  Officies  or  Agencies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

DAVID  SMITH, 
November  1875.  General  Manager. 

f  EDi'nBUEGH,  64  PEINCES  STEEET. 
CHIEF  OFFICES^  LONDON,  61  THEEADNEEDLE  STEEET. 
^nitrv^rriono^  Office)  8  AVATEELOO  PLACE. 


Advertisements. 


COMPOSITION  KNOWN  &  APPROVED  BY  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 


TOWLE'S 
CHLORODYNI 


EENOWNED  FOR  GIVINO  SPEEDY  EELIEF  IN 
COUGHS,  CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  DIARRHOEA,  CHOLERA,  SPASMS, 

SEA-SICKNESS, 

AND   MOST  AFFECTIONS   OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


rPHE  value  of  Chlorodyne  depends  upon  the  integrity  of  its  Manufacture  ; 
J_  and,  to  prevent  disappointment,  it  is  necessary  to  Caution  the  Public  to 
ask  for  TOWLE'S  CHLORODYNE,  and  see  that  they  get  it,  as  numerous 
inferior  and  cheap  Preparations  are  in  the  market. 

The  Original  and  G-enuine  bears  Facsimile  of  Proprietor's  Signature  on 
Grovernment  Stamp. 

2'he  Proprietor  is  constantly  receiving  Letters — a  few  Extracts  only  can  he 

published. 

From  a  Gentleman,  in  .— *  A  woman  in  my  district,  67  >Gars  of  age,  for  many 

years  a  sufferer  from  Astlima,  has  been  wonderfully  restored  by  one  bottle  of  your  Chlorodyne. 
When  I  saw  her  first  she  was  unable  to  move  about,  and  had  to  be  carried  iip-stairs  to  bed. 
When  I  saw  her  again,  after  taking  your  Chlorodyne,  she  was  able  to  go  to  market,  get  up- 
stairs, and  make  her  own  bed— she  said,  "  she  believed  it  had  doubled  her  life."  '  .  .  .  . 

From  a  Gentleman,  at  . — '  I  have  had  my  Wife  bad  with  a  severe  Cough  for  five 

years,  and  have  tried  Doctors  and  "various  Patent  Medicines  to  no  use.  A  Lady  friend  per- 
siTaded  us  to  try  your  Chlorodyne,  and  I  can  assure  you  you  have  our  warmest  thanks  for  the 
MAGic-hke  effects,  completely  drivmg  away  a  five  years'  old  Cough,'  .... 

From  London.— '  Less  than  one  bottle  completely  eradicated  a  severe  Cold  on  my 
Lungs  in  less  than  a  week.' 

From  Ashton. — '  Myself,  Wife,  and  Child  were  seriou  ly  attacked  with  Griping  Pains 
and  Diarrhoea.  I  went  to  the  Druggist's  and  got  a  bottle  j  ?yoiir  Gblorody  ie,  gave  each  a 
dose,— the  result  was  perfectly  astonishing  ;  after  the  second  dose,  it  entirely  disappeared.'  .  . 

Price  13^d.,  2s.  9(1.,  and  4s.  6d.,  with  full  Directions. 


TOWLE'S    CHLORODYNE  LOZENGES 

Of  superior  QuaUty  and  Strength. 
EACH  LOZENGE  STAMPED  'TOWLE'S  CHLORODYNE.' 

TOWLE'S     CHLORODYNE  JUJUBEsT^ 

Well  adapted  for  CLERGYMEN,  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS,  and  for  aU  THROAT  and  CHEST 

AFFECTIONS. 


Should  any  difficulty  arise  in  procuring  either  the  Lozenges  o  •  Jil^ubes  of  Chemists,  a  6rf.  or  Is. 
Packet  will  be  sent,  Post  Free,  for  7  or  14  Stamps,  from  the  Proprietor, 

A.    I*.  TOWLE, 
Chlorodyne  Manufacturer,  75  Back  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 


